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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volumes  4  and  5  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretarv'  of  the  Board  of  Ediioatioii 
Sib, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompaii3rmg 
volumes  of  Special  Reports,  aescriptivo  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1897,  after  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth 
year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  decided  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  Colonial  Education.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  when  approached  on  the 
subject  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
approved  the  plan  and  forwarded,  with  a  covering  letter,  to  the 
Education  Departments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Bruns^Wck,  Manitoba,  North-West  Territories,  British  Columbia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Cape  Colony 
Natal,  Malta  and  Ceylon,*  a  letter  in  which  their  Lordships 
requested  the  favour  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Colomal 
Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected  reports. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  a  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
of  education  now  in  force  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  report  should  give  a  short  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  system,  and  reier,  if  possible,  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  - 

(1)  The  central  and  local  .administration  of  education; 
the  number  of  children  and  students  at  school  or  college ; 
rcmilations  for  school  attendance,  and  the  methods  oy 
which  they  are  enforced. 

(2)  Finance ;  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State  and  the 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  the  central 
authority,  by  the  local  authority,  by  the  parents  of  scholars, 
or  by  voluntary  subscribers,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the 
amount  of  school  fees,  if  any  are  charged. 

(3)  How  far  private  schools  of  different  grades  and  types 
exist  outside  the  State  system  of  education. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  method  of  appointing  the  inspectorial  staff. 

(5)  The  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy ;  for  manual 
training  and  practical  instniction,  and  for  drill  and  physical 
exercises. 

*  The  selection  of  the  above  mentioned  Colonic!^  was  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  a  later  volume  will  contain 
accounts  of  the  educational  systems  of  Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hon^  K(Hig,  the  Crold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Students  of  education 
deainng  information  about  education  in  India  will  find  a  valuable  summary 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton's  Progress  of  Education  in  IndiOj  1892  3  to  1896-7  ; 
Third  Quinquennial  Review.    (Cd.  9190,  5  oj.)    1898. 
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(6)  The  regulations  for  religious  instruction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  scale  of  their  payment,  the  arrangements  mado 
for  their  professional  training;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachers;  the  pro- 
portions, respectively,  of  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  free  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  Tlie  arrangements  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (including  University)  and 
secondary  ediication,  and  how  far  such  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  far  luidor  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangouicuts  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

(12)  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  foiin  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  Code  as  dealt  (1)  with  the  course  of  studies,  and  (2) 
with  regulations  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  the  invitation  thus  given  there  was  a  cordial  response,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  reports  were  received  from 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Colonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorities  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
available  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  systems  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  >vhich  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  of  an  important  character  and  of 
general  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  In 
several  cases,  also,  important  reports  on  education  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The   whole  series  of  reports,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 

freatly  enlarged,  and  the  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
rougnt  up  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  together 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  have  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  agricultural  education  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  form  the  volumes  may  prove  useful  to 
those  interested  in  studying  and  comparing  the  educational 
systems  of  the  chief  Britisli  Colonies. 


As  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  varied 
interest  of  the  subject  and  by  its  growing  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

(i.)  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  educational  questions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  nave  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies. 

(ii)  The  chief  characteristic  of  education  throughout  the 
British  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  different  needs  experienced  by 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  though  literary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  educational 
systems  described  in  these  volumes  arc  marked  by  the 
utmost  variety  of  legislative  enactment. 

(iiL)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  t<j 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  eftbrt  in  such  branches  of  education  as 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growing  desire  to  compare  notes  on  educational  matters  and 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  similar  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  li*om  a  tendency  to  bookishness  in 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
studies  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

(v.)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
and  in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  are  indications  of  difficulty  m  regard  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  native 
races,  and  some  signs  of  disappointment  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literary  forms  of  primary  instruction. 

(viL)  Speakine  generally,  there  is  compamtive  weakness  in 
the  provision  of  nigher  education,  and  especially  of  that  type 
of  secondary  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 
great  public  schools.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 
nitherto  been  left  in  the  main  to  denominational  and 
private  effort. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  the  various  Colonial  Authorities  in  furnishing  reports  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance  in  many 
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other  ways.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Agents  General  m  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  much  help 
and  yaluable  information.  My  special  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  Secretaiy  to  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada ;  to  Mr.  Just,  Librarian  in  the  same 
Office ;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Inspector  of  Emigration  Agencies 
for  Canada;  to  Mr.  Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
London;  to  Dr.  ThosMuir,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  General  of 
Education  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Mr.  R.  Russell,  junr.. 
Secretary  to  the  for  Agent  General  for  NaUil  in  London ;  to  Dr. 
Morris,  C.M.G.,  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agi'iculture  for  the 
West  Indies ;  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  to  Mr.  C.  P.Lucas,  C.B.,  Mr.*  H.  W.  Just,  C.M.G., 
and  Mr.  E.  im  Thum,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
to  my  colleagues  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  Mr.  R.  Balfour,  Miss 
Beard,  Miss  (?reen  and  Miss  Matheson. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Report*. 
December,  1900. 
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Volume  I.   of  Special  Beports  (1896-7),  contains  the 

following  Papers:— 

1.  Pablic  Elementary  Edncation  in  England  and  Wales,  1 870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  English  Stndents  in  Foreign  Troining  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Bmsh  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illnstratious). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The   A  B  C  of   Drawing:    an  inquiry  into  the  principles  underlying 

elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 
6.     Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  London 

— an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

9.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redin^n,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belfipum. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  K.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modem  Secondary  and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ooer-Realschulen  of  Prussia,  with  special   reference  to  the  Ober- 

Realschule  at  Charlottenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementary  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentymau. 

16.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday  Courses  in  France  and    Germany  for    Insti-uction  in  Modern 

Languages. 
By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Sefior  Don  Feman<lo  de  Arteaea. 

23.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Uniced  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 

Controversy. 
By  Mr.  u.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

Bntish  Emuire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

26.  Appen(fix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Education  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers:— 


2.     The  London 


Contributed  by  the  Cliarity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wale*. 
iondon  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 


1.     The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889  :  Its  Origin  and  Working. 
~         -        -  -       .     ^-      -      --  -  gij 

iiytechiiic  Ins 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  He  wins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  liryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  LawTence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illastrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 
0.     Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 
(with  illustrations). 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  tF.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  School  Plavs  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  ^Jr.  J.  If.  Baker- Penoy re. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R,  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  1«.R,S. 
26.     Statistics,    &c.,    of    Elementarv    Education    in    England    and    Wales, 
1833-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and,  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  antl  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  Universit^s  Franvaises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

25.  The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Certificat  d'^tudes  Primaircs. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Bv  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Mis?  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerlan  . 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Prussian    Secondary    Education    for    Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  m  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Hi|»her  Schools  in  Prussia." 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

6.  Stroniungen  aufdem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

0.     Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 
No.  5.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.     The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  for 
Boys.     His  education  and  Professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

IL     Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instiuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.     (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Beports  (published  simultaneously 
Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 


A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Pi-esent  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  T,,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Towii. 
Pari  I.,  Sections  76  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  IIF. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Su|>erintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

H.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Ediication  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  Smith  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Efon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Eklucation  in. 

By  Mr.   J.    G.    Anderson,   M.A.,    I'nder    Secretary'  for    ]*ublic 
Instniction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  fi'om  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.   L.   Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schiols,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   Cyril  Jackson,    Insi>ector  (ieneral   of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Educatic4l  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sa«ller,  from  official  documents  supplied  . 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
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[>iOT&— I^rt  I.  of  this  Report  consists  in  the  main  of  extracts  from  the 
official  handbook  to  the  educational  system  of  the  Province,  written  in  1893 
by  Mr.  JohnMillar,  now  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  This  useful  book  is 
entitled  **  The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario."  A  copy 
of  It  was  specially  furnished  by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Report. 

Appendices  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  have  all  l)een  taken  from  the  same  work  • 
and  Appendix  A  is  part  of  an  official  document  also  supplied  by  the 
Education  Department. 

Part  IL,  which  deals  only  with  the  state  of  education  in  the  Province 
in  1899  (as  well  as  Api^ndix  B,  which  gives  certain  recent  regulations), 
has  been  compiled  from  the  admirably  arranged  "  Jieiwrt  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  for  the  year  1899,"  also  furnished  by  the  Ontario  Education 
Department 

Part  III.  consists  of  statistical  tables  for  the  school  year  1898,  selected 
from  among  those  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  KeiK)rt  for  1899.] 


I'ART  L— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Introduction. 

"  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Ontario,"  writes  Mr.  Millar  in 
his  aeeount  of  the  Educational  System  of  the  Province,  "  schools 
were  established  as  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  required."   .   .    . 
**  The  Legislature  soon  recognised  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
made  grants  of  land  and  money  in  aid  of  elementjiry,secondary,and 
superior  education.   Statutes  were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 
The  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the  Province  delayed  for  a  while 
the  organization  of  the  system.     It  was  not  until  1844  that  the 
elementary  schools  were  put  on  a  comprehensive    biusis.     In 
that  year  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  LL.I).,  was  appointed  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Eoucation,  and  the  report  whicn  he  presented 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  sketched  in  an  able  manner  the  main 
features  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  the  distinguished  founder, 
and  of  which    ne  continued  for  thirty- throe   years  to  be  the 
efficient  administrator.     In  1876  the  office  of  chief  superinten- 
dent was  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  Province  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  member  of  the  Government  with  the  title  of 
Minister   of    Education.     In    this    way  they  liave  been  since 
administered,  and  such  improvements  as  have  been  considered  Ad^Sist 
necessary  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  amend-  tion. 
ments   to   the   school   law  and   regulations   of   the   Education 
Department." 

N.B.— Recent  re{K)rts  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  other  documents 
relating  to  education  in  Ontario  may  be  Heen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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inistra- 


n  Tlic  Syntem  of  Edvcatwn  iv  Ovfario. 

niis  DcpartiiKMit  ronsists  of  tlu^  iiiniilK^rs  of  the  Exwutive 
(iovenmu'iit:  and  its  lu^ad.  as  already  stilted,  is  the  Minister  of 
Ediuuition.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  there  may  be 
establislunl  the  following  schools: — (1)  kindergartens,  (2)  Public 
Schools,  {'A)  Xight  Schools,  (4)  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate 
InstituU^s,  (5)  Art  Sithools,  ((>)  County  Model  Sch(K>ls,(7)  Normal 
Schools,  (8)  Schools  of  Pe<la^ogy^  (J))  Teachei-s'  Institutes 
(10)  Mechanics'  Institutes,  ( 1 1)  Industrial  Sch(H>ls. 

*•  It  IS  the  duty  of  th<^  Minist<T  to  diriH-t  all  the  cHlucAtional 
forces  in  the*  country;  tii*st  from  his  pla<-e  as  a  memlwr  of  the 
Legislative*  Ass(?mbly,  and  secondly  through  the  officers  of  his 
d^partn)(^nt.  From  th(^  discussions  of  educational  c|uestions  in 
the  provincial  pu'liament  his  position  as  a  meml)er  givers  him 
the  best  facilities  for  rectognising  the  workinj^;  of*  the  scihool  law, 
and  ascertiiining  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  As  the  head  of 
his  department  his  (constant  official  intercourse  with  tnistees, 
inspectors  and  t teachers,  giv(»s  him  th<'  greatest  opportunity  for 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  wluitc^ver  amen<lments  to  the 
regulations  may  be  considennl  wise  in  the  interests  of  high  and 

IMiblic  schools.  From  the  wide  ssvc(»p  of  th(»  l(»gislation  which 
10  is  ex])ected  to  dinvt,  and  from  his  ]>ositioii  Jis  a  membi^r  of 
the  Government  nvsponsible  to  the  p(M>ple's  representatives,  he  is 
abl(^  to  advanc<»  suc-li  legislation  as  wdl  guanl  the  unity  of  the 
svstem  and  prc^sc^rve  its  svmmi^trv." 

"Ontario  may  claim  to  have  some  featuri^s  of  her  system  that 
are  largely  her  own.  Among  them  mav  be  mentioned  :  a  division 
of  ^tate  and  municijMil  authority  on  a  judicious  basis;  clear  line« 
separating  the  function  of  the  university  from  that  of  the  high 
schools,  and  the  function  of  the  high  schools  from  that  of  the 

Eublic  or  elementiirv  schools;  a  unifonn  course  of  study;  all 
igh  and  publi<»  schools  in  the?  hands  of  professionally  trained 
teachers ;  no  ])erson  eligible  to  the  position  of  inspector  who 
does  not  hold  the  highest  grade  of  a  teachiTs  certitic^ite,  and 
who  ha.s  not  had  velars  of  i*xperience  as  a  teucher ;  inspectors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subje<t  to  removal  by  popular 
vote;  the  examinations  of  teachers  under  provincial  instead  of 
local  control ;  the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation 
examination  tor  lulmission  to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned 

Professions ;  a  uniform  sericjs  of  t-ext  books  for  the  whole 
rovincjc ;  the*  almost  entire  absence  of  party  politics  in  the 
manner  in  which  scrhool  boards,  insp(H;tors  and  teachers  discharge 
their  duties;  the  system  national  instead  of  sectarian,  but 
aflbnling  under  (constitutional  guanmt<»es  and  limitations  pro- 
tection to  Roman  Catholic  and  Pn>testant  sepamte  schools  and 
denominational  universiti(\s." 

"  The  munici])jil  system  of  OnUirio  aftbnls  a  full  measure  of  loial 
self-govemm(»nt.  The  province  is  for  the  most  j^iirt  dividinl  iulo 
counties.  whi<*h  are  subdivided  into  minor  municipalities,  con- 
sisting of  townships,  and  of  incorpomted  villagers,  towns,  and  cities. 
These  coiTMjrations  are  giver  <*<"rtain  powers,  and  have  certain 
re-spmsibilities  with  respwt  tc  cduciUion.     'Hirough  their  munj« 
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cipal  councils  counties  are  under  obligation  to  make  ^anta  ot 
nione^'  to  high  schools,  and  both  counties  and  townships  must 
contnbute  certain  sums  in  aid  of  public  schools.  Each  township 
is  divided  into  school  sections  and  oiich  of  these  sections  is 
pro^nded  with  a  public  school.  There  is  a  board  of  tnistees  for 
each  school  section,  incorporated  village,  town,  and  city.  Much 
che  greater  part  of  what  is  expendi  d  for  public  schools  is  pro- 
vided by  the  school  section,  village,  to\»  n,  or  city.  ITie  ratepiyi'rs 
(inon  and  women)  (»lect  the  trusU^es,  who,  within  the  provisions 
of  the  provincial  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  Kducntion  Dejwrt- 
nient,  appoint  the  teachers  and  <letermiue  the  amounts  to  bu 
expended  for  buildings,  equipments,  and  stilaries.  It  thus  follows 
that  the  system  of  eoiication  in  OnUirio  is  essentially  democratic, 
and  in  those  matters  which  affec^t  the  sentiments  or  touch  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  each  locality  has  almost  entire  control.  It 
IS  not,  however,  considered  wise  to  decentralise  as  regards  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  teachers  and  inspectors,  the  authorising 
of  text-books,  the  fixing  of  courses  of  stuay,  and  the  prescribing 
of  the  duties  of  trustees,  inspectors,  and  teachers.  These  are 
questions  which,  though  still  under  the  control  of  the  people,  are 
regulated  bv  a  responsible  government." 

"There   is  no   establish^  church  in   OnUu-io,   or   connection  TheS< 
iKJtween  Church  and  State.     The  constitution  gives  the  Province  ^^  ^^. 
crontrol  of  its  educational  affairs,and  the  greiit  majority  of  the  people 
believe  that  schools  and  coll(»ges  should  be  non-denominational. 
No  reUgious  body  hjis  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high 
and  public    schools,    or     the    university.  They    are 

institutions  of  a  Christian  p  ople.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are 
taught,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature 
of  the  daily  exercises.  .  .  The  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  in  eilucational  gatherings  is  auite  common, 
and  recognition  of  religion  is  fully  shown  in  tne  regulations 
which  have  been  prescTibed  by  the  Education  Department." 

1.  Primary  Education. 

**  By  the  Public  Schools  Act  each  Board  of  Trustees  in  cities, 
towns,  and  incorporate<l  villages  has  power  to  establish  kinder-  Kimle 
jopirtens  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years.  ^"'*- 
The  system  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  large  cities  and  into 
many  of  the  principal  towTis.  Each  of  the  provincial  normal  and 
model  schools  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  hius  also  a  kindergarten, 
with  two  regular  teachers  on  the  staft',  assisted  bv  those  taking 
the  training  course.  In  all  these  schools  the  principles  of  Froebel's 
system  are  followed,  and  tlu?  eflect  has  been  to  create  much 
interest  in  this  method  of  training  young  children.  A  small  fee 
is  generally  charged,  and  the  cost  has  to  some  extent  militated 

Zinst  their  establishment.      Experien(;e  has,  however,  shown 
t  the  expense  neetl  not  be  high.     A  f^enuine  kindergartner 
can,  ii-ith  the  aid  of  her  assistants  in  training,  superintend  from 
iifty  to  one  hundred  children,  provided  she  begin  with  no  niore 
than  twenty,  adding  ten  or  twenty  more  as  she  gets  an  assistant 
4236       '  '  \i% 
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ready  to  take  charge  of  them.  These  pupil  teachers  arc  not  paid, 
and  may  not  become  tauihers,  as  it  is  neld  that  all  women  should 
learn  to  interest  and  train  younjj  children  accordmg  to  the 
Froebelian  methods.  It  is  found  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a 
school  of  the  kind  that  the  mothers  of  the  community  should  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  trainin)[(  thus  given  to  their  children.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  and  a  good  kindergartner  employed,  cheerftdness, 
intelligence,  activity,  and  a  fondness  for  the  school  work  are 
aroused  among  the  pupils.  At  the  normal  kindergartens  many 
visitors,  especially  ladies,  are  present  almost  daily,  and  wherever 
these  institutions  are  established  the  results  are  quite  observable 
in  the  superiority  of  the  public  .schools.*' 

In  1898  the  province  had  116  kindergartens  attended  by 
11,083  pupils.     240  teat^hei-s  were  employed. 

"Townships  are  divided  by  their  municipal  councils  into 
sections,  ancl  each  of  these  has  its  own  school  (a  few  have  two 
schools)  managed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  who  hold  office  for 
three  years — one  going  out  of  office  annually,  when  his  successor 
is  elected.  A  grant  of  money  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  each 
school  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the 
county  council  is  obliged  to  make  an  equal  appropriation.  In 
addition  the  township  council  must  give  a  grant  of  100  dollars 
(150  dollars  if  two  teachers  are  employed)  to  each  school,  and 
the  ratepayers  of  the  scjction  are  taxed  to  raise  whatever  further 
sum  the  trustees  require  to  maintain  the  school.  Since  1871  the 
schools  have  all  been  free." 

"  Cities,  toAvns,  and  incorporatt»d  villages  in  Ontario  also  receive 
their  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for  public  schools  and 
the  balance  necessiiry  is  raised  by  the  municipal  council  at 
the  re(|uest  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  public  school  boanl 
consists  of  six  or  more  u numbers,  two  elected  from  ea<;h  ward,  of 
whom  one  retires  annually.  If  the  board  so  decides,  the  elections 
may  be  held  by  ballot,  and  on  the  sanie  day  as  the  niunicipal 
elections.  The  graded  system  of  classification  ,under  the  direction 
of  the  principal  or  ins[)ector,  is  adopted,  and  promotions  are 
usually  made  twice  a  year.  As  in  niral  schools,  the  public  schools 
are  all  free,  and  free  text  books,  under  the  Act  of  1891,  may  also 
be  providcMl  by  the  trustees  in  (cities,  towns,  and  villages,  or  each 
pupil  may  be  charged  a  small  fee  for  their  purchase.  Night 
schools  and  kindergartens  may  also  Ix*  established.'' 

"  Tnistees  have  extensive  duties.  To  them  is  largely  (Entrusted 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expendcnl  for  school  sites,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  maintenance.  They  select  the  teachers  and 
deterniine  the  number,  grade,  and  description  of  s(»hools  to  be 
established  and  maintainiKl.  In  cities  and  towns  the  boanls  have 
erected  a  large  number  of  very  handsome  school  buildings 
funiished  with  the  latest  improvements  as  to  heating  and 
ventilation,  maps  and  apparatus,  and  provided  with  furniture  of 
the  most  modern  character." 

"  It  is  assumed  that  the  parent  as  well  as  the  State  has  duties 
to  perfonu  regarding  education.  The  parent  is  not  denic^l  the 
rignt  to  have  his  children  educated  at  a  private  school,  a  church 
school  or  college,  or  -  denominational  university,  but,  if  he  so 
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decides,  he  is  not  thereby  relievtil  of  his  duty  in  the  way  ot 
pajring  his  share  towards  tne  support  of  the  institutions  sustained, 
or  partly  sustained,  by  the  State.  It  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  free  elementary  si^hools.  .  .  .  All  persons 
are  taxed  to  support  education,  because  its  {^eneml  diflusion  is  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  held  that  compulsory  education  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  free  education.  If  the  stjite  gives  the  boon 
of  free  schools  to  all,  it  has  a  right  U^  see  that  the  expected 
advantages  are  realize<l.  On  this  principle  the  Truancy  and 
CompuLsorj-  Education  A(*t  of  1HJ)1  was  ^ismmI.  .  .  .  By  this 
Act  all  children  betwetm  th(»  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  are 
obliged  to  attend  school  for  the  full  term  during  which  the 
school  is  open,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  send 
their  children  are  subjtK't  to  penalties.  The  rights  of  conscience 
are  sufficiently  guarded.  Penalties  are  not  inflicted  if  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unable  to 
attend  through  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  or  is 
excused  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  or  if  he  has  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examina- 
tion. Any  person  employing  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  during  school  hours  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 
When  the  servicers  of  a  child  are  deemed  urgent,  an  absence  from 
school  for  six  weeks  of  the  term  may  he  granted.  Provision  is 
made  for  sending  a  child  who  is  vicious  or  inunoral  to  an 
industrial  school.  To  nip  truancy  in  the  bud  is  regarded  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  recourse*  to  the  penalties  of 
the  Act.  Truant  officers  must  be  appointed  for  every  city,  town, 
and  incorporated  village,  and  may  be  appointc'd  for  ever}^  school 
section,  fhese  officers  are  vested  with  police^  powers,  and  have 
authority  to  enter  factori(^s,  workshops,  stores,  and  other  places 
where  children  may  be  employed,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  violation  of  the  Act.  Regulations  may  be  made  by  the 
local  authorities  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The 
truant  officers  must  report  annually  to  the  Kducation  Depart- 
ment according  to  prescribed  fonns." 

"  The  public  school  has  usually  tiv<»  sur(*essive  classes,  but  in 
the  case  of  towns  in  which  instruction  is  piven  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  high  school  >vithout  the  imposition  of  any  fee,  it  is  not 
conipulsory  on  the  publicj  school  hoard  to  maintain  a  fifth  class 
in  the  primary  school. 

"  There  is  a  fixed  course  of  study  for  each  of  the  five  classes,  ot  ^"*»j®c 
the  ordinarj'  public  school,  which  will  be  found  in  detjiil  in 
Appendix  A  (Regulations  of  the  Educational  Department, 
Sdiedule  A).  It  includes  the  following  subjects: — Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Drawing, 
Music,  Physiology,  and  Teurperance. 

"  Public  School  Leaving  Examinations  are  held  each  year,  at  I^eavin; 
the  same  time  as  the  High  S(?hool  Entrance  Examinations,  for  ^^^^ 
those  pupils  who  take  up  fifth  fonn  work.     The  main  object  of 
this  regulation  is  toaftora  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  who  cannot 
conveniently  attend  a  high  school  an  incentive  for  higher  work. 
Only  those  pupils  are  eligible  for  this  examination  who  have 
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paasoil  the  ontraaco  examination,  or  who  have  made  at  least  the 
total  number  of  marks  required,  and  are  recommended  by  the 
prin(*i[>Jil  of  the  public  school.  The  examination  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  ciuestions  are 
Dased  upon  the  following  subjects : — Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
(value  200),  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  (150),  English 
Poetical  Literature  (150),  English  Composition  (100),  History 
(100),  Geography  (100),  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  (100) 
Drawing  (50),  Keading  (50);  there  are  besides  two  optional 
papers,  each  valued  at  75,  one  of  them  being  on  Temperance 
and  Hy^ene  and  the  other  on  Agriculture.  The  standard 
required  is  one- third  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  and  one-half 
of  the  total  marks  obtainable.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the  examina- 
tion a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  r(?quired  of  each  candidate,  and  the 
papers  are  read  by  the  Inspec^tor  and  the  Principal  of  the 
county  model  school.  Any  public  school  pupil  who  has  passed 
the  high  school  Entrance  Examination  may  be  a  cimdidate,  and 
a  special  grant  is  made  by  the  Legislature  for  those  schools  that 
successfully  prepare  pupils  for  this  examination.  No  grant  Is, 
however,  paid  to  a  school  in  a  city,  town  or  village  where  there 
is  a  high  school,  as  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  for  such  schools 
to  take  up  this  work.  To  prevent  the  junior  classes  from  being 
neglected  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two  teachers  be  employed, 
and  jis  a  guarantee  of  ability  to  undertake  the  course,  the 
principal  must  hold  at  least  a  second-class  certificate." 

Population  of  Ontario  (1801),  2,114,821;  school  population 
591,300.  Total  number  of  registered  pupils,  478,194  (under  5 
1,387;  between  5  and  12,  47(),584;  over  12,223).  Average 
attendance,  273,451.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total 
numW  attending  school,  57. 

C/ljissification  of  pupils.  In  1st  Reader,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  179,360 
2nd  Reader,  90,624 :  3rd  Reixder,  97,693 ;  4th  Reader,  89,670 
5th  Re^uler,  20,847 

Number  of  pupils  learning  writing,  464,460;  arithmetic 
469,603 ;  drawing,  447,813 ;  geography,  343,759  ;  history,  245,370; 
grammar  and  composition,  313,637  ;  temperance  and  hygiene 
219,776. 

Total  number  of  public  school  houses,  5,587,  of  which  2,374 
were  brick,  487  stone,  2,355  frame,  and  371  log. 

Number  of  teachers  emploved  in  the  public  schools,  8,465 
(male  2,656,  female  5,809).  Of  these  3,585  have  attended  a 
normal  school ;  47()  hold  provincial  first-class  certificates  or  first- 
class  certificates  of  the  old  Countv  Board ;  3,414  hold  one  or  other 
type  of  second-class  certificate ;  4,333  hold  third-class  or  other 
certificate. 

In  the  public  schools  the  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  was 
1,500  dollars;  the  average  salarj'  of  male  teachers  396  dollars  and 
of  female  teachers  293  dollars. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  have  certain  educational 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act  of  Confederation.  All 
ratepayers,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  religious  belief,  are, 
however,  liable  [to  pay  public  school  rates,  unless,  in  the  manner 
provided   they  become  separate  school  supporters.     The  term 
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'  iieparate  schools  *  appliea  to  Protdstant  and  coloured  persons 
as  well  as  to  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  tho 
exception  to  the  general  public  school  system  is  confined  chiefly 
to  Roman  Catholics,  who  desire  to  establish  separate  schools  in 
localities  where  their  supporters  are  sufficiently  numerous  for  the 

Eurpose.  It  is  providea  that  any  number  of  heads  of  family,  not 
'ss  than  five,  being  residents  of  the  place  and  Roman  Catnolics, 
may  unite  and  establish  a  separate  school.  Such  ratepayers  are 
l^uired  to  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  niunieipality  of  their 
intention  to  become  separate  school  supporters,  and  they  arc 
then  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates  towards  the  public 
tkihool  imtu  they  give  a  contrary  notice  to  tho  same  luunicipal 
officer.  It  is  optional  with  a  Roman  Catholic  whether  he  con- 
tinues to  l>e  a  public  school  supporter,  but  in  cities  and  towns 
where  separate  schools  have  been  established  most  Roman 
(.'•atholics  have  become  supporters  of  these  schools.  In  a  few  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  especially  in  Eastern  Ontario,  wh^re  there 
is  a  considerable  French  element,  a  number  of  separate  schools 
have  been  formed,  but  in  most  (bounties  of  the  Province  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  Protestant,  and  very  few  separate 
schools  have  been  established. 

"  The  separate  schools  are  all  under  Government  inspection  and 
are  generally  cx)nducted  in  accordance  with  the  same  regulations 
as  the  public  schools.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  imder  the  control 
of  boanls  of  tnistees,  who  are  elected  by  the  separate  school 
supporters.  The  teachers,  except  those  who  are  men\bors  of 
certain  rt>ligious  ordi^rs,  are  requircii  to  compl}^  with  the  same 
reguhitions  in  order  to  receive  certiti(At(\s.  1  ne  <^ourse  of  study 
pursued  by  the  pupils  is  nearly  the  sanie  as  that  for  the  public 
schools,  and  the  t4?xt  books,  except  those  for  religious  instruction, 
are  in  many  instances  the  siime.  Separate  school  pupils  pass  tho 
same  entrance  examinations  as  public  school  pupils  for  admission 
to  the  high  w;hools,  and  both  classes  of  scnools  share  in  the 
legislative  grant  in  proportion  to  the  attendance." 
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"  One  of  the  most  valued  features  of  the  system  of  education  in 
Ontario  is  the  extensive  provision  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Every  position  from  the  lowest  in  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  highest  in  a  colleiriate  institute  must  be  filled  by  a  trained 
teacher.  No  teacher  of  a  high  or  public  school  receives  a  per- 
manent certificate  who  does  not  possess  qualifications  of  a  three- 
fold nature  -(1)  scholarship,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical 
principles,  and  (3)  success  shown  by  actual  experience. 

"  Among  educationists  it  is  now  mlly  admitted  that  scholarship 
alone  does  not  fit  a  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
Just  as  the  la^vyer,  doctor  or  clegyman  receives  professional 
training  at  a  school  of  law,  medicine  or  theology,  so  it  has  come 
to  be  admitted  that  the  teacher  should  acquire  special  training  at 
a  normal  school  or  a  school  of  pedagogy.  It  was  formerly 
customary  for  the  candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  to  obtain 
his  special  training  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquired  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  Under  this  system,  normal  schools 
undertook  non-professional  as  well  as  professional  work,  and 
chairs  of  education  were  established  in  universities  whereby  the 
undergraduate  in  arts  might  receive  such  instruction  in  the 
science  of  education  as  would  enable  him  as  a  newly-fledged 
B.A.  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  In  Ontario  there  is  a  clear 
separation  of  the  professional  from  the  academic  courses.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  professional  training  of  a  teacher  should  be 
taken  up  aftevy  and  not  in  conjunction  with,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  at  a  high  school  or  university.     .     .     . 

"  A  person  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher  must  first  pass  the 
ordinary  departmentiil  or  university  examinations  which  will  be 
hereafter  described.  In  this  respect  his  course  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  take  up  any  other  pro- 
fession. He  takes  up  his  Knglish  Literature,  his  Algebra,  his 
Botany  and  his  Latin  in  the  same  class  in  school  or  college  with 
those  who  intend  to  become  fanners,  mechanics,  or  editors.  The 
successful  candidates  at  the  same  university  examinations  are 
admitted  a  few  month  afterwards  without  any  further  non- 
protessional  tests — some  to  a  course  in  law,  some  to  a  medical 
school,  some  to  a  theological  college,  and  others  to  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  To  train  students  how  to  teach  is 
not,  it  is  held,  the  province  of  university  or  high  school,  and 
the  graduates  of  these  institutions,  no  matter  now  high  their 
scholarship,  could  not,  on  the  strength  of  their  diplomas,  hold 
positions  as  teachers.  It  is  contended  that  a  professional  school 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  taught  in  school  or  college,  and  that  its  functions  are 
better  discharged,  and  dischargee!  in  shorter  time,  when  its 
students,  before  being  admitted,  have  finished  their  course  at 
university  or  high  school. 

'*  Another  feature  which  characterizes  the  system  of  training 
teachers  in  Ontario  is  the  value  attached  to  experience.  It  is 
assumed  that  a  person  may  pass  his  university  examination,  and, 
ail'ter  taking  a  course  at  a  training  school,  fail  when  in  charge  of 
his  o\\i\  school.     It   is   held   that   the   course   for   teachers-in- 
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training  at  an  ordinary  practice  scliool,  though  vahiable,  must 

necessarily  be  siurouncled  by  conditions  more  or  less  artificial; 

that  there  cannot  be  given  training  in  manjr  points  of  discipline, 

and  that  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  teaching  done  by  students 

stands  in  the  way  of  an  estimate  being  made  of  their  ability  to 

bring  on  pupils.     It  is  further  contended  that  there  are  other 

necessarj'^  qualifications  for  a  teacher  which  can  be  acquired  or 

tested  only  by  actual  experience  ;  that  a  teacher  must  learn  how 

to  govern  Thimself,  to  '  get  on '  with  pupils,  parents,  and  trustees, 

and  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  exercising  a  lare^e  amount  of 

*  common  sense/      For  such   reasons   it  is  provided   that  no 

permanent  certificate  is  ^iven  to  any  high  or  public  school  teacher 

who  has  not  in  the   opinion   of  his   inspector  proved   himself 

successfiil.     The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  is  valia  only  for  three 

years,  and  the  holder  who  fails  to  *  work  up '  for  one  of  a  higher 

grade  or  who,  in  spite  of  his  scholarship  or  professional  training, 

show^s  thiit  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  is  obliged  to  give  way  and 

allow  his  position  to  be  held  by  another.     It  is  moreover  felt  that 

in  a  large  graded  school,  where  important  administrative  ability  is 

required,  the  princiiml  should  have  first  shown  his  efficiency  in  a 

Huboniinat^  position.     On  this  ground  the  B.A.  who  has  received 

his  professional  certificiite  after  attending  the  School  of  Pedagogy 

:inust  serve  as  an  assistant  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  high  scnool 

or  collegiate  institute  before  becoming  eligible  for  a  head  master  s 

c^ertificate.     In  other  words,  a  high  scnool  teacher  must  serve  an 

apprenticeship  for  two  years  before  he  can  get  the  highest  grade 

of  certificate,  and  the  public  school  teacher  nas  a  similar  period  of 

probation  before  he  can  secure  a  first  class  certificate.     There  is, 

at  the  same  time,  every-  incentive  held  out  to  the  energetic  teacher 

to  rise  in  the  profession.     Many  of  the  best  positions  as  teachers, 

and  nearly  all  the  positions  as  inspectors,  are  held  by  those  who 

started  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs. 

**  In  the  establishment  of  training  schools  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ditterent  grades  of  schools — kindergartens,  public  schools  and 
liigh  schools — require  teachers  of  different  qualifications,  whose 
professional  attainments  should  be  gained  at  institutions  specially 
provided  in  each  case  for  the  purpose.  With  this  view  there  have 
oeen  established  in  Ontario  the  following  training  schools  for 
teachers : — 

**(1.)  Kindergartens,  including  the  local  schools  of  this  kind 
'^'lierc  the  training  is  given  for  assistants'  certificates,  and  the 
PiXDvincial    kindergartens   connected   with   the    normal   schools 
^*^l>ere  the  tniining  is  given  for  directors'  certificates. 

"  (2.)  County  Model  Schools,  where  all  public  school  teachers 
-eive  their  first  professional  training,  and  from  which  third  class 
^'^^^ificates,  valid  for  three  years,  are  awarded. 

"(3.)  Provincial  Normal  Schools,  for  the  further  training  of  public 
^^kool  teachers  who  desire  to  obtain  second  class  certificates, 
^'tich  are  valid  for  life. 

"(4.)  Tlie  School  ofPedagog}',  for  the  tmining  of  those  who  desire 
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to  obtain  certiiicates  aa  first  class  public  school  teachers,  assistant 
high  school  teachers,  and  specialists  in  one  or  more  of  the  six 
departments  of  Classics,  Matneniatics,  Enj^lish,  Modern  Languages 
Natural  Sciouco,  and  the  Comiiiercial  Course.  Tho  School  of 
Pedagogy  also  gives  the  professional  training  which,  with  the 
necessary  scholarship  and  expcunence,  enables  its  graduates  to 
obtain  subsequently  certificates  as  public  school  inspc»ctors  or 
principals  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 
iiUrgar-  "  A  young  woman  who  desires  to  become  a  regular  teacher  in  a 

Teachers.  Kindergarten  must  take  one  year's  training  at  some  local  school 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  (established  by  a  puoiic!  seiux)!  boanl. 
If  she  is  intelligent,  fond  of  young  children,  and  ready  to  read 
such  literature  as  b(»ars  on  her  work,  an  extensive  preliminary 
course  at  a  high  s<;hool  is  not  essential,  but  she  will  be  all  the 
better  qualitte(l  by  having  first  att(»nded  one  for  three  or  four 
years.  After  the  year  s  training  an  examination  must  be  passed, 
conducted  by  the  Education  Department ;  but  the  certificate 
gained  only  qualifies  to  teach  as  an  assisUmt.  The  holder  of 
such  a  certificate  becomes,  however,  eligible  to  attend  either  of 
the  normal  Kindergartens  at  Toronto  or  Ottawa,  and  a  year  s 
additional  course  there  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate 
as  director.  This  certific^ite  qualifies  her  to  take  charge  of  any 
Kindergarten  established  by  a  board  of  public  school  trustees.'* 

"To  begin  teaching  in  any  public  school  in  Ontario  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  what  is  chilled  a  third-class  certificate  from  a 
county  board  of  examiners,  and  only  those  an*  eligible  for  the 
exammation  who  have  attended  a  si»ssion  at  a  county  model 
school.  To  be  admitted  to  a  coiu'se  of  training  at  one  of  these 
institutions  it  is  necessary  to  have  fii'st  passed  the  high  school 
primary  examination.  Ihe  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the 
public  school  inspector  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
county  council  holdiny:  fii'st-class  certificates  and  actually 
engaged  in  te^iching.  They  receive  for  their  services  4  dollars 
per  diem  and  travelling  expenses.  This  board,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  sets  apart  at  legist  one 
public  s(;hool  in  each  county  for  the  training  of  third-class 
teachers.  The  coiu'se  of  stu<ly  for  the  pupils  is  the  Siime  as  in 
any  other  public  school.  There  are  59  county  mcKlel  s<^hools  in 
Ontario,  and  the  average  number  of  students-m-tmining  at  each 
is  about  80.  A  grant  of  150  dollars  by  the  Legislature  and  an 
additional  150  dollars  bv  the  (H)untv  (M)uncil  are  made  to  each  of 

ft'  ft 

these  institutions,  mainly  to  assist  the  trustees  to  pro\'ide  an 
efhcient  stiiflf*.  The  course  of  professional  training  extends  over 
about  four  months — from  September  to  December.  The  time  of 
the  tcAchers-in-training  is  Uiken  up  with  (1)  observaticm  of  the 
work  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  (2)  practice  lessons  given  to 
the  classes  or  to  sections  of  a  class,  and  (3)  criticisms,  disr-ussions 
of  methods,  and  le(^tures  by  the  principal  on  pedagogical 
principles.  A  third-class  certificate  is  valid  for  only  three  years, 
and  if  the  holder  has  by  that  time  no  higher  non-professional 
attainments  than  a  high  school  primary  (certificate,  or  if  he  has 
not  been  successfid  in  teaching,  he  is  not  eligible  to  enter  a  normal 
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school,  and  niay  bo  obliged  to  retire  from  the  profession.  This 
regulation  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a  life  certiticate  should 
be  given  to  no  teacher  until  ho  is  tried  by  the  only  true  test — 
that  of  experience.  The  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  pei-sons 
from  homing  positions,  and  by  ottering  their  services  at  low 
salaries,  shutting  out  energetic  teachers  and  injuring  the 
schools. 

•*  It  was  intended  that  as  tar  as  possible  third-class  teachers 
should  be  assistants,  and  the  intention  has  been  obsrrvHl  in 
cities  and  towns,  but  the  supply  of  seeond-olass  teachers  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  contine  third-class  teachers  to  subordinate 
positions  in  rural  districts,  where  there  is  often  only  one  teacher 
in  each  school.  It  is,  however,  auite  common  for  third-cLiss 
teachers  to  have  passed  the  jimior  leaving  or  ev(»n  senior  leaving 
examination  before  attending  a  comity  model  school,  and  the 
good  education  thus  gained  by  a  three  or  four  years'  previous 
attendance  at  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  gives  even 
to  rund  schools  a  class  of  young  men  and  women  earnest  in  their 
work." 

'*  To  have  a  permanent  licence  to  teach  in  a  public  school  it  is  Norma) 
necessary  to  obtain  at  least  a  second-class  certihcate.  This  certi-  Schools. 
ticate  can  be  secured  only  by  teachers  who  have  attende<l  the 
normal  school  and  passed  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  examination,  which  is  both  written  and  practical,  is  conducted 
bv  inspectors  appointtnl  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of 
liducHtion.  In  addition  to  these  tests  a  favourable  re|>ort  from 
the  principal  of  the  noniial  school  is  also  essential. 

"  Two  normal  schools,  with  large  model  or  practic(»  schools  as 
ailjiincts,  have  been  established,  one  in  Toronto  and  the  other  in 
OUawa.    There  are  two  sessions  each  year,  and  onlv  those  st  udents 
are  admitted  who  have  passed  the  high  school  junior  leaving 
examination,  and  who  have,  as  reported  by  the  inspector  under 
whom  they  have  served,  taught  succe^ssfiilly  one  year  as  third- 
dass  teachers.     It  is  customarj',  however,  for  the  students  to  have 
taught  two  or  three  years  before  being  admitted  to  the  normal 
school.     With  this  experience  in  their  own  schools,  after  having 
bul  their  preliminary  professional  training  at  a  (iounty  model 
school  and  with  the  scholarship  gained  previously  by  three  or 
four  years*  attendance  at  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute,  the 
t«achers-in-trainingof  the  normal  schools  occupy  valuable  vantagi* 
Ifround  in  the  acquisition  of  pedagogi(?al  kiiowle<lge  and  pro- 
fessional skill.     In  onier  still  further  to  (Hnitine  their  attention 
during  the  session  to  practical  work  and  the  discussion  of  principles 
^i  methods,  a  preliminary  entrance  examination  must  oe  passed 
on  most  of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  course. 
/'The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  is  in  harmony 
^th  that  of  ordinary  public  schools  and  several  of  the  early  weeks 
w  the  session  are  partly  employed  by  the  nonrial  school  students 
^  observing  the  teaching  aone  by  the  regular  tea(.'hers.     Sub- 
sequently they  are  required  to  take  charge  of  the  model  school 
daises  under  the  immediate  direction  and  criticism  of  these 
^hers  and  with  the  advantage  of  lectures  from  the  masters 
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of  the  normal  schools  on  Psychology,  the  Science  and  History  oi 
Education,  and  the  application  of  the  general  principlesof  Pedagogy 
to  the  methods  of  instruction  peculiar  to  each  branch  of  study.  The 
important  aim  of  the  normal  school  course  is  not  to  train  teachers 
to  become  imitators,  but  rather  to  encourage  individuality  and 
self-reliance,  not  to  cause  them  to  become  mechanical,  or  the  slaves 
of  methods,  but  to  lead  them  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  all  good  teaching  and  school  management  are  based.  About 
100  students  attend  each  normal  school  everv  session." 
[nspection.  **  The  system  of  Education  in  Ontario  makes  provision  for  a 

thorough  inspection  of  all  classes  of  schools.  Scnool  inspection 
is  needed  (I)  to  enforce  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities,  and  (2)  to  see  that  the 
proper  methods  of  instruction  are  employed  and  that  the  teaching 
IS  made  effective.  In  order  to  secure  proper  supervision  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inspector  should  be  well  qualified,  and  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  pre- 
scribed regulations.  It  is  assumed  that  no  person  is  qualified  for 
this  important  position  who  is  not  posse^ssed  of  a  wide  mnge  of 
scholai*ship,  and  who  has  not  had  several  years  of  experience  jus 
a  teacher.  Without  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of 
fitness  to  deal  with  the  many  details  of  school  management,  and 
without  the  fonner  there  would  be  a  lack  of  that  culture  and 
broadness  of  view  which  scholarly  attainments  are  presumed  to 
give.  The  public  school  inspector  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  elementary  schools.  Experience  gained  only  in  a  high 
school  will  not  suffice.  The  following  is  the  regulation  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  public  school  inspectors : — 

Any  person  with  five  years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  of  which 
at  least  three  years  shall  have  been  in  a  public  school ;  who  holds  either 
sjiecialist  s  non-professional  standing  obtained  on  a  University  examination, 
or  a  Degree  in  Art«*  from  any  University  in  Ontario,  mth  first-class 
graduation  honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  recognized  depai-tmcnts  in 
such  University  ;  and  who  has  passed  the  examinations  of  the  Ontario 
Normal  College  for  a  s{)ecialist's  certificate,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
as  an  inspector  of  public  schools. 

"  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  have  these  officers  elected  by  a 
popular  vote.  Other  elements  than  those  of  fitness  might  tlien 
determine  the  appointment.  The  high  qualifi<^ations  required 
limit  the  number  of  candidates  and  shut  out  the  ordinary  *  office 
seeker'  from  the  list  of  applicants.  County  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  the  county  councils,  and  city  inspectors  by  the 
public  school  boards.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  position  is 
genemlly  filled  by  appointing  some  teacher  with  the  prescribed 
qualifications,  wfio,  oy  ability  and  application,  has  gained  a 
reputation  in  his  profession. 

"The  removal  of  an  inspector  seldom  occurs.  It  is  provided 
that  the  county  or  city  inspector  cannot  be  dismissed  except  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  or  board  appointing  him,  unless 
for  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  in  which  case  he  may  be  dismissed 
by  a  majority  vote,  or  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
It  is  quite  customary  for  inspectors  to  hold  their  positions  for 
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more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  tliey  keep  themselves  abreast 
of  the  echicational  progress  of  the  country  they  become  more 
useful  with  increased  experience.  By  his  intercourse  with  the 
ineiiibers  of  the  municipal  councils,  trustee  boards,  and  the 
t4?achers  of  his  district,  the  position  of  an  inspector  is  a  most 
iniportiint  one  for  exercising  through  his  scholarship,  professional 
^attainments,  and  chanicter  a  valuable  influence  upon  the  pupils 
cDf  the  public  schools. 

*'  The  statute  requires  each  numicipal  counciil  ot  a  county  to 

xippoint  an  inspt»ctor  of  public  schools.     If  there  are  more  than 

one  hundreil  and  twenty  schools  in  the  county  the  council  must 

Appoint  two  inspectors.     The  salary  of  county  inspectors  varies 

from   about   000   to   1,600   dollai*s   according    to    the   number 

of  schools.     The  minimum  rate  is  10  dollars  for  each  teacher, 

Jind   5  dollars  of  this  is  paid  by  the  Legislature.     In  cities,  if 

there  are  more   than  three   hundred  teachers,   two   inspectors 

must  be  appointed.     In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  most  of 

the  towns  the  county  inspector  is  also  inspecttor  of  the  city  or 

town  sc^hools.     It  is  usual  in  these  places  for  the  principal  to 

perform  many  duties  pertaining  to   the  orgimization  of   the 

schools  that  would  otherwise  be  discharged  by  the  inspector. 

"  In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  inspector  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  board,  the  salary  varies  from  about  1,200 
to  3,000  dollars,  the  Ijcgislature  allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  county 
schools,  5  dollars  for  each  teacher. 

"...    In  the  system  of  education  for  Ontario  there  has  been  a 

iudicious  division  of  responsibilities  among  different  authorities. 

\VhHt  has  largely  added  influence  for  good  to  the  position  of 

inspector  is  the  fact  that  he  is  free  from  many  of  the  duties 

assigned  to  su(*h  an  oflicer  in  some  other  countries.     He  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  authorization  of  text  books  or  the  fixing 

of  courses  of  study.     He  does  not  engage  the  teachers,  but  in 

ninil   schools  it  is  quite   customan'  for   trustees,   in  selecting 

teachers,  to  seek  his  advice.     In  cities  his  recommendations  are 

almost  invariably  sought   by   the   committee   of   the  board  to 

whom  the  sele(;tion  of  teachers  is  assigned,  and  it  rarely  happens 

tbat  the  trustees  i^ore  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

*'  The  inspector  is  not  required  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  teachers  in  Ontario.  By  entrusting  this  duty  to  a 
Wrd  of  examiners  ho  is  saved  from  the  'pressure  *  that  might 
otherwise  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  gi*ant  certific^ixtes.  He 
W  however,  a.s  chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  a  proper 
influence  in  ])reventing  incompetent  persons  from  entering  the 
proftMvsion,  and  without  his  approval  no  teacher  in  his  inspec- 
torate can  attend  a  normal  school.  It  therefore  follows  that 
inspectors  liave  power  to  block  incompetent  teachei's  from 
'living  permanent  certifi(3ates. 

"The  inspector  is  also  relieved  from  a  more  embarrassing  res- 
ponsibility— tliat  of  determining  the  academic  qualifications  of 
applicants  for  tciichers*  certificates.  This  duty  is  entnisted  to  a 
opard  of  examiners,  acting  not  under  local,  but  imd(»r  provin- 
cirf  authority.     The  aim  has  been  to  place  the  inspector  m  such 
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a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  give  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  the  most  important  duties  of  school  supervision  and  to  have 
his  tenure  of  office  so  secured  that  he  need  not  fear  being  dis- 
turbed so  lonff  as  he  discharges  his  duties  energetically,  honestly, 
and  Judiciously. 
ft«herK*  "  The  Educational  Association  of  Ontario  has  been  in  existence 

aitute'.  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  meets  during  the  Easter  holidays 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  relating  to  various 
questions  of  (Mliu^ational  interest.  The  meetings  of  this  body 
nave  done  nuich  towards  giving  direction  to  the  school  legislation 
of  the  Provin<x\     The  association  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  an 

*  Educational  Parliament.'  It  receives  a  grant  of  200  dollars  a 
year  from  the  Legislature,  and  its  proceedings  are  published  for 
the  infonnation  of  its  members.  Besides  tne  sessions  of  tho 
general  association,  very  many  valuable  papers  are  read  and 
discussed  in  sections  of  that  body.  In  this  way  there  have  been 
organized  sections  for  the  kindergartners,  public  school  teachers, 
high  school  teachers,  trainmg  school  teachers,  inspectors,  etc. 
There  have  also  been  formed  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
classics,  mathematics,  modem  languat;es,  and  science.  The  high . 
and  public  school  trustees  have  organized  a  provincial  association 
whicn  has,  in  like  manner,  contributed  uiutJi  to  the  discussion  of 
educational   questions.      It   is    now  a   section   of    the  general 

*  Educational  Association.' 

"  Besides  the  provincial  association,  there  is  organized  in  each 
county    or    inspectoral  district  a  *  teachers'   institute '  for  the 

t)urpose  of  imparting  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  and 
or  discussing  educational  matters,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department.  A  grant  of  25  dollars  is  paid  by  the 
Legislature  to  each  institute,  and  the  county  or  city  gives  a  grant 
of  an  equal  amount.  Many  of  the  associations  have  valuable 
libraries  of  professional  works.  The  public  school  inspector 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  these  county  associations, 
and  he  is  generally  aided  by  the  more  experienced  public 
school  tciichers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  one  or  more  high  schools 
or  collegiate  institutes  situated  within  his  district.  A  director 
of  teachers'  institutes,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department, 
frequently  attends  these  meetings,  and  very  often  other  prominent 
persons  are  invited  to  ^ive  addresses  on  educational  topics.  The 
main  object,  however,  is  to  have  discussed  pedagogical  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  enable  teachers  to  *  compare 
notes '  regarding  their  daily  duties.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  felt 
it  to  be  necessjiry  that  his  pupils  should  '  drink  from  a  running 
stre^im  rather  than  from  a  stagnant  pool.'  ...  In  cities 
these  Jissociations  often  meet  monthly  under  direction  of  the 
inspector.  Sometimes  he  finds  it  desirable  to  have  teachers  of 
the  same  grade  meet  together.  These  institutes  have  also  had 
the  effect  of  creating  greater  interest  in  school  work  among  the 
general  public." 
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II.   SeC(JX1)ARY    EinJCATION. 

**  With  the  approval  of  the  Lieut.-Govcriior  in  C-ouiicil  hiph   u\ah 
schools  inav  be  c^t-ablished  bv  the  council  of  anv  count v,  in  any   ^nooln. 
municipality  containing  not  fewer  than  one  thousiind  inhabitants. 
If  two  or  more  niuni(;ipalities  form  a  district,  with  an  wljacent 
incorporated  village,  a  nigh  school  may  be  (established  in  such 
<l]stnct  if  it  contains  at  lejist  three  thousiuid  inhabitants.     Eiich 
clistriet  is,  however,  gen<*nilly  confined  to  one  municijMility.     The 
municipal  council  of  a  rity  may  esUiblish  as  many  nigh  scIkxJs 
ss   it    may  deem   expedient,   subject   to    the   approval    of    the 
Lieut. -Governor  in  Council.     The  following  are  tlie  requirements 
of  a  high  school,  and  the  Government  grant  may  hv  withh(»ld  if 
its  efficiency  or  the  requirements  arc  not  maintained: — 

(1)  No  connection  with  a  public  school  ha  regards  premises. 

(2)  A  Kite  of  at  least  half  an  acre  in  extent,  well  fenced,  well 
drained,  planted  with  nhade  trees,  and  suitably  pi*ovided  with  walks 
in  front  and  rear. 

(3)  A  playground,  and  all  other  necessary  provision  for  physical 
exercise. 

(4)  A  well  or  other  nieans  of  supplying  pure  drinking  water. 

(.'i)  Water-closets  for  the  sexe^s  >*e|)arate  and  in  se|jarate  yards,  junl. 
pDJperly  screened  from  observatic)n. 

(6)  A  building  large  enr)Ugh  to  provide  ample  acx;ommodatioii  for 
every  pupil  in  attendance,  with  all  necessary  provision  for  light,  heat, 
and  ventilation,  and  two  entrances  with  covered  porches. 

(7)  Suitable  seiiarate  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  furniture,  desks, 
l>lack-b(jard8,  ana  ma])s,  apj>aratus,  and  library  of  reference  of  the 
maximum  value  recognised  for  schools  with  two  masters. 

(8)  A  principal,  and  at  least  two  assistants. 

••  Coll€^iat<i  institutes  are  nearlv  the  siune  as  high  schools  as  Collegiate 
regards  the  regulations  bv  which  thevare  governed.  They  receivci  Institute*, 
largergrants  from  the  Legislature  in  \'iew  ot  the  superior  ecjuipment 
required  for  their  establishment  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
teachers  of  higher  attainments,  and  a  greater  number  of  them, 
than  for  high  schools.  The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  sUitute 
imder  which  a  high  school  may  beconuj  a  collegiate  institute : — 

C)n  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Eduwition,  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  any  high  school  having 
(I)  suitable  school  buildings,  out-buildings,  grounds  an<l  appliances 
for  physical  training :  (2)  a  library,  containing  standard  lMK)ks  of 
reference  in  the  subjects  of  the  nigh  schfK>l  curriculum  :  (3)  a 
laboratory,  with  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  t<iaching 
the  elements  of  the  sciences ;  (4)  a  staff  of  at  least  five  teachers, 
four  l>eing  specialists,  one  in  each  of  the  following  departments  : 
Classics,  Matnematics,  Natural  Stnence,  Mo<lern  Ijanguages,  including 
English,  and  any  one  of  the  staff  being  a  s|)ecialist  in  the  Commercial 
pepartmcnt ;  (5)  such  other  assistants  as  will  s^^cure  thorough 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  on  the  curriculum  of  studies  approved 
by  the  Education  Department  for  collegiate  institutes;  may  be 
constituted  a  collegiate  institute  by  order  of  the  Lieut^iumt-Govenior 
in  Council. 
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"  The  regulations  also  provide : — 

(1^  No  high  school  shall  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  collegiate 
institute  without  such  a  minimum  equipment  in  the  wav  of  library, 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  gymnasium,  maps  and  globes,  as 
IS  the  maximum  recognised  for  high  schools  with  three  or  more 
masters." 

(2)  Any  collegiate  institute  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  herem  for  the  status  of  a  collegiate  institute  may,  on  the 
joint  reix)rt  of  the  high  school  inspectors,  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
a  high  school,  and  deprived  of  the  special  legislative  gi*ant,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Education." 

"  Each  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  tnistees,  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  public  schools. 
Each  board  consists  of  at  least  six  tnistees,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  cities  and  towns  separated  from  the  county,  three  of  these 
are  appointed  by  the  county  council,  and  three  by  the  council  of 
the  town  or  village  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  If  the 
district  is  composed  of  more  than  one  municipality,  then  each  ol 
these  municipalities  is  represented  on  the  hiffh  scliool  boanl.  In 
towns  separated  from  the  county  all  the  trustees  are  appomted 
by  the  town  council.  In  cities  the  council  also  appoints  all  the 
tnistees,  and  if  two  high  schools  are  esUiblished,  twelve  trustees 
are  appointed,  and  if  more  than  two,  the  council  appoints  eighteen 
trustees.  Each  trustee  so  appointed  holds  office  generaUy  for 
three  vears.  Two  other  trustees  holding  office  for  one  year  may 
be  added,  one  by  the  public  school  board  and  the  other  by  tho 
separate  school  boaru  of  the  city,  town  or  incorporated  village 
w^here  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is  situated.  High 
school  trustees  cannot  be  members  of  the  municipal  council." 

"  The  cost  of  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  is  made 
up  of  the  expenditure  required  for  *  Permanent  Improvements 
and  *  Maintenance.'  The  former  of  these  must  be  met  entirely 
by  the  district  or  municipality,  and  consists  mainly  of  the 
expenditure  for  school  site,  building,  furniture,  and  eciuipment. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  usual  outlay  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  other  officers,  repairs,  fuel,  stationery,  and  sundry  expenses 
for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  is  met  from  four  sources,  viz. : 
(1)  Government  grants ;  (2)  county  grants  ;  (tS)  district  or  muni- 
cipal grants ;  and  (4)  fees  of  students. 

"(1.)  Grovernment  grants  to  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institute  are  mainly  based  on  the  efforts  made  by  the  locality.  If 
the  locul  expemliture  is  good,  a  convspondingly  liberal  grant 
may  be  expected  from  the  Legislature,  so  far  as  the  annual  appro- 
priation will  allow.  As  a  minimum  each  high  school  receives  a  hxed 
grant  of  375  dollars,  and  each  collegiate  institute  an  iulditional 
grant  of  275  dollars.  On  the  condition  and  suitfibility  of  the 
premises  a  high  school  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  grant  of 
150  dollars  and  a  collegiate  institute  to  one  of  200  dollars.  For 
equipment  there  is  a  maximum  grant  of  200  dollars  and  one  of 
600  dollars  on  the  basis  of  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  remainder 
of  the  grant  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance 
The  grants  in  fiiU  vary  fropi  ^bout  500  dollars  to  1.800  dollars  on 
the  basis  thus  outlined. 
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"(2.^  The  county  council  is  required  to  make  a  grant  to 
each  nigh  school  or  colle^ate  institute  in  the  county  equal 
to  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature.  This  grant  is  intended 
to  meet  the  cost  of  instruction  for  county  pupils ;  that  is,  for 
tho6e  pupils  of  the  county  who  do  not  reside  m  the  municipality 
or  district  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  equivalent  of  the  Government  grant  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  county  pupils, 
and  in  that  case  the  county  is  liable  for  whatever  aaditional 
amount  is  necessary  to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  part  of  the  statute  is  that  the 
county  should  pay  for  the  education  of  county  pupils. 

"(3.)  After  the  county  and  legislative  grants  have  been  received 
whatever  further  sums,  in  addition  to  any  fees  which  have  been 
paid,  may  be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance,  must  be 
made  up  by  the  municipality  or  district  where  the  high  school 
is  situated,  on  the  requisition  of  theTnistee  Board.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  the  municipal  grant  raised  for  this  purpose 
IS,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  If,  for  instance,  there  are  as  many  county  as 
resident  pupils,  the  county  and  district  pay  eaual  snares  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  after  deducting  tne  legislative  grant. 
Should  there  be  any  dispute  as  regards  these  amounts  the  Act 
provides  a  roady  settlement  by  arbitration. 

"  (4.)  County  coimcils  may  require  a  portion  of  the  liability 

of  die  county  to  be  paid   by  the  county  pupils   in  fees  not 

exceeding  one  dollar  per  month,  the  fee  being  uniform  for  all 

liigh   schools   in    the   county.      Resident  pupils  may  also  be 

required  by  the  board  to  pay  tees,  thus  lessening  the  amount  to 

be  raised  by  the  municipality.     It  thus  follows  that  the  question 

of  free  high  schools  is  left  to  be  determined  by  each  locality,  and 

it  has  been   found   that  this  option  is  more  satisfiictory  than 

makii^  all  high  school  free  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  fixing  a 

imiform  fee  for  the  Province.     Non-resident  pupils,  that  is  those 

from  other  counties,  must  pay  such  fees  as  the  board  deems 

expedient,  but  such  fees  must  not  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 

maintenance   or  less   than   those  of   county  pupils.      Of  the 

128  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  48  of  tnem  are  free, 

and  the  fees  in  the  others  vary  from  2.50  to  26  dollars  per  year." 

"A  uniform  examination  is  held  every  year  about  tne  first  of  Entrance 
July  for  admission  to  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  Bxamuia- 
Each  high  school  has  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  the  public  school 
inspector,  and  two  qualified  teachers  who  have  no  pupils  at  the 
examination,  one  being  appointed  by  the  public  school  board 
and  the  other  by  the  separate  school  board  of  the  city,  town,  or 
village  where  the  high  school  is  situated.  The  examiners  are 
paid  1  dollar  per  pupil  for  their  services,  and  the  cost  may  be 
met  by  fees  from  the  candidates  or  by  the  county  and  district 
for  their  respective  shares.  The  examination  papers  are  prepared 
by  the  high  school  inspectors  and  public  and  separate  school 
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inspectors  appointed  by  the  minister  of  education  and  sent  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  the  presiding  examiner,  to  be  opened  during 
the  hours  of  the  examination.  Only  those  pupils  who  pass  the 
examination  and  whose  admission  has  been  confirmea  by  the 
hieh  school  inspectors  can  be  admitted  to  a  high  school  or 
collegiate  institute.  The  examination  is  based  on  the  course  of 
the  wurth  form  of  the  public  schools,  and  includes  the  following 
subjects  and  values : — Reading,  50  marks ;  drawing,  50 ;  neat- 
ness, 35 ;  writing,  50 ;  orthography,  30 ;  literature,  100 ;  arith- 
metic, 100 ;  grammar,  100  ;  geography,  75 ;  composition,  100 ; 
history,  75.  Optional  papers  are  set  in  temperance  and  hygiene 
and  agriculture,  each  valued  at  75.  The  standard  reqiured  to 
pass  is  one-third  in  each  subject  and  one-half  of  the  aggr^ate 
number  of  marks.  There  is  also  provision  for  recommending  in 
case  of  failure  the  following  classes  of  candidates : — (a)  Those 
who  fail  to  reach  the  standard  prescribed  in  some  subject,  but 
who  make  considerably  more  than  the  aggregate  marks  required, 
and  (6)  those  who  in  tne  opinion  of  the  examiners,  on  account 
of  age  or  for  some  special  reason,  should  be  recommended.  The 
reasons  should  be  set  forth  in  each  case.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  examiners  and  the  answer  papers  (to  provide  for  any 
appeals)  are  sent  to  the  Education  Department.  The  regulations 
also  provide  for  the  provisional  admission,  during  the  interval 
between  examinations,  of  pupils  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  regular  examination,  and  who  would  suffer  if  not  allowed 
to  attend  a  high  school.  Certificates  are  granted  to  all  pupils 
whose  admission  has  been  confirmed  by  the  high  school 
inspectors.  About  20,000  candidates  annually  write  at  the 
entrance  examination  and  about  half  that  number  pass/' 

Number  of  collegiate  institutes,  37 ;  high  schools,  93 ;  total, 
130. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  23,301 ;  percentage  of  average 
attendance,  60. 

Number  of  teachers,  57 1 .  Average  salary  for  principals,  $1,1 77 ; 
for  assistants,  $814.  The  salaries  of  specialists  in  collegiate 
institutes  range  from  about  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  cost  per 
pupil  is  about  $34.26. 

"  The  origin  and  development  of  the  system  of  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Education  Department  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  considering  the  general  aims  of  written  examinations. 

"  (1.)  Examinations  furnish  valuable  aid  to  both  teachers  and 
students  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  taken  up.  They  tend  to  give  direction  to  the  teach- 
ing, and  to  prevent  faulty  methods  of  instruction  and  a  conse- 
quent waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  held  that  a  proper  sjrstem 
of  examination  does  much  to  miprove  the  discipline  of  school  or 
college,  and  that  wherever  exammations  are  ignored  the  morale 
of  the  institution  will  be  found  weak  and  the  education  inferior. 
In  Ontario  the  aim  has  been,  by  making  physical  training 
compulsory  and  by  emphasizing  tne  inculcation  of  high  morea 
principles,  U)  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possible  evils  of  examina- 
tions, an4  to  guard  carefully  their   educational  value   wbil^ 
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utilizing  them  for  other  purposes  for  which  their  application  is 
indispensable. 

''  (2.)  Examinations  are  serviceable  as  tests  for  the  promotion  of 
pupils.  They  are  almost  essential,  but  do  not  supply  the  only 
daia  for  this  purpose.  In  the  schools  of  Ontario  promotions 
are  generally  made  by  the  principal,  aided  by  the  members  of 
his  ^XjbSL  The  principal  and  his  assistants  prepare  their  own 
questions,  and  hold  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
promotions  are  not,  however,  based  entirely  on  "  percentages  " 
gained  at  the  final  examinations.  The  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
class  records  are  also  taken  into  account,  and  to  some  extent  the 
general  estimate  made  by  the  teachers  as  to  the  pupil's  industnr 
and  ability.  Evidence  of  power  and  fitness  to  oegin  the  work 
of  a  higher  class  is  recognized  as  the  main  consideration  in 
deciding  upon  the  promotion  of  a  pupil. 

The  pupils  in  eitner  a  high  or  public  school  may  be  promoted 
firom  time  to  time  and  reach  the  highest  form,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal,  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  his  classes.  No  pupil  is  obliged  to  take  any  examinations 
other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  principal,  and  parents  are 
left  free  to  have  their  children  write  or  not  at  the  departmental 
or  any  other  examinations.  It  is  found,  however,  desirable  and 
expeaient  in  practice  to  modify  this  feature  of  school  organization 
in  view  of  the  third  object  of  examinations." 

"  (3.)  Examinations  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certi- 
ficates that  have  a  qualifying  or  commercial  value.  These 
cannot  be  left  to  be  awardea  by  the  teachers  or  other  local 
authorities  of  each  school.  To  do  so  would  furnish  no  guarantee 
of  uniformity  in  standards,  and  without  such  uniformity  the 
value  of  the  certificates  granted  would  be  slight.  The  estimate  of 
teachers  may,  however,  receive  consideration  in  special  cases 
where  a  candidate,  through  sickness  or  other  cause,  clearly  fails 
to  do  himself  justice.  Uniformity  is  secured  by  the  system  of 
departmental  examinations  adopted  for  the  entire  Province.  It 
is  also  found  convenient  for  teachers  in  high  schools  to  utilize 
generally  the  departmental  examinations  for  purposes  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  regulations  regarding  the  mode  by  which  these  are 
conducted  have,  moreover,  m  view  the  direction  given  to  the 
teaching,  and  their  consequent  educational  effect  upon  all  the 
pupils  of  the  schools. 

"  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  system  is  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
the  three  objects  of  examinations  here  mentioned,  and  to  lessen, 
as  fisur  as  possible,  the  evils  that  are  said  to  be  associated  with 
tests  of  this  kind.  •  The  method  is  practically  a  combination  of 
the  systems  of  admission  to  college  oy  certificate  and  by  exami- 
nation. 

"  The  plan  adopted  in  Ontario  has  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  examinations.  For  instance,  the  high  school  entrance  exami- 
nation is  conveniently  used  by  public  school  teachers  as  a  test 
for  promotion  to  the  fifth  form,  and  the  high  school  primary  and 
leaving  examinations  serve  as  promotion  exaeminations  to  higher 
forms  m  th^  s^copdary  schools. 
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"  Some  years  ago  in  Ontario  each  of  the  four  or  five  universities 
held  its  own  matriculation  examinations.  The  law  society,  the 
medical  council  and  the  divinity  schools  had  their  own  entrance 
examinations.  There  were  besides,  examinations  held  for 
admission  to  normal  schools  and  other  training  institutions  for 
teachers.  Dentistry,  pharmacy  and  engineering  each  had  its 
own  tests  for  admission  to  a  course  of  study  for  these  professions. 
What  made  matters  worse  was  that  the  courses  prescribed  were 
not  based  on  a  common  curriculum,  the  examinations  were  held 
at  different  periods  of  the  high  school  term,  and  pupils  were 
under  the  expense,  in  most  cases,  of  going  from  home  in  order 
to  write  at  any  one  of  these  examinations. 

"  This  condition  of  affairs,  so  annoying  to  high  school  teachers 
in  the  organization  of  their  classes,  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
having  prescribed  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  the  Province, 
and  by  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  different  universities 
and  the  various  teamed  bodies  of  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Education  Department.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the  same 
time  and  on  tne  same  papers  in  every  high  school  and  collegiate 
institute.  The  student  who  passes  the  examination  may  secure 
a  certificate  or  certificates  which  will  admit  him  as  a  matriculant 
to  any  university  in  the  Province ;  to  the  school  of  practical 
science;  to  a  course  of  study  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
pharmacy ;  to  a  course  of  theology  in  any  divinity  school,  or  to 
a  county  model  school,  or  some  other  institution  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers. 

"  The  examination  papers  are  prepared  by  examiners  quaUfied 
by  experience  as  teacners  in  high  schools  or  universities  to  set 
suitable  papers  To  avoid  narrowness  in  style  the  examiners  are 
selected  from  a  wide  field,  and  are  changed  from  time  to  time. 
The  answer  papers  of  candidates  are  read  by  university  gradu- 
ates actually  engaged  in  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  the 
papers  are  valued  by  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  same 
work  in  their  own  schools,  and  whose  pupils  are  candidates  at 
the  same  examination.  The  regulations  make  such  necessary 
provision  as  prevents  any  identification  of  the  papers  read  by 
any  of  the  associate  examiners. 

"  An  important  feature  of  the  examination  system  in  Ontario  is 
that  a  stuaent's  calling  in  life  need  not  necessarily  be  determined 
by  the  course  taken  up  in  school.  If  he  has  no  special  object  in 
view  but  to  secure  a  good  education,  no  bett<er  plan  is  open  to 
him  for  this  purpose  than  to  strive  to  gain  a  high  school  leaving 
certificate.  Should  he  afterwards  decide  to  enter  a  university, 
or  to  take  up  a  professional  course,  he  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
necessary  pissport,  without  being  obliged  to  turn  again  to  his 
books  and  prepare  for  an  examination. 

**  The  course  of  study  for  Fonn  I.  in  high  schools  is  prescribed 
with  the  object  of  requirinsf  all  students  to  receive  at  first  a 
good  business  education.  The  object  in  view  is  to  guarantee 
that  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  students  will  not  suffer 
by  having  undue  attention  given  to  subjects  required  for  entering 
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the  professions.  The  examinations  that  may  be  held  in  the 
junior  classes,  or  Form  I.,  are  left  almost  entirely  to  the  teachers. 
Those  students  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  other 
subjects,  show  proficiency  in  reading,  drawing,  and  the  commer- 
cial course,  receive  commercial  certificates  signed  by  the  principal. 
A  student  who  receives  a  high  school  commercial  certificate  nas 
taken  about  the  same  course  as  a  pupil  from  the  elementary 
schools  who  has  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination. 

"  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  July,  m  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  Forms  II.,  lU.  and  IV.  of  high  schools. 
Cfmoidates  who  pass  the  examination  for  Forms  I.  and  II.  receive 
high  school  primary  certificates;  for  Form  III.  high  school 
junior  leaving  certificates,  or  university  matriculation  certificates ; 
and  for  Form  IV.,  senior  leaving  certificates,  and  perhaps  univer- 
sity matriculation  certificates  with  honours." 

"  The  highest  positions  in  the  teaching  profession  are  open  only  The  Schc 
to  the  graauates  of  the  School  of  P^agogy.  This  institution  is  o^Podagi 
locatea  in  Toronto,  and  in  it  are  trained  the  first  class  public 
school  teachers,  the  assistants  and  principals  of  high  schools  and 
coU^pate  institutes,  and  the  public  school  inspectors.  Its 
importance  may  be  seen  from  the  additional  fact  that  only  first 
class  teachers  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  principals  of  county 
model  schools  or  members  of  county  boards  of  examiners.  The 
associate  examiners  for  the  departmental  examinations  must  be 
university  graduates  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  this  pro- 
vision practically  leaves  the  work  of  reading  the  papers  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  School  of 
Pe<ij^9gy. 

"The  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  in  &ct  the  f^Kichers 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  As  mgh  school  teachers  they 
educate  the  students  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  as  principals 
of  model  schools  they  give  the  professional  training  required  at 
first  of  every  public  school  teacher.  At  the  departmental  exami- 
nations they  may  be  said  to  guard  the  avenues  for  admission  to 
the  universities  and  to  the  professions,  arid  at  county  board 
examinations  they  are  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  become  third  class  teachers.  In  tact  their  influence  as 
inspectors  and  teachers  is  so  far-reaching  as  to  extend,  it  may  be 
saia,  to  the  entire  half  million  children  attending  the  schools  of 
the  Province. 

"  To  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy  it  is  necessary  for  a 
student  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  senior  leaving  certificate. 
A  large  number  of  its  students  are,  however,  B.A.*s  oi  the  various 
universities  of  the  Province,  many  of  them  being  graduates  of 
high  honour  standing.  Teachers  who  hold  second  class  certifi- 
cates fix)m  one  of  the  normal  schools,  and  have  taught  two  years, 
are  exempted  from  attendance,  but  must,  like  others,  hold  senior 
leaving  certificates  and  pass  the  final  examination.  When  they 
pass  this  examination  thev  receive  first  class  public  school 
teachers'  certificates,  which  itlso  qualify  them  to  teach  as 
assistants  in  high  schools.  Third  class  teachers,  who  have  taught 
three  years  and  hold  senior  leaving  certificates,  by  attending  the 
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School  of  Pedagogy  and  passine  the  examination,  are  entitled 
likewise  to  first  class  public  scnool  teachers'  certificates.  The 
other  certificates  grants  qualify  only  to  teach  in  high  schools  or 
collegiate  institutes,  but  first  class  certificates  answer  for  both 
purposes. 

**  As  in  the  case  of  the  normal  schools  the  course  of  study  is 
almost  entirely  professional.  Besides  observ'at.v)n  of  the  teaching 
done  in  the  provincial  model  schools,  including  the  kindergartens, 
an  important  part  of  the  course  consists  of  model  lessons  given 
by  the  lecturers  and  practice  lessons  by  the  students  themselves 
who  are  formed  into  classes  for  the  purpose.  It  is  held  that 
much  valuable  training  can  be  given,  and  many  requisites  of  a 
good  teacher  tested,  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  clasj^, 
even  as  an  assistant.  The  ability  to  show  the  lo^cal  arrangement 
of  a  subject  to  be  taught,  to  recognise  the  salient  points  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  presentation  lesson,  to  show,  as  a  teacher, 
accuracy  of  language  and  grasp  of  the  matter  to  be  taken  up 
before  a  class — tnese  and  kindred  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher 
should,  and  may,  be  acauired  before  any  chance  is  given  to 
experiment  on  a  class  of  nigh  school  pupils.  Those  who  desire 
to  oecome  specialists  in  collegiate  institutes  must  first  pass  the 
non-professional  examinations  required  at  the  university.  For 
them  an  additional  course  of  training  is  provided  in  methods  and 
a  higher  standard  is  exacted  at  the  professional  examination. 

•'When  a  teacher-in-training  shows  that  he  possesses  good 
teaching  ability  he  may  complete  the  course  in  half  a  year,  but 
in  many  instances  a  year's  work  is  found  necessary.  He  then 
passes  the  examination  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  enters 
upon  the  practical  part  of  his  training.  The  "  Interim  Certificate  " 
wnich  he  receives  qualifies  him  to  teach  for  six  months  in  any 
high  school  or  collegiate  institute.  He  is  thrown,  as  any  regular 
assistant,  upon  his  own  resources,  and  lie  receives  the  aavice  and 
support  of  an  experienced  principal,  who,  as  a  rule,  if  teaching 
ability  is  exhibited,  desires  to  retain  him  as  a  permanent  member 
of  his  staff*.  At  the  close  of  the  halt  year  those  who  have  been 
thus  serving  their  "  apprenticeship "  are  required  to  pass  a 
practical  examination  in  teaching,  conducted  by  the  high  school 
mspectors  or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Minister.  If 
successful  they  receive  pennanent  certificates,  but  if  they  have 
proved  themselves  failures  in  the  work,  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  profession. 

The  holder  of  an  assistant's  certificate,  if  a  graduate  in  arts  of 
a  British  or  Canadian  university,  who  has  taught  successfully 
two  years  in  a  high  school,  is  entitled  to  a  principal's  certificate, 
and  if  before  or  after  this  he  qualifies  by  examination  as  a 
specialist,  he  has  gained  the  highest  certificate  awarded  by  the 
Department. 

"About  100  students  attend  the  School  of  Pedagogy  each 


session." 


"  The  inspectors  of  high  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  selected  from  principals  of  collegiate  institutes, 
who  have  attained  the  front  rank  in  their  profession.    The 
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important  functions  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  regulations 
under  which  they  are  conducted  render  their  inspection  a  matter 
which  largely  affects  elementary  as  well  as  higher  education. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  educationist's  thar 
work  of  this  kind  to  be  properly  [XJifonned  must  be  assigned  to 
experts  practically  engaged  jis  teachers  in  high  school  or  uni- 
versity. The  high  school  inspectors,  like  tlie  public  school 
inspectors,  are  also  largely  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
licensing  teachers.  They  have,  however,  and  properly  so,  a  voice 
like  public  school  instructors,  in  preventing  incompetent  persons 
from  entering  the  profession. 

"  The  high  school  inspectors  have  thus  been  enabled  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  proper  work  of  supervision,  and  acting 
under  r^^ations  of  tne  Education  Department,  their  official 
visits  have  tended  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  schools. 
Their  reports  to  trustees  have  in  a  few  years  brought  about 
great  improvements  in  the  accommodations,  large  additions  to 
the  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  superior  appliances  for  physical 
training.  More  satisfactory  still  has  been  tne  advance  made  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staffs    .    .    ." 

III.  University  Education. 

History  of  tlte  University  of  Toronto  {from  the  University  of  The 
Toronto  Calendar  /or  1896-97).— The  movement  which  ended  in  Provincial 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  the  centre  of     "^^®"*  y 
the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  originated  with 
Creneral  Simcoe,  the   First  Governor   of  Upper  Canada,  who 
repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction,  both  before  his  departure 
from  Elngland  and  also  during  his  term  of  office  (1792-1796), 
that  the  best  interests  alike  of  the  Government  and   of  the 
inhabitants  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Upper 
Canada.     It  was  not,  however,  during  his  administration  that 
the  project  assumed  a  definite  form. 

In  1797  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  in  a 

ioint  address  to  ffing  Geoi^e  III.  asked  "  that  his  Majesty  would 

be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  Government  in  the  Province 

to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown 

as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  respectable 

Grammar  School,  in  each  district  thereof ;  and  also  a  College  or 

University  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  different  branches 

of  liberal  knowledge."    To  this  address  a  favourable  answer  was 

transmitted,  and  the  acting  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  Peter 

Aussell,  was  directed  to  determine  the  manner  and  character  of 

the     appropriation.      In    accordance    with    this    request    the 

Executive    Council    of    Upper   Canada    reported   on   the    1st 

X)ecember,  1798,  that  an  appropriation  of  500,000  acres  would 

V)e  sufficient  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  four  Grammar 

Schools  and  a  University.     For  the  foundation  of  the  latter 

^tiothing  was  done  until  1827,  when  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted 

for  the  establishment  at  or  near  York,  as  Toronto  was  then 

called,  of  a  college  "  with  the  style  and  privilege  of  a  University." 

to  be  called  "  King's  College,"  having  for  its  endowment  that 
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portion  of  the  grant  of  "  waste  lands  '*  originally  provided  for  the 
University  in  the  report  above  referred  to.    These  lands  were  in 

1828  exchanged  for  225,944  acres  of  Crown  Reserves 

The  opening  of  the  College  was  delayed  for  fourteen  years.  In 
consequence  of  public  representations  on  the  sectarian  character 
of  the  College,  all  religious  tests  were  abolished  by  an  amended 
charter  which  passed  the  two  Houses  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1837.  In  1842 
the  affairs  of  the  University  had  assumed  such  a  condition  as  to 
render  its  oi-ganisation  possible,  and  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
Law  and  Divinity  were  estabhshed.  In  that  year  the  erection 
of  the  College  Building  was  beeun.  In  1843  the  first  matricula- 
tion of  students  took  place,  ana  inaugiu-al  addresses  and  lectures 
were  delivered  on  the  8th  and  9th  June  of  that  year. 

The  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  amended  charter  of  1837 
had  contmued  after  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1842,  owing  to 
efforts  made  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  in 
1849  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  effected  important  modifications 
in  the  constitution  of  King's  College  whereby  all  instruction 
in  Divinity  was  discontinued,  and  a  larger  measure  of  public 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  instituted,  through  the 
formation  of  a  Senate,  of  which  a  number  of  the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  name  was  now  changed  from 
tnat  of  the  University  of  King's  College  to  that  of  "  The 
University  of  Toronto." 

Three  years  afterwards  the  University  underwent  a  further 
transformation,  by  which  the  Act  of  1853  abolished  its  Faculties 
of  Medicine  and  Law,  and  divided  its  functions  between  the  two 
newly  organised  corporations  of  the  "University  of  Toronto" 
and  "  University  College."  To  the  Senate  were  assi^ed  the 
duties  of  frammg  the  curriculum,  holding  examinations  and 
admitting  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine,  while  to  the 
President  and  Professors  of  University  College,  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  corporation  with  special  powers,  were  assigned  the 
teaching  in  Arts  and  the  entire  discipline  and  control  of  students. 
The  models  followed  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Universities,  it 
was  claimed,  were  the  University  of  London  and  University 
College,  London,  both  of  which  nad  then  been  only  recently 
established.  For  thirty-four  years  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College  performed  the  functions  respectively 
assigned  to  them  by  this  Act  .  .  .  and  for  thirty-four  jears 
the  constitution  of  the  two  corporations  above  mentioned 
remained  unchanged.  Other  collegiate  bodies,  principally 
denominational  schools  of  theolog}^  entered  into  affihation  witn 
the  University,  and,  with  regard  to  their  especial  requirements, 
the  course  of  study  in  Oriental  Languages  was  augmented ;  but 
the  Faculty  of  University  College  continued  to  do  the  work  of 
instniction  for  nearly  all  the  students  in  Arts  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  The  candidates  for  examinations 
and  degrees  in  Medicine  were  trained  in  medical  schools  in 
affiliation  with  the  University,  and  in  the  Faculty  of  I^aw  the 
examinations  were  based  upon  text-books  prescribed  by  the 
Senate,  without  teaching. 
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In  1887  both  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Univei*sity 
CoU^e  were  remodelled  bv  the  University  Federation  Act. 
The  main  object  of  renewea  legislation  was  to  secure  a  more 
miifonn  standard  of  higher  education  by  the  union  of  the 
various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the  Pro- 
vincial University.  Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Act,  Victoria 
University  at  Cobourg,  representing  the  Methodist  body,  has 
entered  into  federation  with  the  university  of  Toronto.  Tlie 
governing  body  of  this  institution  is  now  represented  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  its  graduates  elect 
representatives  to  the  same  Dody,  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
£Etculty  and  students  of  Victoria  Universitv  to  Toronto,  the 
Union  of  the  two  Universities  has  been  effected.  Under  the 
Federation  Act,  the  theological  colleges  also,  formerly  in 
aflUiation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  nave  become  federated 
colleges,  and  enjoy  increased  representation  on  the  Senate. 

"The  fiwjulty  of  University  College,  by  the  Act  of  1887, 
consists  of  [)rofessors  and  lecturers  in  Classical  Languages  and 
Literature  (including  lecturers  in  Ancient  History),  Oriental 
Languages,  English,  French,  German,  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
All  other  portions  of  the  Arts  course  are  assigned  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  of  which  the  lectures 
are  made  equally  available  to  the  students  of  University 
CoUege,  and  those  of  all  federating  universities  and  colleges. 
....  A  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  established  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1887,  and  teaching  is  imparted  in  all  branches  of  medical 
science.  All  the  advantages  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  available 
for  the  students  in  Meuicine,  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
scientific  departments  are  utilised  equally  by  students  in  both 
&culties. 

In    1888  a  stimulus  was  given    to  the  study  of  scientific 

methods  of  farming  by  the  affiliation  of  the  Ontano  Agricultural 

CoUege,  and  the  adoption  of  a  curriculum  of  study  for  the 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.     Similarly  an 

examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was 

instituted,  as  a  consequence  of   the  affiliation   of  the   Royal 

College    of    Dental    Surgeons    of   Ontario.      The    College    of 

t'harmacy  was  subsequently  admitted   to  affiliation,  and  with 

t.lie  extension   of  the  same  privileges  to  the  Toronto  College 

of  Music,  a  curriculum  of  study  was  prepared  for  the  degree 

of  Bachelor  of  Music.     The  School  of  Practical  Science  was 

affiliated  in  1889,  and  graduates  of  the   School  are  specially 

eligible  on  certain  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor   of 

Applied    Science  and   of  various  degrees  in    Engineering    in 

t:he  University.      By  a  recent    enactment    of   the    Senate    a 

cnirricodum  was  prescribed  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

«uid  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Thus,*  "the  highest  institution  of  learning  in  Ontario  controlled 
by  provincial  authority  is  the  University  of  Toronto.      It  is  the 
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copestone  of  the  educational  structure  ...  It  is  cheerfully 
sustained  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  has  a  large 
body  of  devoted  graduates  representing  all  the  leading  i^ligious 
denominations.  ...  It  is  a  conservative  force  guarding  the 
e<Iucational  citadel  from  ill-sulvised  innovations,  ana  at  the  same 
time  an  agent  of  progi'ess  and  enlightenment    .    .    ." 

"  The  entire  system  of  education  in  Ontario  has  been  established 
with  the  object  of  making  good  citizens.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
state  is  benefited  by  havmg  its  educational  facilities  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  reach  of  all.  With  all  our  public 
schools  free,  and  our  high  schools  either  free  or  available  by  the 
payment  of  comparatively  low  fees,  the  University  of  Toronto 
also  opens  its  doors  on  easy  terms  to  all  students  who  pass 
the  matriculation  examinations  .  .  .  Accepting  the  honest 
convictions  of  those  favourable  as  well  as  of  those  adverse  to 
denominational  oversight  in  the  training  of  youth,  the  University 
Federation  Act  has  presented  a  solution  of  a  problem  at  one  time 
embarrassing  to  statesmen  and  dangerous  to  the  progress  of 
higher  education." 

"For  many  years  the  University  experienced  repeated  changes 
in  its  local  habitation  as  well  as  in  the  scope  of  its  functions.  The 
stately  pile  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  coll^iate 
buildmgs  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  University  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  since  been  recon- 
structed with  many  internal  improvements.  Considerable  extension 
has  been  effected  in  the  numbers,  capacity,  and  adequate  equipment 
of  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Much  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  improvements  in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation. 

"The  new  school  of  biology,  which  harmonises  in  structure  with 
the  University,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial 
buildings  on  the  Continent  devoted  to  that  department  of  science. 
Its  comdors,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  are  of  a  very  spacious 
character.  The  central  portion  is  assigned  to  the  University 
Biological  Museum.  This  contains,  in  addition  to  other  collections, 
an  extensive  and  valuable  series  of  preparations  used  for  illus- 
trating the  lectures  in  animal  and  vegetable  morphology  and 
embryology. 

*'  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  University  stands  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  a  large  four-storey  building,  where  students  have 
extensive  fiicilities  for  gaining  proficiency  in  the  diflferent  depart- 
ments of  applied  science.  The  accommodation  has  in  view 
extensive  courses  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  assaying  and 
engineering. 

"  A  new  building  for  chemistry  was  provided  in  1893  to  the 
west  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science.  This  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  lecture-rooms  on  one  side  and  the 
laboratories  on  the  other.  There  is  laboratory  accommodation  for 
200  students,  and  the  lecture-rooms  hold  about  350.  .  .  . 
Between  the  ^chool  of  Biolog}'  and  the  University  has  recently 
been  completed  the  new  library,  on  plans  embracing  the  most 
recent  improvements  derived  from  the  experience  of  leading 
universities  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.     It  contains  a 
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ire-proofroom  to  accommodate  120,000  volumes,  a  reading-room 
A}  accommodate  200  students,  and  seminary  rooms  foi'  various 
lepartments  of  instruction. 

**  The  large  number  of  ladies  who  have  of  lute  years  Uiken  up 
ihe  B.A.  course  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  the  erection  of  a  residence 
for  women  attending  the  University.  A  suitable  site  has  been 
offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Univei*sity  authorities  and  a  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
object." 

"  By  lerislative  enactment  the  Provincial  University  consists  Org»maatioii 
of  the    University  and   University   College,  which   have  their 
respective  functions.      Various  bodies  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  these  institutions. 

1.  The  Crown. — The  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  continues 
to  be  the  Crown,  from  whom  emanated  the  charter  that  erected 
the  University.  All  appointments,  therefore,  rest  with  the 
lieutenant-Grovemor,  ana  all  statutes  of  the  Senate  to  be  binding 
must  receive  his  approval.  All  property  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
and  is  managed  and  administerea  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees. — This  body  is  entrusted  with  general 
powers  as  to  the  management  of  the  endowment,  and  consists  of 
ten  members,  viz.,  tne  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
President  of  University  College,  five  members  elected  by,  but 
not  necessarily  members  of,  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and 
two  members  elected  by,  but  not  necessarily  members  of,  the 
Coimcil  of  University  College. 

3.  T/ie  Senute. — This  body  consists  of  (a)  ex-officio  members, 

(/>)  appointed  members,  and  (c)  elected  members,  making  61  in  all. 

The  nmction  of  the  Senate  is  the  general  administration  of 

the  University.     It  has  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  examiners, 

the  prescribing  of  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  standards  for 

examination, tnegrantingofdegrees,and  maybe  said  to  jjive  general 

direction  as  regams  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  University  matters. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  graduates  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 

is  chosen  from  actual  members  of  the  Senate  at  its  iirst  meeting 

after  a  triennial  election. 

4.  Convocation. — Convocation  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 

graduates  of  the  University  in  all  its  faculties.     It  elects  the 

tJhancellor,  and,  in  divisions  according  to  faculty,  it  elects  mem- 

Toeis  of  the  Senate  as  its  representatives  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine. 

The  result  of  its  discussions  is  not  binding  on  the  Senate,  but 

may  be  communicated  to  that   body  for  action   to  be   taken 

thereon. 

5.  Tlie  University  Coiin^il. — This  body  is  composed  of  a 
preddent,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  University  College, 
Mid  the  professors  in  the  University.  It  has  full  authority  and 
responsioility  of  discipline  over  all  students  in  relation  to 
professors  and  other  teachers.  It  has  also  entire  authority 
i^^specting  the  societies  and  associations  of  the  students.     All 
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oDicers  and  servants  of  the  University  are  also  subject  to  its 
authority,  and  on  its  report  the  laboratory  fees  to  be  paid  by 
students  are  determined  oy  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Ck^unciL 
6.  The  Council  of  Dniveraity  College. — Like  the  University 
Council,  this  body  has  control  over  students  of  University  College 
and  authority  over  its  servants.  It  consists  of  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college,  together  with  the  dean  of  residence.  It 
has  larger  duties  and  powers,  however,  than  the  University  Coun- 
cil, being  constituted  a  corporation." 

"The  University  possesses  teaching  faculties  in  law  and 
medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  It  was  felt  that  the  advantages  of  a 
well-equipped  faculty  for  the  course  in  arts  might  readily  be 
made  available  for  the  students  of  medicine  and  thus  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  A  similar  opportunity  gave  rise 
to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  law.  To  furnish  mstruction 
for  students  in  arts  has  always,  however,  been  held  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  Provincial  University.  Its  endowment  has  been 
regarded  as  primarily  intended  for  the  advancement  of  higher 
education,  and  its  resources  have  been  guarded  in  the  interests  of 
of  those  taking  the  B.A.  course.  The  close  relations  which  exist 
between  the  University  and  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  have 
^ven  to  the  former  a  national  position  .  .  .  This  connection 
IS  now  felt  by  the  University  to  oe  far  more  valuable  than  a  large 
addition  to  its  endowment  .  .  .  The  curriculum  has  been 
arranged  with  due  regard  for  the  aims  of  those  who  desire 
simply  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  of  those  intending  to  enter 
some  profession.  It  has  provided  such  a  course  of  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  and  philosophy  as  serves  the  purposes  of 
all  students  who  desire  a  high  academic  training,  and,  by  its 
provisions  for  af&liation  and  federation,  facilities  are  secui;pd  in 
the  interests  of  the  various  religious  denominations  and  of  the 
learned  professions. 

"The  division  of  the  arts  course  into  what  are  termed  university 
and  college  subjects  respectively,  marks  an  important  develop- 
ment of  imiversity  organization.  To  the  university  professoriate 
are  assigned  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physiology,  Mineralogy  and  Geolo^,  History  and 
Ethnology,  Italian,  Spanish,  Comparative  Philology,  Political 
Economy,  Constitutional  History,  Logic,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 
In  University  College  are  taken  up  Greek,  Latin,  Ancient  History, 
English,  French,  German,  Oriental  Lan^ages,  and  Ethics.  This 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  reheving  the  colleges  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  providing  the  costly  laboratories  required  in 
the  teaching  of  modem  science,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
better  facilities  for  closer  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
students  in  departments  where  smaller  classes  are  desirable. 
The  division  thus  made  has  also  introduced  a  principle  which 
gives  every  facility  for  the  union  or  federation  of  aifFerent  colleges 
with  the  Provincial  University.'* 
lYflTBity  "The  main  object  of  the  University  Federation  Act  of  1887  was 

[•ration,      to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  higher  education  by  the  union 
of  the  various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the 
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Provincial  University.  It  was  contended  that  a  hip^h  standard 
can  best  be  maintained  when  there  are  uniform  examinations  for 
graduation  as  well  as  for  matriculation;  that  modem  reauire- 
ments — especially  in  the  departments  of  science — call  for 
extensive  equipments  which  can  be  better  provided  by  a  union 
of  resources ;  that  the  mingling  of  students  of  various  sects  tends 
to  cultivate  broader  Christian  sentiments  and  more  patriotic 
views  of  citizenship ;  and  that  members  of  churches  need  not  be 
taxed  to  maintain  half  a  dozen  universities  to  do  work  already 
provided  by  the  State. 

"It  was  moreover  felt  that  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
denominational  oversight  mi^ht  be  retained  in  connection  with 
the  plan  of  university  federation.  A  college  federated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  carries  on  the  same  work  as  University 
Collie ;  and  its  students  have  the  same  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  students  of  the  latter  institution  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  professoriate.  For  instance,  the  under- 
graduates, who  one  hour  of  the  day  receive  instruction  in  Latin 
or  Moral  Philosophy  in  ditterent  colleges  meet  together  another 
hour  of  the  day  to  receive  lectures  from  university  professors  in 
MatJieuiatics,  Civil  Polity,  Cliemistry  or  Biology.  A  university 
federating  with  the  Provmcial  University  ceases  to  exercise  its 
degree-conferring  powers  except  in  Divmity.  Its  students  take 
the  same  university  examinations  in  the  difierent  years  as  the 
students  of  University  College,  and  the  de^grees  conferred  give 
them  the  status  of  alumni  of  the  Provincial  University.  The 
governing  authorities  of  a  federated  college  are  represented  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  its  graduates  elect 
representatives  to  the  same  body.  Under  the  Federation  Act 
the  theological  colleges  also,  formerly  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  have  become  federating  colleges  and  enjoy 
increased  representation  on  the  Senate.  The  following  institu- 
tions are  now  federated  to  or  affiliated  with  the  Provincial 
University : — 

Victoria  Univcraity  (Methodist). 

Knox  College  (Presbyterian). 

St.  Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic). 

Wycliffe  College  (Lpiscopalian). 

Huron  College  (Episcopalian). 

The  School  of  Practical  Science. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Trinity  Medical  School. 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

Ontario  College  of  Phannacy. 

Women's  Medical  College. 

Toronto  College  of  Music." 

There  are,  however,  other  corporations  with   the   power  ot 

gj'aaiting  dwrees  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  University  of 

^^Tonto.     'Aese  institutions  are  more  or  less  closely  connected 

T^th  various    religious  denominational    bodies-:r-t.hus  _  Trinity. 

Allege,    Toronto,   is  connected    with   th^   Episcopal   Churcli; 


tenoe. 
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Queen's  College  with  the  Presbyterian  community.  The 
McMaster  University  is  supported  by  the  Baptists,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  is  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

"  The  University  of  Ottawa*  has  no  regular  endowment.  It 
is  conducted  by  members  of  a  religious  order,  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  Some  fifty  members  of  this  relimous  order 
are  engaged  in  educational  work  here  without  salary.  Tney  receive 
from  the  University  in  return  for  their  services,  board,  clothing, 
a  small  allowance  for  vacation  annually,  and  an  assurance  of 
ample  assistance  in  sickness  and  old  age.'' 

IV.  Technical  Education. 

le  School  "  The  School  of  Practical  Science  was  foimded  by  Act  of  the 

:^t?^^^  Legislative  Assembly  in  1877.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into 
with  the  Council  of  University  College,  whereby  the  students  of 
the  school  received  instruction  in  those  university  subjects  which 
were  included  in  the  work  of  the  school.  In  1889  the  school  was 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1890  very  large  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  original  building.  The  latter  was  set 
apart  for  the  work  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  assaying,  while 
tne  engineering  and  architectural  departments  were  accommo- 
dated m  the  new  building,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  engineering  laboratory.  This  laboratory  has  been  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  machinery  and  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
original  investigations  in  steam  engineering,  hydrauhc  and 
electrical  engineering,  strength  of  materials  of  construction, 
standards  of  length,  etc.  The  cost  in  fees  for  a  full  course  is 
120  dollars. 

"  The  department  of  chemistry  is  provided  with  laboratories 
for  qualitative  and  (quantitative  analysis,  toxicology,  etc.  In 
the  department  of  mming  engineering  there  are  laboratories 
for  assaying,  blowpipe  analysis,  microscopic  lithology,  etc.  For 
instruction  in  surveying  and  practical  astronomy  tne  school  is 
supplied  with  a  good  collection  of  the  ordinary  field  instruments — 
transit  levels,  etc.— and  also  ynth  a  ten-inch  theodolite  for 
astronomical  and  geodetic  work. 

"  The  departments  of  instructions  are : — 

1.  Civil  engineering,  including  sanitary  engineering. 

2.  Mechamcal  and  electrical  engineering. 

3.  Mining  engineering. 

4.  Architecture. 

5.  Analytical  and  applied  chemistry. 

**The  instruction  given  in  each  ot  these  departments  is  designed 
to  give  the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  practice  in  the  several  professions,  and 
also  to  give  him  such  a  training  as  will  make  him  immediately 
useful  when  he  enters  into  active  professional  work." 
»— ip^— ^.i*.*— ■^■^'^~^— "— — — ^— — *— — ~~'— — ^— — "— ^— ^■^^"— »»■  »   1— »^p^  I    ■  ■  ■  1.1.        — ^——i —— .^ 

*  See  Papers  relating  to  University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
cert^n  Oolooies.    (Calonial  Office  Return,  London,  1900,    Cd.  115.) 
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"  The  institution  known  as  the  "  Ontario  Agricultural  College  Ontario  A 
and  Experimental  Farm  "  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south   cultural 
of  the  city  of  Guelph,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  a^cultural         ®^ 
and  noted  stock-raising  district,  readily  accessible  by  rail  from  all 
parts  of  the  province.     The  fiirm  consists  of  550  acres,  about  400 
of  which  are  cleared.     It  is  composed  of  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  hence  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
seivCi)ou« 

"The  instruction  given  at  the  institution  is  embraced  under  two 
heads,  a  course  of  study  and  a  course  of  apprenticeship.  The 
latter  is  intended  for  special  students  who  come  in  for  practical 
£Eurming  for  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  during  which 
they  are  employed  in  the  station  in  each  of  the  six  departments 
of  practical  tarm  labour.  The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  diploma  is  granted.  Holders  of  a 
diploma  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  work  of  the  first  two  years,  may  remain  for  a  third.  In 
1888  the  college  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of 
Agriculture  was  instituted,  to  which  only  students  of  the  third 
year  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Collie  may  be  admitted." 

"The  design  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  has  been  to  provide  Professioi 
a  general  education  for  all  classes,  and  such  a  training  as  will  Schools, 
enable  any  student  who  so  desires  to  take  a  professional  course. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fees  required,  the  academic  training 
is  provided  at  the  public  expense,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Province  to  provide  free  for  students  a  professional  education. 
Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  to  this  principle  are  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  tne  School  of  Practical 
Science.  As  the  interests  of  the  larmers  are  largely  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  Province  generally,  the  subject  of  agriculture 
has  due  recognition  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  liberal 

Stnts  from  tne  Legislature  nave  been  made  to  farmers'  institutes. 
e  expenditure  annually  made  in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 
Cblleee  at  Guelph  is  justified  by  the  growing  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  to  the  farming  community, 
and  by  the  high  position  gained  by  the  institution  among 
colleges  with  a  similar  object.  Encouragement  is  also  generously 
given  in  the  public  and  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanics' 
institutes,  to  drawing  as  a  preliminary  training  for  various 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  has  been  demanded  in  view  of  the 
immense  mineral  resources  of  the  Province,  which  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  fully  valued. 

"  In  the  case  of  other  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc.,  the  intention  has  been  to  require  those  who  take 
up  those  pursuits  to  gain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  knowledge 
or  training  necessary.  These  professions  nave,  however,  been 
placed  by  Taw  on  such  a  basis  as  to  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
those  who  follow  such  callings  shall  be  persons  of  gooa  education 
and  high  professional  acquirements.  The  statutes  give  largely 
(0  the  members  of  each  profession  the  pow^  to  make  regula- 
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tions  regarding  the  exaiuinations  to  be  passed  by  those  desiring 
to  enter  such  profession. 

"  The  Law  Society,  which  has  its  permanent  seat  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto,  makes  regulations  for  axlmission  to  the  profession 
of  law.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  course  a  student  must  pass 
the  matriculation  examination  for  admission  to  the  arts  faculty 
of  a  university,  and  must  then  take  a  five  years'  course  and  pass 
the  examinations,  which  cover  an  extensive  field  of  professional 
reading.  Many  students  previously  take  the  B.A.  or  LL.B.  dwree 
in  a  university,  and  thereby  shorten  the  course  to  one  of  three 
years.  There  has  been  established  by  this  society  a  law  school, 
which  students  must  attend  for  a  portion  of  the  time. 

"The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Ontario  prescribes 
the  course  of  study  and  conducts  the  examination  for  all 
students  who  enter  the  medical  profession.  To  begin  the  study 
a  student  must  pass  the  matriculation  examination  (with  the 
addition  of  science)  as  conducted  by  the  Education  Department 
As  in  the  case  of  law,  five  years  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
course.  There  are  six  medical  colleges  in  the  Province,  mcluding 
the  medical  department  of  the  Provincial  University,  but  a 
degree  from  any  university  or  college  will  not  relieve  a  candidate 
from  passing  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

"The  College  of  Dentistry,  Toronto,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Provincial  University,  controls  the  entrance  to  that  profession, 
and  the  College  of  Phannacy,  also  afliliated  with  the  Toronto 
University,  prescribes  the  course  of  study  and  conducts  the 
examinations  for  those  who  desire  to  become  druggists. 

"  Powers  somewhat  similar  in  character  are  held  by  surveyors 
and  civil  engineers.  The  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto, 
has  acquired  a  more  than  provincial  reputation  by  the  thorough 
training  it  gives  to  those  who  intend  to  practise  the  veterinary 
art.  A  number  of  commercial  colleges  have  been  established 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Province,  where  good  facilities  are 
offered  to  those  desiring  a  business  education.  The  increased 
attention  now  required  to  be  given  in  the  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  to  the  different  departments  of  a  business 
education  has  no  doubt  enabled  these  institutions  to  give  a 
good  commercial  training  without  reqiiiring  students  to  be  at 
me  expense  of  attending  a  commercial  college.  The  incorpora- 
tion ot  the  "  Stenographic  Reporters'  Association  "  is  expected,  by 
the  powers  and  privileges  conferred,  to  give  valuable  aid  towarcfs 
the  study  and  practice  of  a  profession  growing  in  value.  Music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  has  attained  a  high  position  in 
Ontario  through  the  efficiency  of  the  College  of  Music  (affiliated 
with  Toronto  University),  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the 
various  ladies'  colleges.  These  latter  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
different  art  schools,  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  made 
at  the  Art  School  Examinations  of  the  Education  Department 
has  for  years  been  most  commendable." 
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V.  Special  Schooijs. 

InHtifafe  far  the  Deaf  ami  Dumh, 

"The  Legislature  of  Ontario  has  made  ample  provision  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  Province. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated  at  the  city  of 
Belleville,  is  open  to  all  deaf  mutes  from  seven  to  twenty-one 
^ears  of  age  who  are  residents  of  Ontario,  and  who  are  not  deficient 
mn  intellect  and  are  free  from  contagious  diseases. 

**  The  object  in  founding  and  maintaining  this  institute  is  to 
.cttford  educational  advantages  to  those  who  are,  on  accoimt  of 
<ieafhess,  either  partial  or  total,  unable  to  receive  instruction  in 
T)ublic  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  with  a 
vacation  ot  nearly  three  months  during  the  summer  of  each  year. 
Parents  or  guardians  who  are  able  to  pay  are  charged  the  sum  of 
^  dollars  a  year  for  board.  There  are  no  charges  for  tuition,  books 
or  medical  attendance.  Clothing  must  be  himished  by  parents 
or  friends. 

**The  course  of  instruction  is  both  scholastic  and  industrial.  In 
the  former  the  work  is  analogous,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  will  allow,  to  that  of  the  elementary'  schools.  The  modes 
of  instruction  employed  are  the  manual  alphabet,  signs,  writing, 
and  articulation  or  visible  speech. 

"  In  the  industrial  department,  the  trades  of  j)rinting,  carpen- 
tering, and  shoe-making  are  taught  to  boys,  and  girls  are  instructed 
in  general  domestic  work,  tailonng,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting, 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  such  ornamental  and  fancy 
work  as  may  be  desirable. 

"  Since  the  institution  was  opened  in  1870,  no  fewer  than  908 
children  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  given. 
Most  of  those  who  have  attended  have  turned  out  well,  and  have 

become  an   intelligent,  law-abiding    class In    the 

organisation  and  management  of  the  institute,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction 
recognised  in  America  and  in  Kurope  for  training  the  deaf  and 
dunib.*' 

I n>ititvti(m  far  the  Blind. 

**  The  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  esbiblished 
m  the  city  of  Brantford  in  1872.  Like  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  it  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  public;  school 
system  of  the  Province.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  are  admitted  who  are  not  disqiialified  by  disease  or 
mental  capacity,  but  whose  sight  is  so  deiective  or  impaired  as 
to  prevent  them  from  receiving  education  by  the  ordinary 
inethotls.  No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  in  the  case  of  pupils 
admitted  from  Ontario 

'*  Pupils  are  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  English  literature  ana 
history.  Reading  is  taught  by  the  use  of  embossed  type  traced 
by  the  fingers,  and  writing  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  card,  which 
acts  as  a  guide  to  the  hand.     The  ordinary  expedients  in  the 
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case  of  blind  pupils  are  eniployed  to  give  information  in  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history.  Where  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
justifies,  very  valuable  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Many  graduates  of  the  institution  have  shown 
inarked  proficiencv  with  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  violin.  .... 
A  kindergarten  class  is  now  an  important  department  of  the 
institution Considerable  attention  is  given  to  in- 
dustrial training In  a  few  sessions    an   intelligent 

youth  may  graduate  as  a  comi)ctent  workman  and  become  able 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  (xirls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and 
knitting,  inclumng  the  use  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  and 
have  in  this  way  been  trained  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  living. 

"  Attention  is  paid  to  physical  training  by  instruction  in  gyin- 
nastic  and  calisthenic  exercises.  The  health  of  the  pupib  is 
carefully  looked  after,  and  satlsfactorj  provision  is  made  for 
religious  instniction  by  devotional  exercises  morning  and  evening, 
ana  by  attendance  at  the  churches  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions every  Sunday.  The  pupils  have  access  to  a  good  library 
of  embossed  books  which  are  increased  in  numbers  &om  vear  to 
year." 

VI.  Industrial  Schools. 

"  According  to  the  provisions  of  *  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  * 
of  Ontario,  Boards  of  Trustees  in  any  city  or  town  may  establish 
schools  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which 
children  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught.  A 
Board  of  Trustees  may  delegate  these  powers,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges to  a  benevolent  or  philanthropic  societv,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  school  inspector 
become  members  of  the  board  of  management. 

"  The  trustees  provide  the  teachers  necessary  for  the  industry 
school,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the  school  must,  when 
practicable,  be  select^  from  the  teachers  so  appointed.  Any 
person  may  bring  before  the  police  magistrate,  or  before  some 
other  competent  authority,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  who  comes  within  the  lollowing  descriptions : — 

1.  Who  is  found  beggiug  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  auns  ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship  or  not  having  any  lawful  occupa- 
tion or  business  or  visible  means  of  subsistence ; 

-3.  Who  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviv- 
ing parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ; 

4.  Whose  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or 
.  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the 

child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  sch(X)l  under  this  Act ; 

5.  Who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  the 
parents,  is  suffered  to  be  growmg  up  without  salutary  parental  control 
and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exjwsing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life ; 

6.  Who  has  been  found  guilty  of  petty  crime,  and  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  has  Ixjen  convicted,  should 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  instead  of  a  gaol  or  reformatory. 
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**  The  jud^  or  magistrate,  if  satistiecl  on  enquiry  that  it  is  cxpc- 

«:3ient  to  deal  with  the  child  under  the  Act,  may  order  him  to  be 

^sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school  for  a  period  not  extending 

Tbeyond  the  time  when  the  child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 

^3^ears.     The  trustee  board  or  society  may  aidmit  into  its  indua- 

vrial  school  all  children  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 

^•ears  who  are  committea  by  jucfge  or  magistrate;  and  it  has 

jpower  to  place  such  children  at  such  employments   and  ciiuse 

"t;hem  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge*  as  are 

siuited  to  their  years  and  capacity. 

"  The  Act  provides  for  having,  as  far  as  practicable,  Roman 
C'atholic  children  sent  to  Roman  C/atholic  industrial  schools, 
and  other  children  to  other  industrial  schools.  A  minister  of 
the  reli^ous  persuasion  to  which  the  child  aippears  to  belong 
may  visit  the  child  at  the  schools  on  such  days  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department.  " 

"The  Minister  of  Education  may  at  anv  time  order  any  (;hild 
to  be  discharged  under  certain  conditions  fi*om  an  industrial 
Hchool. 

"The  school  corporation  or  society  may  make  rides  for  the 
niana^ment  and  discipline  of  the  indastrial  school,  but  such  rules 
must  oe  consistent  witii  the  Act,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Kdiication  Department  before  being  enforced. 

'*  In  case  a  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school  has  not  resided  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  the  said  sc^hool  is  situated,  or  to  which 
it  is  attached,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  has  resided  for  that 
period  in  some  other  county,  city,  or  town,  the  school  board  or 
society  may  recover  from  the  corporation  of  such  county,  city,  or 
town  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  child. 

**An  Industrial  School  was  established  a  few  years  ago  at 
Mimico,  a  short  distance  from  Toronto.    The  total  expcnoitarc 
was  abcnit  100,000  dollArs;  which  was  partly  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  met  by  the  Legislature  and  city  corporation. 
The  buildings  consist  of  one  large  and  three  smaller  "cottages," 
besides  workshops,  and  a  large  new  building  will  soon  be  ready 
for  occupation.    There  is  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  attached,  and  by 
working  upon  this  as  well  as  in  the  workshops,  the  Inns  are 
tiMned  to  industrious  habits.     About  200  children  are  in  atten- 
Aiiice.    The  cost  is  about  2  dollars  a  week  for  each,  and  the 
^[islature  make  a  grant  of  3,500  dollars  to  the  institutiou." 
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PART  IL—THE  SYSTEM  IN  1899;  EXTRACTS  FROM 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE   YEAR  1899. 


I. — Public  School  Teachers  and  their  CERTiFiCAxes. 
a.  Number  of  Public  Sclwol  Teachers  Certificaies,  1899. 


Third  Class,  |)er  C-ounty  Mcidel  »School 
Reports 

Second  Class — 

From  Ottawa  Normal  School 
Toronto  Normal  School 

First  Class— 

From  Ontario  Normal  College 


Female. 


726 


160 
226 


20 


Total. 


1,168 


216] 
262 


63 


h.  Memarks  on  tite  Supply  of  Qualified  Tea4:hers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a  third  Normal 
School  will  be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number 
of  second'Class  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools  than  heretofore. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Boards  of  Trustees  do  not  yet  fully 
realise  the  advantage  of  having  in  our  schools  teachers  of  high 
qualifications.  Too  often  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  places  to 
secure  the  so-called  cheap  teacher,  regardless  of  the  important 
interests  involved.  Teachers  of  character  and  ability  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  in  the  profession  unless  their  services  are 
better  remunerated.  Younff  men  and  young  women  of  ener^ 
cannot  be  blamed  should  tney  withdraw  from  a  profession  m 
which  they  find  high  scholarship  and  valuable  experience  are 
not  properly  appreciated.  It  majr  be  doubted  if  a  higher 
standard  is  exacted  in  other  countries  for  teachers'  certificates. 
In  Ontario  the  standard  has  been  very  much  advanced  from 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  With  the  abolition  of  the 
Primary  examination,  a  student  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher 
will  ordinarily  attend  a  High  School  three  years,  and  with  a 
year's  professional  training  subsequently  exacted,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  expense  involved  in  entering  the 
profession  is  considerable. 
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e.  Teachers  in  tro,ining  at   Various  CUisaes  of  Ncnm 
Sctiod>i,  1877-1899. 

(Taken  fiviii  tfie  Hepm-t  fur  1899.) 
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d.  Teacliera'  Imtitutee,  1877-1898. 
(Taken  from  the  Repwt  for  1899.) 
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e.  2'e/fn]H)rary  and  ExtemLed  Certljicatts  issued  dv/ring  1899. 


COUNTIM. 


Temporanr  CertifloatM  :  Third  ClaM  CertitlcatM 

authorued  by  tRe  extended  tar  the 

Mlnliter  of  Edttcatioa  :  Minliter  of  BdncatioH 

during  the  Year.      i       during  the  Yeiff. 


Easex        .        .        .        - 

10 

6 

Frontenac 

4      . 

Kent         .        -        -        . 

— 

1 

I^nark     -        -        -        - 

i       '   1 

1 

Leeds        -        -        - 

1 

1 

Norfolk-          -        -    .    - 

2 

— • 

OntArio 

— .• 

2 

Oxford      .        -        -        - 

1 

1 

Peel 

1 

Prescott  and  Riiswll 

1 

■ 

Pjince  Edward 

— 

1 

Renfrew  -        -        -        - 

3 

4 

Stormont  -        -        -        - 

2 

WeUand  .... 

1 

District  of  Parry  Sound 

and  Nipissing 

11 

2 

Kastern  Ontario,  R.C.S.S. 

20 

4 

Western  Ontario,  R.C.S.S. 

5 

-— 

Total,  1899 

58 

26 

Total,  1898 

47 

22 

Increase     - 

9 

4 

The  periotls  of  service  were  :  three  years  and  under,  6 ;  seven  years 
and  over,  20. 

/.  l^peciali^iUi    Certijicaie^ 

Among  the  "  Revised  Regulations  "  adopted  in  1896  appears 
the  foUov/ing : — Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  Degree  in 
tlie  department  of  English  and  History,  Modem  Languages  and 
History,  Classics,  Matnematics,  or  Science  as  specified  in  the 
calendai-s  of  any  Univei'sity  of  Ontario,  and  accepted  by  the 
Educiition  Department,  is  entitled  to  the  non-profefmotinl 
(jtudifiaitiini  of  a  Hpec'udist  in  such  department.  A  graduate 
who  has  not  taken  an  Honour  Degree  in  one  of  the  above 
coursers  is  entitled  to  the  non -professional  sUmding  of  a  specialist 
on  submitting  to  the  Education  Department  a  certificate  from 
the  Registrar  of  the  University  that  he  has  passed,  subsequent 
to  gracluation,  the  examinations  prescribed  for  each  year  of  the 
Honour  course  of  the  department  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
recognised  as  a  specialist,  and  which  he  has  not  already  passed 
in  his  undergraauate's  course;  or  any  examination  which  is 
reconmiended  by  the  University  as  equivalent  thereto,  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  Education  Department 

ft 

Frofeaaional  qu/dijicatiotis, — Every  candidate  for  the  pro- 
fdssionarl  examinati'dns  must  h6ld  the  uefceSsary  nb'u-p'tbfS^iobal 
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standing  before  writing  at  the  examinations  at  the  Normal 
College  for  a  specialist's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  Assistant 
High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  who  has  the  necessary  non- 
professional standing  is  not  required  to  attend  the  Normal 
College,  but  may  write  at  the  examination  for  specialist  on  the 
paper  in  "  Methods  "  onlv.  This  paper  may  be  taken  at  Hamilton 
or  at  any  other  place  in  the  rrovince  if  the  candidate  makes 
jirrangements  with  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  preside.  The 
department  must  be  infoiTned  of  such  arrangements  at  least  on^ 
month  before  the  examination. 

Comniercial  Specialists. 

Any  person  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  subjects  set 
forth  in  the  course  for  Commercial  Specialists  (each  subject  to  be 
valued  at  100),  and  who  is  the  holder  of  a  High  School  Assistant's 
Certificate,  obtained  either  before  or  after  passing  such 
examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Commercial  Specialist's 
Certificate. 

The  course  for  Comniercial  Specialists  is  as  follows: — 

Book-keeping. — Single  and  double  entry  book-keeping ;  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchandising,  commission  business,  manufactur- 
ing; warehousing,  steamboatmg,  exchange,  joint  stock  companies, 
mimicipalities,  societies  and  public  institutions,  statements  and 
balance-sheets,  piirtnership  adjustments,  liquidation  and  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  auditing,  filing  papers,  and  the  use  of  special 
columns  and  the  various  other  expedients  in  book-keeping  to 
save  time  and  labour  and  secure  accuracy  of  work. 

Penmaiiahio. — Theory  and  practice  of  penmanship,  Speneerian 
and  vertical ;  ledger  headings  ;  iiiarkiiio^  and  engrossing. 

Cojnmerclul  Arithtnetic — Intereiit,  discount,  annuities  certain, 
sinking  funds,  formation  of  interest  and  annuity  tables,  applica- 
tion 01  logarithms,  stock  and  investments,  partnership  settlements, 
partial  payments,  equation  of  pa3nnents  and  exchange. 

Blinking. — Money  and  its  substitutes;  exchange;  incorpora- 
tion and  organisation ;  banks ;  business  of  banks,  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  business  community ;  the  clearing  house 
system;  legal  requirements  as  to  capital,  shares,  reserves, 
(uvidends,  note  Issue ;  insolvency  and  consequent  liability. 

Business  Fomns. — Invoices,  accounts,  statements,  due  bills, 
orders,  receipts,  wages,  house  receipts,  deposit  receipts,  deposit 
slips,  bank  pass  books,  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bank 
drafts,  cheques,  bonds,  debentures,  coupons,  instalment  scripts, 
stock  certificates,  stock  transfers,  proxies,  letters  of  credit, 
affidavits,  balance  sheets,  pay  sheets,  time  sheets  and  special 
forms  of  general  book-keeping,  books  to  suit  special  cases. 

Law  ofBvsin^as.^-ContThcts,  statute  of  limitations;  n^otiabl^ 
paper  and  endorsements;  sales  of  personal  property;  accounts, 
invoices,  statements,  etc. ;  chattel  mortgages ;  real  estate  and  mort* 
gages;  interest;  a^ncy;  partnership;  corporations;  guarantee 
and  suretyship ;  receipts  and  releases ;  insurances ;  master  and 
servant ;  landlord  and  tenant ;  bailment ;  snipping  and  trans- 
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PjorUition ;  host  and  guest ;  telegi'aphs ;  au(3tioiis ;  patents ;  copy- 
rights; trade  marks  and  industrial  designs;  affidavits  and 
declarations ;  subjects  and  aliens ;  wills,  and  joint  stock  com- 
panies. 

Stenography. — The  principles  of  Stenography;  writing  from 
dictation  at  a  speed  of  sixty  words  per  minute,  and  accurate 
transcription  into  longhand  at  a  speed  of  twelve  words  per 
minute ;  the  dictated  matter  to  compnse  business  correspondence 
or  legal  documents. 

Dranring. — Object  and  Model  Drawing;  Perspective  and 
Geometrical  Drawing. 

The  examination  m  Drawing  will  be  on  the  papers  used  at  the 
Art  School  examinations  in  rrimary  and  advanced  Geometry 
and  Perspective  and  in  Model,  Memory  and  Blackboard  Drawing. 

For  the  rest  of  the  course  the  examinations  will  be  held  in 
July,  and  application  with  the  fee  of  3^5  should  be  sent  to  the 
Public  School  Inspector  not  later  than  the  24th  of  May. 

Books  of  reference  recommended  by  the  examiners : — 

The  Canadian  Accountant.     By  Beatty  and  Johnson. 
Expert  Book-keeping.     By  C  A.  Fleming,  Owen  Sound. 
The  Theory  of  Finance.     By  Geo.  King.     0.  &  E.  Lay  ton, 

Farringdou  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Monev  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.     Bv  W.  S.  Jevons. 

The  Humboldt  Publishing  (^o.,  New  York.* 
Banking   Act   of   1S90.     The    Carswell    Co..   Adelaide   St.. 

Toronto,  Out. 
The  Liiws  of  Business.     By  C.  A.  Fleming. 
Expert  Book-keeping.     By  V.  A.  Fleming. 
Complete  Phonograpliic  Instructor.     By  Sir  I.  Pitman. 

11. — The   Public  School  Leaving  Examinations. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  this  were  amended  in  lH\)d  and 
now  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Public  School  Leaving  Examination  is  identical  with  the 
examination  nrescribed  for  rait  L  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing 
Public  School  Leaving  Certificates  arc  issued  by  the  Public 
School  Inspector  to  all  pupils  of  Public  Schools  in  his  inspector- 
ate who  pass  the  examination  of  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standing.  The  holders  of  Public  School  Leaving  Certificates 
dated  before  1899  will  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  having  passed 
the  examination  of  Part  L  Junior  Leaving  Standing  by  passing 
the  examinations  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Grammar  and 
History,  the  prescribed  percentage  on  the  total  of  these  subjects 
being  also  exacted. 

Part  /.,  Junior  Leaving  Standing. — The  subjects  prescribed 
for  Part  T.  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing  are  the  follounng : 
Readinj^,  Drawing,  Geography,  Botany  (or  Agriculture),  Writing 
with  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Transactions,  English 
Grammar,  English  Literatm*e,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 
English  Composition  and  History.     The  course  in  Agriculture 
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will  include  part  of  what  is  taken  up  in  the  authorised  text 
book.  For  1900  no  examination  will  be  held  in  Reading, 
English  Literature,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  (or  Acti- 
culture),  but  no  name  of  a  student  wno  has  not  given  aue 
attention  to  these  subjects  is  to  be  included  in  the  confidential 
report  of  the  Principal. 

^fogrant  to  a  High  School  will  be  paid  until  the  Principal 
and  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  report  that  each  obligatory 
subject  of  the  course,  whether  prescribed  for  examination  or  not, 
has.  in  their  judgment,  received  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  while  attending  the  school. 

It  is  expected  that  throughout  the  course,  until  pupils  have 
completed  what  is  required  lor  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving  Stand- 
ing, at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  will  be  given 
regularly  to  Reading,  and  an  equal  time  to  English  Literature. 
R^arding  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  or  Agriculture, 
at  least  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  eacn  of  these  subjects 
are  to  be  given  rc^iarly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  Form  I.  of  the 
High    School    or  Form    V.   of  the    Public   School;    that    is, 

1)ractically,  during  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  preparation  for 
^art  L  of  Junior  Leaving  Standing. 

Public  Hc1u)ol  Leaving  Examinations  1892-99 
(from  the  Report  for  1899). 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
189.") 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


So,  of  Candi- 

No. of  Candi- 

dates examined. 

dates  passed. 

432 

195 

539 

268 

2,021 

690 

2,630 

1,395 

3,239 

1,826 

4,578 

2,242 

• 

5,280 

1,980 

4,368 

2,825 

Entixiiice  Examinatiomt,  1877-1899  (taken  front  the 

Report  for  1899). 


Year. 


1877 
1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1898 
1899 


No.  of  Candi- 
dates examined. 


7,383 
9,607 
16,248 
16,409 
16,314 
16,861 
16,309 


No.  of  Candi- 
dates imssed. 


3,836 
4,371 
9,364 
8,427 

10,502 
9,611 

10,604 
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III. — CONTINUATrON   CLAaSES. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Ontario 
is  the  "  Continuation  Classes,"  an  outgrowth  of  the  elementary 
school  that  connects  it  more  closely  with  the  higher  educational 
grades,  High  School,  &c.  The  following  is  Uiken  from  the 
Report  for  1809  :— 

(yontimvation  ('luHse^H. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  1899  to  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  course  of  study  for 
Continuation  Classes  is  extended  to  include  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  Form  II.  of  the  High  School  course.  More  advanced 
work  of  the  High  School  may  be  taken  up  if  requested  by 
the  Trustees  and  approved  by  the  Public  School  Inspector. 
In  Class  {(i)  the  Pnncipal  must  give  regular  instruction  to 
pupils  of  Form  V.  or  to  those  doing  nigher  work.  In  the  other 
classes,  the  teachers  must  have  such  qualifications  as  are  approved 
by  the  Public  School  Inspector. 

There  are  now  four  grades  of  Continuation  Classes,  viz.: — 
(a)  Schools  in  which  the  Principal  holds  a  First  Class  Certificate 
and  gives  regular  instruction  only  to  pupils  of  Form  V.,  or 
to  those  doing  higher  work.  (6)  Schools  in  which  there  are 
at  least  two  teachers,  and  a  class  in  regular  attendance  of  at  least 
ten  pupils  who  have  passed  the  High  School  Entrance  examina- 
tion, (e)  Schools  where  there  are  at  least  five ;  and  (rf)  in  which 
there  are  at  least  three,  who  have  passed  the  High  School 
Entrance,  examination,  and  are  in  regular  attendance. 

No  grant  will  be  paid  for  Continuation  Classes  unless  the 
Inspector  reports  that  the  obligatory  subjects,  whether  prescribed 
for  examination  purposes  or  not,  have  received  proper  attention. 
The  grant  will  be  paid  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  done,  and  not  on  the  results  of  examinations.  In  order 
that  a  school  may  obtain  the  grant,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
rtiinimum  number  of  pupils  be  enrolled  during  each  month  of 
the  full  academic  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  pupil,  unless  he  intends  to 
become  a  teacher,  is  required  to  write  at  the  examination  for  Part  I. 
Junior  Leaving  Standing  (Public  Schools  Leaving).  No  grant 
will  be  paid  to  a  school  on  account  of  the  success  of  pupils 
at  the  Public  School  Leaving  examination,  and  a  school  entitled 
to  rank  in  one  of  the  grades  for  Continuation  Classes,  will  receive 
its  share  of  the  appropriation  for  such  classes,  even  if  no  pupils 
from  the  school  snould  become  candidates  at  anv  examination. 
The  Legislative  Grant  for  a  Continuation  Class  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  the  different  grades  in  the  Province,  and  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  County  Inspectors  make  their  reports  for 
Continuation  Classes  to  the  Education  Department.  It  snould  be 
recollected  that  the  success  of  pupils  at  the  High  School  Entrance 
examination  in  no  way  affects  tiie  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
school  is  entitled  to  be  placed  in  any  of  the  grades  for  the 
aciidemic  year  then  ending. 
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IV. — The  CJourse  of  Study  in  Public  and  High  School*. 

(Remarks  fram  tlie  Report  for  1899). 

a,  Agricidtare, — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  training 
given  in  our  High  and  Public  Schools  should  be  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  that  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  also  in  the  lower  Forms  of  the  High  Schools  should  have  in 
view  the  pursuits  that  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.  The  fact  should  not,  however,  be  over- 
looked, that  the  value  of  the  training  given  in  our  schools  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  knowleclge  gained  as  the  habits 
which  the  pupils  form.  If,  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to 
character  building,  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  the  proper  kind, 
he  subjects  to  be  taken  up  are  of  secondarj'  importance.  If  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  makes  the  pupil  intelligent,  industrious 
arid  law-abiding,  the  amount  of  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
etc.,  a<jquired  will  not  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  After 
all,  only  the  beginning  of  an  education  can  be  gained  at  best  in 
our  scliools,  and  if  pupils  go  forth  to  the  active  duties  of  life  with 
correct  principles  of  conduct  inculcated,  it  mav  be  assumed  they 
will  become  valuable  members  of  society.  ...  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Public 
Schools  ever  enter  a  High  School,  and  that  of  those  who  attend 
our  secondary  schools  only  a  fraction  will  ever  be  enrolled  in  our 
Universities.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  requirements  of  the  masses  of  children  must  control  in 
determining  the  courses  of  study  to  be  taken  up.  No  course  of 
study  for  our  Public  Schools  can  be  commended  that  overlooks 
the  needs  of  the  farming  community.  For  many  years  Agricul- 
ture was  an  optional  bmnch  for  the  elementary  schools.  For  the 
tirst  time  the  subject  is  made  compulsory  for  rural  schools. 
Every  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Form,  and  even  in  the  Fourth  Form  of 
these  Schools,  is  now  required  to  give  attention  to  Agriculture. 
Valuable  results  may  be  predictea  if  the  subject  is  taken  up 
<-airefully  by  our  Public  Scliool  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  study  of  Agriculture  really  embraces  the  study  of  certain 
d(»|)}irtments  of  elementary  Science,  and  that  the  knowledge  to 
l;e  gained  is  not  valuable  to  afn*iculturists  alone,  but  shouUl  be 
valuable  to  every  young  pei-son  in  the  Province*.  In  this 
connecttion  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  Nature  Study,"  as  work  of 
this  kind  is  often  called,  wnlil  hereafter  receive  gn^ater  prominence 
in  all  our  elementary  schools.  Some  of  our  Public  School 
Inspectors  are  giving  special  enr*ouragement  to  studies  of  this 
kind,  and  the  pupils  m  our  ixiral  schools  are  having  their 
attention  more  frequently  directed  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  intellectual  gain  resulting  from  an  examination  of  the 
elementary  features  of  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Chemisfry,  etc. 
The  following  circular  was  issued  bv  the  Education  Department 
in  1899:— 

Cvrcular  to  lifembera  of  Mionicipul  CoidwUs  a/iul  tkfuAii  Boards. 

I  wiph  to  cs^  yctar  attcution  to  the  provision^  of  an  Amend- 
ment tb  the  rublic  Schools  Act,  passed  at  the  last  Session  of 
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the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  1st  of  April,  1899. 
This  Statute,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  improve  the  laws  respecting 
Public  Schools,"  gives  important  powers  to  Municipal  Councils 
and  Trustee  Boards.     The  section  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows  : — 

"(1)  The  council  of  every  municipality  may,  subject  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  employ  one  or  more 
persons  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  give  instruction  in  A^culture  in  the  separate, 
public  and  high  schools  ot  the  mumcipaUty,  and  the  council 
shall  have  power  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such  instructors,  and  all  other 
expenses  connected  therewith.  Such  course  of  instruction  shall 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  plant  life, 
drainage,  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  the  beautifying  of  the  farm,  and 
generally  all  matters  which  would  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  proaucts  of  the  farm,  the  dairy  and  the  garden. 

"  (2)  The  trustees  of  any  pubUc,  separate  or  high  school  or  any 
number  of  boards  of  sucn  trustees,  may  severally  or  jointly 
engage  the  services  of  any  person  qualified  Jis  in  the  preceding 
section  for  the  purpose  of  giving  similar  instruction  to  tne  pupils 
of  their  respective  schools,  providing  always  that  such  course  of 
instruction  shall  not  supersede  the  instruction  of  the  tciicher  in 
charge  of  the  school,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Education  Department. 

"  (3)  As  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of  lectures  in  agriculture 
by  such  temporary  instructor  shall  occupy  the  last  school  period 
01  each  afternoon,  and  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  school 
section  or  municipality." 

By  the  late  amendments  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  programme  of  study  for  PubUc  Schools  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  make  Agriculture  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  rural  schools.  This  addition  to  the  course  of  study  will  enable 
the  pupils  of  all  coiuitry  districts  to  gain  some  valuable  though 
elementary  knowledge  of  what  must  necessarily  concern  a 
farming  community.  As  may  be  expected,  the  information 
gained  by  moans  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachers  and  by 
the  study  of  the  authorised  text-book,  will  necessarily  be  limited, 
in  view  of  the  age  of  the  puuils.  At  the  same  time,  their  minds 
will  be  prepared  to  take  a  aeeper  interest  than  they  otherwise 
would  ao  in  matters  concerning  the  most  importtint  industry  of 
the  Province.  The  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  Amendment 
quoted  will  show  that  the  local  authorities  are  now  vested  with 
power  to  supplement  largely  the  instruction  gained  in  the  Public 
Schools.  It  18  well  understood  that  a  keener  interest  in  agricul- 
tural matters  has  been  fostered  by  means  of  Farmers^  Institutes. 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  all  persons  concerned  the  importance  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  proWsions  of  the  late  Amendment  to  the 
Statute,  in  order  to  continue  in  a  more  advanced  form  that 
instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  foimdations  for  which  are  laid  in 
all  our  rural  schools. 
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6.  Mail  mil  Train  iiig. — Manual  Training  is  now  an  optional 
subject  of  the  High  School  and  Public  School  courses  of  study, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  in  Canada  within  the  last 
year  to  this  modem  department  of  educational  work.  The 
progress  of  science,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nas  revolutionised  all  our  industries,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  ui  the  approaching  century  many  changes  may  be  expected 
r^arding  the  relative  values  of  different  braiiches  of  study.  The 
curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago  will  not  do  to-day,  and  unless  the 
Province  reaUses  the  important  changes  in  the  world's  progress, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  laudable  position,  which 
our  schools  have  held  in  the  past,  to  be  retamed.  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Germany,  technical 
training  has  come  to  the  front  as  an  educational  topic  of 
discussion.  In  those  countries,  manual  training  has  become  a 
well  recognised  department  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  will  not  suffice  to  limit  the  benefits  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  those  who  are  enrolled  in  universities  or  even  in 
atti'iidance  at  High  Schools.  A  limitation  of  this  character 
would  be  unreasonable,  in  \new  of  the  fact  that  such  a  very  small 
percentiige  of  persons  ever  attend  the  higher  seats  of  learning. 
Technical  education  must,  in  its  more  elementary  forms  such  as 
manual  training,  be  taken  up  in  the  Public  Schools,  if  we  are  to 
have  well  trained  mechanics,  farmers  and  merchants. 

Education,   to   be   effective,  must    not    be    one-sided.      The 
inteUigent  use  of  the  brain  is  no  more  needed  than  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  physical  activities.     Skilful  hand-work  is  really 
min4  work  in  a  high  degree.     The  hand  should  be  made  to 
become  the  servant  of  the  mind.     Instruction  in  elementary 
science,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  modelling  in  clay, 
etc.,  may  be  made  to  incite  a  love  for  that  self-activity  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate.     Instruction  in  manual 
training  will  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties ;   will  create  love 
for-  manual  skill,  dexterity,  and  taste  for  design  ;   it  will  induce 
young  persons  to  observe  for  themselves,  to  acquire  knowledge  at 
first  hand,  and  to  make  them  more  self-reliant.     The  fact  shoukl 
riot  be  overlooked  that  by  far  the  larger  numoer  of  men  in 
every  civilised  community  are  workers,  and  therefore  a  skilled 
hana  becomes  as  important  as  a  well  filled  head.     It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  in  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  too  few  slulled  artisans  to  put  into  form  the  ideas 
of  the  designers.     The  unrest  sometimes  found  among  working 
classes  arises  from  a  lack  of  that  skilful  training  which  would 
enable   them   to   make  good   use   of  their   opportunities.      To 
■furnish  that  training  which  enables  boys  and  girls  to  earn  an 
lionest  living  should  be  an  important  aim  of  every  school.     It  is 
often  said  that  the  brightest  ooys  come  from  the  country.     If 
the  statement  is  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  advan- 
tage which  the  country  boy  has  over  the  one  from  the  city  is 
that  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  manual  training,  which  is  too 
often  entirely  denied  to  the  one  from  the  city. 

The  advance  of  appUed  science,  with  the  resulting  subdivision 
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of  labour  so  marked  at  the  present  day,  has  rendered  instruction 
in  technical  education  essential,  in  view  of  the  changed  economic 
conditions.  Years  ago  the  mechanic  was  usually  proficient  in 
the  various  departments  of  his  work.  His  training  enabled  him 
to  make  a  complete  article,  and  he  did  not  confine  his  attention 
to  few  processes.  The  work  of  the  shoemaker,  the  blackamitb, 
the  carpenter,  etc.,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  half  a  century 
t^.     The  country  must  adapt  itself  to  the  new  requirements. 

c,  Tempenmce  and  Hygiene. — ^It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  Temperance  and 
Hygiene  has  increased  from  33,926,  in  1882,  to  219,776,  in  1898. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohoUc  stimulants  on 
the  human  svstem,  provision  was  made  by  the  statute  in  1886 
for  placing  this  subject  on  the  course  of  study  for  Public  Schoola. 
Instruction  was  also  provided  under  departmental  regulation  for 
t«acher3-in-training  at  County  Model  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools,  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  as  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  their  final  recognition  as  duly  qualified  teachers.  In 
1893,  this  suWect  was  m&de  compulsory  for  entrance  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  so  that  no  pupil  who  pursues 
his  studies  as  far  as  the  Fifth  Form  can  fail  to  be  reasonably  well 
actiuaintcd  with  the  conditions  on  which  his  health  and  physical 
vigour  depend,  iis  well  as  with  the  dai^erous  tendency  of  stimu- 
lants dnd  narcotics  to  produce  weakness  and  disease. 

v.— Sepabate  Schools  in  1898. 
a.  BoTMin  Catholic  8epa/rate  SckooU. 
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b.  P-roteatdnt  SepwrOie  Seiiools. 

The  complete  list  of  Protestant  Separate  Schools  is  as  follows 

No.   5   Bromley,   No.   9  Cambridec.  No.  1   Marlboro',   No.  6 

Phmtaj^net  Nortn,  Pualiuch,  Rama,  L'Orignal,  Penetanf^uishene. 
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Thay  were  attended  by  505  pupils.  The  whole  amount 
espeiided  for  their  maintcnauoo  was  §4,895.  One  teacher  held 
a  First  Class,  live  a  Socoiid  Class,  iive  a  Third  Class,  and  one  a 
Temporary  C-ertificate. 

VI. — High  Schools. 

«.  Di^ititUm  of  Hiijk  School  Educatlaii  (from  the  Report 

for  189$). 

When  the  High  School  System   of  the   Provinte   was   hrst 

iiuiugurat«<l,  its  primary  ohject  was  to  prepare  pupils  for' the 

learned   professions,   and  esmi'ially  for  the  University.     While 

in    thnt   respect  our  High  Schools  amply   fulfil   thoir   original 

purpose,   in    laU^  years   the   course   ot   educiition    which   they 

provide  ha.";  I>een  ix/nsidcrcd  a  desirahlc  ({ualitication  for  vuiious 

other   pursuits   in    iiic.      Many   young    men    in    preparing   for 

mercantile  life  or  for  agincultiu-c  take  advantage  of  the  High 

School,   perhaps   not   so   much    Ix-cansc   of  the  dinM-t  training 

which    it   gives  for  their   intendwl  calhng  ««  for  the  superior 

'culture  which  it  provides.     In   1872,  486  High  School  pupils 

when   they  had  finished  their  Higli   School  education  entered 

mercantile  Hfe.     In   1898   the   number  had  increased  to  1,491. 

Similarly  (in  1872)  300  High  School  pupils  left  the  High  School  for 

agricultural  pursuits,  and  m  1898,  1,050  pupils  pursued  asiniilar 

course.     In  all,  the  High  Schools  gave  to  mercantile  life  and  to 

ngriculture  in   1898,  2,541  pupils  of  well  recognised  educational 

»taDding,  and  to  the  Universities  and  learned  professions  the 

same  year,  1,33<>.     The  whole  number  who  left  the  High  School 

for  mercAntile  life  since  1872  was  24.094,and  for  agriculture,  18.920. 

b.  Temfeneieti  of  HUfk  ScImoI  Educittlon.  1807  to  1898. 
The  following  figures  in  regard  to  High  School  studies,  to- 
j^«(he^  with  some  remarks  suggested  by  them,  an-  taken  from 
tiie  Report  for  1899 :— 
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From  a  study  of  the  classification  of  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  two  or  three  very  striking  changes  in  the 
tendency  of  higher  education  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  For 
instance,  in  1867,  only  1,283  pupils,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  studied  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping ;  in 
1898  this  subject  wtis  taken  by  11,026  pupils,  or  47  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  attendance.  In  1867,  5,171  pupils,  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  attendance,  studied  Ljitin ;  in  1898  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Latin  was  19,313,  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  number  in 
attendance.  In  1867,  15  per  cent,  studied  Greek;  in  1898,  only 
six  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  studying  this  subject.  In  1867,  38 
per  cent,  of  pupils  studied  French,  and  none  studied  German  ;  in 
1898  these  numbers  had  increased  to  60  per  cent,  and  27  per 
cent,  respectively.  There  also  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  studying  Drawing,  the  total  in  1867  being  676,  and 
in  1898,  10,947. 

c.  Bepartmentid  Instructions  for  the  High  School  Entrunce 

Examination,  1900. 

(i.)  No  teacher  who  has  pupils  writing  at  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  is  eligible  as  Examiner  where  such  pupils 
are  writing. 

When  the  County  Council  recommends  the  holdinij  of 
an  examination  at  any  place  other  than  the  High  School, 
the  presiding  examiner  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  $3  per  diem, 
and  travelling  expenses,  for  conducting  such  examination, 
and  the  examiners  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  SI  per  candidate 
for  reading  the  examination  papers.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
County  Treasurer  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  such  examination  on 
the  certificate  of  the  County  Inspector. 

(ii.)  DiUies  of  Injector. — The  Inspector  shall  notify  the 
Department  not  later  than  the  3rd  day  of  May  in  each  year, 
of  the  number  of  persons  desiring  to  be  examined  at  an y^  High 
School  or  other  authorised  place  within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  any  city  or  town  forming  a  separate  inspectoral  division, 
the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  such  city  or  town  shall  preside  at 
the  examinations,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  such  city  or  town,  shall  read  the  papers  and 
report  to  the  Department. 

In  counties  m  which  more  High  Schools  than  one  are 
situated,  the  Inspector  for  the  county  shall  elect  at  which  Hiffh 
School  he  will  preside,  and  shall  notify  the  Department  of  the 
choice  he  makes,  and  in  each  of  the  other  High  Schools 
the  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  preside. 

In  the  case  of  examinations  affiliatea  with  a  High  School,  the 
Inspector,  within  whose  district  such  affiliated  examinations  are 
held,  shall  appoint  presiding  examiners,  who  shall  be  teachers  in 
actual  service,  notice  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Education 
Department ;  and  such  Inspector,  together  with  the  examiners 
of  the  High  School  with  which  the  examination  is  affiliated, 
shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  all  such  cases 
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Where,  from  the  number  of  ciiudidates,  or  any  other  cause, 
additional  presiding  examiners  are  required,  the  Inspector  shall 
make  such  appointments  as  are  necessary,  preference  oeing  given 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  inspector 
shall  not  appoint  as  presiding  examiner  any  teacher  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  instruction  of  any  of  the  candidates  in  the 
room  where  he  presides,  or  who  is  not  in  actual  service. 

Where  more  examinations  than  one  are  held  in  an  inspectoral 
division,  the  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Education  Department  to 
the  Inspector,  or  the  presiding  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  parcel  containing  the  examination  papers  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  morning  of  the  examination  day,  nor  shall 
any  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  any  subject  be  opened  until 
the  time  appointed  in  the  time-table  for  tne  examination  in 
such  subject. 

(iii.)  Duties  of  Presiding  Examimrs. — To  be  in  attendance  at 
the  place  appointed  for  the  examination  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  subject,  and  to  see  that 
the  candidates  are  suppUed  with  the  necessary  stationery,  and 
seated  so  far  apart  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against 
copying. 

To  open  the  envelope  containing  the  papers  in  each  subject  in 
full  view  of  the  candidates,  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  to  place  ^ 
one  paper  on  each  candidate's  desk. 

To  exercise  proper  vigilance  over  the  candidates  to  prevent 
copying  and  to  allow  no  candidate  to  communicate  with  another, 
nor  permit  any  person  except  a  co-examiner  to  enter  the  room 
during  examination. 

To  see  that  the  candidates  promptly  cease  writing  at  the 
proper  time,  fold  and  endorse  their  papers  properly,  and  in  every 
respect  comply  with  the  instructions  given. 

To  submit  the  answers  of  the  candidates  to  the  examiners, 
ftceor4jiig  to  the  instructions  from  the  Board. 

(iv.)  Duties  of  Candidates, — Every  candidate  should   be  in 

^^^endance  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  at  which  the 

^^^inination  is  to  begin,  and  shall  occupy  the  seat  allotted  by  the 

^Jo^iding  examiner.     Any  candidate  desiring  to  move  from  his 

/^c^tted  place  or  to  leave  the  room  shall  first  obtain  permission 

j^^^^>[i  the  presiding  examiner  to  do  so.     Any  candidate  leaving 

i^^^Xnot  return  during  the  examination  of  the  subject  then  in 


,  ^^^very  candidate  shall  write  his  answers  on  one  side  only  of 

?^^    paper,  and  shall  number  each  answer.     He  shall  arrange  the 

^"^^^^ts  nutfterically,  according  to  the  (questions,  and  fold  them 

^^  ^^:^e  crosswise,  endorsing  them  with  his  name,  the  name  of  the 

?^V:::iyect,  and  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  is  examined. 


paper  shall  be  returned  to  a  candidate  after  being  placed 
^^      "^ne  hands  of  the  presiding  examiner. 

-Any  candidate  who  is  found  copying  from  another  or  allowing 

^*^^::>ther  to  copy  from  him,  or  who  brings  into  the  examination 

^^^^^>m  any  book,  note,  or  paper  having  any  reference  to  the 

^^^Dject  on  which  he  is  writing,  shall  be  required  by  the  presiding 

4228.  ^ 
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examiner  to  leave  the  room  and  his  paper  and  the  papers  of  all 
the  guilty  parties  shall  be  cancelled. 

(v.)  Duties  of  Examiners, — The  papers  of  the  diflforent 
candidates  shall  be  so  distributed  that  the  same  examiner 
shall  read  and  value  the  answers  in  the  same  subject  throughout. 

Marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  mis-spelt  words  and  for  want  of 
neatness  as  indicated  on  the  question  papers. 

d.  The  Qtoestimi  of  Free  High  Schools  (from  the  Report  for  1899). 

The  opinion  that  High  School  Education  is  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  held  by  very  few  of  oin:  citizens. 
The  influence  of  secondary  schools  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  elementary  schools  is  seen  in  the  increased  ambition  of  pupils, 
who  as  a  result  not  only  stay  longer  in  the  Public  Schools,  out 
who  do  better  work  in  consequence  of  the  goal  placed  before 
them.  Tlie  energies  of  Public  School  teachers  are  quickened  on 
account  of  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  High  Schools. 

«         •         •         • 

Free  elementary  schools  have,  since  1871,  been  guaranteed  to 
Ontario.  The  question  of  free  High  Schools  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorities  of  each  municipaUty.  Discussions  have 
frequently  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  regarding  the 
principle  of  free  secondary  education.  The  fees  of  county  pupils 
attending  High  Schools  cannot  exceed  $10  per  annum.  In 
many  counties,  commendable  liberality  has  been  shown  in  having 
county  pupils  admitted  free  or  by  the  payment  of  a  less  amount 
than  the  minimum  fee.     The  rule  observed  regarding  resident 

()upils  varies.  In  .51  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  no 
ees  are  charged  resident  pupils.  In  the  other  institutions  fees 
vary  from  SI  to  $32  per  annum.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
should  the  doors  of  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
be  closed  to  the  children  of  parents  in  the  humbler  walks  of 

life To  confine  the  benefits  of  our  High  Schools  to 

the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  high  fees 
will  necessarily  restrict  the  number  of  weU-traiued  ipechanics, 
merchants,  and  farmers. 

VII. — Empire  Day  in  Public  and  High  Schools. 

(I.  Circular  of  March,  1800. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  issued  to  Inspectors  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  1899. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dominion 
Education  Association  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  in  August,  1898,  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario  adopted  the  following  minute 
on  March  1st,  1899  :— 

"  The  School  Day  immediately  preceding  the  24th  of  May  shall 
be  devoted  specially  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Canada  in  its 
relation  to  the  British  Emj)ire  and  to  such  other  exercises  as 
might  tend  to  increase  the  mterest  of  the  pupils  in  the  history  of 
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their  own  country  and  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  Em- 
pire to  which  they  belong — such  day  to  be  known  as  •  Empire 

"  *  Empire  Day  *  this  year  fells  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  May. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  how  the  day  should  be 
observed.  The  outline  given  below  might  bo  taken  generally  as 
a,  guide  to  teachers  and  trustees  : — 

"  The  Forenoon, — Part  of  the  forenoon  might  be  occupied  with  a 
familiar  talk  by  the  teacher  on  the  British  Empire,  its  extent  and 
resources ;  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Empire ;  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  and  its  advantages  ;  the  privileges  which,  as  British 
subjects,  we  enjoy;  the  extent  of  Canada  and  its  resources; 
reaaings  from  Canadian  and  British  authors  by  the  teacher ; 
interesting  historical  incidents  in  connection  with  our  own 
country.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  references  to  Canada 
and  the  Empire  should  be,  to  make  Canadian  patriotism  inteUi- 
gent,  comprehensive  and  strong. 

"  Tlie  Afternoon. — The  afternoon,  commencing  at  2.30  p.m., 
might  be  occupied  with  patriotic  recitations,  songs,  readings  by 
the  pupils  and  speeches  by  trustees,  clergymen,  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  available. 

"  The  trustees  and  public  generally  should  be  invited  to  be 
present  'at  these  exercises. 

"  Durijig  the  day  the  British  Flag  or  Canadian  Ensign  should 
be  hoisted  over  the  school  building. 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  teachers  of  your  Inspectoral  Dis- 
triot  of  the  action  of  the  Department  and  of  the  purposes  of 
*  Empire  Day  *  as  herein  sot  forth." 

h.  Reiiuvrkii from  the  Report  ftr  1S90. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  last,  the  day  before  the  commemoration  of 

^er  Majesty's  birthday,  the  schools  of  this  Province,  as  well  as 

^  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  celebrated  what  will 

hereafter  mark  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  that  unity  of  the 

^'^pire,  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years. 

^  naay  be  expected  that  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day  will  in 

future  be  characterised  by  the  same  objects  as  marked  the  event 

^  1 899.     The  day  is  not  a  holiday  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

'''^,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  hereafter  its  annual  recur- 

J'P^^o  will  be  devoted  to  exercises  of  a  patriotic  character,  like 

tUose  of  last  year.     Inspectors  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  as 

^^^    as   Principals  of  schools,  deserve  no  small  credit  for  the 

^^OeHent  manner  in  which  the  event  was  inaugurated.     In  most 

.  ^he  schools,  part  of  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  by  the  teachers 

^^li  references  to  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 

Y^^irable  heritage  which  we,  as  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  enjoy. 

^    the  afternoon,   trustees,  members  of    Municipal    Councils, 

°^^^bers  of  Parliament,  clergymen,  and  other  pronnnent  citizens, 

^^e  addresses  to  the  children  assembled  in  the  schools  or  in  halls, 

J?  '^hich  the  public  was  generally  invited It  is  satis- 

^^^ry  to  know  that  in  no  instance  does  there  ippear  to  have 
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been  any  disposition    to  cultivate  what  is  tenned  the  "jingo 

spirit "  among  the  pupils  attending  our  Public  Schools 

The  events  which  have  lately  been  transpiring  in  another  part  of 
the  Empire  have  brought  to  the  attention  oi  all  our  citizens  the 
common  interest  felt  by  all  who  live  under  the  British  flag.  There 
need  be  httle  fear,  I  think,  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 

Eeople  of  this  Province  to  become  fond  of  war  or  anxious  to  depart 
om  those  principles  of  government  which  had  influence  for  so 

many  years  in  the  preservation  of  peace In  the  addresses 

given  m  many  places  attention  was  directed  to  those  ideals  of 
liberty  which  nave  guided  our  statesmen,  to  the  advance  of 
education,  the  growth  of  tolerance,  the  progress  of  self-government, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  moral  atmosphere  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  Attention  was  doubtless  called,  ana  properly 
so,  to  the  magnificent  resources  of  our  country,  to  the  literature  and 
art  left  us  by  our  British  ancestry,  and  to  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  talents,  their  means,  and  even 
their  lives,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  civihsation.  The 
opportunity  appears  to  have  been  well  employed  for  fiUing  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  highest  kind  of  patriotism — a 
patriotism  inspired  by  a  higher  conception  of  civic  duty,  im- 
proved devotion  to  the  public  interests,  willingness  to  offfer 
personal  service  in  behalf  of  one  another,  and  a  disposition  to 

five  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  social  improvement 
t  is  evident  that  exercises  of  this  character  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  children  attending  our  schools  with  the  great  blessings  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  centuries  of 
progress  towards  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  government. 

VIII. — University  Education. 

a.  From  the  Anmual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  academical  year  1898-99. 

For  some  years  past  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Physics  have  been  in  urgent  need  of  increased  accommodation 
for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Previously  to  the  present 
session  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  for  these  requirements. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  University  College  residence,  however, 
the  Council  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  residence  wing  for  this  purpose.  Several 
vacant  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  at  small  expense,  and  thus 
temporary  facilities  have  been  furnished  for  some  of  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  the^e  Uepartineiits,  as  well  as  for  the  work 
of  advanced  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  are 
prosecuting  researches  under  the  direction  of  the  staff. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  numbers  of  students  in 
several  Departments,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  two  largo 
lecture-rooms,  similar  to  those  in  the  Chemical  and  Biological 
Buildings.  This  want  is  especially  felt  in  the  departments  of 
History  and  Psycholog)^  Hitherto  these  Departments  have 
been  ooliged  to  make  use  of  the  examination  halls  in  the  main 
building,  which  are  extremely  unsuitable  for  lecture  purposes. 
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The  Council  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Honour  to 
the  increased  necessity  which  exists  for  the  re-organlsation  ot  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geologj'  and  for  its  establishment 
OQ  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  these  subjects 
of  study,  and  on  a  parallel  with  the  provision  which  hasoeen 
made  ior  the  teaching  of  the  other  sciences. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  session,  Dr.  Pike  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University,  after  almost  twenty  years  of 
service  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Under  bis  administration 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  has  made  remarkable  progress; 
especially  in  the  practical  work  pf  the  laboratory  and  in  the 

introduction    and    encouragement    of   the    work    of    research. 

Tinder  his  direction  also  the   present   Chemical  Building  was 

erected,  and  its  admirable  arrangements  are  almost  wholly  owing 

to  his  skill  and  foresight. 

6.  The  f (Mowing  tables  exhibit  the  numbers  attending  the 

Pass  atui  Honov/r  Lectures  in  University  avbjects. 

Pass. 


1 

■i 

.1 

1 

II 

11 

f 

i 

11 

1 

w^ouribyoar  - 

Totftia       ■       ■ 

133 

37 

85 

6 

7 

9 

- 

35 

I3S 

m 

40 

80 
37 

3U 

- 

- 

32 

- 

65 

31 

162 

60  1    9 

85 

35 

m 

128 

105 

148 

-In  no  case  do  the  numbers  given  above  include  honour 
^'•^^lents.  Instruction  in  Physics,  Biology  and  Chemistry  was 
?*^^ii  to  63  students  of  the  first  year  in  Medicine,  and  in  Pnysics 
Z**  ''S  students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second 
^**t  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

Honour. 


SabJKta. 

i 

IS 

s 

■i 

1     S   IJ 

1 

i 

i 

9 

1 

i 

1,1  ill 

i 

-d\-& 

* 

1 

t 

^^7^,:    : 

3« 

42 

.IS 

15  ,      - 

_  ' 

13 

44     47 

;ta 

33 

12       U 

18       24 

S7 

4 

21  .    - 

n>irrt  year     ■ 

i:i 

18 

IV 

12       13 

20  1    24 

48 

4 

14        - 

Fourth  year.        - 

7 

12 

3 

11  1      2 

16       24 

48 

\       Totola 

108   104 

lOS  !  50       29 

54       -.1     123 

1 

23 

85  1  47 
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The  second  year  lecture.s  in  C'heraistry  and  the  fourth  year 
lectures  in  Biology  were  attended  by  49  students  of  the  seconcj 
year  in  Medicine.  Instruction  in  Mathematics  was  given  to  7S 
students  of  the  first  year  and  to  40  students  of  the  second  yeir 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

c.  Tlie  Laborataries. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  taking  the  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  : — 


Laboratories. 

• 

13 
.2 

1 

S 

Mineralogical. 
Biological. 

PsychologicaL 

Fourth  year     • 
Third  vear 
Second  year     - 
First  year 

Totals 

12 
18 
13 
17 

3 
17 
33 
15 

2 
13 
14 

11.                 16 
12                  15 
12 
16 

60 

68 

• 

29 

50                  31 

1 

(L  Niimh^ra  examine  in  the  Wacxdties  and  Departments. 

During  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  thirfcy-four-eandidatea 
were  examined  in  the  different  Faculties  and  Departments, 
follows : — 


Faculty  of  Law   -         -         -         - 
Faculty  of  Medicine    -         -         - 
Faculty  of  Arts  -         -         -         - 
Department  of  Agriculture  - 
Department  of  Pedagogy     - 
Department  of  Dentistry 
Department  of  Music  -        -        - 
Department  of  Pharmacy    - 
Department  of  Applied  Science    - 
Total         .         .         .         . 


6 

190 

905 

11 

6 

137 

10 

63 

6 

1,334 


e.   Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  students 
registered  as  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  given  by  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine : — 


Students  of  the  fourth  year 
Students  of  the  third  year  - 
Students  of  the  secona  year 
Students  of  the  first  year     - 
Occasional  students 

Total 


55 
56 
54 
73 
70 


308 
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/   Subjects  taught  in  the  FaciUty  of  Science. 
Subjects  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University 
>f  Toronto:— ■ 


; 

Number  or  StndeoU.             | 

— 

litTerai. 

Ei^id 

Plane  trigonometry ^ 

AnalTticaJ  geometrr ; 

Astronomy ; 

Sound ] 

1  Light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetiBm  - 1- 
;    Hydrostatic* J 

108 
108 

139 
131 

Practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Biology  was  given  to 
63  students  of  the  first  year,  and  to  49  students  of  the  second 
year  in  Medicine,  and  in  Physics  to  85  students  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science.  During  the  session  eleven  graduates  in 
Arts  were  engaged  in  ori^nal  research  in  the  Psyeholt^cal 
Hdiboratory  and  one  in  the  Biological  Laboratory 

g.   University  College. 
(l)  The  numbers  of  postered  students  taking  ftill  or  partial 
courses  in  University  College  were  as  follows :- 


i 

>- 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

ll 

t 

;^-tricQlfti«d  fltadents 

?*fcwmuralBtmlents 

"»>*-dait*d  attitiente    - 

129           108 

26            25 

4 

5               2 

102     .       102 
21             70 
6    1          6 
2    i           1 

: 

3 

441 
142 

16     ' 

13 

Totnia         -     - 

lao 

139 

131 

179 

3 

612 

^*i-)  The  following  tables  exhibit   the  number  of  students 
"^jl^^iding  the  Pass  and  Honour  Lectures  in  University  College 
J«cts:—  p,ge 


«    \    %  ^ 


60 
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Honour 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

o 

1 

Ancient 
History. 

Fourth  year 
Third  vear 
Se(M)na  year 
First  year  - 

Totals    -    -    - 

12 

8 

10 

18 

12 

11 

9 

27 

49 
27 
36 

77 

21 
23 
21 
53 

19 
21 
17 

48 

3 

4 
4 

10 
29 

60 
27 

48 

59 

189 

118 

105 

11 

39 

77 

There  were  during  the  session  170  women  students  in  attend- 
ance at  University  College. 

h.  Subjects  taxioht  by  the  Facvlty  of  the  Scliool  of  Science. 


SUBJK0T8. 


Kunber  of  Stadents. 


Snd  Term. 
Senion 
1896-9. 


Ist  Tens. 
SeiBloii 
1801M)O. 


Organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  « 

Applied  chemistry 

Assaying 


} 


149 


Mineralogy  and  geology 

;rc«rai 
Metailun 


gy 
Petrofirrapny  -  -  - 
urgy  -  -  - 
Mining  and  ore  dressing 
German        -       -        - 


83 


Statics 

Dynamics 

Strength  of  materials 

Theory  of  construction 

Machine  design 

Compound  stress 

Hydraulics 

Thermodynamics  and  theory  of  the  steam 

engine 

French 


147 


/ 


Drawing 

Architecture-  -  -  -  • 
Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 
Mortars  and  cements  -  -  - 
Brick  and  stone  masonry 


-Y 


146 


V 


Surveying 

Geodesy  and  astronomy 
Sphericial  trigonometry  - 
Least  squares 
Descriptive  geometiy    - 


Electricity     -        -        -        - 
Magnetism    -        - 
Dynamo-electrical  machinery 
Mechanics  of  machinery 
Rigid  dynamics     - 


144 


99 


181 


145 


185 


177 


177 


110 
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(ill.)  Certificates  awarded  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Course  from 
1883  to  1899. 


Year. 

If 

II 

J 

i 
i 

J 
II 

■1 
1 
1 

1! 

11 

1 

1883 
ISM 
18SS 
1888 
18ST 
18S8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1802 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 
1899 

2 
1 

12 
14 
6 
S 
13 
11 
3 
17 
14 
12 
6 
7 
16 
6 
25 

3 
1 

13 
6 
7 
23 
23 
31 
25 
33 
17 
22 
9 
13 
19 
20 

2 
5 

2 

25 
28 
18 
15 
20 
8 
31 
38 
47 
90 
31 

S 

6 

7 

3 

12 
14 
6 

12 
12 
28 
15 
S5 
9 
12 
12 
15 

a 

18 

4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
10 
3 
S 
3 

- 

G 

77 
49 
50 
62 
61 
103 

no 

149 
137 

45 

54 
42 

76 

Tota 

172 

296 

108   354- 

29 

223 

W 

1.221 

(it.)  Certificates  Awarded  in  Industrial  Art  Course  from 
1885  to  1899. 


Year. 

ll 

|{ 

ll 

1 

■a 

g 

1 

1885 

1S87 

1S80 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

iH9e 

7 

7 
2 
.1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
14 

1 
3 

1 

2 

9 
6 
6 

7 
3 
3 

10 
IB 
30 

17 
17 
17 

14 
18 
10 
24 
19 
IS 
15 
7 
11 
18 
34 
38 
30 
30 
42 

Tol 

102 

ai 

• 

24 

143 

328 
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(v.)  Certificates  awarded  for  Eitra  Subjects  from 
1885  to  1899. 


b.  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  receiving  grants. 

'A-'he  following  Institutions  receive  Le^lativo  Grants:  1. 
Hsksnilton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  2.  Kingston 
SclzKool  of  Mining ;  3.  Ontario  Historical  Society ;  4.  Ottawa 
Fr-^neh  Canadian  Institute;  5.  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific 
Scxsiety ;  6.  Ottawa  St.  Patrick's  Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
**<=»*!;  7.  Ottawa  Field  Naturalist  Oub;  8.  Toronto  Canadian 
u*-»titute;  9.  Toronto  Astronomical  and  Physical  Society. 

_-AJl  of  these  Institutions  give  popular  lectures  on  literature  or 

f^'^^nce ;   some  of  them  publish   their  transactions  and   others 

^^  museums,   all   of  which   are   greatly  appreciated  by  the 

pL»bIic  and  assist  in  developine  a  taste  for  Literature,  Science 

e.  Progress  of  School  Architecture  arid  Decm^ition. 

c,  *^tr»ct  from  an  inaugural  address  given  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May, 
r>   ^^viotendent  of  Art  Schools,  to  the  ulncers  and  members  of  the 
*^*^riii  Art  School  League,  in  December  1899, 
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A   History  of   tlie  Progress  of  School  Architecture  and  the 
Decoration  of  School  Rooms  in  the  City. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  presume  that  even  some 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  School  Art  Leagues  are  not 
aware,  that  fifty  years  ago  the  Education  Department  supplied 
architectural  plans  for  the  erection  of  school  houses.  The  late 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  R^v.  Dr .  Ryerson,  the 
founder  ot  the  public  school  system,  whose  memory  we  all  revere, 
and  whose  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
Canadian  educationist,  philanthropist  and  true  Christian,  was  the 
first  man  in  Canada  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  school  architecture. 

It  was  through  his  exertions  that  in  1850  Parliament  voted  the 
sum  of  £200  per  annum  for  purchasing  plans,  engravings,  etc.,  for 
the   improvement  of   school    architecture ;    these    plans    were 

?ublished  and  distributed  from  tinie  to  time  through  the  Upper 
ianada  Journal  of  Education,  and  eventually  scnool  trustees 
made  so  many  applications  for  specifications  for  erecting  school 
buildings,  that  it  became  necessary  for  a  book  to  be  pubhshed  on 
this  subject. 

In  1857  Dr.  Hodgins,  then  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, published  under  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
"The  School  House,  its  architecture,  external  and  internal 
arrangements."  This  book  was  profusely  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings of  elevations  and  plans  for  school  buildings,  and  was  of  great 
value  in  awakening  an  interest  in  school  architecture,  for,  as  some 
of  us  remember,  at  that  time  we  had  a  large  number  of  log  school 
houses,  and  the  trustees  of  rural  schools  seemed  satisfied  that  so 
long  as  they  could  afford  shelter  for  the  school  children,  they 
need  make  no  attempt  to  make  the  school  attractive  to  the 
pupils ;  they  considered  learning  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  approved 
of  children  attending  school,  but  they  did  not  care  about  external 
architectural  beauty,  nor  the  internal  decoration  of  school  rooms. 

In  1859,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  "The  School  House," 
the  grant  for  school  architecture  was  increased  to  $800.00  per 
annum. 

In  1872  the  Education  Department  offered  prizes  to  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  for  the  best  architectual  designs  and  plans  for  rural 
school  houses.  Thirty  persons  competed,  and  seventeen  awards 
were  .made  to  the  value  of  $230.00 ;  seven  prizes  were  taken  by 
school  mspectors,  and  ten  by  school  teachers. 

In  1876  a  new  edition  of  "  The  School  House,"  with  illustrated 
papers  on  School  Hygiene  and  Ventilation,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Hod^ns.  I  consider  that  a  proper  attention  to  Light,  Heat,  and 
Ventdation  is  of  more  importance  than  external  aecorations  in 
the  construction  of  school  buildings.  If  school  rooms  are  not 
well  ventilated  and  Ughted,  most  injurious  effects  are  produced 
on  the  mental  development  and  physical  health  of  children,  which 
are  often  felt  in  after  life.  It  is  a  well  known  hygienic  fact  that  if 
a  child  breathes  foul  air,  he  is  in  a  state  of  physical  discomfort ; 
consequently  in  his  undiscriminating  mind  the  feeUngs  of  pain 
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c^  nd  lassitude  are  associated  with  school,  and  cause  a  dislike  for 
1i>ooks  and  study. 

The  ill  health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  sometimes  credited  to 
verwork,  is  frequently  aue  to  draughts  and  foul  air  in  the  school 
oom. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  arrangement  of  light  in  the 

.chool  room.    We  frequently  find  windows  on  the  right  of  the 

dlesks  of  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  on  three  or  four  sides  of  a 

uroora  ;  this,  together  with  the  white  walls,  and  interminable  black- 

"iDoards  surrounding  the  children,  no  doubt  produces  Myopia  or 

xiearsightedness;.  and  how  frequent  it  is  that  we  now  see  school 

<:3hildren  using  spectacles;  fifty  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  unknown. 

In  the  same  year,  1876,  the  Education  Department  exhibited 

^*t  the  Centennial  Exhibition   models  of  school  buildings  for 

Collegiate  Institutes,  Public  Schools  in  cities  and  towns,  aW  for 

Schools  in  rural  districts,  made  to  a  working  scale  with  ground 

j)lans  and  references  as  to  cost  of  erection,  accommodation,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  these  models,  which  were  much 

nought  after  by  foreign  educationists,  were  divided  between  the 

representatives  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.     We  also  ex- 

hioited  large  framed  photographs  of  CoUepiate  Institutes,  High 

Schools,  and  Public  Schoob  erected  in  different  parts  of  this 

Province. 

I  may  mentioii  that  a  similar  collection  of  large  photographs 
tor  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  been  preparea  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harcourt,  Minister  of  Education. 

In  1886,  Dr.  Hodgins,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Adam 
ClrcM)ks,  first  Minister  of  Education,  published  "  Hints  and  Sugges- 
tions on  School  Architecture  ana   Hygiene,"  with  plans  and 
iUixstrations,  and  I  may  here  state  that  the  Education  Depart- 
'^^lU  is  now  oflFering  prizes  for  the  best  architectural  plans  for 
school  houses. 

^^i  regard  to  the  internal  decoration  of  school  houses  I  may 

^^y  that  from  1851  to  1878  the  Educational  Depository  supplied 

schools  at  half  cost  price  with  historical  and  other  prints  and 

^^K^>i,vings,  which  were  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Riiphael 

^liu  other  old  masters,  together  with  plain  and  coloured  engravings 

•    .Lundseer  and   other  modem  painters,  also   small   busts   of 

^^^J^^ic^nt  and  celebrated  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

*|AKe  annual   reports   of  the   Chief  Superintendent  and   the 

I    *^ visiters  of  Educiition  show  that  after  good  school  houses  had 

^^'i  erected,  internal  decoration  was  not  uncommon.     I  claim, 

?^^ofore,  that  the  Education  Department  of  this  Province  took 

^  lf3ad  of  all  other  countries  in  encouraging  the  decoration  of 

P'^*oli(.  school  walls  with  pictures,  engravings,  plaster  casts,  etc. 

It*    was  not  until  1880  that  France  commenced  the  aesthetic 

/^Vire  of  the  pupils  of  common  schools.     In  that  year  a  com- 

^iss^Jqu  of  thirty  eminent  men  were  appointed  to  report  on  the 

^Oration  of  schools,  and  art  for  schools.     This  commission  was 

-  ^**ged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  means   of  introducing 

'^to  the  system  of  instruction  the  {esthetic  education  of  the  eye. 

^  labours  extended  over  a  year.     In  the  report  it  is  said :  "  The 

I^^^ial  task  of  this  commission  was  to  devise  means  and  ways  for 
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improving  aesthetic  education  through  the  eye,  not  by  specific 
direct  instruction  set  forth  in  programmes,  but  by  the  operation 
of  the  environments  of  the  scnool,  and  the  artistic  character  of 
its  appliances.  These  environments  and  apphances  were  cou- 
siderecl  by  the  commission  mainly  under  lour  heads :  1.  The 
{esthetic  character  of  the  school  building,  including  its  artistic 
ornamentation,  both  exterior  and  interior ;  2.  The  furnishing  of 
objects  of  art  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  pupils ;  3.  The 
rewards  of  merit ;  4.  Illustrating  apparatus." 

Soon  after  this  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  Manchester, 
England,  with  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  French  Com- 
mission. This  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of  an  association 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  in  London,  England,  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  President. 

In  1883,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  of  the  Boston  School 
Board  called  attention  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  Maiu;hestcr  and  London,  and  suggested  the  advLsability  of 
organising  a  similar  association  for  their  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection it  remarks :  *'  We  hold  with  the  English  Committee  that  a 
love  for  the  beautil'ul  is  perhaps  only  second  to  religion  as  a 
protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of  self-indulgence,  and  that 
It  can  best  be  kindled  at  an  a^e  when  the  mind  is  specially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  habitual  surroundings." 

About  the  same  time  our  present  Premier,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross, 
then  Minister  of  Education,  mtroduced  mural  decoration  in  the 
school  buildings  under  Government  control;  the  walls  of  the 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  Normal  Schools  were  either  tinted  or  papered, 
and  decorated  \\ith  oil  paintings,  reproductions  of  the  different 
ancient  and  modern  Schools  of  Art,  and  life-size  busts  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  thus  surrounding 
the  teachers  in  training  with  examples  of  art,  and  studies  of  the 
great  and  good.  The  result  which  followed  and  will  follow  we 
cannot  c^Uculate,  for  we  know  that  in  human  culture  the  most 
potential  forces  impressed  on  our  minds  are  produced  by  our 
environments ;  that  although  these  forces  are  imperceptible  and 
scarcely  seem  to  have  existence,  they  cause  an  unconscious  tuition, 
an  invisible  intangible  influence  on  our  minds,  to  which  no  re- 
sistance can  be  made  because  its  very  existence  is  unnoticed  and 
unknown. 

X.— Pltblic  Libraries. 

a.  Puhlic  Libraries  {not  free). 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  for 
the  yeiir  ending  30th  April,  1899  : — 

1.  Chissification  of  Puhlic  Libraries  Repoi'ting  1898-99. 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries,  reading  rooms 

and  evening  classes 2 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  and  reading 

rooms 128 

Public  Libraries,  with  libraries  onlv       -        -  117 

Total         -         .         -         .*  .      -         -  "2i7 
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2.  Public  Libraries — Receipts  ai\d  Balances  on  luind. 

The  total  receipts  of  Public  Libraries 

was S75,875  36 

Balances  on  hand     ....        5,969  83 

3.  Public  Libraries — Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  247  Public 
Libraries  was         -        .        -        .    $69,905  53 

4.  Public  Libraries — Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets  of  247  Public  Libraries   -        -  ?358,395  72 
Liabilities  of  247  Public  Libraries      -       16,021  00 

5.  y umber  of  Members  in  Public  Libraries. 
247  Public  Libraries  have  32,249  members. 

6.  Number    of    Volumes    in    Pid)lic    Libraries    and 

Number  of  Volumes  Issued. 

Number  of  volumes  in  247  Libraries       -     436,124 
Nimiber  of  Volumes  issued  in  247  Libra- 
ries     734,642 

7.  Reading  Rooms  in  Pid)lic  Libraries. 

128  Libraries  reporting  have  reading  rooms. 
128  Libraries  subscribed  for  2,717  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

8.  Ecfniny  Cbtftsea  In  Pahlic  Ldnarien. 

2  Libraries  had  35  pupils  in  the  drawing  coui*ses. 

/>.  Erenimj  CUisseK  in  Puhllr  Libraries, lSOS-9 
(from  the  Report  fur  J 899). 

Public  Libmrie8.    .  ^^tSd^nU^  Primary  Course. 


9  Practical  Geometry. 

^**^       "        "          j ;         20  I  Descriptive  Geometry,  Machine  Draw- 
ls' ,      ing  and  Advanced  Perspective. 

Peterboro'       -        -           14  Machine  Drawing. 
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c.  Certijicatea  awarded  to  Public  Libraries  i 
Primary  Drawing  Cowree. 
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.  jl&stract  showing  Number  of  Pvhlic  Libraries  in  each  County 
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The  following  Abstract/  shows  the  progress  of  Public  Libraries 
at  intervals  of  five  years  since  1883,  when  only  93  libraries 
reported  having  13,672  members,  who  borrowe<i  251,890  booltB; 
there  are  now  {for  the  year  ending  30th  April  1899)  364  Ubraries 
reporting  with  121,397  members  and  readers  who  borrowed 
2,547,131  volumes. 
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'MX  axldition  there  are  42  libraries  whictli  did  not  report,  or  were 

ci-^rporated  after  the  1st  of  May,  1899. 

:t  ree  Libraries  are  rapidly  increasing  and  are  greatly  appre- 
.^.  In  1883  only  one  Free  Library  nad  been  establishea,  out 
r-  the  Superintendent's  report  shows  that  there  arc  120  Free 
:Kuries,  and  that  several  others  have  been  estabhshed  since 
30th  of  April,  1899. 

-Abstract  Hltowing  tlie   Progress  of  PiMic  Libraries  frorn 

1883  to  1899. 
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g.  Free  Libraries. 

e  foUowmg  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  Reports  for 
year  ending  30th  April,  1899  (for  details  see  Table  C). 

1.  Free  Libraries'  Receipts  and  Balances  on  hand. 

The    total  receipts    of    117    Free 

Libraries  was       ....    $117,545  84 
Balances  on  hand   ....  8,407  05 

2.  Free  Libraries*  Expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  of  117  Free 
Libraries  was      -        -        -        -    S109,138  79 

3.  Free  Libraries'  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Aflsets  of  117  Free  Libraries     -        -    $577,580  09 
Liabilities  „  -        -      113,902  49 

4.  Namber  of  Reader's  in  Free  Libraries. 

1 17  Free  Libraries  report  having  had  89,148  readers. 

-^urtih^r  of  Volumes  in  Free  Libtxiries,  and  Number  of 

Volumes  Issiied. 

dumber  of  Volumes  in  1 1 7  Free  Libraries      425,923 
dumber  of  volumes  issued    -        -        -   1,812,489 

6.  Reading  Rooms  in  Free  Libraines. 

V2  Free  Libraries  subscribed  for  3,112  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 
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XI. — Reports  of  the  Industrial  Schooi^s,  1899. 

a,  Victorici  Indicstrial  Scliool. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  47,529  days. 
The  total  number  registered  for  the  year  was  186. 
69  boys  were  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year. 
55  were  sent  out  during  the  year,  and  62  came  in. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  132  boys. 
The  boys  are  employed  as  follows : — 

Farm     -         .         -         - 

Caipenter  shop 

Tailor  shop     - 

Shoe  shop      .         .         - 

Laundry 

Kitchen 

Dining-room  -        - 

Knittmg-room 

b.  Alexandra  Industrial  Sdcool. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  9,177  days. 
The  total  number  registered  was  36. 
10  were  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year. 
13  were  sent  out  during  the  year  and  13  came  in. 
The  attendance  at  present  is  25  girls. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  sew,  and  to  work  in  the 
kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  to  do  general  household  work. 

XII. — Examination  Requirements,  1900,  1901,  1902. 

The  folloAdng  are  the  Examination  Requirements  for  the 
years  1900,  1901,  and  1902  :—  - 

((.  Jnvior  Le4fviv(/ StinxJlvf/  -  -  Part  I. 

h,  „  „  „         -  -  -  Part  II. 

V.  Senior  Leaving  St^ntdiiK/ '  -  -  Part  I. 

d.         „  .,  „  -  .  -  Part  II. 

Note. — It  is  expected  that  throughout  the  course,  until  pupils 
have  completed  what  is  renuired  for  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leavmg 
Standing,  at  least  two  half-nour  lessons  per  week  shall  be  given 
regularly  to  Reading,  and  an  (^qual  time  to  English  Literature. 
Rogiirding  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Botany  or  Agriculture,  at 
least  two  naif-hour  lessons  per  week  for  eacK  of  these  subjects  are 
to  be  given  regularly  to  pupils  enrolled  in  Form  I.  of  tlie  High 
School  or  Fomi  V.  of  the  Public  School ;  that  is  practicaUy 
during  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  preparation  for  Part  I.  of 
Junior  Leaving  Standing. 

a.  Jvmiov  Leavmg  Standing^  Part  /. 

Geography . 

The  building  up  of  the  earth ;  its  land  surface ;  the  ocean ; 
(•()mi>iirison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products 
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^m-ii<l  inhabitants:  relations  of  physioal  (Hmditions  to  animals  and 

-^^ogetable  prcxUiots,  and  of  natural  products  and   geographical 

idition  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  national  progress. 

oriii,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map, 

itli  reasons  for  their  position ;  relation  of  the  positions  of  the 

^i^^Arth  with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature ;  the  air ; 

i-Cs   movements;  causes  affecting  climate.     Natural  and  manu- 

^^iirCtured  products  of  the  comi tries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports 

.i-m.ncl  imports ;  transcontinental  commercial  highways  and  their 

:^-elation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal  commercial  highways 

^^f  Canada  and  the  chief  internal  commercial  highways  of  the 

^""nited  States:  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britiiin  and  her 

^^olonies.     Forms  of  Governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world 

^m.nd  their  relation  to  civilisation.     One  examination  paper. 

Arithmetic  and  Mens\tnttioii. 

Proofe  of  elementary  rules  in  Arithmetic;  fractions  (theor}' 

ivnd    proofe):    commercial    Arithmetic;    mental    Arithmetic, 

>Iensuration   of  rectilinear   figures.      One  examination  paper. 

(The  questions  will  call    for   accuracy    and    will   have  special 

reference  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary  Ufe.) 

English  Ora^mmar, 

-Etymology  and  Syntax,  including  the  inflection,  classification. 

^ftd    elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical  structure  of 

^A^    sentence  and  paragraph ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from 

•ill  tailors  not  prescribed.    One*  examination  paper.    (The  questions 

^  LI  call  for  such  an  elementary  knowledge  oi  the  subject  txs  will 

be     of  special  value  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  language.) 

English  Composition. 

-1^'or  examination  purposes  an  essay  of  about  two  pages  of 
foolscap  on  one  of  the  tnemes  prescribed  by  the  examinei-s  will 
be  required.  The  penmanship,  speUing,  punctuation,  construc- 
tiaii  of  sentences,  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  thought,  the 
literary  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the  language,  and  the  general 
P^o  or  scope  of  the  whole  essay  will  be  specially  considered  by 
the  examiners.    One  examination  paper. 

History  of  Crrmt  BriUtin  and  Canada. 

^  ^*"^iat  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1885,  with  the  outlines 
i^^^^  preceding  periods  of  British  History. 
^     ^^3  Greography    relating    to  the   History    prescribed.      One 
'^^  ination  paper. 

h.  Junior  Lectving  Standi ny^  Pare  II. 

AT 

V5^  ^^^^^A — The  subjects  prescribed  for  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving 
'^^^iiig  are  the  following  (Regulations  46  amended);  English 
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CTranimar  and  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  English  Literature 
Ancient  History,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Geometr}', 
Physics,  and  Latin,  and  one  of  the  foUowdng  groups :— -(rt)  Frencli 
ana  Greek ;  (b)  German  and  Greek ;  (e)  French,  German,  and 
Chemistry ;  (d)  French,  Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  (e)  Gernian, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry ;  (/")  Botany,  Physics,  and  Chemistr}'. 

A  candidate,  who  has  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  Part  L  of  Form  11.,  will  not  he  required  to  take  the  papers 
m  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 
and  the  obligatory  Physics. 

English. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric:  Etymology  and  Syntax, 
including  the  inflection,  classification  and  elementary  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence;  rhetorical 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph;  exercises  chiefly  on 
passages  from  authors  not  prescribed;  the  main  facts  in  the 
development  of  the  language.     One  examination  paper. 

Composition  :  An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the  examiners.  In 
order  to  pass  in  this  subject,  legible  writing,  correct  spelling  and 
punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are  indispen- 
sable. The  candiaate  should  also  give  attention  to  the  structure 
of  the  whole  essay,  the  eifective  ordering  of  the  thought,  and  the 
accurate  employment  of  good  EngUsh  vocabulary. 

About  two  pages  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  the  proper  length 
for  the  essay ;  out  quality,  not  quantity,  will  be  mainly  regarded. 
One  examination  paper. 

LriERATURE :  Such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to 
test  the  candidate's  familiarity  witn,  and  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative comprehension  of  the  prescribed  texts.  The  candiaate 
will  be  expected  to  have  memorised  some  of  the  finest  passages. 
In  addition  to  the  questions  on  the  prescribed  selections,  otners 
shall  be  set  on  a  "  sight  passage  "  to  test  the  candidate's  ability 
to  interpret  literature  for  liimself.     One  examination  paper. 

1900. 

Longfellow:  EvangeUne.*  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
Fire  of  Driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth  :  The  Education  of  Nature  (*'  Three  years  she 
ffrew  "),  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,"  A  Lesson  ("  There  is  a 
flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine"),  To  the  Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet, 
To  the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  Sonnets ;  To  a 

DistiLnt    FriP.nH    C'*  WViv  nrt   thrkn    cilonf  "\      l<?r»r»loiir1    ar\A    Siinf  »zrii-_ 


way  1  must  look,"  To  Sleep,"' Within  King*s  College  Chapel. 
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1901. 

Tennysox:    Elaine,   Lady  of    Shalott,   St.   Agnes'   Eve,   Sir 

C35-a.lahad,  Lotos-Eaters,  Ulysses,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Early  Spring, 

**   ^V^ou  ask  me  why,"  "Of  old   sat  Freedom,"   "Love  thou  thy 

Xa.nd,"  the  six  iuterhulc  songs  and  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  in  "  The 

I^rincess." 

1902. 
fcJcoTT :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Aywi^nt  Histortj. 

(1)  General   outhnes    of  Greek    History    to    the    Battle    of 
I'lueronea,  338  b.c.       • 

(2)  General  Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  Death  of 
Augustus,  authorised  text-book,  omittmg : — 

(1)  Greek   History— Chaps.    II.,    III.,    VL,  VII.,  XL,  XII. 
XXIV.,  XXX,  XXXI. 

(2)  Roman  History— Chaps.  II.,   III.,   IV.,  V.,  XXIX. 

Note. — ^It  is  deskable,  however,  that  the  teacher  make  oral  use 
of  such  portions  of  the  omitted  chapters  as  are  necessary  to  make 
clear  the  historical  connections  between  important  events. 

One  examination  paper. 

Mathe'tnaticii, 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration:  Proofe  of  elementary  rules 
ixi  Arithmetic :  fractions  (theory  and  proofs);  commercial  Arith- 
xnetic ;  mental  Arithmetic ;  Mensuration  of  right  parallelepipeds, 
pyramids  and  prisms ;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone.  One 
^samination  paper. 

Alqebra:    Elementary  Rules;    Highest  Common  Measure; 
)west  Common  Multiple;  Fractions;   Square  Root;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two  and  three  imknown  quantities ;  Indices ; 
Siirds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  imknown  quantities. 
One  examination  paper. 

GEOMETRr :  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  easy  Deductions. 
One  examination  paper. 

Elementary  Experimental  Science  (Physics), 

Ose  of  metre  rule ;  use  of  caUpers  and  vernier  for  more  accurate 
'^^t^ric  measurements  (r.g.,  diameters  of  wires,  thickness  of  glass, 
'^^^.es,  etc.) ;  numerical  calculations  in  the  metric  system. 

^^^se  of  balance. 
1    ^^pecitic  gravity,    by    specitic  gravity  bottle  and  hydrostatic 
^l^^nce,  of  uquids  ana  of  solids. 

-^toyle's  law ;  barometer ;  diffusion  of  gases. 
.    Xjse  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometers  ;  determina- 
^^Xi  of  zero  and  boiling  point;  boiling  point  dependent  on 
'^  ure. 
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Expansion  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases ;  examples. 
Specific  heat ;  latent  heat ;  easy  numerical  examples. 
Transmutation  ot  matter ;  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Solution,  precipitation,  crystallisation  and  evaporation. 
One  examination  paper. 

Latin. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  English  phrases  and  easy  sentences 
to  illustrate  Latin  iiccidencc  and  the  common  rules  of  Latin 
syntax. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  narrative  English  baA>ed  upon 
the  fii'st  twenty-five  chapters  of  the  prescribed  Caesar. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  from  some 
easy  prose  author. 

Translation  from  prescribed  texts,  with  grammatical  and  other 
questions  naturally  arising  from  the  extracts  set  for  translation. 

The  following  are  the  texts  prescribed : — 

1900 :  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  II. ;  CiESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
Book  V. 

1901:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  11. ;  Caesar,  BeUum  GalUcum, 
Books  II.,  III. 

1902:  CoRNEUUS  Nepos,  Lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristid^  and 
Hannibal ;  CiESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Book  IV.  (omitting  Chap. 
17)  and  Book  V.,  Chaps.  1-23 ;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  II.  (1-505). 

Two  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  Translation  of  English  into  Latin. 
(2)  Prescribed  texts  and  translation  at  sight,  with  questions  on 
Grammar,  etc. 

N.B. — The  Roman  method  of  pronomicing  Latin  is  recom- 
mended. 

French. 

The  candidates  knowledge  of  French  will  be  tested  by  (1) 
simple  questions  on  grammar,  (2)  the  translation  of  simple 
passages  from  English  into  French,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  modem  French,  and  (4)  examinations  on  the 
following  texts : — 

1 900 :  Enault,  le  Chien  du  capitaine ;  Feuillet,  la  Fee. 

1901 :  De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre ;  Labiche, 
la  Grammaire. 

1900;  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  Chaps.  VII.  and 
XVII ;  Perratjlt,  le  Maitre  Chat  ou  le  Chat  Botte ;  Dumas,  Un 
nez  ^el^,  and  la  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la 
Demi^re  Classe,  and  la  Ch^vre  de  M.  Seguin ;  LEGOUvfe,  la  Patte 
de  Dindon;  Pouvillon,  Hortibus,  Loti,  Chagrin  d'un  vieux 
forcat ;  Moli>:re,  I'Avare,  Actc  III.,  sc.  5  (Est-ce  k  votre  cocher. 

.    .    .    sous  la  mienne).    Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX. 
RouGET    DE    L'IsLE,  la    Marscillaise ;    Arnault,    la    Feuille 
Chateaubriand,  I'Exil^;    TnioPHiLE    Gautier,    la    Chimfere 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase;    Lamartine,  TAutomne;  De  Musset, 
Tristesse ;  Sttlly  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  bris^ ;  La  Fontaine,  le 
Chfne  et  le  Roseau. 
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^^ADAME  £mile  de  GiRARDiN,  la  Joie  fait  pear. 

wo  papers  will  be  set :  (1)  prescribed  texts  and  translation  at 
t:  questions  on  Grammar;   (2)  the  translation  of  English 
French. 

OreeL 

ranslation  into  Enghsh  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 
ranslation  at  sight  (vnth  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic 
sc,  to  which  special  importance  will  be  attiiched. 
_  ^Urammatical  questions  on  the  passages  fi*om  prescribed  texts 
^y  ^  ll  be  set,  and  such  other  ([uestions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
^^^^^  '^^text. 

Translation  from  English  into  Greek  of  sentences  and  of  etisy 
^^-^^Trative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 
The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : 
1900:    Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis   I.,  in   White's 
Ii^;inner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
BOOMER,  Iliad  I. 

1901:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  WTiite's 
B^^ier's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  Avith  the  exercises  thereon  ; 
Homer,  Iliad  I. 

1902:  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1..  in  White's 
B^inner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exercises  thereon ; 
FToMER,  Iliad  VI. 

Two  papers  wiD  be  set:  (1)  prescribed  texts  and  translation  at 
siS^^)  questions  on  Grammar;  (2)  the  translation  of  English 
into  Greek. 

German. 

The  candidates  knowledge  of  German  will  be  tested  by: 
(1)  simple  questions  on  grammar,  (2)  the  translation  of  simple 
passages  from  English  into  German,  (3)  translation  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  from  modem  German,  and  (4)  an  examination  on 
^he  following  texts : — 

1900:  Hauff,  das  kalte  Herz,  KaUf  Storch. 

1901 :  Leander,  Trttumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell). 

1902:  Grimm,  Rotkappchen ;  Andersen,  Wie's  der  Alte  Macht, 
l)as  ueue  Kleid,  Venedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Bar;  Ertl,  Him- 
nielsfichltlssel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiserne  Kreuz;  Baumbach, 
Nicx)tiana,  Der  Goldbaum;  Heine,  Lorelei.  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Bliune ;  Uhland,  Schafer's  Sonntagslied.  Da^  Schloss  am  Meer ; 
Chamisso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt;  Claudius,  Die  Sterne,  Der 
JJiese  Goliath;  Goethe,  Mignon,  Erlk5nig,  Der  Sanger ;  Schiller. 
Der /tingling  am  Bache. 

*^AKDER,Traumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell),  pp.  1-44. 
.  jj^o  papers  will  be  set:  (1) Prescribed  texts  and  translation  at 
^V^^y     questions  on  Grammar;   (2)  translation  of  English  into 
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Q^IJ^^^rties  of  Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Nitrogen, 
^■'•*tM>:^-fc  and  their  more  important  compoinids.     Nomenclature, 
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Laws  of  combination  of  the  elements.     The  Atomic  Theory  and 
Molecular  Theorj^. 
One  examination  paper. 

Bota^iy. 

The  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  locaUty  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort, 
a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushroom,  and  a  chara.  The  drawing  and 
description  of  parts  of  plants  and  classification.  Comparison 
of  dinerent  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  hair, 

f)arts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  polUnation, 
ertilisation  and  the  natiu-e  of  fruit  and  seeds.  At  the  examina- 
tion two  plants  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  examiner  will  be 
submittecl,  one  for  classification  and  one  for  description.  In 
classification,  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  use  their  floras  (the 
authorised  text-book  in  Botany). 
One  examination  paper. 

Physics  (of  OptioTial  Orowp), 

Electricity. — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action 
in  the  cell;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current;  chemical  effects 
of  the  ciurent ;  voltameter ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers ; 
simple  notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law,  with  imits ;  best  arrange- 
ment of  cells ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ;  magnetism ; 
inclination  and  declination  of  compass;  current  induction; 
induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  electric  bell;  telegraph; 
telephone ;  electro-plating.  Sound.  —  Caused  by  vibrations ; 
illustration  of  vibrations,  pendulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes, 

Slates,  columns  of  air;  propagated  by  waves;  its  velocity; 
etermination  of  velocity ;  pitch ;  standard  forks,  acoustical  C  = 
512,  musical  A=  870;  intervals;  harmonic  scale;  diatonic 
scale;  equally  tempered  scale;  vibration  of  air  in  open  and 
closed  tubes,  with  wave-lengths;  resonators;  nodes  and  loops; 
vibration  of  strings  and  wires ;  reflection  of  soimd ;  manometric 
flames.  Light.  —  Rectilinear  propagation ;  image  through  a 
pin-hole;  beam;  pencil;  photometry;  shadow  and  urease  spot 
photometers ;  reflection  and  scattering  of  light ;  laws  of  reflection  ; 
images  in  plain  mirrors;  multiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors; 
conxjave  and  convex  mirrors ;  clrawing  image's  refraction ;  laws 
and  index  of  refraction ;  total  reflection ;  path  through  a  prism ; 
lenses ;  drawing  image  produced  by  a  lens ;  simple  microscope ; 
dispersion  and  colour ;  spectrum ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

i\  Senior  Lenvlni)  Standhtgy  Part  I. 

Note, — In  order  to  obtahi  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  a  candi- 
date must  pass  the  examination  of  Part  I.  of  Junior  Leaving 
Standing,  and  in  addition  the  subjects  herein  prescribed  for 
Parts  I.  and  IL  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  which  may  be  taken 
at  one  examination  or  at  different  examinations. 
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XJnsucccssful  candidates  at  any  previous  Senior  Leaving 
^^^.^iTiination  will  be  allowed  to  write  in  1900  for  Senior  Leaving 
^t^^^xiding  by  selecting  the  same  options  in  the  course  as  they 
^^:ire  allowed  to  take  m  1899. 

^     "^rh.e  subjects  of  Part  I.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are  the 
^^-\owing: — English   Composition,   English  Literature,  Algebra, 

^^^metry,  Trigonometry,  English  and  Ancient  Historj\ 

English. 

Composition  :  An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be 
^tached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  oy  the  examiner. 
One  examination  paper. 

LriERATURE:    The    candidate    will    be    expected    to    have 

^Xemorised  some  of  the  finest  passages.     Besides  questions  to 

ost  the  candidate's  tamiliarity  with,  and  comprehension  of,  the 

^following  selections,  questions  may  also  be  set  to  determine 

"Within  reasonable  limits  his  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

Rhetoric  :  Reading  of  prose  authors  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  rhetoric. 

One  examination  paper. 

1900. 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  "The  day  is  done,"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
fire  of  driftwood.  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
£xeelsior,  The  Bridge,  A  Gleam  of  Simshine. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

Milton  :  L* Allegro,  II  Peneeroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity. 

Wordsworth:  (Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 

Xyrics)  The  Education  of  Nature  ("Three  vears  she  grew"), 

•*She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,"  A  Lesson  (*' There  is  a  flower, 

the  Lesser  Celandine "),  To  9ie  Skvlark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To 

the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  foflowing  Sonnets :  To  a  Distant 

Friend    ("\VTiy  art    thou  silent"),  England  and   Switzerland 

("Two  voices  are  there"), "  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  till 

this  hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision  ('*  Most  sweet  it 

is  with  unuplifted  eyes "), "  0  Friend !  I  know  not  which  way 

i  must  look,^  To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel. 

1901. 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir 
^  ^ahad,  Lotos-Eaters,  Ulvsses,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Early  Spring, 
'  "Vou  ask  me  why,"  "0{  old  sat  Freedom,"  "Love  thou  thy 
^^•^id,"  the  .six  interlude  songs  and  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  in  "  The 
^ucess." 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  Book  VII. 

Shakespeare  :  Julius  C«sar. 
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1902. 

Scott  :  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
MiLTox :  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
Shakespeare  :  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Matheniaties, 

Algebra:  Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measiu-e; 
Lowest  Common  Multiple ;  Fractions ;  Square  Root ;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  Indices  ; 
Surds ;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities ;  Theory 
of  Divisors,  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  Variation ;  Progressions ; 
Notation ;  Permutations  and  Combinations ;  Binomial  Theorem  ; 
Interest  Forms ;  Annuities. 

One  examination  paper. 

Geometry  :  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. ;  Definitions 
of  Book  V. ;  Deductions. 
One  exammation  paper. 

Trigonometry  :  Trigonometrical  ratios  with  their  relations  to 
CAch  other ;  Sines,  etc.,  of  the  simi  and  difference  of  angles  with 
deduced  formulas ;  Use  of  Logarithms ;  Solution  of  Triangles ; 
Expressions  for  the  area  of  Triangles ;  Radii  of  circumscnbed, 
inscribed,  and  escribed  circles. 

One  examination  paper. 

Hieiory. 

English  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763. 

Greneral  outUnes  of  Greek  History  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
338  B.C.  Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  following :  General 
characteristics  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks ;  ancient  institutions ; 
constitution  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  Persian  wars ;  growth  of  the 
Athenian  Empire ;  characteristics  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  Pelo- 

Sonnesian  wars;  rise  of  Thebes;  Theban  Supremacy;  rise  of 
[acedon ;  downfall  of  Greece. 

General  outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
Special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  following :  General  cnarac- 
teristics  of  Italy  and  the  Roman  People ;  struggle  of  the  Plebeians 
for  political  and  social  equality ;  conquest  of  Ttaly ;  Punic  wars ; 
how  Rome  governed  and  was  governed ;  internal  and  external 
history  of  Rome  from  the  downfall  of  Carthage  to  the  death  of 
Aiigustus. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 

One  examination  paper. 

d.  Senior  Leaving  Standing,  Part  II. 

Note. — The  subjects  of  Part  II.  of  Senior  Leaving  Standing  are 
the  following : — Physics,  Latin,  and  one  of  the  following  groups : 
(a)  French  and  Greek,  (b)  German  and  Greek,  (c)  French  and 
German,  (d)  French  and  Chemistry,  (e)  German  and  Cliemistry 
(f)  Biology  and  Chemistry. 
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Phy8i<i8. 

Mechanics  :  Measurement  of  velocity ;  unifonnly  accelerated 
rectilineal  motion ;  metric  units  of  force,  work,  enei'gy  and 
power ;  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  at  a  point ;  triangle,  parallelo- 
gram, and  polygon  of  forces ;  parallel  forces ;  principle  of 
moments;  centre  of  gravity;  laws  of  friction;  numerical 
examples. 

Hydrostatics:  Fluid  pressure  at  a  point;  pressm'e  on  a 
horizontal  plane;  pressure  on  an  inclined  plane;  resultant 
vertical  pressure,  and  resultant  horizontal  pressure,  when  fluid  is 
under  aur  pressure  and  when  not;  transmission  of  pressure; 
Bramah's  press ;  equilibrium  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a 
bent  tube ;  the  barometer ;  air-pump ;  water-pump,  common  and 
force;  siphon. 

Electricity  :  Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds ;  chemical  action  in 
the  cell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects  of  the 
current;  volta-meters ;  electro-plating;  astatic  and  tangent 
galvanometers ;  simple  notions  of  potential ;  Ohm's  law ;  shunts ; 
measurement  of  resistance ;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent ; 
current  induction;  induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  the  joule 
and  watt;  electric  bell;  telegraph;  telephone;  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

One  examination  paper. 

Latin. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 
Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  diflficulty,  similar  in 
st-vle  to  the  authors  read. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
'^wnll  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  passages  of  English,  similar  in 
^^yle  to  the  authors  read. 

rhe  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 
^^  1900:  Caesar.  Bellum  Gallicum,  Bk.  V. ;  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Bk. 
^I- ;  Horace,  Ode^,  III.,  IV. ;  Livy  XXI. 

1901:    Caesar.  Bellum    Gallicum,  Bks.    11.,    III.;    Vergil, 
^^i^eid,  Bk.  II. ;  Horace,  Odes,  I.,  II. ;  Livy  XXI. 

X902:  Caesar,  Bellum  Gallicum,  Bk.  IV.,  omitting  Chap.  17, 
^^  Bk.  v..  Chaps.  1-23;  Vergil,  Aeneid  II.,  Unes  1-506; 
S5^^ACE,  Odes  I.,  II. ;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Pro  Marcello, 
^t^ippicXiy. 

wo  examination  papers. 

French. 


,,     -l^he  prescription   of  work  in  gi-ammar,   the   translation    of 
»  *^^lish  into  Ireuch  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for  Senior 


e 


ring  Standing  as  for  Junior   Leaving    Standing,   but   the 
^luination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 
^tTie  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1 900 :  ExAULT :  le  Chion  du  capitaine ;  Feuillet,  la  Fee,  le 
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Roman  d'un  jeimo  Homme  pauvre;   Labiche,  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon. 

1901 :  De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  ehambrc ;  Labiche, 
la  Grammaire ;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Madame  Th^rese ;  Labiche, 
le  Poudre  aux  yeiix 

1902:  Lamennais,  Paroles  d'un  croyant,  Chaps.  VII.  and 
XVII. ;  Perrault,  le  Mattre  Chat  ou  le  Chat  Bott^ ;  Dumas,  Un 
nez  ^ele  and  la  Pipe  de  Jean  Bart;  Alphonse  Daudet,  la 
Demi^re  Classe  and  la  Ch^vre  de  M.  Segum ;  Legouv^,  la  Patte 
de  Dindon;  Pouvillon,  Hortibus;  LoTi,  Chagrin  d'lm  vieux 
forcat ;  MoLiteRE,  L'Avare,  Acte  III.,  sc.  5  (Est-ce  k  votre  eocher 

sous  la  mienne) ;  Victor  Hugo,  Waterloo,  Chap.  IX. ; 

RouGET    DE    LlsLE,  la    MarseiUaise ;    Arnault,    la    Feuille; 
Chateaubriand,    TExile;    Th^ophile    Gautier,  la   Chimere; 
Victor  Hugo,  Extase;  Lamartine,  I'Automne;   De  Musset, 
Tristesse ;  Sully  Prudhomme,  le  Vase  brise ;  La  Fontaine,  le 
Chfine  et  le  Roseau. 

Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  la  Joie  fait  peur. 

M^RiMiiE,  Colomba. 

Two  examination  papers. 

Oreek, 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty,  similar  to 
the  authors  read. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  into  Greek  of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of 
English,  similar  to  the  authors  read. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  (Chaps.  I.- VIIL) ;  Homer,  Iliad, 
I.,  Odyssey  XV. ;  Lysias,  Contra  Eratosthenem,  and  Epitaphius. 

1901 :  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.  (Chaps.  L-VIII.);  Homer,  Iliad 
I.,  Odyssey  XV. ;  Lucian,  Charon,  Vera  Historia  II. 

1892 :  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.  (Chaps.  I.-VIII.) ;  Homer,  Iliad 
VI. ;  Odyssey  XVII. :  Lucian,  Charon,  Vera  Historia  II. 

Two  exammation  papers. 

Oerman. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  grammar,  the  translation  of 
English  into  German  and  sight  translation  is  the  same  for 
Senior  Leaving  Standing  as  for  Junior  Lea^dng  Standing,  but  the 
examination  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : — 

1900 :  Hauff,  das  kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch ;  Eichendorff, 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts;  Wilhelmi,  Einer  muss 
heiraten;  Benedix,  Eigensinn. 

1901:    Leander,    Trftumereien    (selected    by    Van     Daell); 
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Uaumbach,  der  Sohwiegersolin ;   Gerstacker,  Gemielshaiisen ; 
J-^LZ,  Er  ist  nicht  eilei-sUchtig ;  Wichert,  Post  Festiii]i. 

1902 :  Grimm,  Rotkappchen ;  Andersen,  Wie's  der  Alte  Macht, 
l')as  neue  Kleid,  \eiiedig,  Rothschild,  Der  Bar;  Ertl, 
I^iinmelsschhlssel ;  Frommel,  Das  eiserne  Kreuz ;  Baumbach, 
J^icotiana,  Der  Goldbauni ;  Heine,  Lorelei,  Du  bist  wie  eine 
iBluine ;  Uhland,  Schafer's  Sonntagslied,  Das  Schloss  am  Meer  ; 
<^Hamisso,  Das  Schloss  Boncourt ;  C 'laitdius,  Die  Sterne,  Der 
Fiiese  Goliath ;  Goethe,  Mignon,  Erlkonig,  Der  Sanger ; 
''<:hiller,  Der  Jttngling  am  Bacne. 

Leander,  Traumereien  (selected  by  Van  Daell),  pp.  1-44. 
Ebner-Eschenbach,  Die  Frieherren  vonGemperlem;  Wilhelmi 
JEi/ier  muss  heiraten. 
Benedix.  Eigensinn. 

Two  examination  papers. 

Chemistry. 

dl^hemical  Theory.     The  study  of  the  following  elements,  with 
^i^ir  most   characteristic   compounds,  in   illustration  of  Men- 
^<?1  ^^jefFs  Classification  of  the  Elements :    Hydrogen ;   Sodium, 
^c>  ti.-aBssium  ;    Magnesium,   Zinc ;    Calcium,  Strontium,   Barium  ; 
^^K^on,    Aluminium;    Carbon,    Silicon,    Tin,   Lead;    Nitrogen, 
' — ^s{)horus,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth;   Oxygen,    Sulphur; 
orinc,   Chlorine,  Bromine,   Iodine;    Manganese,   Iron.     Ele- 
itary  Qualitative  Analysis. 

»^  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
^ect,  a  pure  salt  will  be  sent  out  for  qualitative  analysis,  and 
candiaate  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  analytical  table, 
examination  paper. 

Biology, 

Elements    of    Zoology:      Thorough    examination  of    the 
^^  ^^emal  form,  tne  gills,  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish. 
"^  ^dy  of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.    Demonstration  of 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  and  the 
e-organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studied  without  the  aid 
the  microscope. 
Comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog  with  that  of  the  fish, 
e  skeleton  of   the   pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles   and    of   the 
l)endages  ot  the  frog  should  be  studied,  and  the  chief  facts  in 
^  development  of  its  spawn  till  the  adult  form  is  attained 
oiild  be  observed. 

Kxamination  of  the  external  form  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake. 
Examination  of  the  structure  of  a  bird. 
Study  of  the  skeleton  and  also  of  the  teeth  of  a  cat  or  dog. 
Study  of  the  crayfish  as  a  U'^po  of  the  Arthropods. 
^      Comparison  of   the    craynsn    with  an    insect  (grasshopper, 
"•ticket,  or  cockroach);  also  with  a  millipede  and  a  spider. 
Examination  of  an  earthworm. 
Study  of  a  fresh-water  mussel. 


o 
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The  prineiples  of  zoologioal  noiueiKdature  as  illustrated  by 
some  or  the  common  fresh-wat^r  fish,  such  as  the  sucker  and 
the  herrinff,  bass  and  perch. 

Study  of  an  amoeba,  or  paramoecium  as  a  type  of  a  unicellular 
animal. 

The  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  body  in  vertebrates 
in  connection  with  different  methods  of  locomotion.  The 
natural  habits  of  the  various  animals  examined. 

2.  Elements  of  Botany  :  The  examination  will  test  whether 
the  candidate  has  practically  studied  representatives  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  tlie  locaUty  in  which  the  preparatory  school 
is  situatea,  and  representatives  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushroom,  and  a  chara. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
bean  and  the  maize.  Attention  will  be  given  in  the  examination 
to  draAving  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  supplied,  and  to 
theu:  clarification.  Comparison  of  difierent  organs,  morphology 
of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of 
flowering  plants,  pollination,  fertilisation,  and  the  nature  of  fruit 
and  seec^. 

A  practical  examination  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  material  for  examination  will  consist  of  two  plants, 
a  microscopic  section  and  an  animal. 

Two  examination  papers. 

€.  Question  Papers. 

The  papers  in  Part  I.  for  Junior  Leaving  Standing  will  be 
different  from  those  set  for  Matriculation.  The  Examiners  will 
be  expected,  moreover,  to  set  papers  for  the  purposes  of  candi- 
dates who  desire  to  become  teacners,  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  questions  shall  be  more  difficult  than  the  Regulations  have 
called  for  since  1896.  The  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensura- 
tion and  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  be  submitted  to  candidates,  when  Avriting  on  Part  II.  of  the 
Junior  Leaving  Course,  in  addition  to  the  papers  in  these  subjects 
taken  by  candidates  when  writing  on  Part  1.  For  the  optional 
groups,  the  examinations  will  be  equal  in  difficulty,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  order  that  candidates  who  begin  the  optional  subjects 
at  the  same  time  during  their  High  School  course  may  nave 
equal  advantages  in  preparing  for  the  examinations. 

/.  Percentages. 

Each  question  paper  will  hereafter  be  valued  at  100  (Regula- 
tion 43).  Candidates  for  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Standing 
Avill  be  required  to  make  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks 
prescribed  for  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the  examinations  are 
divided,  as  well  as  33J  per  cent,  on  each  paper.  Seventy-five 
])er  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wiYl  be  required  for  Honours.  If,  after 
all  the  answer  papers  are  read,  any  question  paper  should  be 
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The  Cash  Book  shall  be  a  book  of  original  entry  in  all  of  the 
Double  Entry  sets,  various  special  columns  being  used  in  the 
different  sets.  A  monthly  Trial  Balance  shall  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Sets  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  Statements  of  Resoiu'ces  and 
LiabiUties,  and  of  Losses  and  Gains  for  all  of  the  sets.  The 
transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different  from  vear  to 
year.  The  sets  may  recur  triennially,  and  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty  pages  of  foolscap. 

The  book-keepmg  sets  of  pupils  who  write  at  the  examination 
for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  be  examined  by  the  teacher  and 
a  report  sent  to  to  the  Education  Department. 

Business  Forms  and  Usages. — Negotiable  paper :  promissory 
notes ;  special  notes  ;  bills  of  exchange  ;  acceptance ;  negotiation 
of  bills,  notes ;  cheques ;  collection  of  accounts ;  discharge  and 
dishonour ;  special  forms  of  due  bills  and  orders ;  accounts, 
invoices  and  statements;  interest;  partnerships;  receipts  and 
releases ;  banking ;  and  commercial  correspondence. 

Stenography. — At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenography, 
the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifb^ 
words  per  minute.  He  shall  also  be  required  to  transcribe  his 
work  into  longhand  at  the  rate  of  twelve  words  per  minute. 
The  dictated  matter  shall  consist  of  business  letters  and  legal 
documents. 

Four  examination  papers,  each  valued  at  100. 
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Table   8. — Kindergartens,  1898. 

Note. — The  system  of  Kindergarten  instruction,  first  intro- 
duced into  Ontario  in  1882,  and  subsequently  made  part  of  the 
School  System  of  the  Province,  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
1885,  has  met  with  encouraging  success.  A  report  of  the  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  this  way  was  first  made  in  1892.  The 
report  showed  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  69  Kinder- 
gartens were  established,  with  160  tochers,  att^ndc^  by  6,375 
children  under  six  years  of  age. 


No.  of 

Kindergartens. 


Numl>er  of 
Teachers. 


240 


No.  of  Pupils 
attending. 


11,083 


Avera^ 
attendance. 


4,573. 


Table  9.— Night  Schools.     1898. 


No.  of 

Night  Schools. 


18 


No.  of 
Teachers. 


42 


No.  of  Pupils 
attending.* 


1,^)04 


Average 
attendance. 


363 


*  This  namber  does  not  Include  the  Attendance  at  the  clasaes  ettablished  by  Meohanlcs' 
Institutes  and  Art  Schools. 
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Table  11. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1898. 

a.   Elementary  Schools.^ 

Number  of  Public  Schools  -         -         -         - 
Increase  for  the  year    - 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
Increase  for  the  year    - 

Number  of  Protestant  Separate  Schools 

Number  of  Kindergartens    -        -        -         - 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  Night  Schools    -        -        -        - 

Number  of  teachers 

Amount  expended  for  Public  School  Houses  (sites 

and  buildings) 9426,422 

Amounts  expended  for  Publi^t  School  teachers' 

salaries) $2,747,159 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes      -        -       $869,652 

Total  amount  expended  on  Public  Schools   -        -    $4,043,233 
Increase $129,732 

Number  of  persons  in  the  Province  between  the 

ages  of  6  and  21 591,300 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  1 ,245 

Number  of  registered  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the 

Public  Schools  during  the  year  -        -        -         436,727 
Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  4,430 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 

during  the  year 247,780 

Decrease  for  the  vear    -        -        -  7(38 

Number  of  pupils   in  Roman  Catholic  Separate 

Schools 41,667 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -        -      47 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Roman  C/atholic 

Separate  Schools 25,671 

Increase  for  the  year     .        -         -         -    675 

Number  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Separate  Schools  505 

Decrease  tor  the  year    -        -        -        -      38 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Protestant  Sepa- 
rate Schools 266 

Decrease  for  the  vear    -         -         -         -      55 


The  Curriculum  of  Elementary  Schools  embraces  the  following  subjects: 


Physic?*,  Agriculture. 
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a.  Elemen'J'ary  Schools — cont. 

TVumber  of  pupils  attending  Kindergartens  -  11,083 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  390 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Kindergartens     -  4,573 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  211 

2V  limber  of  pupils  attending  Night  Schools  1,504 

Increase  for  the  year    -        .        -  98 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  at  Night  Schools     -  3(53 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        -  4(» 


centage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attend- 
ance in  Pubhc  Schools       -        .        .        .  57 

limber  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  ycnr :  Men,  '2.056; 
women,  5,809  ;  total  -*----  8,465 

Decrease :  men,  34 ; 

Increase:  women,  123;  increase  -        -      89 

^i-imber  of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  Normni 

School 3,585 

Increase  for  the  year    -        -        .  106 

A  ixmber  of  teachere  who  have  attended  a  Countv 

Model  School  in  1899        -        -        -       ".  i,271 

^^"erage  annual  salary  of  m^ile  teachers  hi  Public 

Schools 8396 

Increase  for  the  year     -        .        -  $5 

^"^J^age  annual  salary  of  female  teachers  in  PubUc 

Schools $293 

Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        -  $1 


/>.  Secondary  Schools.^ 

^^>ber  of  High  Schools  (including  37  Collegiate 

Institutes) 130 

^^^^^ber  of  teachers  in  High  Schools    -        -        -  571 

Decrease  for  the  year    -        -        .  8 

^^^^ber  of  pupils  in  High  Schools       -        -        -  23,301 

Decrease  for  the  year   -        -        -  1,089 

^^^^unt  expended    for    High    School    twichers' 

salaries y?531,887 

'^^^^unt  expended  for  High  School  houses  (sites 

and  buildings) -         S52,266 

"^^cunt  expended  tor  all  other  High  School  pur- 

poses        -        -        -        -  "    -        "  $144,856 

^-^tal  amount  expended  on  High  Schools  $729,009 

.     XUe  Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  includes  all  the  subjects  requi  red 
lot  j||itriculation  at  the  University  (see  below,  Appendix  G). 

'^:^2d.  K  2 
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APPENDLX  A. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

(Approved  by  the  Education  Department,  October  20th,  1896.) 


Public  Schools. 
Sitts  and  School  Houses. 


1.  The  site  of  every  public  school  shall  admit  of  easy  drainage  and  shall 
be  accessible  by  the  best  highways  in  the  section.  Its  area  shall  be  not  less 
than  half  an  acre,  and  if  the  school  population  of  the  section  exceMsds 
seventy-five,  the  area  shall  be  not  less  than  one  acre.  The  grounds  shall  be 
levelled  and  drained,  enclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  fence  and  planted 
with  shade  trees.  The  school  house  shall  be  placed  at  least  30  feet  from  the 
public  highway. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  well  or  other  means  of  procuring  water,  so  placed  and 
guarded  as  to  be  secure  against  pollution  from  surface  drainage,  or  in 
any  other  way.    Every  rural  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  woodshed. 

3.  The  closets  for  the  sexes  shall  be  under  different  roofs.  They  shall  be 
separated  by  a  high  clorje-board  fence,  their  entrances  screened  from  obser- 
vation, and  locked  after  school  hours.  They  shall  be  properly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  when  necesnaiy,  and  approached  by  proper  walks  from  the  school 
house  so  as  to  be  accessible  with  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4.  Where  the  average  attendance  of  any  section  for  three  years  exceeds 
50  pupils  a  school  hou^e  with  two  rooms  shall  be  provided.  An  additional 
room  and  teacher  shall  be  required  for  each  additional  50  pupils  in  average 
attendance.  Every  school  house  shall  afford  separate  entrances  with 
covered  porches  ana  suitable  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Every  schoolroom  shall  contain  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  1 2  square  feet, 
and  a  cubic  content  of  at  least  250  feet,  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance. 
A  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  room  of  at  least  67  degrees  shall  be 
maintained,  and  provision  made  for  a  complete  change  of  atmosphere  three 
times  every  hour.  The  windows,  both  sashes,  shall  be  adjusted  by  weights 
and  pulleys  and  provided  with  suitable  blinds.  Light,  where  po68U>le, 
shall  be  admitted  from  the  left  of  the  pupil. 


Furniture  and  Equipment. 

6.  Every  school  house  shall  be  seated  with  either  double  or  smgle  desks, 
single  desks  being  preferred.  The  desks  shall  be  fastened  to  the  floor  in 
rows  facing  the  teacher's  platform,  with  suitable  aisles  between  the  rows 
and  with  passages  at  least  three  leet  wide  between  the  outside  rows  and 
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the  ^^raXls  of  the  school  room.    Desks  according  to  the  following  scale  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  legal  requirements  : — 


wAge  of  Pupils. 


Seats. 


Height. 


Desks. 


a 
8 


O 


Five  to  eight  years 
Eight  to  ten  years 
Ten  to  thirteen  years    - 
^'^^^n  to  sixteen  years 


11  in. 

12  „ 

13  „ 
14 


»» 


10}  in. 

Hi  „ 
12J  „ 

Hi  „ 


M  ! 


2  in. 

I 

2 
3 


»» 


Length. 

1 

1 

0) 

• 

i 

• 

0) 

^^ 

p2 

-*^ 

d 

tc 

^ 

o 
Q 

a 

a 


36  in. 
36  „ 
36  „ 

40  „ 

I 


18  in.  I  12  in. 

18  „  \  12  „ 

20  „  I  13  „ 

22  „  ;  13  „ 


22  in 

23  „ 

2^1,, 
26  „ 


jx  J*  ^l^ere  shall  be  one  blackboard,  at  least  four  feet  wide,  extending  across 

thf  '^^l®  room  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  with  its  lower  edge  not  more 

^*J*  ^i  feet  above  the  floor  or  platform  ;  and,  when  possible,  there  should 

^^  -^t^iditional  blackboard  on  each  side  of  the  room.    At  the  lower  edge  of 

Z^  "blackboard  there  should  be  a  trough  five  inches  wide  for  holding 

^^oo^^n^  brushes. 


«»ef  ai     r  "~ 


The  following  directions   for  making  a  blackboard  may  be  found 


part 
bolrii 


lii^ 


J*) 

thoroi 
(rf) 

(e) 
in 


rhere  a  brick  wall  is  built  solid,  and  also  in  cases  of  frame  buildings,  the 
be  used  for  a  blackboard  sliould  be  lined  witli  boards,  and  the  laths  for 
the  plaster  nailed  finnly  on  the  boards. 

e  plaster  for  the  blackl>oard  should  be  composed  largely  of  plaster  of 


fore  and  after  having  received  the  first  coat  of  colour  it  should  be 
~y  polished  with  fine  sand  paper. 

e  colouring  matter  should  be  laid  on  with  a  wide  flat  varnish  brush. 

he  liquid  colouring  should  be  made  as  follows : — Dissolve  gum  shellac 

lol,  four  ounces  to  the  quart ;  the  alcohol  should  be  ninety-five  per  cent. 

;  the  dissolving  process  will  require  at  least  12  hours,  Fine  emery  flour, 
^longfa  chrome  green  or  lamp  black  to  give  colour,  should  then  be  addeu 
^le  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.     It  may  then  be  applied, 

even  strokes,  up  and  down,  the  liquid  being  kept  constantly  stirredL 


with 
mitil 
inlo 

diariM  "'^^^n^  school  shall  have  at  least  one  globe  not  less  that  nine  inches  in 
^S^^ter,  properly  mounted  ;  a  map  of  Canada  ;  a  map  of  Ontario  ;  a  map 
pL^^  world  and  of  the  continents ;  one  or  more  sets  of  tablet  lessons  of 
r*^  X.  of  the  First  Reader  ;  a  standard  dictionary  ;  a  gazetteer ;  a  numeral 
c^S^  ;  a  suitable  supply  of  crayons  and  blackboard  brushes  ;  an  eight-day 
Jjj^^^  j^elving  for  ha^kets  ;  hooks  for  caps  and  cloaks  ;  and  two  chairs  in 
^^^^ion  to  the  teacher's  chair. 

.  L  *lTie  Trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  or  some  suitable  person 
^  "^i^^p  the  school  house  and  premises  and  all  fences,  outhouses,  Walks. 
V^-*^^ws,  desks,  maps,  blackboards  and  stoves  in  proper  repair.  They  shall 
I'.^^Toyide  for  whitewashing  walls  and  ceilings  if  finished  in  plaster  (or 
^^^•^Bshing  if  finished  in  wood),  every  year  during  the  summer  holidays, 
^^,   ^hall  employ  a  caretaker  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sweep  the  floors 


^^^%  and  wash  them  at  least  quarterly  and  to  make  fires  one  hour  before 
wft  opSQXDg  of  school,  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  May  in  each 


year 
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10.  No  public  school  hoiLse  or  school  grounds,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  conveyance  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  used  for  any  other  than  public 
school  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  no  advertisements 
shall  be  posted  in  any  fschool  room  or  distributed  to  the  pupils  unless 
apjn'oved  in  the  Siime  way. 

1 1.  The  first  Fri<lay  in  ^lay  eacli  year  shall  in  rural  school  sections  and 
in  incorporated  villages  l>e  devoted  to  the  planting  of  shade  trees,  the  making 
of  flower  bed?,  and  otherwise  Ixiautifying  and  improving  the  school  grounds. 
iSongs  and  recitations  designed  to  cultivate  greater  interest  in  trees  and 
flowers  and  in  the  study  of  nature  shall  fonn  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day. 

Dvties  of  Ptq^ih. 

12.  Every  pupil  registered  in  a  public  school  shall  attend  pimctually  and 
regularly  every  day  of  the  school  year  in  which  his  name  is  so  registered. 
He  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  i^erson  and  habits,  diligent  in  his  studies, 
kind  and  courteous  to  his  fellow-pupils,  obedient  and  respectful  to  his 
teacher,  and  shall  submit  t^  such  discipline  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind, 
firm  and  judicious  parent. 

13.  Every  pupil  on  returning  to  school  after  absence  from  any  causa  shall 
give  orally  or  in  writing  to  the  teacher,  a  proper  reason  for  nis  absence. 
A  pupil  may  retire  from  school  at  any  hour  during  the  day  at  the  request^ 
either  oral  or  written,  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  A  pupil  may  be  suspendea 
who  fails  or  neglects  to  provide  himself  with  the  text  books  or  other  supplies 
required  in  his  course  of  study,  or  to  pay  the  fees  imposed  for  such  purposes 
by  the  trustees. 

14.  Every  pupil  shall  be  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  his  conduct  on 
the  school  premises  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  except  when  accom- 
panied by  his  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  them 
on  their  behalf.  Any  pupil  who  injures  or  destrovs  scnool  property  or 
furniture  may  be  suspended  until  the  property  or  fiu-niture  destroyed  or 
injured  is  made  good  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  pupil. 

School  l^erms  and  Organization. 

15.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Trustees,  the  pupils  attending  every 
public  school  shall  assemble  for  study  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
shall  be  dismissed  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  hour 
at  IcAst  shall  l^e  allowed  for  recreation  at  mid-day,  and  ten  minutes  during 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  terms,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  study 
l)e  less  than  five  hours  jier  day,  including  the  recess  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  provided  always  the  Trustees  may  reduce  the  hours  of  study  for 
pupils  in  the  First  and  Second  Forms. 

16.  Pupils  not  registered  in  a  day  school  may  attend  a  night  school  from 
the  1st  of  October  until  the  31  st  of  March.  The  hours  of  study  in  the 
night  school  shall  not  exceed  2i  hours  per  session.  Pupils  shall  not  be 
aiunitted  to  a  night  school  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  or  who  attend 
school  during  the  day.  Night  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  public  schools  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  pupils,  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  use  of  text  books. 

17.  The  course  of  study  for  public  schools  shall  be  taken  up  in  five  forms 
as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  pupils  shall  he  classified  by  the  teacher  with 
respect  to  tlieir  attainments  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  form  to  which  they 
are  assigned  or  from  which  they  are  to  be  promoted.  Pupils  who  have 
passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  and  such  other  pupils  as  are 
considered  oualified  by  the  teacher  and  insjxjctor  shall  be  entitled  in  both 
rural  and  uroan  schools  to  receive  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fifth 
Form,  provided  that,  in  a  municipality  having  a  high  school  if  resident 
pupils  of  the  First  Fonn  are  not  charged  fees  it  will  not  be  deemed  obliga- 
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tory  for  the  public  school  board  to  have  a  fifth  class.    The  amount  of  time 
to  fee  given  to  any  claas  is  to  be  determined  by  the  teacher,  who  shall  be 
gcided  in  this  matter  by  the  inspector.     Subjects  of  the  course  of  study 
Toaxked  with  an  asterisk  are  optional. 

18.  An  optional  subject  shall  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  Inspector,  and  where  the  teacher  is  the  holder  of  a  first  or 
second  class  certificate  and  has  x)as8ed  an  examination  in  the  option  which 
lie  undertakes  to  teach.  The  Trustees  of  any  rural  school  may,  by  resolution 
passed  at  a  renrular  meeting  of  the  board,  require  agriculture  to  be  taught  in 
tlie  foixrth  and  fifth  forms  of  the  school,  and  in  such  cases  the  inspector  shall 
report  to  the  Trustees  at  least  annually,  the  extent  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  pupils  and  their  standing.  Not  more  than  three  periods  of  30  minutes 
each  aoall  be  given  per  week  to  the  study  of  all  the  optional  subjects.  In 
JJirbaii  schools  such  instruction  may  be  given  in  domestic  economy  as  the 
Trusfcoea  deem  exedient. 

ift   In  school  sections  where  the  French  or  German  language  prevails,  the 

Irustee  naay,  in  addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  public  schools, 

"BQiiire  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading,  grammar  and  composition  to  such 

pupils  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  study  either  of  these 

^jpfif'i^fc^paa.  and  in  all  such  cases  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  or 

GemiAn  shall  be  used.    But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 

m^n    tha,t  any  of  the  text  book  prescribed  for  public  schools  shall  be  set 

aside  l>eeause  of  the  use  of  the  authorised  text  books  in  French  or  Qerman. 

Cwiiinuatioii  Classes, 

20.  Iix  schools  where  instruction  for  the  primary  examinations  has  been 
given  Under  former  regulations  similar  to  what  may  be  given  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  continuation  class  in  connection  with  any  public  school  under 
™  P^^visions  of  Section  8  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1896,  the  principal  of 

S  *|  ^^^1  shall  be  deemed  qualified  so  long  as  he  remains  principal  of  such 
r«"        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  subsequent  appointment  as  principal,   the 

qualinca.tions  i^ll  be  a  first  class  certificate  for  schools  in  class  (a)  herein- 
after mentioned. 

^'  Ajiy  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  for  public  school  leaving  exami- 


Schpols  in  which  the  principal  holds  a  first  class  certificate  (unless 

^^^Pyiiig  the  position  in  1896),  and  gives  regular  instruction  only  to 

^^r®     "^o  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  (one  or 

Mid     ^^  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 

Schoc?^^^  are  taking  the  full  course  required  for  primary  standing.  (6) 

att^Si^  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  teachers  and  ja  class  in  regular 

exam^*^^  of  at  least  10  pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance 

i^rJ^^^Xation  (one  or  more  of  whom  have  also  i)assed  the  public  school 

stan?^  examination)  and  who  are  taking  the  full  work  requii^ed  for  primary 

letetft^^*    (c)  Schools  in  which  there  is  a  class  in  regular  attendance  of  at 

^tJ  ^Ve  pupils  who  have  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination  (one 

and  ^**^  of  whom  have  also  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination) 

^?^lko  are  taking  the  full  courae  prescribed  for  primary  standing.     Any 

[j^^A  holding  a  second  class  certificate  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  conduct 

g^^**UMes  in  schools  under  divisions  {b)  and  (c).    Before  a  grant  is  paid  to 

ai5  ^^^  ^^^  *  continuation  class  the  inspector  shall  certify  to  its  efficiency, 

j^^.^  tiie  competence  of  the  teachers  employed  to  give  the  instruction 

J^2?^^  t>y  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department.    Any  school 

j^^^ing  a  grant  under  this  regulation  shall  not  receive  any  additional 

p-^^^^nce  on  account  of  pupils  who  may  pass  the  public  school  leaving 

^^^^^Hation.    (Modified  in  1899,  9ee  §  III.  of  Part  II.,  above.) 

Pvblic  School  Courses  of  Study, 

X\^  Subject  to  any  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from 
tW^  to  time,  the  limitations  and  examination  requirements  of  each  Form  in 
„f  eJ^UbUc  school  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  A-  Public  School  Courses 
^^tudy.    (,9«5  below.) 
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Ilifjk  SchcHjl  Entrance  Examinations, 

23.  At  every  liigli  school  and  collegiate  institute  and  such  other  places 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  county  council,  examinations  to  be  known 
as  high,  school  entrance  examinations,  to  be  conducted  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  Fourth  Form  of  public  schools,  shall  be  held  annually.  The 
county  coimcil  may  im[K)se  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  dollar  upon  each  county 
pupil  writing  at  the  entrance  examination.  Boards  of  trustees  may  impose 
similar  fees  upon  resident  and  non-resident  pu])ils  writing  for  the  entrance 
examination  at  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

24.  Anjr  i^ei-son  intending  to  write  at  this  examination  shall  notify  the 
inspector  in  whose  district  he  proposes  to  write  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
May.  Where  more  examinations  than  one  are  held  in  the  same  inspectoral 
division,  he  shall  notify  the  insj)ector  of  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  be 
examined.  The  answer  papers  of  the  candidates  shall  be  read  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners  constituted  imder  Section  38  of  the  High  Schools  Act,  1896. 

25.  The  answ^ers  of  candidates  at  the  entrance  examination  shall  be 
appraised  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. :  In  reading,  spelling,  drawing, 
wnting,  50  each  ;  in  physiology  and  temi)erance,  comijosition,  histoiy, 
geography,  100  each  ;  in  grfl'iwniar  and  literature,  150  each  ;  in  arithmetic, 
200.  Two  marks  shall  l)c  deducted  for  each  misspelled  word  on  the  dictation 
paper,  and  one  mark  for  every  misspelled  word  in  any  other  paper.  Keason- 
able  deductions  may  also  be  made  for  want  of  neatness. 

2G.  Any  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  and 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  be  wmsidered  as  having  passed  the 
examination.  The  examiners  may  also  award  pass  standing  to  candidates 
who  have  not  made  a  bad  failure  in  any  subject  but  who  have  made  a  high 
aggregate  al>ove  the  half  required,  or  whose  ca><e  on  account  of  age  or  other 
circumstances  demands  special  consideration.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  Ihj  final  with  regard  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  any 
candidate,  but  the  insi)ector  may  submit  to  the  board  for  re-consideration 
the  complaint  of  any  candidate  or  any  other  i)erson  with  regard  to  the 
examination. 

27.  In  the  interval  between  the  annual  examinations,  pupils  may  be 
admitted  to  a  high  school  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  joint  report 
of  the  principal  of  a  high  school  and  the  i)ublic  school  insjiector,  showing  the 
attainments  of  such  pupil,  \\\a  age,  and  the  reasons  for  his  non-attendance  at 
the  entrance  examination  j)rescriljed  by  the  Department.  No  pupil  shall  be 
admitted  until  his  case  is  disiK)sed  of  by  the  Minister.  The  names  of  such 
pupils  shall  l>e  included  in  the  re^KDrt  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  next 
annual  examination. 

Public  School  Leavintj  Exaviinatif/ns. 

28.  Public  school  leaving  examinations  will  be  held  annually  at  every 
high  school  and  collegiate  institute,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  hie 
recommended  by  the  ins|xictor.  A  i)er8on  who  wishes  to  write  at  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  must,  before  the  24th  of  May,  give  the  necessary 
notice  to  the  insi)ector  on  a  form  to  l>e  obtained  from  him.  The  answer 
papers  will  be  examined  at  the  Education  Department  immediately  after 
the  examination  is  held,  and  a  rejwrt  of  the  results  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
inspector,  or  to  the  high  school  principal,  if  the  examination  was  held  at  a 
higli  school  centre.  Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  where  such  examination  is  held 
shall  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  examination,  but  will  receive  from  the  inspector 
half  tiie  fees  paid  by  candidates. 

29.  Candidates  at  the  public  school  leaving  examination  shall  take  the 
following  subjects,  to  l)e  valued  as  herein  mentioned,  viz.  :  reading,  50; 
drawing,  writmg  with  book-keeping  and  commercial  transactions,  English 
composition^  English  literature,  history,  geography,  al^bra,  geometry, 
botany  each  100;  English  gi*ammar  and  rnetonc,  arithmetic  and  mensura- 
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tion,  ea-<:iVm.     150.    Any  candidate  who  obtains  one-third  of  the  marks  in  each 

subject    &:em.c1  one-half  (67  per  cent,  for  honours),  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall 

Yje  con^icl^red   as  having  passed  the  public  school  leaving  examination, 

provid&<l. ,    »tl80,  that  a  candidate  who  fails  on  one  or  more  subjects  may,  if  he 

niakes     c^oxusiderably  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  total,  l)e  awarded  a 

public  S3<i1:i.ool  leaving  certificate.    The  Board  of  Examiners  for  high  school 

entran<^^^        examinations  may  admit  to  a  high  school  candidates  who  have 

f  aiied  SL-tr   ^  public  school  leaving  examination,  providing  they  have  made  one- 

Quarter   oC  the  marks  on  each  entrance  examination  subject. 


High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

Accommodation  and  Equijmietit 

30.  Tlio  plans  of  every  high  school  hereafter  erected,  and  the  plans  and 

site  o£     every  high  school  hereafter  established,  shall  be  subject  to  the 

approveij  ^f  £j^q  >Iinister  of  Education.    In  all  high  schools  established  since 

July,  "If^ij  or  to  be  hereafter  established,  there  snail  be  a  urincipal  and  at 

least  t'^'o  assistants.    No  new  high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 

grant  tibial t  does  not  provide  at  least  the  amount  fixed  by  the  instructions  of 

the  Jlinisjter  of  Education  with  regard  to  accommodation  and  the  equipment 

reH^^*"^<l   as  the  maximum  in  distributing  the  legislative  grant  to  schools 

with  tMro  masters. 

31.  Any  high  school  may  be  raised  to  the  statits  of  a  collegiate  institute 
when  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  Department  that  the 
tnistee>)  have  provided  :  (a)  adequate  school  buildings  ;  {b)  equipment  of  the 

•  K^  ?^^  character  required  as  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  nigh  schools 
^^^fK  ^  ^^"^^  or  more  masters  ;  (c)  four  specialists,  viz.,  one  in  classics,  one  in 
"^^"^J^atics,  one  in  science,  one  in  modern  languages  including  English 
(one  of  ^^jj^jj^  or  some  other  member  of  the  staff  l^eing  also  a  connnercial 
siiecialix^^^  and  \d)  such  other  assistants  as  will  secure  thorough  instruction 
P^  ^^^be  subjects  of  the  high  school  com*se  as  far  as  senior  matriculation 
mto  t.|xe  University  of  Toronto.  A  collegiate  institute  may  be  reduced  to 
I^^*^  Off  a  liigh  sdiool  on  the  joint  report  of  the  high  school  inspectors, 
approve  by  the  Education  Department 

t^  *  Every  high  school  that  complies  with  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
gy^^^i^ment  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  grants  :  {a)  a  fixed  grant  of 
I QQ  -5Jollars ;  (^)  in  respect  of  school  accommodation,  a  maximum  of 
jjj  tj^^Uars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  and  of  150  dollars 
eq^?^^  case  of  high  schools  with  three  or  more  masters ;  (c)  in  respect  of 
exc^^ment,  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  approved  expenditure  but  so  as  not  to 
dol^^^  110  dollars  in  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters ;  or  220 
of  al^^^  P  ^^®  case  of  high  schools  with  three  or  more  masters ;  {d)  in  respect 
exc^^^l&ries  ten  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  over  1,500  dollars  but  so  as  not  to 
ar&^'^d  600  dollars  in  any  case ;  (c)  such  amount  pro  rata  in  respect  of 
attendance  as  may  remain  unexi^nded  of  the  grant. 


E(^J^^^  Every  collegiate  institute  that  complies  with  the  regulations  of  the 
(/,)  ^-^^ation  Defiartment  shall  be  entitled  ;  {a)  t.»  a  fixed  gi-ant  of  375  dollars  ; 
of  ,><«^^  a  grant  in  respect  of  eqmpment  of  275  dollirs  ;  (t)  to  a  grant  in  resj>ect 
Qj^^^^lioolaccommodation  of  200  dollars ;  {d)  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
^  t^.?^laries  over  1,500  dollars  but  so  as  not  to  exceed  600  dollars  ;  and  (e)  to 
^^^^^t  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  out  of  any  unexpended  balance  of 
legislative  grant. 


^^^^^    In  apportioning  the  legislative  ^ant  on  equipment,  the  maximum 
i^?^^5Pii2ed  m  the  case  of  high  schools  with  two  masters  shall  be  as  follows  : 


ff\r^^»  300  dollars  ;  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  300  dollars  ;  maps  and 
inoi^  50  dollars,  and  models  for  drawing,  50  dollars ;  gymnasium,  not 
|^*u<luig  equipment,  400  dollars.  In  the  casfe  of  collegiate  institutes  and 
^^^  ^hools  With  three  mastiars  the  maximum  reco^^ized  shall  bo  :  library, 
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600  dollars  ;  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  600  dollars  j  maps  and  globes, 
100  dollars,  and  models  for  drawing,  100  dollars  ;  gymnasium,  not  includmg 
equipment,  800  dollars. 

35.  When  the  value  of  the  library  has  reached  the  maximum  herein 
recognized,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenditure  by  the  High  School  Board 
on  supplemental  reading  in  English  Literature  will  be  allowed.  The 
catalogue  of  the  equipment  shall  be  kept  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
shall  be  acces.sible  to  any  officer  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  grading  shall  be 
followed  in  appropriating  the  grant  for  buildings  and  premises.  On  the 
report  of  a  high  school  inspector,  such  reductions  may  be  made  in  the  grants 
payable  upon  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  the  character  and  equipment  of 
the  school  buildings  and  their  api)endages  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
deem  expedient. 


High  School  Organization, 

36.  In  every  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  the  head  teacher  shall  be 
called  the  principal,  and  the  other  teachers  assistants.  The  authority  of  the 
principal  of  the  higii  school  shall  be  supreme  as  to  all  matters  of  discipline 
on  the  school  premises,  where  the  public  and  high  school  occupy  the  same 
building.  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1896,  Section  76,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
pupils  attending  a  public  school  shall  apply  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  high 
schools. 

37.  The  principal  of  a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  shall  hold  a 
principal's  certificate  and  the  assistants  shall  nold  high  school  assistants' 
certificates.  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  drill,  gymnastics  and 
calisthenics,  shall  possess  qualifications  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  If,  after  due  advertisement,  a  high  school  board  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  qualified  assistant,  a  temporary  certificate  maj;  be  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  cun-ent  half  year  to  a  suitable  person  on  the 
application  of  the  board. 

38.  The  principal  shall  determine  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  assigned  to 
each  form  and  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  in  each  fonn  shall  be  taken  up 
by  the  pupils.  The  principal  shall  make  such  promotions  from  one  form  to 
another  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  he  shall  also  assign  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  among  the  assistants. 

39.  The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  shall  be  taken  in  four  forms.  The 
subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  are  oj^tional ;  all  the 
other  subjects  are  obligatory.  No  subjects  shall  be  taken  in  any  form  other 
than  the  subjects  herein  prescribed.  All  pupils  shall  take  the  obligat(»ry 
subjects  in  Forms  I.  and  11.  and  such  other  subjects  in  any  of  the  forms  as  may- 
be required  for  departmental  or  other  examinations  or  as  may  be  chasen  by 
their  parents  or  guardians  and  theT)rincipal  of  the  school,  provided  that  pupils 
taking  the  course  for  a  commercial  diploma  shall  be  re<iuired  to  take  only  the 
subjects  of  such  course.  Tyx)e writers  may  ])e  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  At  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Tru-^toes 
and  the  principal,  the  art  scnool  drawing  course  may  be  taken  in  Form  ■<  II. 
and  III.,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  physiology  and  temperance  and  vocal 
music  may  l)e  taken  in  any  form. 

40.  Reading  shall  be  taught  twice  a  week  during  the  academic  year  to  all  the 
pupils  in  each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Forms  I.  and  II.  and  to  the  pupils  in  the 
other  forms  in  connection  with  the  English  Literature.  Writing  shall  be  taught 
during  the  first  term  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  lowest  division  of  Form  I., 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  additional  practice  in  school  hours.  Half- 
hour  periods  separate  from  the  other  subjects  shall  be  allotted  to  reading  and 
writing  in  the  tmie  table.  AVliere  the  average  numlxir  of  pujiils  in  a  clas 
exceeds  twenty-five,  the  time  devoted  to  reading  and  writing  shall  be 
proportionately  extended.     On  the  rejwrt  of  a  high  school  in8i)ector  a 
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deduction  from  the  legwlative  gi-ant  may,  at  the  diHcretion  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  be  made  of  50  dollars  in  the  case  of  the  non-observance  of  any 
high  school  or  collegiate  institute  of  any  part  of  this  regulation. 

41.  In  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  having  a  gymnasium,  drill, 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics  shall  be  taught  in  half-hour  periods  and  in 
organized  classes  not  less  than  three  times  a  week  in  each  division  of  Fonns 
I.,  II.  and  III.,  but  shall  be  optional  in  Fonii  IV.  ;  additional  time  shall  be 
allowed  for  practice  by  pupils  under  eflScient  supervision.  No  pupil  shall 
l>e  exemptea  from  the  course  prescribed,  except  upon  a  medical  certificate 
or  on  accoimt  of  evident  physical  disability.  Diu*ing  the  months  of  May, 
.June,  September,  October,  and  November,  the  principal  may  substitute  for 
drill,  etc.,  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  such  sports  and  games  as  he  may 
approve  of.  In  high  schools  having  no  gymnasmm,  drill  and  calisthenics 
shall  be  taught  as  the  weather  may  permit ;  and  gymnaMics  may  be 
omitted. 

High  School  Course  of  Study. 

42.  The  details  of  the  courses  of  study  and  examination  requirements  in 
<5ach  form  in  high  schools  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  B — High  School 
Courses  of  Study.    {See  below.) 

High  School  Examinntions. 

43.  An  examination  will  be  held  annually  by  the  Education  Department, 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  on  the  high  school  course  of 
study  at  each  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  and  at  such  other  centres 
as  may  be  approved.  Candidates  intending  to  write  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  public  school  inspector  before  the  24th  of  May  on  a  form  to  be 
obtained  from  him.  One  examination  paper  yaW  be  given  in  each  subject 
except  in  the  case  of  Biology  of  Form  IV.,  in  which  there  shall  be  two 
papers,  and  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  for  Fonns  III.  and  IV., 
in  which  there  shall  be  two  examination  papers — one  in  Authors  and 
(vrammar  and  one  in  Composition.  The  papers  shall  be  valued  as 
follows  : — 

Fonn  I—  Reading  (oral  examination),  50  ;  Drawing,  English  Composition 
History,  CJeography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Botany,  Writing  with  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Transactions,  English  Grammar  and  fthetoric,  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  each  150. 

Form  //.—Part  I. — English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  200 ;  Arithmetic 
and  Mensuration,  200  ;  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  150  ;  Physics, 
100;  Part  II.— English  Composition,  100  j  English  Literature,  150; 
Algebra,  150 ;  Geometry,  100.  Optional  Subjects. — Latin,  (ireek,  French, 
(vennan,  each  150. 

Form  III. — English  Composition,  100;  English  Literature,  150;  Algebra, 
150 ;  Geometry,  125  ;  Ancient  History,  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Latin, 
(4reek,  French,  German,  each  pajier  75. 

Form  IV. — Part  I. — English  Comj)08ition,  100  ;  English  Literature,  150  ; 
Algebra,  150;  Geometry,  125^  Trigonometry,  125;  English  and  Ancient 
History,  100.  Part  II. — Physics,  100 ;  (chemistry  and  Biology,  each  75  ; 
liatin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  each  pai>er  75. 

Commera<U  Course. — The  examination  for  Commercial  Diploma  will 
l»e  as  hereinafter  defined  and  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  B. 


High  School  Certiffcaffs. 

44.  Candidates  at  high  scliool  examinations  will  be  awarded  a  certificate 
in  the  form,  or  in  Part  I.  or  II.  of  the  form,  as  the  case  may  ]>e  (where 
jiart  of  a  form  is  presented  as  a  separate  division  of  their  examination)  in 
which  they  may  have  jmssed.  The  examination  in  any  fonn,  or  in  Part  I. 
or  II.  of  any  fonn  (where  a  form  is  divided  for  examination  purposesi) 
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may  be  taken  in  such  order  or  at  such  intervals  of  one  or  more  fears  as  the 
candidate  may  desire.  Candidates  who  fail  in  any  subject  in  a  form, 
or  in  the  part  of  a  form  prescribed  for  their  examination,  shall,  if  they 
present  themselves  again,  take  the  whole  examination  in  sucn  form  or  part 
of  a  form.  No  candidate  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  second  time  in  the 
form  or  part  of  a  form  for  which  he  has  received  a  certificate. 

45.  To  obtain  prhnary  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public  school 
leaving  examination  as  defined  for  public  schools  (which  shall  be  that  for 
Form  I.),  and  at  the  same  time  or  in  a  different  year,  both  i)arts  of  Form 
II.  taken  together.  To  pass  the  public  school  leaving  examination  or  the 
examination  of  Forni  Ii.,  candidates  must  obtain  one-third  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  each  subject,  and  50  (67  for  honours)  per  cent,  of  the  agOTegate 
of  marks,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  candidate  who  tails  on 
one  or  more  subjects  may,  if  he  makes  considerably  more  than  60  per  cent, 
on  the  total,  be  awarded  a  certificate.  They  may  also  write  on  the  optional 
subjects  of  Form  II.  The  marks  obtained  on  the  optional  subjects  siiall  be 
added  to  the  aggregate  marks,  by  way  of  bonus,  provided  the  candidate 
receives  one-third  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subject. 

46.  To  obtain  junior  leaving  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  eiLamination, 
unless  they  have  already  passed  these  examinations,  and  the  following 
subjects  of  the  Third  Form  examination,  viz. :— English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  Ancient  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin  and  one 
of  the  following  groups,  viz. :— (a)  French  and  Greek  ;  or  (b)  German  and 
Greek  ;  or  (c)  French,  German  and  Chemistry ;  or  (d)  French,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  (Jhemistry ;  or  (e)  Gennan,  Physics,  Botany  and  Chemistry. 
Candidates  who  obtain  one- third  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  shall  be  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  A 
separate  certificate  will  also  be  given  to  candidates  who  pass  on  the  same 
standard  in  the  subjects  of  the  Third  Fonn,  no  percentage  on  the  total  being 
required  for  either  of  these  certificates,  but  67  per  cent,  giving  honours  in 
the  latter  case.    {See  above.  Part  II.,  §  XII.,  a  and  d.) 

47.  To  obtain  senior  leaving  standing  candidates  shall  take  the  public 
school  leaving  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  examination, 
unless  they  have  already  passed  these  examinations j  and  in  addition  Part  L 
of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  ;  and  of  Part  XL,  Form  IV.,  Latin  and 
Physics,  with  one  of  the  following  groups,  viz. : — (a)  Greek  and  French,  or 
{b)  Greek  and  German,  or  (c)  French,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  or  (cf)German, 
Chemistry  and  Biology.  Certificates  will  be  ^ven  candidates  who  pass  one 
or  both  parts  of  Form  IV.  at  this  examination,  the  standard  for  passing 
being  one-third  on  each  paper.  No  percentage  will  be  required  on  the  tota^ 
but  67  per  cent,  will  secure  honours  when  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  taken  toother. 
Candidates  for  senior  leaving  standing  who  hold  junior  leaving  standm^  are 
required  to  take  only  Parti,  of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  and  the  subjects 
of  Part  II.  of  the  Fourth  Form,  hereinbefore  mentioned.  {See  above,  Part 
IL,  §  XIL,  c  and  d) 

48.  A  candidate  for  junior  or  senior  leaving  standing  who  has  passed 
Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form  examination,  shall  oe  awarded  a  certificate  on 
application  to  the  Education  Departnient  of  having  passed  in  Form  11.^  not- 
withstanding his  failure  to  obtain  junior  or  senior  leaving  standing,  providing 
such  candidate  has  obtained  one-third  of  the  marks  at  this  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  Part  II.  of  the  Second  Form  examination. 

49.  The  standing  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  in  Arts  after  a 
regular  course  in  any  University  in  the  British  dominions,  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  primary,  junior  leaving  and  senior  lea^mg  standing  re- 
spectively. 

50.  The  course  for  a  commercial  diploma  may  be  taken  in  two  parts. 
Both  ports  may  be  taken  in  different  years  or  in  the  same  year,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate.  Fart  L  shall  consist  qf  book-keeping  and  writing, 
200  marks ;  commercial  transactions,  business  forms  and  usages,  200  marka ; 
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^j.-».tenography  (theory),  100  marks;   stenographer  (dictation),    100    nlarks. 
Part  II.  shall  consist  of  the  examination  papers  in  Form.  II.  in  arithmetic 
md  mensuration,  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  En^lisli  comoosition, 
Snglish  literature  and  algebra.    Tlie  marks  in  these  subjects  shall  l>e  the 
2fe=:dame  as  in  Form  II.    Candidates  shall  be  required  to  make  one-third  of  the 
~^uarks  in  each  subject  in  each  part,  and  one-half  of  the  aggregate  of  each 
-^lart  to  obtain  pass  standing.    Candidates  who  hold  a  certihcatc  of  having 
^Spassed  in  Form  II.,  or  in  any  part  of  a  higher  form,  shall  be  required  to 
^^mte  only  on  Part  I.  of  the  Commercial  Course. 


Specialists'  Standino. 


51.  Any  person  who  obtains  an  Honour  de^pree  in  the  department  of 

IXnglish  ana  History,  Modems  and  History^  Classics,  Mathematics,  or  Science 

WLS  specified  in  the  calendars  of  any  University  of  Ontario  and  accepted 

T)y  tne  Education  Department,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  non-professional 

«|ualification  of  a  Specialist  in  such  department.    A  graduate  who  has  not 

taken  an  Honour  degree  in  one  of  the  above  courses  shall  be  entitled  to  the 

3\on-professional  standing  of  a  Specialist  on  submitting  to  the  Department  of 

Julucation  a  certificate  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  that  he  has 

l^asswi,  subseciuent  to  graduation,  the  examinations  presoril)ed  for  each  year 

of  the  Honour  course  of  the  Department  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  recognised 

SIS  a  Specialist,  and  which  he  has  not  already  passed  in  his  undergradiuite 

"Course  •  or  any  examination  which  is  recommended  by  the  University  as 

equivalent  thereto  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Education  Department. 


Examination  and  other  Fees. 

53.  The  fees  authorised  by  the  Education  Deiiartinent  shall  be  as  follows  : 
Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination,  if  so  ordered  by  the  J^oard  of 
Trostees  or  the  County  Comicil,  1  dollar  ;  Public  School  Leaving,  2  dollars ; 
Commercial  diploma,  each  I>art,  2  dollars ;   Second  Form  examination. 
Part  I.,  2  dollars  •  the  whole  of  Form  11.,  5  dollars  :  Third  Form  examina- 
tion, 5  dollars  ;  Fourth  Form  examination.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each  3  dollars  ; 
taken  together^  5  dollars ;  for  candidates  for  examination  in  one  or  more 
fubjects  only,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  course  for  pass  matriculation 
into  any  university  or  learned  profession,  2  dollars  ;  Tuition  County  Model 
^School,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Boanl  of  Trustees,  5  dollars  :  kindergarten 
Assistants,  3  dollars ;   directors,  5  dollars  ;  examination  Noniial  School, 
^  dollars  ;  examination  Normal  (College,  10  dollars,  api>eals  of  all  kinds, 
^  dollars.    (Fee  to  be  refunded  if  the  api)eal  is  sustained.) 


Kindergartens. 


54.   No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  kindergarten  in 

'^?'hicb  assistant  teachers  or  teachers-in-training  are  employed,  who  has  not 

^l^saed  the  examination  prescribed  for  a  director  of  kindergartens  ;  and  no 

]^rson  shall  be  paid  a  salary  or  allowance  for  teaching  under  a  director  who 

^AS  not  passed  tne  examination  prescribed  for  directors  or  assistant  teachers. 

^o  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training  prescribed  for  assistants 

^^bo  is  not  seventeen  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  primary  standing, 

Or  who  has  not  spent  at  least  three  years  in  a  high  school.     Any  person 

^bo  has  taken  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  at  some  other  educational 

institution  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ins];)ector,  be  admitted  to 

trainin£[  with  tne  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.     No  person  shall 

V>e  admitted  to  the  course  prescribed  for  a  director  unless  such  a  person  has 

obtained  an  assistant's  certificate. 
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56.  Any  person  who  attends  a  kindergarten  for  one  year  and 
passes  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  assistant's  certificate.  The  holder  of  an  assistant's  certificate, 
or  the  holder  of  a  second-class  provincial  certificate  shall,  on  attending 
a  provincial  kindergarten  one  year  and  on  iiassing  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, be  entitled  to  a  director's  certificate. 

56.  The  examination  for  directors  shall  include  psychology  and  the 
general  principles  of  Froebel's  system  :  history  of  education  ;  theory  and 
practice  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  ;  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder  ;  botany 
and  natural  history  ;  miscellaneous  topics,  including  discipline  and  methods 
of  morning  talks,  each  100  ;  practical  teaching,  500  ;  bookwork,  400.  There 
shall  also  be  a  sessional  examination  in  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  to 
be  reported  by  the  principal  to  the  examiners  at  the  final  examination.  The 
examination  for  assistants  shall  include  the  theor>^  and  practice  of  the  gifts 
(two  pai)ersj ;  theory  and  practice  of  the  (jccupations  (one  paj'ier)  ;  miscel- 
laneous topics,  including  the  general  principles  of  Froebei  s  system  and 
their  application  to  sc^igs  and  games,  elementarv  science,  morning  talks  and 
disciphne  (one  paper),  each  paper,  100  ;  book  work,  400.  Any  director 
sendmg  up  candidates  to  the  examination  for  assistants'  certificates  shall 
certify  that  the  Pease-work  and  Modelling  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 


County  and  City  Model  Schools. 

57.  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  every  county  shall,  and  the  trustees  of 
any  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  may  set  ai>art  at 
least  one  public  school  for  the  professional  training  of  third-class  teachers. 
The  principal  of  such  school  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  iirst-class  certificate 
from  the  Education  Department  and  shall  have  at  least  three  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  public  school  teacher.  In  every  model  school  there  shall  be  at 
least  three  assistants  on  the  stafi"  who  shall  be  the  holders  of  first  or  second- 
class  certificates.  The  County  Board  of  Examiners  shall  distribute  the 
teachers-in-training  among  the  county  model  schools  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

58.  The  model  school  term  shall  begin  on  thc*^  second  of  September  and 
sliall  close  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December.  Diuing  tHe  term  the  princii)al 
of  the  public  school  to  which  the  model  school  is  attached  shall  bo  i*clieved 
of  all  public  school  duties  except  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
public  school.  The  assistants  shall  give  such  instruction  to  the  teachers-in- 
ti-ainin^  as  may  be  required  by  the  principal  or  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Education  Department.  There  shall  be  a  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
teachers-in-training  either  in  the  public  school  buildings  or  elsewhere  eijually 
convenient. 

59.  Application  for  admission  to  a  model  school  shall  be  made  to  the 
inspector  not  later  than  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Any  i>erson  who  has 
primaiy  or  a  higher  standing,  or  who  is  considered  eligible  by  the  Board 
of  Examinei*s  for  a  district  certificate  and  who  will  be  eighteen  j^ears  of  age 
before  the  close  of  the  tenn  may  be  admitted  as  a  teacher-in-ti*aining. 
The  teachers-ill-training  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  principal 
with  an  appeal  in  case  of  dispute  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Board 
of  Examiners.  Boards  of  Trustees  may  impase  a  tuition  fee,  not  exceeding 
5  dollars,  on  each  teacher-in-training. 

60.  The  course  of  study  in  model  schools  shall  consist  of  instruction  in 
sihool  management,  to  be  valued  for  examination  purposes  at  100 ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  education,  100 ;  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  subjects  on  the  public  school  course  of  study,  two  papers, 
100  eadi ;  instruction  in  the  school  law  and  regulations  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  duties  of  teachers  and  pupils,  instruction  in  school  hygiene, 
music  and  physical  culture,  50  each  ;  and  such  practice  in  teaching  as  will 
cultivate  correct  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  a  class  and  develop  the 
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art  €i>^  school  government.  The  final  examination  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ing i^n.'^  will  be  limited  to  school  management,  the  science  of  education, 
]n&'^ls.<=>djs,  school  hygiene,  and  the  school  law  and  regulations. 

^  X  •  The  principal  of  the  school  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  a 
with  respect  to  the  standing  of  every  teacher-in-training,  having 
to  his  conduct  during  the  session,  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher,  his 
\  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  school  room  and  surh  other 
/fcies  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  are  necessary  tu  a  successful 
^^T.  The  principal  shall  also  report  the  standing  of  each  teacher-in- 
trs^^K^s^ng  in  the  subjects  of  hygiene,  music  and  physical  culture  as  determined 
b>~  gfc.jb  least  one  sessional  examination.  These  reports  shall  be  considered  by 
th^  .Ar^oard  of  Examiners  at  the  final  examination  in  estimating  the  standing 
of      "fc'XzM.^  candidates  for  a  certificate  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 


2 «     During  the  last  week  of  the  ses.sion   the  county  board  of  examiners 

pli-£^Xi    require  each  teacher-in-training  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  such  mem 

b^ir-^     ^f  the  board  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  two  lessons  of 

2C>    x:^:^  inutes  each,  one  of  which  snail  be  assigned  by  the  presiding  examiner 

orx^     <=lay  before,  and  the  other  40  minutes  before  it  is  to  be  taught.    Each 

\&sja^z>xi  shall  be  valued  at  100,  shall  be  appraised  by  different  examiners  and 

ft^y^i-^  J.   not  be  taught  in  the  same  form  nor  in  the  same  subject.    The  Board  of 

S^3csk:K:iuners  shall  also  submit  the  candidates  to  a  practical  test  of  their  ability 

to     ;^^!lace  upon  the  blackboard  with  neatness  and  despatch  anv  exercise  for 

P^^F^ils  they  may  deem  expedient.    The  time  allowance  for  such  a  test  shall 

not:,    exceed  10  minutes  and  the  valuation  50. 


•-  Any  teacher-in-training  having  primary  standing  who  obtains  40  per 

<^^^x"fc«  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  (including  practical  teaching), 

^Tici.    ^0  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  shall  be  awarded  a  tlnrd  class  certificate 

^ali<i  for  three  years.    At  the  request  of  the  county  board  and  with  the 

V^»  ^-B^ission  of  tne  Minister  of  Education,  a  certificate  for  a  shorter  ijeriod 

5incl    Talid  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board^  to  Ije  known  as 

*  A^^^trict  certificate,  may  be  awarded  to  teachers-in-training  who  obtain  a 

loT^-^i  percentage,  or  to  such  other  persons  whose  non-professional  standing 

^^"•^^d  entitle  them  only  to  district  certificates.    The  board  may  reject  any 

^J^cXidate  whose  scholajship  appears  to  be  defective.    The  decision  of  the 

^^^**<i  with  respect  to  the  examination  shall  be  final. 


DisTKicT  Model  Schools. 


^£^y;  The  Minister  of  Education  may  set  apart  two  public  schools  in  each 
^1^^^^  districts  of  Thunder  Bay,  AJgoma,  rarry  Sound  and  Nipissing  as 
^^^^^1  Schools  for  candidates  for  district  certificates.  No  school  shall  rank 
^g^^^istrict  model  school  unless  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  at  least  three 
jji^^*^^r8,viz. :  a  principal  holding  a  first  class  certificate  and  at  least  one  oi 
tliHt:  ^^istoJ^^  holding  a  second-class  certificate.  Teachers-in-training  at 
pr^^'^^t  schools  shall  take  the  course  of  study  and  the  final  examinations 
^^?5^^ibed  for  public  school  leaving  examinations.  Candidates  for  teachers' 
l^^^ftcates  at  the  district  model  school  examinations  shall  l>e  at  least 
j^^^^^rs  of  age^  and  shall  take  such  a  course  of  professional  training  in  the 
n^ -J^ots  prescribed  for  county  model  schools  as  the  Inspector  of  the  district 
^  ^direct. 

tlifeV:^  In  cities  and  counties  where  the  French  or  German  language  prevails, 
^11^  -*^oard  of  Examiners,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
Q^^^  establish  a  model  school  for  the  ti-aining  of  teachers  of  French  or 
l^gT^^^an  origin  ;  such  school  shall  hold  one  term  each  year,  viz. :  from  the 
pj!^<  September  to  the  Ist  of  July.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  the  non- 
pj^i^^«8ional  course  required  for  a  public  school  leaving  certificate  and  the 
^j^!^^ional  course  required  for  a  county  model  school.  The  examination  in 
jg?^?Ah  shall  be  conducted  on  the  papers  prescribed  for  the  public  school 
^^^ng  certificate.    The  examination  m  French  or  German  shall  be  limited 
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to  reading,  ^ammar,  and  composition,  and  may  be  both  oral  and  written. 
The  papers  in  French  and  German  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  The  board  may  sul)mit  the  teachers-in-training  to  such  an 
examination  on  the  pnifessional  course  as  it  deeniij  expedient. 


Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

66.  There  shall  be  two  sessions  of  the  nonnal  school  each  year  ;  the  first 
session  shall  open  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  and  the  second  session 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August.  The  sessions  shall  close  in  June  and 
December  at  such  dates  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Any  teacher  who  has  at  least  Junior  leaving  standing,  and  who  has  taught 
a  public  school  successfully  for  one  year,  or  who,  after  passing  the  county 
model  school  examination,  has  tauffht  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
of  a  city  having  a  city  model  school,  six  months  thereafter  may  be  admitted 
as  a  normal  school  student. 

67.  Before  being  registered,  every  student  admitted  to  a  normal  school 
shall  be  examined,  in  wTiting  or  orally,  by  the  normal  school  masters  upon 
the  bfK>ks  prosciibed  for  the  calendar  ye^r  as  the  rcatling course  for  teachers. 
Any  tca(!her  may  Ihj  refused  registration  whose  examination  docs  not  sliow 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  such  reading  course.  The  course  of  study 
after  admission  shall  Ixi  limited  and  valued  for  examination  purnosas  as 
follows  : — Psychology  and  Science  of  Education,  200  ;  History  oi  Euucation 
and  School  Management,  each  150  :  Methods  of  Tciiching  (four  jiapers),  each 
paper  100  ;  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Model  School,  400. 

68.  The  principal  of  the  normal  school  shall  be  responsible  for  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He  shall  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  staff  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  he 
shall  cause  sessional  examinations  to  be  held  in  temperance,  agriculture, 
reading,  wTiting,  drawing,  music  and  physical  culture,  each  valued  at 
50  marks,  and  shall  keejj  a  record  of  the  same.  The  stAflf  shall  carry  out  the 
instioictions  of  the  principal  wnth  regard  to  discipline,  management,  methods 
of  study  and  all  matters  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  nonnal  school  and  the 
progress  of  the  teachers-in-training. 

69.  Teachers-in-training  shall  attend  regularly  and  punctually  throughout 
the  session  and  shall  submit  to  such  discipline  ana  direction  as  may  be 
l)rescril3ed  by  the  principal.  They  shall  lofige  and  Ixmrd  at  such  houses 
only  as  are  approved  by  the  principal.  Ladi&s  and  gentlemen  shall  not 
board  at  the  same  house  and  shall  have  no  communication  ^vith  one  another 
except  by  permission  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the  masters. 

70.  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  a  written  examination  towards  the 
end  of  ea(;h  session,  to  be  conducted  by  the  staff,  covering  every  subject  on 
the  course  of  study.  The  standing  of  candidates  at  this  examination  shall 
be  added  to  the  marks  prescribed  for  the  final  examination.  At  the  close 
of  each  session  candidates  shall  submit  to  a  written  examination  conducted 
by  the  Education  Department.  The  examiners  shall  have  ix)wer  to  reject 
any  candidate  who  shows  deficiency  of  scholarship. 

71.  An  examination  in  practical  teaching,  to  be  conducted  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  shall  be  rei][uired  of  every 
teacher-in-training.  This  examination  shall  be  valued  at  200  marks.  Any 
candidate  who  obtains  34  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  of  the 
WTitten  examinations  (the  sessional  and  final  WTitten  examination  being 
taken  jointly),  and  34  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  teaching  (the  report  of  the 
staff  and  the  rejjort  ot  the  sjjecial  examiners  being  taken  jointly),  and  50 
]>er  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  bo  entitled  to  pass  standing.  Candi- 
dates making  75  i>er  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  shall  l)e  awarded  honours. 

72.  The  terms  of  the  Provincial  Model  School  shall  correspond  with  the 
public  school  terms  in  cities.  The  hours  of  study  shall  be  from  9.30  a.in.  to 
12  a.m.,  and  1.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m.    The  regulations  of  the  Education 
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"DepJ^Hrneiit  with  re^'5\rd  to  \m\nU  anrl  teacliors  in  ]ml»li<'  s^liools  shall  ai>i)ly 
^^  I  fi  Coaching  ataff  and  to  pnpils  of  the  model  school,  siil)iect  to  any 
lumiitications  that  may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Erlucation  from  time  to 


time. 


,.  *  *^^e  hea*!  master  and  head  misti-ess  of  eacli  model  school  and  the 
airector  of  the  Provincial  Kindergarten  shall  act  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
^ttari^^*^^  of  the  normal  school  to  which  their  resixictive  departments  are 
^J~^^<^»  and  shall  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  order,  discipline  and 
^rf^^  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  the  lessons 
<^^^cted  by  the  teachers-in-training.  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
^t^'  rpPort  themselves  for  duty  to  the  princii>al  of  the  normal  school  not 
<t!  "^"  o"®  ^y  before  the  re-opening  of  the  school  after  the  Easter,  Mid- 
J^uminor  and  Christmas  vacations. 


Ontario  Normal  CV>lle(;e. 


.'J-  T^lic  Ontario  Normal  College  shall  o])en  each  year  on  the  1st  of 
VN)c*i-mi(l  close  on  the  31st  of  May.  Any  i»erson  who  has  senior  le^iving 
fewndLm-x^  or  who  is  a  ^duato  in  arts  of  any  university  in  the  British 
iomirxions,  and  who  ^*ill  be  eighteen  years  of  a^  before  the  close  of  the 
^Mieg^  ^'fiar,  may  be  admitted  as  a  teacher-in-trainmg  on  application  to  the 
Jiinisti-^j. ,.  ,jf  E<lucation  on  or  l>efore  the  loth  of  September. 


„.'^-  -■^he  coui*sc  of  study  shall  consist  of  lectures  on  Psychologj',  the 
nwto^r^^  of  Educational  Systems,  the  Science  of  Educ^tion^  the  best  methods 
oi  iea.^:^;^ing  each  subject  on  the  high  school  course  of  study.  School  manage- 
^^^^  Z  instruction  in  Reading,  Scnool  Hygiene,  Writing,  Drawing,  Steno- 
KTaph^^^  Physical  Culture ;  practice  teaching  ;  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  r^^^  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  marks  allowed  for 
exania :K:^^tion  purposes  shall  be  as  follows:  Psychology  and  Science  of 
f^!^f^-'^ion,  each  200;  History  of  Education,  School  Management,  Methods 
m  £<i^.^^li8h,  in  Mathematics,  in  Science,  in  Classics,  and  in  French  and 
G«r«^^:m,  each  150. 


\J^  _^y^^^^r9-in-training  shall  lodge  in  such  houses  only  as  are  approved  by 
the  p"»^ncipal ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  board  in  the  same  nouse  nor 

*  tt^  "^liey  mingle  together  in  the  class-rooms  or  in  the  halls  of  the  Normal 
CoUe^giie,   They  shall  attend  regukrly  and  punctually  upon  lectures  and 

*  w»  **^^niit  ^  ^^6  rules  of  the  college  with  regard  to  discipline,  or  any 
other  ^  -luatter  required  by  the  principal,  and  shall  undertake  such  practice 
tcacaii^  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

"**'  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
^^1  ^  ^®  college  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  teachei-s-in-training.  He 
sn^*^  l)rescribe  the  duties  of  his  staff,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
P'^^^^t  at  their  instruction  and  at  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachei-s-in- 
traitt\lxg,  iiq  shall  report  the  sessional  examinations  to  the  Education 
^?^*"tinent  on  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
»haJl  ijjij^Q  in  addition  such  observations  with  i*espect  to  the  conduct  of 
^^^^'^  "teacher-in-training  and  his  aptitude  as  a  teacher  as  he  may  deem 
cxP^^lient. 

'th  ^^  lecturer  shall  explain  and  illustrate  the  best  method  of  dealing 
Tm  ^*^^  branch  of  his  department  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  different 

!?^r  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^  public  school,  and  shall,  as  far  as  Tx>ssible,  explain  and 
^Qsiify  jjj^  methods  on  scientific  principles,  giving  moclel  lessons  for  classes 


^  -"'  *""^  »"j   »«^^«.x*  ^.  discipline  or  any  irregularity  on  the  part 
affect  .. . ^3g^ 


2^^«r3-in-training  or  any  other  matter  that  comes  to  his  notice  which  may 
^^  the  work  of  the  coUege. 
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79.  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  two  ^\Titten  examinations  during  tl 
session,  viz.,  one  in  December  and  the  other  in  March,  and  such  or 
examinations  as  may  be  considered  necessaiy  for  testing  their  knowledge 
methods  and  their  teaching  ability.  These  examinations  shall  lie  conduct! 
by  the  staff  of  the  college ;  the  nmiil^er  of  paixirs  at  the  sessional  exan 
nations  and  the  value  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  shall  be  the  sanie  as  a 
prescribed  for  the  final  wTitten  examination.  No  teacher-in-tmining  sh* 
DC  recommended  to  pass  by  the  examiners  who  has  made  less  that  34  p 
cent,  of  the  marks  at  the  sessional  examinations  (50  marks  being  tl 
maximum  for  each)  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  or  pnysical  culture.  Ai 
candidate  who  obtains  34  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  of  tl 
examinations  (the  sessional  and  final  written  examinations  being  take 
jointly)  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks,  shall  be  entitled  to  pa 
standmg.  Candidates  making  7r>  ]»er  cent,  of  the  aggi'cgate  marks  shall  I 
awarcled  honours. 

80.  At  the  end  of  May  in  each  year  the  teachcr.s-in-training  shall  subni 
to  an  examination  conducted  by  the  Education  Department.  Ar 
candidate  who  obtains  the  i-oouirod  standing  in  Psychology,  the  Science  ( 
Educi\tion,  the  History  of  Education,  School  Alanagement,  .Afethotls  i 
Afathematics,  Methods  in  English,  Methods  in  Latin,  Methods  in  Elemental 
Science  (the  jjrimary  com*sc  in  IJotany  and  Physics)  and  methods  in  one  < 
the  following  gi*oups,  viz. :  {a)  Greek,  or  (/>)  French  and  Oennan,  ( 
(c)  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Hiology,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  normal  collef 
interim  certificnte.  The  holder  of  a  si)ecialist's  non-professional  ccrtifical 
in  any  of  the  com'ses  recognised  by  the  Educatifm  Department,  Avho  \\anni 
the  final  examination  (including  methods  in  the  subjects  of  his  noi 
professional  certificate)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  normal  college  interu 
specialirt's  certificate  in  the  ;jubjects  of  hi-;  non-professional  i^pecialist 
course. 


The  Educational  Council. 

81.  The  Educational  Council,  authorised  by  the  Education  Departmei 
Act,  1890,  to  conduct  departmental  examinations,  shall  hold  its  fii-st  meetin 
each  year  as  may  l)e  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  shall  organii- 
by  electing  as  chairman  one  of  its  members.  Subsequent  meetings  of  tli 
Council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  determined  by  th 
Council. 

82.  The  Council  shall  apix)int  examiners  of  well  known  ability  as  teachei 
either  in  a  university  or  high  school,  to  prepare  examination  papers  for  th 
examinations  of  the  pupils  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  forms  of  hig 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  and  such  other  examinations  as  mayl 
transferred  to  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Departmen 
The  Council  shall  also  appoint  examiners  of  well  known  experience  s 
inspectors  or  teachers  (from  lists  to  be  submitted  by  the  Minister  c 
Education),  to  prepare  examination  paiiers  at  all  other  departments 
examinations. 

83.  For  the  purpose  of  reading  the  ansAver  pai)ei*s  of  candidates  at  tl 
examinations  of  Forms  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  the  Council  shall  appoint,  $ 
associate  examiners,  graduates  of  any  of  the  universitia«*  in  tne  Britis 
dominions  or  specialists  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Educatio 
Department  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  For  the  purpose  of  reading  tl 
answer  papers  of  candidates  of  other  examinations  the  Cfouncil  shall  appoii 
as  associate  examiners,  j>ersons  holding  first  class  certificates  (in  the  case  ( 
kindergarten  examinations,  teachers  specially  qualified)  in  actual  servio 
The  lists  from  which  such  selection  is  made  shall  be  furnished  by  th 
Minister  of  Education  and  shall  in  each  case  contain,  if  required  by  tt 
Council,  the  names  of  at  least  twice  the  number  of  associate  examiners  to  t 
api>ointed.  The  number  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  for  eac 
examination  shall  be  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Educatio 
from  time  to  time. 
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All  communications   or  references  requiring  the    attention  of   the 

OoxxBcil  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Education  Department.    The  Registmr  of 
tbo     Council  shall  submit  for  consideration  all  matters  referred  by  the 
^linister  of  Education.    The  Council  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Minister 
of  JEIducation  all  matters  that  require  any  action  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  or  any  of  its  officers.    The  Council  shall    appoint   an   executive 
coEEixnittee.    The  Education  Department  shall  appoint  a  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  who  shall  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  examina- 
tions ^  as  the  Council  may  order.    Candidates  may  have  their  papers  re- 
examined on  placing  an  appeal  to  that  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Education   within  20  days   after  the   publication   of  the  results  of  the 
examination. 


Teachers'  Certificates. 

^•'>-  The  Minister  of  Education  may  issue  ccrtifiaites,  on  the  report  of  the 
E<**ica.tional  Council  or  the  Education  Deimrtment,  as  follows,  viz.,  any 
l*^r*^*^  who  attends  a  public  kindergartei'i  for  one  year  and  passes  the  pre- 
^J*^  "^ocl  examination  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assistant's  certificate  ;  any  ixjrson 
wrio  l\fv<  obtained  an  assistant's  certificate  and  who  has  attended  a  i)rovinciaI 
*^^^l*^i"^Arten  one  year  and  passivs  the  i)rescrilx)d  exiiminatioas  shall  be 
entitloil  to  a  director  s  certificate.  Any  person  who  attends  a  normal  school 
one  torra  and  wlio  i)asscs  the  prescril>ed  examinations  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
^'^^^'^^cl  class  public  schof>l  certificate.  Any  person  who  hiis  passed  tlie  final 
conciliations  of  the  normal  college  shall  be  entitle^l  to  a  normal  college 
interim  cgrtificat<j. 

Ql  '  -A  normal  college  interim  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder,  if  under 
ry^^rsofage,  to  teach  in  a  public  school  only,  and  if  over  21  years,  to 
tS^K  ^^  public  or  high  school.  After  two  years*  successful  experience  as 
^Tr^*^ors,  the  holders  of  such  certificates  shall,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector 


jjjjprixn  certificates  may  be  extended  from  year  to  year  on  the  report  of  a 


j,^  ^,^0  or  high  school  inspector.  Any  graduate  in  Arts  in  any  university 
wh  ^  British  Dominions,  who  holds  a  high  school  assistant's  certificate,  and 
gjj^»  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  mgh  school  inspector,  has  taught 
j^^?.p%sfully  three  years  (two  of  which  at  least  were  spent  in  a  high  school), 
j^Af  te  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  principal  of  a  high  school  or  collegiato 

f j.Jr  *  •  A  third  class  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  the  full  period  of  three  years 
^^£  ^  the  date  thereof ;  and  may  on  expiration  be  renewed  by  any  Board 
^»^^^^Uuniners  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  on  the  following 
^Jj5*itions,  viz. : — (a)  Where  the  applicant  has  re-passed  the  Form  II.  exami- 
/^v^^n  or  holds  any  other  non-professional  certificate  of  a  higher  gi*ade  ; 
ji^^^^liere  the  applicant  attempted  such  examination  and  obtained  a  standing 
^^^Ptable  to  tne  Board  j  (c)  where  the  applicant  has  re-passed  the  county 
^r^^l  school  examination.  The  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  has  not 
w  j^lit  the  full  period  of  three  years  for  which  his  certificate  was  granted 


^^  be  extended  by  the  county  Iboard  for  any  time  lost  hy  sickness  or  any 
^^^^  cause.  In  aU  cases  the  report  of  the  inspector  with  respect  to  the 
sSlIi^^^  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  must  besatisfactorv.  All  renewals 
J?^l  be  issued  witn  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the 


J^^ciiction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  granting  the  same. 

y^^-^  In  case  it  appears  that  a  duly  qualified  teacher  is  not  available,  and 
^^  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  a  teacher  should  be  temporarily  retained 
^^^y  school,  the  Minister  of  Education  may,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector, 
?J^^d  a  third  claas  certificate  for  one  year,  such  certificate  to  be  valid  only 
th  T?  ^^®  Board  of  Trustees  applying  for  the  same.  With  the  consent  of 
in  ^^^'^^^r  of  Education,  a  temporary  certificate  may  be  given  by  the 
j**I^ector  to  any  person  of  suitaole  character  and  attainments  where  a 
^^^^ified  teacher  is  not  available. 
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Public  ScnooL  Inspectors  and  Duties  of  Inspectors  Generally. 

89.  Any  person  with  five  yeara'successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  of  which 
at  least  three  years  shall  have  been  in  a  public  school ;  who  holds  either 
specialist's  non-professional  standing  obtained  on  a  university  examination, 
or  a  degree  in  arts  from  any  university  in  Ontario  with  first  class  (gradua- 
tion honours  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  reco^ised  departments  in  such 
University ;  and  who  has  passed  the  examioations  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
College  for  a  specialist's  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  as  an 
inspector  of  puolic  schools. 

90.  Every  insi)ector^  of  any  class  of  schools  conducted  under  the  Education 
Department,  while  officially  visiting  a  school,  shall  have  supreme  authority 
in  the  school,  and  may  direct  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  any  or  all  of 
the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  He  shall,  oy  ])ersonal  examination  or 
otherwise  as  he  may  l>e  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  which  he  is  authorised  to  visit,  and 
shall  make  inquiry  and  examination  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  projier, 
into  the  efliciency  of  the  staft",  the  accommodation  and  e<iuipment  of  the 
school,  and  all  matters  affectirg  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pm>iW.  He 
shall  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  any  violation  of  the  Schools  Act 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  reference  to  the  cla^s  of 
schools  for  which  he  is  in3pectc»r. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 


91.  Every  teachers*  institute  shall  have  one  meeting  each  year  on  a  Friday 
and  Saturday  to  be  named  by  the  management  committee.  The  county 
council  may  allow  Thursday  to  be  taken  also  if  considered  exjiedient.  Tlie 
institute  shall  hold  two  sittings  per  day  of  three  hours  each  for  at  least  two 
days,  and  one  evening  sitting.  All  Questions  and  discussions  foreign  to  the 
teachers'  work  shall  be  avoided.  The  oflScers  of  the  institute  shall  be  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer.  There  shall  be  a 
management  committee  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  members  of 
the  institute.  The  officers  and  the  management  committee  shidl  be 
elected  annually. 

92.  The  inspector  shall  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  institute  with  a  list 
of  teachers  in  his  county  or  inspectoral  division.  Every  public  school 
teacher  shall  attend  continuously  all  the  sessions  of  the  institute  of  his 
county  or  ins{»ectoral  division  and  shall  answer  to  the  calling  of  the  roll  at 
the  opening  and  closing  of  each  session.  A  report  of  the  sessions  attended 
by  each  teacher  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
emplojdng  such  teacher. 

Teachers'  Heading  Course. 

93.  The  Minister  of  Education  may  prescribe  a  course  of  reading  for  the 
teachers  of  public  schools.  The  course  shall  extend  over  three  years  and 
certificates  for  reading  more  than  three  books  in  one  year  shall  not  be 
granted  by  the  Inspector.  For  the  purposes  of  the  course  the  year  shall 
correspond  with  the  calendar  year.  A  teacher  may  enter  on  the  course  by 
taking  any  of  the  books  prescrioed  for  the  year.  The  list  of  books  for  each 
year  will  be  announced  by  the  Education  Department. 

94.  Any  teacher  who  desires  a  certificate  of  having  taken  the  public 
school  teachers'  reading  course  shall  make  a  synopsis  of  not  less  than  ten 
or  more  than  fifteen  pa^es  of  each  book  read,  and  shall  transmit  the  same 
to  the  insi)e(.*tor  of  his  district  on  or  before  tlie  30th  of  June  in  each  year. 
Such  synf>psi9  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  and  a 
declaration  that  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  were  read  and  that  the 
synopsis  submitted  was  prepared  without  assistance  by  the  person  signing 
the  same. 
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95.  Tlie  management  committee  of  each  teachers'  institute  shall  appoint 
two  y«i-sons,  who  with  the  inspector  shall  form  a  committee  for  determining 
whether  the  syno|)8is  made  by  the  teacher  desiring  a  certificate  indicates 
that  trlie  books  have  been  read  intelligently.  The  inspector  shall  issue  a 
certifi.oat«  for  each  book  so  read,  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of 
Educa.t.ioii  to  every  teacher  whose  synopsis  has  been  found  satisfactory.  If 
a  teacHer  is  unable  to  read  all  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year  or  if  his 
synopsis  of  any  book  has  been  rejected,  he  may  substitute  the  books  of  the 
next  yea.r  for  those  omitted  or  rejected. 


96.^  Any  teacher  who  submits  to  the  Education  Department  certificates 
showing  that  he  has  satisfactorily  read  nine  of  the  books  prescribed,  shall 

^K^*^^^  *^  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  a  diploma  certifying 
to  the  completion  of  one  full  reading  course  covering  three  yeai's.  Addi- 
tional cliplomas  shall  l^e  awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  additional 
course**  of  three  years. 


Remgious  Insteuction. 


^7-  :e^ 


,  •  ^^very  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
ana  elojied  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
*layr^^  authorised  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Wlien  a  teacher 
«chS^^  to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  opening  or  closing  the 
writ^    as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  notify  the  trustees  to  that  effect  in 

the  "i^^ '  .^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^®  trustees  to  make  such  provision  in 

^l^emises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

mg^r;^  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically,  without  com- 
g^j^^^  or  explanation ;  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of 
as  ^^^Jions  adopted  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible, 
fgiiA:%5e  trustees,  by  resolution,  may  direct.  Trustees  may  also  order  the 
g^J^Xng  of  the  Bible  or  the  authorized  Scripture  Selections  by  both  pupils 
of^ .^%eachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  and  the  repeating 
e  Ten  Commandments  at  least  once  a  week. 


t-  _2^^-  No  PW^l  shall  be  required  to  take  j)art  in  any  religious  exercise 


xi^j^^^ited  to  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of 
,v^^  regulation,  the  teacher,  before  commencing  a  religious  exercise,  is  to 
f!^?^"^^  a^short  interval  to  elapse,  during  which  the  children  of  Roman 
r^^-ljolics,  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their  objection,  may  retire.  If 
^^  ^^^irtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  the  religious  exercises^  any  pupil 
^0^^^  not  enter  the  school  room  till  the  close  of  the  time  allowed  for  religious 


u^'^wmction,  such  absence  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  offence  against  the  rules 
0*    "^^Xe  school. 

'I  *-».  The  cler^  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  representatives, 

e\i^\1  have  the  right  to  give  relieious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own 

dxxirch,  in  each  school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing 

tYie  school  in  the  afternoon ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomina- 

^^'^ apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  same  school  house,  the  Board 

^^^tees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  school  house  shall  be 

*^  «xe  disposal  of  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination,  at  the  time  above 

^^ed.    But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  allow  a  clergy- 

{""JP  o£  any  denomination,  or  its  authorized  representative,  to  give  religious 

"'^^ction  to  the  pupUs  of  his  own  church  providing  it  oe  not  during  the 

J^^^^JC  hours  of  the  school    Emblems  of  a  denominational  character  shall 

''^  ^  exhibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school  hours. 


Gb.^ts  to  Weak  Schools. 

V^^  -  Where  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  or  on  other  satisfactory 
^^meixce  it  appears  that  any  school  section  is  so  limited  in  area,  or  is  so 
ren\.>t.^  from  market  or  railway  accommodation,  or  has  suffered  from  any 
exceptional  cause  as  to  clearly  establish  the  inability  of  the  ratepayers  to 
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bear  the  ordinary  burdens  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  the  Minister  of 
Education  may  appropriate  to  such  section  out  of  the  grant  to  poor  schools 
such  sum  of  money  from  year  to  year  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

102.  The  inspector  shall  submit  to  the  county  council  at  the  regular 
meeting  thereoi  in  January  or  June  of  each  year,  a  list  of  schools  in  his 
inspectoral  division  where  the  assessment  for  school  purposes  is  insufficient 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  shall  indicate  in  each  case 
any  special  reason  why  the  statutory  grants  for  school  purposes  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  county  council. 

103.  All  schools  receiving  special  grants,  either  from  township  or  county 
councils,  shall  receive  from  the  Poor  School  Fund,  voted  by  the  Legislature, 
the  equivalent  of  such  special  prant,  provided  the  sum  voted  by  the 
Legislatm'e  is  sufficient.  When  the  legislative  grant  is  not  sufficient  to 
admit  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  the  county  or  townshin  grant,  then  such 
gi-ant  shall  be  made  2^0  rata.  iVny  ix)rtion  of  the  f*oor  School  Fund 
remaining  after  such  payments  are  made  may  be  distributed  among  other 
weak  schools  on  the  report  of  the  insi)ector. 


Superannuated  Teachers. 

104.  Any  subsciiber  to  the  fund  for  sui^erannuated  teachers  who  fails  or 
neglects  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  of  four  dollars  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  December  in  any  year,  shall  \yQ  required  to  pay  for  such  year  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  In  the  case  of  i^ersons  under  sixty  years  of  age  who  have 
been  placed  upon  the  superannuated  list,  proof  of  disability  for  nrofessional 
service  shall  be  furnished  annually  to  the  Department.  Should  it  appear 
that  any  superannuated  teacher  under  sixty  years  of  age  is  capable  of  resuming 
his  profession,  the  allowance  shall  in  the  meantime  be  withdrawn.  No 
allowance  shall  be  paid  unless  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
is  furnished  to  the  Education  Department  annually,  or  when  required. 


Text  Books. 


105.  The  copyright  of  every  authorised  text  }x)ok  shall,  where  possible,  be 
vested  in  the  Education  Department.  The  publisher  of  an  authorised  text 
book  shall  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  a  sample  copy  of  every 
edition  for  approval,  and  no  edition  of  any  text  book  shall  }>e  considered  as 
approved  unless  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  in  writing,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

106.  Before  any  authorised  text  book  is  placed  on  the  market,  the 
publisher  thereof  shall  execute  such  agreements  and  give  such  security  for 
the  publication  of  such  book  as  may  be  required  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Ajiy  authorised  text  book  shall  m  subject  at  every  stage  of 
its  manufacture  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  regards  printing,  binding  and  pai)er,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  authorised  text  books  in  case  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department 

107.  Every  authorised  text  book  shall  l>ear  tiie  imprint  of  the  publisher, 
and  shall  show  upon  the  cover  the  authorised  retail  price.  No  part  of  an 
authorised  text  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  letterpress,  binding  or  paper  of  any  authorised  text 
book  "without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Books  recommended 
as  reference  books  shall  not  be  used  as  text  books  by  the  pupils,  and  any 
teacher  who  permits  such  books,  or  any  other  lx>ok  not  authorised  as  a  text 
book  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  used  as  such,  shall  be  liable  to  such 
penaltieo  as  are  imposed  by  the  School  Act. 
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General  Dibections  to  Trustees. 

tl^^  ^^.  The  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special  meeting  should  be  signed  by 
r»x^^^^^cretary  or  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  Any  ratepayer  may  call  the 
f^r-^Z^^  "ting  to  order  and  nominate  a  chairman  as  soon  as  the  hour  appointed 
t:^:^  ^^I^^^-  '^^  business  of  all  school  meetings  should  be  conducted  according 
^- Jie  following  rules  of  order  : — 

H.^^^:^^.)  Aildressim/  C/uitmuin. — Every  elector  shall  rise  previously  to  speaking 
address  himself  to  the  chairman. 


^)  Order  of  speaking, — When  two  or  more  electors  arise  at  once,  the 
f^^^^i^^irinan  shall  name  the  elector  who  shall  speak  first,  when  the  other  elector 
\w^     electors  shall  next  have  the  right  to  address  the  meeting  in  the  order 
^^Xned  by  the  chairman. 

^  C3.)  Motion  to  be  read,— Any  elector  may  require  the  question  or  motion 
^^^der  discussion  to  be  read  for  his  information  at  any  time,  but  not  so  as 
^  interrupt  an  elector  who  may  be  speaking. 

(4.)  Speaking  twice. — No  elector  shall  sneak  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
Question  or  amendment  without  leave  of  the  meeting,  except  in  explanation 
of  something  which  may  have  been  misunderstood,  or  until  every  one 
ciioosing  to  speak  shall  have  spoken. 

(5.)  Pi'otest. — No  protest  a^inst  an  election,  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
school  meeting,  shall  be  received  by  the  chairman.  All  protests  must  be 
sent  to  the  insjiector  within  twenty  days  at  least  after  the  meeting. 

(6)  AiHournnient. — A  motion  to  adjourn  a  school  meeting  shall  alwajrs  be 
in  order,  provided  that  no  second  motion  to  the  same  effect  shall  be  made 
until  after  some  intermediate  proceedings  shall  liavo  been  had. 

(7.)  Motion  to  be  in  writing  and  seconded, — ^A  motion  cannot  be  put  from 
the  chair,  or  debated,  unless  the  same  be  seconded.  If  required  by  the 
chairman,  all  motions  must  be  reduced  to  writing. 

(8.)  Withdrawal  of  a  motion, — After  a  motion  has  been  announced  or 
read  by  the  chairman,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  meeting ; 
but  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  decision,  by  the  consent  of  the 
meeting. 

(9.)  KtTul  of  motions  to  be  received. — AVhen  a  motion  is  under  debate  no 
other  motion  shall  be  received,  unless  to  amend  it,  or  to  postpone  it,  or  for 
adjournment. 

(10.)  Order  of  putting  motion. — All  questions  shall  be  put  in  the  reverse 
order  in  which  tney  are  moved.  Amendments  shall  be  put  before  the  main 
motion  ;  the  last  amendment  first,  and  so  on. 

(11.)  Eeconsidering  rnotion. — A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  be  made 
by  any  elector  at  the  same  meeting ;  but  no  vote  of  reconsideration  shall 
be  taken  more  than  once  on  the  same  question  at  the  same  meeting. 

(12.)  i/i»tt<€«.^At  the  close  of  every  annual  or  speci^J  meeting  the  chair- 
man snould  sign  the  minutes,  and  send  forthwith  to  the  inspector  a  copy  of 
the  same,  signed  by  himself  and  the  secretary. 

(13.)  Legal  Tt^ustee.—'Eyevy  trustee  declared  elected  by  the  chairman  o^ 
the  scnool  meeting  is  a  legal  trustee  until  his  election  is  set  aside  by  proper 
authority. 

(14-)  Use  of  SeaL—The  seal  of  the  school  corporation  should  not  be  affixed 
to  letters  or  notices,  but  only  to  contracts,  agreements,  deeds,  or  other 
papers,  which  are  designed  to  biad  the  trustees  as  a  corporation  for  the 
payment  of  money,  or  the  i)erformance  of  any  specified  act,  duty  or  thing. 
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Instructions  and  Regulations. 

109.  Instructions  may  he  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time 
.to  time  to  insi^ectors  or  other  officers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations. 

1 10.  All  former  reflations  of  the  Education  Department  are  repealed, 
subject  to  such  provisions  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  as  are  contained 
in  the  C-ircular  of  Instructions  issued  by  the  ^linister  of  Education  on  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  these  regulations. 


Schedule  A.— -Public  School  Courses  of  Study. 

Form  I. 

Heading.— The  use  of  the  Tablets  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  First 
Reader. 

Spelling. — Sr>elling  from  dictation  and  orally. 

AVriting. — Writing  from  blackboard  copies. 

CJeography.— Conversations  reHi)ecting  the  earth  ;  its  divisions  of  land 
and  water  •  its  plants  and  animals ;  explanation  of  any  reference  to  places 
in  the  reading  lessons. 

English  Language. — Oral  exercises  in  language,  correction  of  mistakes 
in  conversation. 

Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000 ;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing. — The  exercises  in  first  Reader  and  blackboard  exercises. 

Music  — Rote  singing. 

Form  II. 

Reading. — Tlie  Second  Reader ;  easy  cjucstions  on  the  literature  of  every 
lesson. 

Spelling. — Oral  spelling,  and  dictation  on  slates  and  imper ;  blackboard 
exercises. 

Writing.— Copy  books  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Geography. — Local  geography  and  elementary  definitions ;  map  of  the 
world  ;  map  geography  of  all  places  referred  to  in  reading  lessons. 

English  Language. — Oral  and  written  exercises  in  language  and  comjiasi- 
tion  ;  correction  of  mistakes  in  conversation. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  to  1,000,000 ;  multiplication  and 
division ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Physiology  and  Temi)erance.— Conversations  on  temperance,  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Drawing.— Authorised  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Music. — Rote  singing,  continued ;  easy  notation. 

Form  III. 

Reading.— The  Third  Reader  :  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Spelling. — Course  in  Form  II.  continued. 

Writing. — Copy  Books  Xo3.  3  and  4. 

Geograph v.— Definitions ;  general  geography  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 
North  and  South  America  ;  Ontario  more  particularly ;  map  drawing. 
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OrsL^i3r».~xnar  and  Composition. — Classes  of  words  and  their  inflections  ; 
f^impl^     «fc-Dalysi8 ;  descriptive  and  letter  writing. 

r.— Conversations  on  British  and  Canadian  History  ;  local  history. 

mnetic— deduction  ;  compound  rules  ;  bills  and  accounts  ;  averages 
and  sk^^^^^weg&te:^ ;  sharing  and  measurements  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

FK^'fcs-iologj'  and  Temperance. —Conversations  on  temperance  ;  the  phyj^ical 
effect:  ff%    ^o^i  intoxicating  liquors  ;  importance  of  exercise. 

I>r«^^-^^ing. — Authorised  Dra\\'ing  Course,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Mvi-si<:r.— Easy  exercises  in  musical  notation ;  songs. 

Form  IV. 

Lng.—The  Fourth  Reader  ;  the  literature  of  every  lesson. 

ng. — Systematic  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

^rt^iaag.— Copy  Books  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Gfeogg-B-aphy. — Geography  of  Canada  and  the  British  Em[)ire  ;  the  conti- 
nents -       ^juj^p  (^^a^^ing. 

Gra.x.^-^'niar  and  Composition.— Elements  of  formal  grammar,  analysis  and 
conipcw^ition.    Descriptive,  narrative  and  letter  writing. 

Hi**t^j^Ty.— leading  events  in  Canadian  and  British  History,  with  si)ecial 
attentm^3n  to  Canadian  History  since  1841. 

.^^^^-^xietic. — Measures,  multiples,  fractions,  i^rcentage,  interest,  mental 

,?y*^x<)logy  and  Temperance.— -Digestion,  respii-ation ,  the  circulation  of 
tne  oic^^::^  and  the  nervous  system.    The  eflTects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

^^^^^^^'"ing.— Authorised  Drawing  Course  Nos.  5  and  6. 

^^i<?.~-Course  in  Form  III.,  continued. 

Form  V. 

^^^^ling.— Practice  in  oral  reading  continued, 
jjjjl^^*  i-nh  f  Irainmar  and  Rhetoric— Etymology  and  Syntax,  intrUiding  the 
struct  ^^^^'^  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
exerc        ^  ^^  the  sentence ;  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  iiaragraph  ; 
^^^^-^s  chiefly  on  passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

p^^lish  Composition. — Essay's  on  familiar  subjects ;  familiar  letters. 

of  th^    ^  Poetical  Literature—Intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension 
rej^^^  J)rescribed  texts  ;  meniorisation  of  the  finest  {passages ;  supf>lementary 

The^^'^ ^°*  ^^^^^''^  P'^®*^'^'^  ^y  ^^®  teacher  •  oral  readin;j:  ot  the  texts. 
qixe^^J^Amination  in  hterature  ^vill  consist  of  *  sight  work"  as  well  as  of 
pj..  ^^ns  on  the  prescribed  texts. 

p^^^^ry.— The  History  of  Canada ;  British  History. 

cofij^^^phy. — The  building  up  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the  ocean  ; 
taiiti^^rison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products  and  inhabi- 


of  i^  <>.  relations  of  physical  conditions  to  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and 
pe^wi^ional  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupations  of  the 
dr^^J^  and  national  progress.  Form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth*  lin^s 
th^^^on  the  map,  with  reasons  for  their  position;  relation  of  the  positions  of 


iH^j^Jth  with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature;  the  air;  its  move- 
th^  ^;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manufactured  products  of 
cojw^^untries  of  the  world  with  their  exports  and  imports;  trans-continental 


t^\J^^^*    Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries  of  the  world  and  their 
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Arithmetic  and  ^Fensuration. — Proofs  of  elementary  rules  in  arithmetic  ; 
fractions  (theory  and  proofs) ;  commercial  arithmetic  ;  mental  arithmetic ; 
mensuration  of  rectilinear  figures. 

Algebra. — Elementary  rules  ;  highest  common  measure  ;  lowest  common 
multiple ;  fractions  begun. 

Geometry.  —Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  1-26  ;  easy  deductions. 

Drawing.— Object  and  model  drawing ;  High  School  Drawing  Course, 
Books  No!S.  1  and  2. 

Bookkeeping. — 1>(>; »kkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry  ;  commercial 
forms,  such  as  drafts,  notes  ana  cheipies  ;  general  business  transactions. 
The  Bookkeeping  shall  be  specially  suitable  for  farmers  and  artisans,  or  for 
retail  merchants  and  general  traders. 

*Botany.—  The  practical  study  of  re[)resentatives  of  the  following  natural 
ordei's  of  Howering  plants  :  Raimnculacei\3,  Cruciferai,  Malvaceae,  Le^fumi- 
nosae,  Rosaceie,  Sapindaceie,  Umbelliferai,  Compositae,  Labiatse,  Capuliferse, 
AraceiE,  Liliacea?,  Iridacea?,  Conifene,  and  Gramineaj  (tyi)es  contained  in 
text-book).  Dra\\ing  and  description  of  plants  and  their  classification. 
Comparison  of  different  organs,  morphologj^  of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hairs, 
parts  of  the  flowers,  germination,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  i)oUina- 
tion,  fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and  seeds.  In  the  examination 
a  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  orders  to  be  selected  by  the 
presiding  examiner  shall  Ixj  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  description  and 
classification. 

♦Agriculture. — The  course  in  the  authorized  text  book. 

*Latin  and  Greek. — The  Elementary  Latin  B(x>k,  Grammar  Com pasi tion 
and  sight  reading.    The  Beginner's  Greek  Book  l^egun. 

♦French  and  German. — Grammar,  Composition  and  sight  reading. 


Schedule  B.  -Hion  School  Courses  or  Study. 

Form  I. 

Reading. — Practice  in  Oral  Reading. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. — Etymologer  and  Syntax,  including  the 
inflection,  classification,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words  and  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence ;  rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  ]iara- 
graph  ;  exercises  chiefly  on  imssages  from  authors  not  prescril^ed. 

English  Comi)osition. — Essays  on  familiar  subjects  ;  familiar  letters. 

English  Poetical  Literature— Intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  texts  ;  memorization  of  the  finest  passages  ;  Supplementary 
Reading  from  authors  provided  in  the  High  School  library  or  supplied  by 
pupils  under  the  authority  of  the  High  School  Board  ;  oral  reading  of  the 
texts.  The  examination  will  consist  of  **  sight "  work  as  well  as  of  questions 
on  the  prescribed  texts. 

History.— The  History  of  Canada  ;  British  History. 

Geography.— The  building  up  of  the  earth  ;  its  land  surface  ;  the  ocean  ; 
comparison  of  continents  as  to  physical  features,  natural  products  and 
inhaoitants  ;  relations  of  physical  donditions  to  animal  and  vegetable 
products,  and  of  natural  products  and  geographical  condition  to  the  occupa- 
ti6ns  of  the  i)eople  and  national  progi'ess.  Fonn,  size  and  motions  of  the 
earth  ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map,  with  reasons  for  their  position ;  relation  of 
the  positions  of  the  earth  with  resi>ect  to  the  sun,  to  light  and  temperature ; 
the  air ;  its  movements ;  causes  affecting  climate.  Natural  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  exports  and 
imports  ;  transcontinental  commercial  highways  and  their  relation  to  centres 
of  population;  internal  commercial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chief 
internal  cojnmercial  highways  of  the  United  States  ;  commercial  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Forms  of  governments  in  the  countries  * 
of  the  world  and  their  relation  to  civilization. 
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ithmetic  and  Mensuratiou. — Proofs  of  elementary  rules  in  Arithmetic  ; 
cr  ^ions  (theory  and  proofs) ;  Commercial  Arithmetic  ;  Mental  Arith- 
~  Mensuration  of  rectilinear  figures. 

)bra. — Elementary'  rules  ;  Highest  Common  Measure ;  liowest  Com- 
l^lultiple ;  Fractions  begun. 

)metry.— Euclid,  Book  I.,  propositions  1^26  ;  eas^y  deductions. 

rawing. — Object  and  Model  Drawing,  High  Sch<X)l  Drawing  Course, 
»«_^^IBskH  1  and  3  ;  *  Persj^ective  Drawing,  B«>ok  3. 

riokkeeping.— Bookkeeping  by  single  and  doul)le  entry  :  commercial 
S  such  as  drafts,  notes  and  chetiues  ;  general  business  transactions, 
^bookkeeping  shall  be  specially  suitable  for  fanners  and  artisans,  or  for 
d  merchants  and  general  traders. 

^stenography. — The  elements  of  Pitman's  system. 

itin  and  Greek.— The  Elementary  Latin  Bi)ok,  gramnuir,  composition 
sight-reading.    The  Beginner's  Greek  Book  begim. 

rench  and  German. — Gmmmar,  composition,  convei*sation,  dictation 
sight-reading. 

^Kotany. — The  practical  study  of  repi^esentatives  of  the  following  natural 


At'-9c^<X9i^^  JLiiiaceas,  indaceie,  uoniierae  ana  L/rammeaj  ^tyi 

^3c:^-book).      Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and   tlieir  classification. 

^'^"■^i]>arison  of  different  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves  and  hairs, 

Vw-i^tii  of  the  flo Wei's,  germination  reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  i>ollina- 

.  *^^»  fertilization,  and  the  nature  of  fruits  and  seeds.    At  the  examination 

1^  ^^>tany  a  plant  l)elonging  to  one  of  the  prescribed  orders,  to  l)e  selected 

^y  t.]ie  presiding  examiner,  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidtites  for  descrip- 

^^^^  and  classification. 

Fonn  II. 

^^•^a<iing. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

jk  ^^^lish  Granmiar  and  Rhetoric. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with 
^  Hiain  facts  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

ticfc  *^^^  Composition. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued.  For  examina- 
pjT^^  purposes  an  essay  of  about  three  pages  of  foolscap  on  one  of  the  themes 
p^^^^ribed  by  the  examiners  will  be  required.  The  penmanship,  sjielling, 
{jj^^tixiation,  construction  of  sentences,  the  logical  aiTangement  of  the 
pi  ^ft^lit,  the  literary  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the  langiuge,  and  the  general 
Q^^*^  or  scoi)e  of  the  whole  essay  will  1)C  esixjcially  c^msidered  by  the 
3,^*xiners. 

pj^^^^^lish  Poetical  Literature.— The  couree  in  Fonn  I.  c  )ntiiji;e«l,  with  the 
^^^l^^bed  texts.  At  the  examination  every  candidate  will  lij  tested  as  to 
ai^^  *  ^miliarity  with,  and  intelligent  comprehension  uf  the  prescril)ed  texts. 
p^^^y^  ^iS  to  his  knowledge  from  memory  of  the  finest  passages  in  prose  and 
T£^^,f^.  His  ability  to  interpret  literature  for  himself  and  nis  knowledge  of 
st^-j^^Vish  Literature  generally  will  be  tested  by  questions  on  a  **  t^ight ''  pas- 
^^    not  containe<l  in  the  t^xt  prescribed. 

of  *ii'*^'y' — Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  17G3  to  1871,  with  the  outlines 


Ij^j^*^«  preceding  periods  of  British  History.    The  Geography  relating  to  the 
^^^ry  prescrioed. 

i^^^^^^thmetic  and  Mensuration. — Course  in  Arithmetic  Form  L  reviewed 
^v^    completed.    Mensuration  ;  right  parallelopijieds,  pyramids  and  prisms ; 
^iircle,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone. 

^^  *V\|pbra. — The  course  in  Form  I.  reviewed  and  completed,  with  simple 
^^^^tions  of  one,  two  and  three  unknown  quantities  ;  simple  products. 

^^metry.— Euclid,  Book  I. ;  deductions. 

V^'Xiatin  and  Greek. — The  course  in  Latin  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the 
vt^^cribed  author.    The  Beginner  s  Greek  Book,  to  page  301 ;  sight  trans- 
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]ation.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  the  examination  questions  in  this 
Form  shall  l)e  leased  mainly  on  pro^  passages.  The  sentences  for  translation 
into  Latin  and  Greek  shall  be  the  .same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the 
text  books  ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  English  shall  consist  of 
"  sight ''  work  and  shall  be  of  the  name  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
text  books. 

*French  and  (>3rman.  —The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  "with  the  reader 
In  French  and  German  Grammar  the  examination  in  Form  II.  shall  be 
based  mainly  (^n  ]^rosc  passages  ^  the  sentences  for  translation  into  French 
or  Qecman  shall  l>c  ilio  siime  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  in  the  authorised 
text  books ;  the  sentences  for  translation  into  English  shall  consist  of 
"  signt "  work  and  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  sentences  in  the 
autnorised  text  books. 

♦Phjrsics. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  :— Metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Use  of  the  balance.  Phenomena  of  gravitation. 
Matter  attracts  matter.  Laws  of  attraction.  Cavendish  experiment. 
Attraction  independent  of  condition.  Illustration  of  weight  of  gases, 
liquids  and  solids.  Specific  gravity.  Meaning  of  the  term  "a  form  of 
matter."  All  matter  may  be  subjected  to  transmutation.  "Chemistry" 
applic.iti  .11  of  measurement  by  weight  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  leads 
to  the  theory  of  elements.  Matter  imlestnictible.  Meaning  of  "Force." 
Various  manifestations  of  ffirce,  with  illustrations  from  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  magnetism  and  heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  unit^ ; 
consequent  doulde  meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass 
and  units  of  weight  as  force.  Meaning  of  "work."  Measurement  of  work- 
ing gravitation  units.  ^Meaning  of  "Energy."  Effects  of  force  continuously 
applied  to  matter.  Laws  of  matter  in  motion.  Velocity ;  Acceleration. 
Statement  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Definition  of  "  Mass."  Meaning, 
value  and  application  of  "  g."  Mass  a  measure  of  matter.  Conservation  ot 
energy.  Energy,  like  matter,  indestructible  and  transmutable.  Study  of 
the  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  law  of  cases,  liquids  and  solids.  Laws 
of  diffusion.  Elementary  laws  of  heat.  Mechanical  equivalent.  Latent 
heat.    Specific  heat.    Caloric. 

♦Bookkeeping. — Bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry;  business 
forms,  usages  and  correspondence.  The  Principal  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  arrange  any  other  course  in  Bookkeeping  that  in  their  opinion 
is  l>etter  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  taking  up  the  subject. 

♦Stenography. — Coui'se  in  Form  I.  continued. 

Form  III. 

English  Comix)sition.— E^say-\\Titing. 

English  Poetical  Literature. — Course  in  Form  II.  continued,  with  the 
prescribed  texts. 

History. — Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  of 
Greek  History  to  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea.  The  geography  relating  to  the 
history  prescribed. 

Algebra. — Course  in  Form  II.  reviewed  ;  Siiuare  Root ;  Indices ;  Surds ; 
quadratics  of  one  or  two  uuknoAvn  quantities. 

Geometry.— Euclid ;  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.    Deductions. 

Latin  and  Greek.— Course  in  Form  II.  continued  ;  with  the  prescribed 
texts.  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  shall  consist  of  translation 
into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts  ;  translation  at  sight  (with 
the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy  Attic  prose  and  of  passages  from  some 
easy  Latin  prose  author ;  translation  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  of 
sentences  and  of  easy  narrative  passages  based  on  the  prescribed  prose  texts 
and  such  grammatical  and  otner  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
prescribed  texts.  Practice  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  beyond 
tlie  prescribed  texts  shall  be  expected  of  candidates. 

French  and  German.— Course  in  Form  II.  continued  ;  with  the  prescribed 
texts.    In  Form  III.  the  examination  in  Grammar  shall  tonsist  mainly  of 
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translations  into  French  or  Gennan  of  short  l^jif^lish  sentences  as  a  test  of 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  graniiniitical  forms  and  structure  and  the 
ti-anslation  of  passages  from  English  into  French  or  Gennan  and  "  sight " 
translation.  Practice  in  French  and  German  beyond  the  prescribed  texts 
shall  be  expected  of  candidates. 

Chemistiy. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  :— Proi)ei*ties  of 
Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulnhur,  Nitrogen,  Carbon  and  their  more 
iinportant  compounds.  Nomenclature.  Laws  of  combination  of  the 
elements.    The  Atomic  Theory  and  Molecular  Theory. 

.  Physics. — Electricity. — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds;  chemical  action 

in  the  cell ;  magnetic  effects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects  of  the  current ; 

yoltaineter ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers ;  simple  notions  of  potential; 
Ohm's  law,  with  units  ;  liest  arrangement  of  cells ;  electric  light,  arc  and 
incandescent ;  magnetism ;  inclination  and  declination  of  compass ;  current 
mduction ;  induction  coil ;  dynamo  and  motor ;  electric  bell ;  telegraph  : 
telephone  ;  electro-plating.  Sound. — Caused  by  vibrations  ;  illustration  ol 
vibrations,  |iendulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes,  plates,  columns  of  air ; 
I>ro|^\^xtcd  by  waves  ;  its  velocity ;  determination  of  vel(K*ity ;  jiitch ; 
sUmlunl  forks,  acousticial  C  =  51:^,  musical,  A  =  870;  intervals :  harmonic 
*j^'«  ;  diatonic  scale  ;  ec^ually  tempered  scale ;  vibration  of  air  in  open  and 
closed  tubes,  with  wave-lengths ;  resonators ;  nodes  and  loops ;  vibration 
^  strings  and  wires  ;  reflection  of  sound  ;  manometric  flames.  Light. — 
"<K!tiliuear  projKigation  ;  image  through  a  pinhole  ;  beam;  pencil;  photo- 
metry ;  shadow  and  grease  .six)t  photometers  ;  reflection  and  scattering  of 
/'Kht  ;   laws  of  reflection  ;   images  in  plain  mirrors ;  multiple  images  in 

jnclinecl  mirrors;  concave  and  c*on vex  mirrors ;  dmwing  images •  refraction; 

I    '**  and  index  of  refraction ;    total  reflexion ;    jmth  through  a  prism ; 

le^^es  -  drawing  image  produced  by  a  lens  •  simple  microscoi)e  ;  disi>ersion 

ana  colour ;  sixjctnim  ;  recomiK)sition  of  white  light. 

f  ^^^^y-~:Th®  practical  study  of  representatives  of  the  flowering  plants 
VT^  locality  and  representatives  of  tne  chief  sub-divisions  of  cryptogams, 
«uch  a^  a  fern,  a  lycopod,  a  horse-tail,  a  liverwort,  a  moss,  a  lichen,  a  mush- 
^in  a^nd  a  cnara.  The  drawing  and  dcvscription  of  parts  of  plants  and 
J  "^J^^cation.  Comparison  of  different  organs,  naorpholocy  of  root,  stem, 
iSiT*^^  and  hair,  i>arts  of  the  flower,  reproduction  of  flowering  plants, 
Ij^^'insttion,  fertilisation  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds.    At  the  examina- 

'^^^^vo  plants  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  examiner  will  be  submitted, 
^^  1^*"  classification  and  one  for  description.    In  classification  candidates 

*  *^*^  allowed  to  use  their  floras  (the  authorised  text-book  in  Botany). 


E,^ 


Form  IV. 

^     ^--  Jish  Composition. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued. 

pj^^^^^lish  Poetical  Literature. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued,  with  the 
Ii,^?^^bed  texts.    The  examination  questions  will  test  within  reasonable 
^^;^  the  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

Anc^^^^T*  "■  ^^^^^^^  History  from    the  discovery  of    America  to    1763. 
to  tW^^^  History,  the  course  in  Form  III.  reNiewed.    The  geography  relating 
/^^  History  prescribed. 

Pf^jr^^bra. — Course  in  Form  III.  reviewed.    Theory  of  Divisors;  Ratio, 
Coi^^rtion  and  Variation  •  Progressions ;   Notation ;    Permutations  and 
Jr^Viinations ;  Binomial  Theorem ;  Interest  Forms ;  Annuities. 


I Y^'^^metry. — Euclid.    The  course  in  Forms  II.  and  III.  reviewed ;  Books 
"   ^nd  VI. ;  Definitions  of  Book  V. ;  Deductions. 

^i^  ^igonometry. — Trigonometrical  ratios,  with  their  relati'ms  to  each  other ; 
of  ^^^  etc..  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles  with  dcd  ._  jd  formulas ;  Use 
J^^Tj^jDgaritnms ;  Solution  of  Triangles ;  Expressions  for  the  area  of  triangles ; 
^^^^ii  of  circumscribed,  inscribed  and  escribed  circles. 

tin  and  Greek. — Course  in  Form  III.  continued,  with  the  prescribed 
Jn  Form  IV.  the  examination  in  I^tin  and  Orcofc  shall  be  of  an 
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advanced  character  and  shall  include  the  translation  into  Latin  and  Greek 
of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of  lilnglish.  The  Roman  method  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin  is  recommended. 

French  and  Gennan. — Course  in  Form  IIL  continued,  with  the  prescribed 
texts.  The  course  of  study  in  Form  IV.  in  grammar,  competition,  and  sight 
translation  shall  be  the  same  as  in  Form  III.,  but  the  examination  shall  be 
of  a  more  advanced  character/ 

Physics. — An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  : — Mechanics. — 
Uniformly  accelerated  rectilineal  motion,  particularly  under  gravity ; 
comjjosition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  triangle  and  parallelogram  of  forces  • 
friction ;  i^olygon  of  forces ;  with  easy  examples.  Hydrostatics. — Fluia 
pressure  at  a  point ;  pressure  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  pressure  on  an  inclined 

Elane  ;  resultant  vertical  pressure,  and  resultant  horizontal  pres.sure,  when 
uid  is  under  air  pmssure  and  when  not ;  tmnsmission  of  pressure ; 
liramah's  press ;  e<]uili])rium  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a  l>ent  tube  j 
the  barometer ;  an-  puini> ;  water  pump,  common  and  force  ]  siphon. 
J^r.KCTniciTY.— Voltaic  cells,  connnon  kinds ;  chemicjil  action  in  the  cell ; 
magnetic  effects  of  the  current ;  chemical  effects  of  the  current  voltameter  ; 
a,stati<*  and  tangt^nt  galvanometers ;  simple  notions  of  |x>tential  ;  Ohm's 
law,  with  units,  Ijest  an-angement  of  cells ;  electric  light, arc  and  incandescent ; 
magnetism  ;  inclination  and  declination  of  compass ;  ciu'rent  induction  ; 
induction  coil ;  dynamo  and  motor ;  electric;  l>ell  ;  telegrai>li  ;  telephone  ; 
electro-plating.  Sound. — Caused  by  vibrations  ;  illustmtion  of  vi}>rations, 
ikcndulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes,  i>lates,  columns  of  air ;  pronagated 
ny  wave:^ ;  its  velocity  ;  cletermination  of  velocity  ;  pitcli  ;  stamlara  forks  ; 
acoustical  C— 512,  musical  A =870;  intervals;  harmonic  scale;  diatonic 
scale ;  equally  tempered  scale  ;  vibration  of  air  in  oj>en  and  closed  tubes, 
with  wave  lengths  :  resonators ;  nodes  and  loops ;  vibration  of  strings  and 
wires  ;  reflection  ot  sound ;  manometric  flames.  Light. — Rectilinear  pro- 
pagation ;  imago  through  a  pin-hole  ;  l)eain  ;  i^encil ;  photometry ;  shadow 
and  grease-sfKit  photometers ;  reflection  aiul  scattering  of  light ;  laws  of 
reflection  ;  images  in  plain  miiTors  ;  multii)le  images  in  inclined  iniiTors  ; 
concave  and  convex  miiTors ;  drawing  images  •  refraction  ;  laws  and  index 
of  refraction ;  total  reflection ;  path  through  a  prism  ;  lenses  •  drawing 
image  produced  by  a  lens ;  simple  microscope ;  dispersion  and  colour ; 
spectrum  ;  recomposition  of  white  light. 

Chemistry.— Cheinical  theory.  The  practical  study  of  the  following 
elements^  with  their  most  characteristic  compounds,  in  illustration  or 
Mendelejeff's  classification  of  the  elements.  Hydrogen ;  Sodium ;  Potas- 
sium ;  Magnesimu,  Zinc ;  Calcium ;  Strontium  ;  Barium  ;  Boron,  Alu- 
minum ;  Carbon,  Silicon,  Tin,  Lead  •  Nitrogen ;  Phosphorus ;  Arsenic ; 
Antimony ;  Bismuth ;  Oxygen,  Sulphur ;  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
Iodine ;  Manganese,  Iron.  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  At  the 
examination  in  Practical  Chemistry  for  J  orm  IV.  the  material  for  determi- 
nation shall  be  sent  irom  the  Education  Department,  and  shall  consist  of 
one  pure  simple  salt.  In  the  qualitative  analysis  of  this  salt  the  candidates 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  use  of  text-books,  analytical  tables,  notes,  or  charts. 
Places  shall  be  allotted  to  the  candidates  so  that  each  one  shall  be  at  least 
ten  feet  away  from  any  other  candidate.  Each  candidate  shall  have 
exclusive  use  of  one  set  of  reagents,  apparatus  and  lamp,  while  at  work. 
If  the  number  of  candidates  should  exceed  the  accommodations  of  the 
laboratory,  the  candidates  shall  l^e  examined  in  sections. 

Biology. — Elements  of  Zoology. — Thorough  examination  of  the  external 
form,  the  gills  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish.  Study  of  the  prepared 
skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems  and  the  sense  organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studied 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog 
with  that  of  the  fish.  The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles^  and 
of  the  appendages  of  the  frog,  and  the  observation  of  the  chief  facts  m  the 
development  of  its  spawn,  till  the  the  adult  form  is  attained.  Examination 
of  the  external  from  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake.  Examination  of  the  structur 
of  a  pigeon  or  a  fowl.  Study  of  the  skeleton  and  also  of  the  teeth  and 
viscera  of  a  cat  or  dog.    Study  of  the  crayfish  as  a  type  of  the  Arthropods 
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The  bookkeeping  sets  of  puiiils  who  write  at  the  examination  for  a 
commercial  certificate  .shall  bo  yent,  lu-epaid,  to  the  Education  Department, 
with  the  examination  paj>eri  and  shall  1>e  certified  by  the  teacher  to  be  tho 
work  of  the  candidate. 

Bu.sines.s  Forms  and  Usages. — Negotiable  paper ;  promissory  notes ; 
special  notes;  bills  of  ex<.*hange ;  acceptance  *  negotiation  of  bills,  notes: 
cnenue^ ;  collection  of  accounts,  aischarge  and  dishonour  ;  sjwjcial  forms  of 
due  nills  and  orders ;  accounts,  invoices  and  statements;  interest ;  jmrtner- 
ships  ;  receipts  and  i-eleascs ;  banking ;  and  commercial  correspondence. 

Stenography.— At  the  examination  in  dictation  in  stenography,  the  can- 
didate shall  be  required  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifty  words  per  minute. 
He  shall  also  be  required  to  transcrilxi  his  work  into  longhand  at  the  rate 
of  tw^elve  wortls  ])er  minute.  The  dictated  matter  shall  consist  of  bimne.id 
letters  and  legal  documents. 


SdiKDULE  C— Course  for  Commercial  SPEriALisTs. 

IkK>kkceping.~  Single  and  Double  entry  bookkeeping;  wholesale  and 
retail  merchandising,  commission  business,  manufacturing,  warehousing, 
steamboating,  exchange,  joint  stock  companies,  municipalities,  societies  ana 
public  institutions  ;  statements  and  balance  sheets,  partnership  adjust- 
ments, liquidation  and  administration  of  estates,  auditing  filing  papers,  the 
use  of  special  columns,  and  the  various  other  exi>edi»ints  in  bookiceeping  to 
save  time  and  lalxmr,  and  secure  accuracy  of  work. 

Penmanship. — Theory  and  practice  of  i>enmanshii>,  Spencemn  and 
vertical ;  ledger  headings  ;  marking  and  engrossing. 

Commercial  Arithmetic— Interest,  discount,  annuities  certain,  sinking 
funds,  formation  of  interest  and  annuity  tables,  application  of  logarithms, 
stocks  and  investments,  partnership  settlements,  partial  jiayments,  equation 
of  payments,  and  exchange. 

BankinjD^. — Money  and  its  substitutes ;  exchange ;  incorporation  and 
organization  of  banks  ;  business  of  banks,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  business  community  ;  the  clearing  nouse  system  ;  legal  requirements 
as  to  capital,  shares,  reserves,  dividends,  not  issue ;  insolvency  and  conse- 
quent liability. 

Business  Forms. — Invoices,  accounts,  statements,  due  bOls,  orders, 
receipts,  warehouse  receipts,  deposit  receipts,  deposit  slijis,  bank  pass  books, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  drafts,  cheques,  bonds,  aebentures, 
cou|X)ns,  instalment  scrips,  stock  certificates,  stock  transfers,  proxies,  letters 
of  credit,  affidavits,  balance  sheets,  pay  sheets^  time  sheets,  and  special 
forms  of  general  bookkeeping,  books  to  suit  special  cases. 

Laws  of  Business. — Contracts  ;  statute  of  limitations  ;  negotiable  paper 
and  indorsements ;  sales  of  personal  property ;  accounts,  invoices,  state- 
ments, etc. ;  chattel  mortgages ;  real  estate  and  mortgages ;  interest ; 
agency ;  partnership ;  corporations  •  guarantee  and  suretyship  ;  receipts 
and  releases  j  insurance ;  master  ana  servant ;  landlord  and  tenant ;  baO- 
ment ;  shipping  and  transportation ;  host  and  guest ;  telegraphs  ;  auctions  - 

Satents  j  copyrights ;  traae  marks  and  industrial  designs ;  affidavits  and 
eclarations  ;  suojects  and  aliens  ;  wills,  and  joint  stock  companies. 

Stenography. — The  principles  of  Stenography  ;  writing  from  dictation  at 
a  speed  of  sixty  words  per  minute,  and  accurate  transcription  into  longhand 
at  a  spe3d  of  twelve  words  per  minute ;  the  dictated  matter  to  compriss 
business  correspondence  or  legal  documents. 

Drawing.— Object  and  Model  Drawing;  Per.ii)C2tlve  and  Qeometrical 
Drawing. 
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APPEIJ^qTDIX  B.— CERTAIN  REGULATIONS  AS  AMENDED 

IN   1898   AND   1899, 


For  tb^    ^vademic  year  1898-99  the  following  modifications  were  made  in 
the  Kev-  B.**^^  Regulations,  which  came  into  force  in  Oct<^ber,  1896  :  — 

Pvblic  School  Lea m tiff  Examination. 

Thiu^^^c^^inination  will  Ikj  conducted  hi  1800  on  the  con rse  of  study  ]>re- 
ricrihe^'  ^  :«rx  the  regulations,  excc])t  that  physiology  and  teni|MMancA),  will  as  in 
1898,  «*^  *^  Vihstituted  for  l)oti\ny.  Hi^h  s<Jiool  nujiils  sire  not  uli«^ible  to  write 
at  thij*  ^^^«^a3fc.inination.  The  examination  will  l)e  conducted  l>y  tliu  Entrance 
Boar«l  ^^^  lExaniiners,  under  the  jirovLsions  of  Section  38  of  the  High  Schools 
Act,  aft^zl  Jriections  23-^0  of  the  Regulations,  suhject  to  the  usual  in^itructions 
toex»ri^^^^^rs. 

Firsit  Form  E.rajninah(Jii. 

'^^?!,/^>c:j^mination,  which  is  oikju  to  all  pupils,  will  l>e  conducted  as  hereto- 
fore, »^  *^^      course  embracing  reading,  writing  and  l»ookkeeping,  drawing, 
ge<>ff?'^«y,  and  botany.     First    Form    cei-tificates    will    have    the    same 
qviftVuynxg  value  for  teachers'  certificates  as  public  school  leaving  certifi- 
cat^=»- 

Prima ry  Examination. 

^^  Examination  will  be  held  in  Part  II.  of  Form  II.  (Regidation  43),  and 

^^.i^T^^iicates  that  give  mere  primary  standing  (Regulations  1.'),  48  and  49) 

^^,  ^^  ii^ued  after  1898.     No  change  is  made  in  the  course  to  be  taken  up 

schonT^*^  I.  and  IL  of  the  high  sch(X)l  or  for  continuation  cla*<ses  in  juiblic 

**^,  hy  the  al>olition  of  the  primary  examination. 

Junior  Leat^ing  Examination. 

^ill    ^  amendment  of  Regulation   46  made  for  1898  is  continued.    This 

th^    ^Hjlow,    at  the   Form  III.  examination   for  junior  leaving  standing, 

'  }  j,/V>Ilowing  options :— (a)  French  and 

>  ^  -^nch,  wrman,  and  Chemistry  ;  Ul) 
•J^l^rman,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  ;  (/; 
pr^J^^  obligatory  subiects  of  Fonn   [11.  for  junior  leaving  are  as  ahoady 

l^^?^bed — viz.,  English  ComiK)8ition,  English  Literature,  Ancient  History, 

^r  l>ra,  Geometry,  and  Latin. 
to  .^T^^Lsuccessful  candidates  at  the  junior  leaving  examination  will  be  allowerl 
iu  "^y^^te  in  1899  for  junior  leaving  standing,  oy  selecting  the  same  options 
^^  course  as  were  allowed  in  1898. 

Senior  Leaving  ExaiiHitatfon. 

a\\r^^«  amendment  of  Regulation  47  made  for  1808  is  continued.    This  will 

1^5^^^',  at  the  Fonn  IV.  examination  for  senior  leaving  standing,  the  follow- 

(^>^  ^^ptions  :— (a)  French  anil  Greek  ;  (6) German  and  (ji*eek  ;  (c)  Frencli  and 

a[J^r^Xian;  ((i)French  and  Chemistry  :  (^)Genuiin  and  Chemistry;  (./')Biolog}' 

SLCJhemiatry. 
^^^  *Xe  obligatory  subjects  of  Form  1 Y.  for  senior  leaving  are  as  already 
Ivf^^^bed—vis^  English  Composition,  English  Literature,  Algebra,  C^eometry 
^^^Onometry,  English  and  Ancient  History,  Physics  and  Latin. 
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Unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  senior  leaving  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  write  in  1899  for  senior  leaving  standing  by  selecting  the  same  options 
in  the  course  as  were  allowed  in  1898. 


Percentage,  ((•€ 

Candidates  for  junior  and  senior  leaving  standing  will  be  required  to  make 
50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allowed  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in 
eacn  of  the  forms  or  parts  of  forms,  as  well  as  one- third  in  each  paper ; 
67  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  each  form  examination  will  be  requirea  for 
honours  in  that  form.  The  examinations  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology 
in  Forms  III.  and  IV.  will  be  equal  in  difficulty,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
examination  in  the  language  or  languages  for  which  these  subjects  are  taken 
as  options ;  and  so  far  as  necessary,  the  maximum  marks  in  each  of  these 
subjects  \*ill  be  adjiLsted  for  the  purpose.  There  will  be  two  [lapers  in 
biology  of  Form  IV. ;  one  in  botany  and  one  in  zoology,  with  practical  work 
distriouted  between  the  two.  The  time  limit  for  tnose  subjects  will  be 
extended. 

These  modifications,  it  will  be  understood  make  no  change  in  the  course 
or  the  percentage  required  by  the  University  for  matriculation. 


Count]/  Model  Schools. 

(1898.) — The  abolition  of  the  primary  examination  will  notaffectthe  rights  of 
holders  of  primary  stiinding  obtained  in  1898,  or  in  a  previous  year,  to  attend 
county  mfwlel  schools.  If  a  scarcity  of  teachers  should  arise  in  any  county 
after  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  reiiuirements,  provision  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  locality.  It  should  be  understood 
that  County  Boards  of  Examiners  are  not  allowed  to  award  third-class 
certificates  to  candidates  who  do  not  make  the  higher  percentage  required 
by  Regulation  63.  A  district  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  under  this 
section  of  the  Regulations  unless  there  is  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  until  the 
consent  of  the  Department  has  been  first  obtained.  Renewals,  granted  under 
Regulation  87,  are  valid  only  in  the  county  where  issued. 

Be^nning  with  the  examinations  of  the  Model  Schools  in  1900,  an 
additional  paper  in  Methods  will  be  submitted  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
students-in-training  to  teach  drawing,  writing,  bookkeeping,  and  element- 
ary science  (botany  or  agriculture).  Tnere  will  also  be  an  examination  in 
reading. 


Nannal  College, 

All  students  entering  the  Normal  College,  irrespective  of  the  academic 
course  which  they  may  have  taken,  must  take  the  subjects  prescribed  {^ee 
Appendix  A.,  Regulation  80),  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

(1.)  Holders  of  senior  leaving  certificates,  granted  on  departmental 
examinations,  may  omit  Latin  if  they  do  not  select  Greek. 

(2.)  Unsuccessful  candidates  at  previous  examinations  will  be  allowed  to 
write  at  the  final  examination  in  May  of  any  year  without  attendance  at  the 
Normal  College,  and  may  confine  themselves  to  the  same  subjects  as  taken 
previously. 

Teachers  of  ten  yeai*s'  successful  experience,  who  hold  normal  school 
certificates,  and  who  have  the  necessary  academic  standing,  may  write  at 
the  final  examination  in  May  without  attendance  at  the  Normal  College. 

Be^nning  with  the  examinations  of  the  Model  Schools  in  1900,  an 
additional  paper  in  methods  will  Ije  submitted  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
students-in-training  to  teach  Drawing,  Writing,  Bookkeeping,  and  Elementary 
Science  (Botany  or  Agriculture).  There  will  also  be  an  examination  in  Beading. 
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APPENDIX   C.-DUTIES   OF   INSPECTORS. 
The  Duties  of  County  Inspectors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  County  Inspector  : 

1.  To  visit  every  Public  School  within  his  jurisdiction  once  in  each  term, 
unless  required  to  do  so  oftener  (for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  or  other 
purposes)  by  the  county  council  which  appointed  him,  and  to  see  that  every 
school  is  conducted  according  to  this  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Department ; 

2.  To  examine,  at  his  visits  of  inspection,  into  the  condition  of  the  school 
as  respects  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  learning ;  the  order  and  discipline 
observed  ;  the  system  of  instruction  pursued ;  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
school  registers ;  the  average  attendance  of  pupils ;  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  building  and  premises  ;  and  to  give  such  advice  to  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  officers  of  the  school  as  he  may  consider  proi)er ; 

3.  To  deliver  from  time  to  time,  public  lectures  in  his  district  on  some 
subject  connected  with  pubhc  school  education  *, 

4.  To  withhold  his  order  for  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  legislative 
or  municipal  grant  to  any  school  section  ;  (a)  When  the  school  was  kept 
open  for  less  uian  six  months  in  the  year  ;  or  (b)  When  the  tnistees  fail  to 
transmit  the  annual  or  semi-annual  school  returns  properly  filled  up ;  or 
(e)  When  the  trustees  fail  to  comply  with  the  school  Act,  or  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department ;  or  (d)  When  the  teacher  ases,  or  permits  to 
be  used,  as  a  text  book  any  book  not  authorised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ;  and  in  every  case  to  report  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  Education 
■L>epartment  his  reasons  for  so  doing ; 

5.  To  give  when  desired  any  information  in  his  ix)wer  to  the  Minister  of 
£lducation  respecting  any  Public  School  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,  to 
X>Tepare  and  transmit  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day 
ol  March,  an  annual  report  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Education 
XDepartment ; 

7.  To  recommend  to  the  county  or  township  council  such  special  aid  as 
1=^6  may  deem  advisable  to  be  given  to  new  or  weak  school  sections  in  the 
^^^unty; 

8.  To  appoint,  in  his  discretion,  the  time  and  place  for  a  special  meeting ; 

9.  To  give,  at  his  discretion,  any  candidate,  on  due  examination,  a  certifi- 
^^ate  of  qualification  to  teach  a  school  within  his  district  until  the  next 
^^nsuing  profeanicmal  examination  oi  teachers  ; 

10.  To  deliver  over  to  his  successor,  on  retiring  from  office,  copies  of  his 
fficial  correspondence,  and  all  school  i>apers  in  his  custody,  on  the  order 
f  the  county  council  or  public  school  board  apix)inting  him. 

The  Act  also  provides  : — 

No  Inspector  of  schools  shall,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  engage  in  or 
old  any  other  employment^  office  or  calling  which  would  interfere  with 
he  full  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Insi)ector. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  of  the  statute  the  following  regulations 
prescribed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  County  Inspector  :— 

(1)  To  spend  at  least  half  a  day  each  term  in  each  school.  Where  a  school 
lias  several  defiartments,  the  Inspector  should  devote  half  a  day  to  each 
department  When,  however,  from  the  character  of  the  work  done,  an 
Inspector  thinks  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  school  to  extend  his 
▼i«it  over  the  whole  day,  he  should  do  so. 

(2)  To  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  from  time  to 
lime.  This  cannot  be  done  without  many  memoranda  of  the  standing  of 
nek  class.    It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  make 
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copious  iiotea  iu  re^^arJ  to  each  ifcitalioii,  bliowiii^  the  condition  of  eacl 
class  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  several  subjects  of  .the  cuniculuin 
This  part  of  the  work  should  be  thorough  and  searching  ;  and  the  conclu 
sions  arriv^ed  at  should  be  based  on  the  Insi)ector's  own  observation. 

(3)  To  eraniin^  into  the  methods  of  mstruetifm  }mrsued  by  the  teacher 
To  do  this  the  lns])ector  should  require  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  teacl 
several  lessons  in  his  i>resence.  In  this  way  the  teacher's  methods  can  b< 
observed  and  hints  given  for  iniprovonient,  should  he  evince  any  faults  o 
method  or  of  manner.  Great  attention  snould  be  i)aid  to  methods ;  th< 
proper  and  logical  presentation  of  a  subiect  is  so  important  that  success  ii 
imj»ossible  ^nthout  it.  He  should  see  that  the  prescribed  time  for  instnic 
tion  in  Temi)erance  and  Hygiene  is  observed. 

(4)  To  teach  a  few  inixlel  lesso7is  hiynseif.  The  proi)er  methods  of  teachini 
subjects  that  are  found  to  l>e  neglected  or  badly  taught  by  the  teache: 
should  l>e  exemplified  by  the  InsiKictor.  Here  all  the  qualities  which  g< 
to  form  the  model  teacher  should  be  exercised.  His  methods  of  questioniii^ 
and  of  receiving  answers,  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class,  o: 
securing  attention,  of  reaching  by  apt  illustration  the  judgment  of  th< 
pupils,  should  serve  the  teacher  both  as  a  model  and  as  a  stimulus. 

(5)  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  discipline  ejrera'sed  Inf  the  teacher 
This  no  doubt  will  appear  from  the  attention  and  diligence  of  the  pupils 
without  sj^ecial  enqiiiiy.  The  m/inner  of  the  teacher  will  very  soon  indi 
cate  the  nature  of  tne  discipline.  It  would  be  well,  nevertheless,  to  ascer 
tain  whether  corporal  punishment  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  if  not,  wha' 
are  the  punishments  (if  any)  usually  inflicted. 

(6)  To  examine  the  registers^  maps,  seats  and  all  the  internal  and  externa* 
equipmjent  of  the  sch/xtl-hovM.  He  should  see  (a)  that  the  register  and  clasj 
book  are  properly  and  neatly  kej)t,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  entriei 
are  made  therein  daily  ;  (/>)  that  the  maps  are  suitiible  and  well  preserved 
{c)  that  blacklx)ards  are  in  pr()})er  repair,  and  that  crayons  and  brushes  an 
lully  supplied  |  {d)  that  the  furniture  is  generally  adequate  ;  {e)  that  propei 
attention  is  paid  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  ;  ( /")  that  the 
fences  and  out-houses  are  in  ]>roper  repair  ;  (f/)  that  the  School  Library  h 
suitably  cared  for. 

(7)  To  repfjrt  to  Tinisttes  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  require  theii 
attention.  This  duty  the  Insi)ector  should  never  neglect.  The  trustees  oj 
a  school  expect  to  l>e  informed  and  directed  as  to  many  matters  coming 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Inspector,  who  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  theii 
officer,  and  is  aj >pointed  for  the  very  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  His  report^  therefore,  on  the  school  should  be  full.  Everj 
necessary  change  coming  within  the  sco])e  of  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
should  be  mentioned  in  detail  ;  and  in  no  case  should  the  school  grant  Im 
withheld  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  removing  any  defect  t< 
which  their  attention  has  been  called. 

(8)  To  give  such  adm'ce  to  teachers  as  map  be  deemed  necessai^y.  This  par 
of  the  Insi)ector's  duty  should  be  performed  with  tact  and  delicacy,  am 
perfect  frankness.  Whatever  defects  in  the  teacher's  manner,  or  m  hi 
discipline  of  the  pupils,  or  methods  of  instruction^  are  discovered  during  tb 
inspection  of  the  school,  should  be  plainly  pointed  out.  Wherever  tbi 
Inspector  hiis  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  defect  in  the  organizatioi 
of  tne  school,  or  in  its  ^classification,  or  in  attention  on  the  part  of  th< 
piil)ils,  it  should  be  referred  to.  and  the  proper  remedy  suggested.  Thifi 
of  coui-se,  shoidd  l>e  done  privately — not  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

(9)  To  see  that  no  ^m/iuthx/tized  text-books  are  used  in  the  school.  No  text 
books  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  except  those  authorisec 
for  their  use.  Under  the  dispiise  of  being  lx)oks  for  home  study,"  man^ 
unauthorised  text  books  are  introduced  into  the  school.  This  ^ould  lI 
])revented  by  the  Inspector  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as  an  officer  o 
the  Education  Department. 

(10)  To  withhold  the  school  errant  in  cei'tain  ca^s.  Before  the  school  gran 
is  withheld :  (a)  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  Uie  Board  of  Tru0te€| 
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*^  remedy  the  wrong  coiii];)Iained  of.  (6)  A  full  statement  of  the  case 
^^JJi^ould  be  .sent  to  the  Deimrtment,  and  the  consent  of  tlie  Minister  of 
iF^Ucation  obtained.  As  the  grant  can  be  withheld  for  any  violation  of  the 
^-?<iliool  Act  or  Dejtttrtmental  Regulations,  the  power  thus  conferred  should 
"■     ^  exercised  judiciously,  and  only  when  other  remedies  fail. 


(11)  To  divide  the  sc/uxjI  (f rants.  ( 'are  should  l)e  taken  to  see  that  the 
^mi-annual  returns  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  are  j)roi>erly  added  up,  and 
i  ^  SLUj  doubt  exists  as  to  their  accuracy  they  should  be  compared  with  the 
jrs^rriiool  renter.  Wlien  the  di\'i8ion  of  the  grant  is  made,  as  reuuired  by 
I^LiY'V  it  ¥nll  be  sufficient  for  the  Insjiector  to  send  a  statement  to  tne  Town- 
sslii{>  Treasurer  ol  the  amount  due  each  school  sectic>n,  and  at  the  same  time 
t4>  notify  the  Secretary- Treasurer  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  amount  due 
it«  »«ction.  The  Board  of  Trustees  can  then  give  an  order  either  to  the 
ler  or  to  some  other  person  to  whom  it  desires  to  have  the  money  paid, 
on  this  order  the  Township  Treasurer  is  authorised  to  pay  the  money. 


(1.  S)  To  decide,  complaints  niade  loithin  twenty  days  in  regard  t/j  the  elec- 
tio-wm.  of  Trustees  and  other  matters.  In  discharging  this  duty  the  Inspector 
abouiJd  remember  that  he  is  exercising  judicial  functions,  and  siiould 
accaoidingly  proceed  with  due  deliberation.  He  has  a  right  to  witldiold  his 
tlecriff^ion  until  such  evidence  is  produced  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  regard 
to  -fclie  question  at  issue. 

( "^  ^)  To  grant,  o^n  examination,  tem/xjrary  cei-tijicates.  These  certificates 
«toii](j  ^jg  granted  only  {a)  when  petitioned  for  by  a  Board  of  Trustees^  and 
onl^  for  the  school  over  which  sucn  Board  hjxs  jurisdiction  ;  and  {h)  until  the 
"**^^  of  die  next  ensiung  Deiiartmental  Examination  ;  and  (r)  when  it 
*Pr*^a,rs  that  a  teacher  holding  a  regular  certificate  is  not  available.  The 
cottJSent  of  the  Minister  of  Education  is  also  necessiiry  in  every  case. 

,  ^  ^^i  To  suspend  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  should  be  done  only  when 
*"^Xnspector  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  incompetent  or  immoral, 
OT  ti^^  wilfully  violated  the  School  Law  or  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
^l^rtment.  In  the  final  investigation  by  which  such  sus]>eusion  is  to  ])e 
^*^firnied  or  set  aside,  the  fullest  o])])ortunity  should  be  afforded  the  teacher 
^  "Wndicate  himself.  Judicial  fairness  slioidd  in  this  instance  also 
^"^^■aKiterise  the  conduct  of  the  Tns|)ector. 

^  1-5)  To  visit  the  County  Mfnltl  Miffo/  at  Inisf  tirin'  in  mck  firnt.  It  is 
I?52C  ^lesirable  that  the  Inspector  should  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
'^^el  School,  and  assist  the  Princijial  in  its  orgiinisation.  He  should  also 
J?^**^  tte  school  duripg  the  term,  and  by  his  presence  and  counsel  encourage 
vT^  tfeachers-in-trainm^  in  the  pui*smt  of  their  studies.  For  two  such  visits 
Ih  -P^^^d  be  paid  by  the  county  coimcil  at  the  same  rate  as  he  is  paid  for 
"^*^lic  School  inspection. 

^VlB)  To  examine  carefully  in  Enrflish  every  |)Upil  according  to  the  course 
??  ^t^ix^es  prescribed  for  Public  bchools  ;  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use 
^^  ^^Vm  discretion  as  to  what  explanations  he  will  give  in  any  other 
^S^?*Bge  that  appears  to  be  better  known  by  the  Pupil.  The  standard  of 
?^^^iicy  recognised  in  Public  Schools  where  the  English  language  only  is 
iJ^lit  shall  be  the  standard  for  French  and  German  schools,  reasonable 


Duties  of  City  and  Town  Inspectors. 

-r  ^^^^pectors  in  cities  and  towns  shall  perform  similar  duties  as  County 
™|Hactor8  80  far  as  practicable,  and  shall,  in  addition,  perform  such  other 
duti^^  afi  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustee.^.  In  cities  with  more 
™Pgctbr8  than  one,  eadi  Inspector  may  be  required  to  report  separately  to 
"^®  Education  Department, 
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Duties  of  Separate  School  Inspectors. 

iDspectors  of  separate  schools  shall  perform  the  like  duties  afi  Iu.H|)ector8 
of  public  schools,  and  shall,  with  regard  to  separate  schools,  have,  so  far  as 
the  same  is  practicable,  like  power  and  authority  as  i)ublic  school  Insi>ectors 
have  with  regard  to  i)ublic  sch(M)ls. 

Duties  of  Model  School  Inspectors. 

The  Inspector  of  model  schools  shall  visit  each  model  school  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  and  shall  devote  a  full  day  to  the  examination  of  the 
teachers-in-training  and  the  insi)ection  of  the  departments  used  for  model 
school  purj)oses,  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Minister  of  Education  one 
the  standmg  of  each  model  school  and  all  other  matters  atfectiiig  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Duties  of  High  School  Inspectors. 

(1)  Each  high  school  Insj>ector  shall  visit  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  in  the  section  oi  the  Province  assigned  to  him  at  lectst  once  in 
each  year,  and  shall  spend  not  less  than  one  day  in  each  school  having  two 
or  three  masters,  and  such  additional  time  in  a  school  with  four  or  over 
four  masters  as  the  interests  of  the  school  may  require. 

(2)  At  each  visit  he  shall  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the 
different  departments  of  study ;  and  sliall  make  enquiry  and  exammation, 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  proper,  into  the  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the 
accommodation  and  eciuipment  of  tne  school,  and  all  matters  affecting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pui)ils.  He  shall  also  rejiort  any  violation  of  the 
High  Schools  Act  or  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in 
reference  to  high  schools,  after  making  such  en(iuiry  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

(3)  He  shall  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Avithin  one  week  aft-er 
his  ins|iection,  the  result  of  his  observations  and  en<piiry  in  a  form  pre- 
Bcril)ed  for  that  ]»uriM)>e. 

Powers  of  Inspector. 

The  lusjiector,  while  officially  visiting  a  school,  has  supreme  authority  in 
the  school,  and  has  the  right  to  direct  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  any 
or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  He  may  eitner  examine  the  classes 
himself  or  direct  the  teachers  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty  to  give  such  advice 
to  pupils  or  to  the  teacher  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  All  his  counsels, 
however,  should  be  '^ven  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  his  authoiity  s1k)u1<1 
be  exercised,  not  with  a  view  to  over-awe  or  intimidate,  but  to  i*efi>nn 
abuses,  correct  mistakes,  and  inspire  confidence  and  resjiect.  He  should  l>e 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  when  rei>roof  is  necessary  it  should  be 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  sympathy. 


APPENDIX  D. 


EXAMINATIONS    AND    EXAMINERS. 

(1)  Examinations  willl^e  held  annually  at  each  high  scIkkiI  and  collegi- 
ate institute,  and  at  such  other  i)laces  as  the  Minister  of  Education  may 
designate,  in  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  each  of  the  Forms  I.  and 
II.,  III.  and  W.  These  examinations  shall  be  known  respectively  as  the 
High  School  Primary,  the  High  School  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examina- 
tions, and  the  University  Pass  and  Honour  Matriculation  Examinations, 

(2)  The  Minister  of  Education  may  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  conducting  these  examinations  by  means  of  a 
Joint  Board  of  the  Education  Department  and  University  of  Toronto,  to 
be  appointed  as  so^ju  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year  as  is  practi- 
cable. 
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C^)  The  Joint  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  their  number  who  shall 
'^t^^.iii  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  case  of  any  vacancy 
on   ^lie  Board  the  appointing  body  may  fill  the  same  for  the  remainder  of 

-  C-*>  The  Board  shall  appoint  examiners  to  prepare  the  examination  papers 
^oi"  t;^e  Departmental  and  university  matriculation  examinations,  but  such 
^^^tti-iiiers  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in  number.  The  Board  shall  also  appoint 
sucJx  £i,«sociate  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the  answer 
P*I>^«":s  of  the  candidates  at  the  said  examinations. 

^^i     The  examiners  shall  be  selected  from  persons  qualified  by  experience 
as  t;^ft^i.c:hers  in  {either  a  university  or  a  high  school  to  set  papers  suitable 
^^  ^^^ndidates  at  such  examinations. 


-  The  associate  examiners  shall  l)e  selected  from  a  list  of  gi*aduates  of 

ij^^^'^^x^ities  in  the  British  Dominions  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  such 
£       "t^^-cifc  be  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  contain  the  names 
^""*"     least  double  the  number  of  associate  examinei*s  required. 

No  examiner  or  associate  examiner  shall  be  api)ointed  who  is  objected 
three  out  of  the  four  representatives  either  of  the  university  or  of  the 
tment  of  Education. 


to  l> 


Duties  of  Examiners. 


Le  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  examiners  : — 

vT.^  To  elect  at  the  first  meeting  a  chairman  from  their  number,  who  shall 
•Xn  his  right  to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

^- ^^)  To  assign  at  the  first  meeting  the  subjects  of  examination  to  the 
»^^^^eTent  memoers.  and  to  arrange  for  having  the  manuscript  of  the  exami- 
^\on  papers  in  tne  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education  at  such  dates  as  he 

^y  fix. 

(^)  To  revise  and  approve  of  all  examination  pa][)ers  and  to  assign  values 
'  the  questions.  The  examiners  are  jointly  and  severally  resjwnsible  for 
ie  character  of  the  questions  in  each  of  the  im][)ers. 

(4)  To  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the  examiners  iu  each 
department  at  the  head  of  each  paper  in  that  department,  and  to  give,  as 

^fir  as  i)ossible,  instructions  to  candidates  in  the  same  form  at  the  head  of 
^^ach  paper. 

(5)  To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  questions  that  consist  of  numerous  parts 
'^ith  different  values  for  each  part. 

(6)  To  use  capital  letters.  A,  B,  etc.,  t  j  denote  the  sections  of  the  jiapers, 
^^id  figures  1,  2,  etc.,  consecutively  throughoutj  to  mark  the  iidi vidua! 
*  /Uestions.  To  space  ii»  printing  and  to  nuirk  with  lettti-s  (a),  {6\  etc.,  the 
^^veral  sub-sections  under  each  number. 

.   (7)  To  place,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  i>ai)er  allows,  oi)tional  questions, 
*^  any,  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

(8)  To  take  the  general  management  of  the  work  of  the  associate 
^^^miners,  and  to  settle  such  questions  connected  therewith  as  may  }ye 
^fcrred  to  them  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sections. 

(f^)  To  assist  the  associate  examiners  in  each  section  in  reading  the 
^*X»wer  lepers  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  .foint  Board 
^l^e  results  of  the  exanunations. 

(10)  To  settle  the  results  of  the  examinations  iu  accordance  with  the 
^t^indards  and  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Senate  of 
^l^e  University  resjiectively 

(11)  To  decide  and  report  ujwn  all  appeals  in  conjunction  with  sucl^ 
VersoQs  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  purjX)se, 
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Duties  of  Associate  Examiners. 

(1)  The  associate  examiners  shall  be  classified  into  sections  according  to 
the  subject  of  examination.  An  examiner  shall  be  the  chairman  of  each 
section,  or,  where  an  examiner  is  unable  to  act,  such  jierson,  as  may  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Joint  Board. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  a  section  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  work 
done  thereby,  and  shall  s{)end  so  much  of  his  time  as  may  l»e  necessary  in 
revising  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  to  remove  clerical  errors 
and  secure  practical  uniformity  in  valuing  the  answers. 

(3)  Before  conmiencing  the  actual  work  of  examination  the  associate 
examiners  of  each  section  shall  sjHjnd  a  sufficient  time  in  discussing  the 
answers  and  reading  anawer  jmpers  jointly,  to  enable  the  members  to  arriTe 
at  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  valuation  of  answers,  especially  of 
partial  or  imi)erfect  answers. 

(4)  When  a  section  finds  that  the  values  assigned  to  the  questions  on  Uie 
examination  pajxjrs  are  unsatisfactory,  or  wnen  it  is  evident  that  the 
examiner  has  not  followed  the  coui*se  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Education 
Department  or  by  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  shall 
reix)rt  through  its  diairman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Examiners  or  the  person 
acting  on  his  behalf. 

(5)  No  associate  examiner  shall  have  in  hand  more  than  twenty  ijapers 
at  one  time,  nor  shall  he  have  more  than  one  enveloi)e  opened  upon  his 
table  at  one  time,  except  in  cases  of  suspected  copying,  in  which  case  he 
shall  return  each  sheet  to  its  proper  envelope.  The  i)apers  shall  be  returned 
in  the  numerical  order  in  which  they  were  received.  In  cases  of  suspected 
copyin^f,  the  associate  examiner  shall  note  on  the  face  of  the  envelope 
"  Copymg,  see  No. ,  question 


n 


(6)  One  mark  shall  be  deducted  for  each  misspelt  word  and  for  each 
instance  of  bad  English  from  the  marks  obtained  in  each  subject.  At  the 
Primary  and  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  in  English  Composition,  an 
essay  will  be  expected  of  about  sixty  lines  in  length,  and  at  the  Senior 
Leaving  Examination  of  about  ninety  lines. 

(7)  At  all  the  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  either  arithmetical  or  algebraic 
solutions  shall  be  accepted. 

(8)  In  reading  the  papei-s  each  associate  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly 
in  the  left-hand  margm  the  value  assigned  by  him  to  each  answer  at 
partial  answer,  shall  sum  up  the  total  on  each  page  at  the  foot  of  the 
margin,  and  shall  place  the  result  on  the  face  of  the  envelope,  indicating 
the  deductions  for  misspelt  words  and  incorrect  English  tnereon,  tihus, 
e.fj.y  History  80 — 2  sp. — 4  f.s.  =  74,  and  initialing  the  envelope  of  each  paper 
examined. 

(9)  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  from  9  o'clock  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from 
2  o'clock  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Examiners  shall  begin  and  stop  work  promptly, 
and  shall  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  conversation  during  workmg  hours. 
The  work  of  the  examination  shall  be  strictly  confidential. 

(10)  Associate  examiners  shall  Ikj  paid  the  sum  of  6  dollars  i)er  day,  the 
l>aynient  being  subject  to  the  restriction  tliat  the  whole  amount  paid  for  the 
examination  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1.50  dollar  per  candidate. 

(11)  Associate  examiners  who  do  not  reside  in  Toronto  will  be  allowed 
their  actual  railway  exi>enses  to  and  from  their  usual  residences  in  Ontario. 


Examination  Papers. 

(1)  At  aU  the  examinations,  each  paper  on  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German  authors  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  questions  on  passa^  froYn 
the  prescribed  texts,  questions  on  passages  from  works  not  p'rescnbe^  but 
similar  in  style  and  of  equal  difficulty  ;  and  the  meaning  shiall  be  given  of 
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words  not  likely  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  candidates.  The  examina" 
tions  in  the  "  Sight- work  "  shall  determine,  not  whether  the  candidate  has 
read  more  than  the  prescribed  texts,  but  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
idioul^*  stud  constructions  met  in  the  prescribed  course. 

(2)  A.t  the  Primary  and  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examinations  in 
Poetica»l  Literature,  '*  Sight- work  "  shall  also  be  given  ;  but  at  the  Leaving 
exainiiia.tions  the  exammation  papers  shall  consist  of  three  sections,  two 
being  on  the  prescribed  texts,  and  the  third  on  an  **  unseen  "  jjassage ;  of 
these,  university  candidates  shall  take  the  first  and  second,  and  depait- 
menta.1  candidates  the  third,  with  one  of  the  others  prescribed  by  the 
exauiiners. 

(3)  In  the  subjects  of  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  and  Geography 
the  papers  for  pass  matriculants  either  shall  be  distinct  from  those  for  the 
Junidr  Leaving  Examination,  or  shall  be  supplemented  by  questions  specially 
adapted  to  the  latter  class  of  candidates. 

(■*)  ,  At  the  Primary  and  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  the  value  of  the 
questions  on  Grammar,  in  the  xy&yev  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  wnole,  and  at  the  Primary  examination  the 
1  ^  u  ^^  ^®  questions  in  Algebra  in  the  rwiijer  on  Algebra  and  Euclid  shall 
***^  be  two-thurds  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  The  (juestions  in  Mensuration 
are  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  only. 

-(•^)  --Vt  the  Senior  Leaving  and  Honour  Matriculation  Examinations  in 
rSotany  and  Zoology,  the  specimens  for  description  and  identification  shall 
*  «eat  from  the  Education  Department  where  required,  and  at  the  primary 
examination  in  Botany  they  shall  be  provided  by  the  i)residing  examiner. 

W  Tlie  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  paiHjrs  of  the  different 
«^»ttUtj^tiQng  ghali  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  Primary  Examimiii'OH, 

Value  of 
£q  |.  No.  of  pai)ers.  subject. 

En  V  ^  Grammar  and  Rhetoric   -  -    One        _        .        .        .  200 

Enlli^u  go'^P^iV  •?  ^^^^       -        -        -       »  -        -        -        -  100 

^tstisli  Poetical  Literature  -        -        -        -       „  -        .        .        .  200 

Srt^J^  and  Geography        ....,,  -  -  -  loO 

^^aetic,  Mensuration,  and  Commercial       „  -  .        .  .  200 

^     Tiunsactions. 

j^^bra  and  Euclid „  -  -        -  -  200 

La^^y »         -       -       -       -  100 

*'*'i Two  -one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Comi>osi- 

p,,^  tion  and  Grammar. 

Gr^^^k »  „        -  :200 

"^mmar „  „        -  200 

2.  Junior  Leaving  Examinatif/n, 

Value  of 

y^^      .  No.  of  papers.  subject. 

g*^Ussh  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  -  -  -     One        -  -  ir>f) 

e2^i-**^  Compoeition  (Essay)  -  -       „  -  100 

jjj^Aifih  Poetical  Literature  -  -  -  -       „          -  .        .        .  200 

}^l:^rymd(}fom.v'^y        .  -  -  .       „           -  -        -  150 

\j  *^«Unetic  and  Mensuration  -  -  -       ,,          .  -        .        _  200 

E^h* "  -        -        -        -  150 

Ch2ii4  -  "  150 

P^^^MStry -        -       „  -        -        -        -  200 

La?>^C8 „  -        -        -        -  200 

^*^ Two—one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
p,.^  tion  and  Grammar. 

CiSS^'* ^>  »        -  200 

l^i^^MD        ,-..--.  .,  „        -  200 

»  »»        -  200 
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3.  Seniat"  Leaving  Examination, 

Valneof 
No.  of  papem.  snbject. 

Englirth  Gi-ainmar,  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  One  .  -  -  .  200 

Prosody. 

English  Composition  (Essay)       -        ■        -  »  .  -  .  .  100 

English  Poetical  Literature-        -        -  »  .  .  .  .  200 

History  and  Geography       -        -        -        -  «  .  -  .  .  150 

Algebra „  -  -  -  -  150 

Euclid „  -  -  -  -  150 

Trigonometry „  ...  -  150 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Botany 

Zoology 

Latin Two— one    on    Authors  200 

and  one  on  Composi- 
tion and  Grammar. 

Greek „  „        -  200 

French „  „        -  200 

German „  „        -  200 

APPENDIX  K— UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS.* 


Four       -        -        -400- 


125 

125 

75 

75 


Provincial  Control. 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  for  Ontario  is  th^ 
adoption  of  a  unifonn  series  of  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
The  statutes  for  both  High  and  Public  Schools  provide  : — 

No  teacher  shall  use  or  jjemiit  to  be  used  as  text-books  any  books  in  tit 
model  or  public  school,  except  such  as  are  authorised  by  the  Education 
Deiiartment,  and  no  jiortion  of  the  legislative  grant  shall  be  paid  by  the 
insi)ector  to  any  school  in  which  unauthorised  books  are  used. 

Any  authorised  text-lxx)k  in  actual  use  in  any  public  or  model  school  may 
be  changed  l)y  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  any  other  authorised  text-booK 
in  the  same  subject  on  the  written  approval  of  tne  trustees  and  the  insiiector. 
f)rovided  always  such  change  is  made  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  school  term,  and 
at  least  six  months  after  such  apj)roval  has  been  given. 

In  case  any  teacher  or  other  i)erson  shall  negligently  or  wilfully  substitute 
any  unauthorised  text-l)ook  in  ()lace  of  an  authorised  text-book  in  actual 
use  uiK)n  the  same  subject  in  his  school,  he  shall  for  each  such  offence,  on 
?xjnviction  thereof  before  a  Police  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be 
liable  to  a  jjenalty  not  exceeding  10  dollars,  payable  to  the  municijmlity  for 
public  school  j)uriK>ses,  together  with  costs,  as  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
Justice  may  think  fit. 

The  regulations  also  provide  :  - 

(1.)  No  book  shall  l)e  authorised  as  a  text-lnxik  in  any  public  school  until 
the  copyright  thereof  has  been  vested  in  the  Education  Deiiartment. 

(2.)  Every  text-book  for  public  or  high  schools  printed  and  published  in 
Canada,  shall  be  subject,  at  any  stage  of  its  manufacture^  to  the  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  department  in  regard  to  printing,  binding  and  iiaper  * 
in  case  of  using  any  book  not  published  in  Canada,  the  English  edition 
shall  be  preferred  to  any  other. 

(3.)  A  sample  cony  of  every  edition  of  every  authorised  lKx>k  shall  h& 
deposited  in  the  Education  Department  by  the  miblisher,  and  no  edition  of 
any  book  shall  be  considered  as  approved  witliout  a  certificate  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  approving  thereof. 


•  From  Mr.  J.  Millar's  Edn4:fitional  Systtni  of  the  Protnnce  of  Ontano^ 
]>p.  83,  ff. 
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(4.)    Every  authorised  book  shall  bear  the  imprint  of  the  publisher,  and 
<^ball  t*l:iow  upon  the  cover  or  title  i>age  the  authorised  retail  price,  and  no 
yart  of  the  book  shall  be  used  for  advertising  purix>ses,  without  the  written 
coiwentr  of  the  Department. 

(5.)    The  Education  Deiiartment  may  require  the  publisher  of  any  text- 
book t:<3  make  such  alterations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
^ent  ;    but  no  alterations  in  contents,  typography,  binding,  paper  or  any 
other  material  respect,  shall,  in  any  case,  be  made  by  the  publisher,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Education  De[>artment. 

(6.)  Every  publisher  of  an  authorised  text-book  shall,  before  placing  any 
edition  of  such  authorised  book  upon  the  market,  execute  such  agreements 
and  ^ ve  such  security  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  regulations  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Education  Dejiartment. 

(7.)  All  authorised  text-books  may  be  published  by  any  firm  or  publishers 
in  Ontario,  on  the  payment  to  the  original  publishers  of  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  agreed  upjon  between  the  publishers  concerned,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  respectively. 

.  (8.)  The  Minister  of  Education  may,  at  his  discretion,  after  making  full 
in(|mry  into  the  cost  of  manufacture,  reduce  the  retail  price  of  any 
authoi-ised  text-book ;  he  may  also  remove  such  book  from  the  list  of 
authorised  text-books,  if  the  publisher  fails  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
9^  the  Education  Dei)artment,  or  if  it  be  considered  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  so  to  do. 

(^.)    Jn  case  the  Education  Department  shall  at  any  time  reconmiend  any 

'l^ojCH    as  aids  to  the  teacher  for  private  reference  or  study,  it  is  to  be 

ai«tinctJy  understwMl  that  such  iKxJks  are  not  to  be  used  as  text- books  by 

"^J*'^pils,  and  any  teacher  who  iKjmiits  such  books  or  any  other  book  not 

auth<  >ri>*e(i  as  a  text-l>ook  for  the  public  schools,  to  be  used  as  such,  shall  be 

iiaMo  to  such  iKmalties  as  are  imi^osed  by  the  School  Act. 

nit 

ft  !j  **doption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  Province  has  been 
attencie^  with  many  advantages.  Among  them  the  following  may  be 
"ientu,j^^j._ 

I  }'  ^  *  he  cost  to  pupils  has  Ixjen  less  than  if  the  selection  of  text-books  were 
'en  to  each  locality. 

*•  There  are  better  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  securing  a  uniform 
ui^t'^  of  study,  and  a  uniform  standard  for  dei>artniental  and  university 
^riciilation  examinations. 

T^he  difficulties  have  l^een  minimised  that  arise  when  pupils  remove  from 
''"^  -^^h^jol  to  another. 

J        *t    has,  by  limiting  their  resi)onsibilities,  tended  to  render  teachers, 
j„A*^^tors  and  other  school  officials  more  useful  in  the  discharsre  of  their 


dutie 


K- 


l^"i  * viinoyancc  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  frciiuent  clianges  of  text- 
•^♦"^  l»y  sch<K)l  iNKirds  have  Inien  avoided. 

J-  '   *^8trents,   teachei*s,   Insi)ectors  and    trustees  are   protected  from    the 
^  ^•*»^nt  imfKirtunities  of  lKH>k  agents  and  publishing  firms. 

Ij^J  '  *^  t*  iu  a  measure  of  economy  to  parents  and  pupils,  as  they  are  saved 
^  ^Ixe  t<x)  fre<iuent  changes  of  text-books. 

T 

^j!\  *^lie  E<iucation  Department  has  Ixjen  given  the   iM>wer  to  authorise 

for  tu'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^S^  ^"^^  public  schools,  and  for  the  various  institutions 
follf      -    training  of  tciichcrs.      In  preparing  and  authorising  text-books  the 
^^'^ing  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  : — 

tpvt  I     "^^  cover  the  course  of  study  in  each  subject  so  far  as  possible  by  one 

th         ^^  control  and  regulate  the  price  of  each  text-book,  and  thus  protect 
l*^xl)lic  jis  well  as  act  fairly  towards  the  publishers. 

iV\     1?^  reduce  the  price  of  text-books  should  it  appear  to  the  Department 
\nav  "the  profits  are  excessive, 
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(4.)  To  keep  up  a  required  standard  as  regards  the  binding,  typogr 
and  general  workmanship  of  the  books. 

(5.)  To  encourai^e  Canadian  teachers  of  well-known  ability  to  undei 
the  preimration  oi  text-books. 

(6.)  To  manufacture,  as  far  as  possible,  all  authorised  text>books  ii 
Province. 

(7.)  To  prevent  fretiuent  changes  by  teachers  and  trustees. 

(8.)  To  reduce  the  number  of  text-books.  This  has  been  es|)ecially  ke 
view  as  regards  the  public  schools.  In  high  schools  where  fewer  pupiL 
affected  a  choice  has  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  departments. 

By  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1891  it  has  been  provided  that  the  pi 
school  board  of  any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village  may  provide 
text-books  for  the  jjupils.  In  accordance  with  the  democratic  principle 
the  school  system  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  leave  a  matter  of 
kind  to  be  <fecided  by  the  ratepayers  themselve-*  for  each  locality.  It  i« 
too  soon  to  say  how  far  this  optional  jjower  may  be  taken  advantage  o: 
municii)alities. 


List  of  Tkxt  Books. 

1.  The  text-lK>oks  named  in  Schedules  "A"  and  "B"  shall  be 
authorised  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  for  Fonns  1.,  IL,  and  II 
collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

2.  The  text-books  in  French  or  Gennan  mentioned  in  schedule  "  A  * 
authorised  only  for  schools  where  the  French  or  German  language  prev 
and  where  the  trustees  with  the  api)roval  of  the  inspector  reiiuire  Frenc 
German  to  l)e  taught  in  addition  to  English. 

3.  The  b(K)ks  named  in  Schedule  "  B  "  shall  l)e  the  authorised  text-b 
in  the  corre^sj>onding  subject  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  I 
Form  of  public  schools. 

4.  All  text-books  prescribed  or  required  for  senior  matriculation  oi 
the  courses  in  Form  IV.  of  high  scnools  and  collegiate  institutes  ma 
used  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  herein, 

5.  For  religious  instruction,  either  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Scrip 
Readings  adopted  by  the  Education  Dejmrtment,  shall  be  used  by  teac 
and  pupils  as  i)rescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Departn 

Public  Schools — Form  I.- IV.     {Schtdide  A .) 

The  Public  Sch(X)l  Readers.  3 

First  Reader,  Part  I. 0  1 

First  Reader,  Part  II. 0  1 

Second  Reader 0  5 

Third  Reader 0  : 

Fourth  Header 0  ^ 

Public  School  Arithmetic       .        -        - 0  5 

Public  School  Geography 0  7 

Public  School  Grammar OS 

Public  School  History  of  England  and  Canada  (new  edition)        -  0  2 

Public  School  Drawing  Course — each  number  (new  series)    -        -  0  C 

Public  School  Hy^ene  and  Temperance 0  2 

Public  School  Amcultupe 0  4 

Public  School  Writing  Course— each  number  to  July  1894  (after  0  0 
July,  1694,  five  cents) 
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fi^ia.oli-Kng1ifth  Readers.  $  c. 

IFirst  Reader,  Part  I. 0  10 

IFirst  Reader,  Part  11. 0  15 

Second  Reader 0  25 

Third  Reader  - 0  35 

l-*cs  Grandefl  Inventions  McKlernes  -  0  50 

T<<>l>ert  s  French  Clramniar 0  ^5 

^^'■*»^i an- English  Readers. 

Ahn'tt  First  Cxemian  Book 0  25 

„      Second  „  0  45 

^       Third  „  0  45 

„      Fourth  „  0  50 

„      First  German  Reader 0  50 

Iv  lotz's  ( ierman  drramniar 0  60 


„  CfiiUginte  Institutes  and  Hhfh  Schttols,    (Schedv/f  B.) 

High  School  Reader i)  m 

I~£igh  School  English  Grammar 0  75 

l^^igh  School  English  Composition 0  50 

Jbiigh  School  (ieographv 1  <K) 

1:1  igh  School  History  of  England  and  C'anada         -        -        -  0  65 

SSchniitzV  History  of  Greece  and  Rome 0  75 

C  jvreen'8  Short  History  of  the  English  I^eople  -                -        -  1  50 

*  *^tlxeniatics. 


1-iigh  School  Arithmetic 0  60 

Vligh  School  Algebra 0  75 

AlcLellan's  Elements  of  Algebra 0  75 

High  School  Euclid,  McKay  (Books  L,  TL,  111.,  50  cents)      -  0  75 


Cl;^^,^, 


Vlenderson  and  Fletcher's  First  Latin  Bo<.»k    -        -  -  1  00 

f^'arruthers  and  Robertson's  Primary  Latin  Book    -        -        -  1  00 

darkness'  Introductory  Latui  Book o  50 

darkness'  Revised  Standard  Latin  Grammar  -  -  1  <X) 

Ijeighton's  First  Steps  in  Latin 1  00 

Dradley's  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 1  50 

^ioodwin's  Greek  Granmiar 1  25 

Harkness' First  Greek  Book 0  90 


High  School  French  Grammar 0  75 

High  School  French  Reader 0  50 

High  School  Gennan  Crrammar 0  75 

Hi^  School  Cierman  Readier 0  50 

Lessons  in  French,  complete  (Fas<iuelles-Sykes)     -        -        -  0  75 


nee. 

High  School  Ph>-sics 1     00 

High  School  Botany 

-High  School  Chemistry 


1     00 
0    76 


k-keeping  and  Drawing. 

High  School  Book-keeping 0    65 

High  School  Drawing  Course— five  parts — each     -        -        -    0    16 
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Dictionaries  Reconiviended, 

1.  ^w^/wA— Stormonth's  English  Dictionaries  (smaller  and  larger). 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  (cheap  unabridged  ^tion) 
The  Concise  Inii>erial  Dictionary. 

2.  Latin — Anthon's  smaller  Latin  Dictionary. 

Harper's  (Lewis  and  Scott's)  Latin  Dictionary. 

3.  (rre«^— Liddell  and  Scott's  larger  and  smaller  Greek  Dictionaries. 

4.  /V^wcA— Cassell's     French    and    English,    and    English    and    French 

Dictionaries. 
Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English,  and  English  and 
French  Dictionaries. 

6.  Crerman— Blackley  and  Friedlander's  German  and  English,  and  Engli 

and  German  Dictionaries. 
Fliigel's  German  Dictionary. 

6.  Antiquities  and  Mythology — Anthon's  and  Smith's. 


APPENDIX  F. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed  for  the  School  o/ 
Pedagogy  ;— 

(1)  Only  such  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  provincial  School  of 
Pedagogy  or  its  final  written  examination  as  shall  have  completed  at  least 
the  twenty-first  year  of  their  age  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
as  hold  at  least  a  high  school  senior  leaving  certificate. 

(2)  Teachers-in-trainin^  on  admission  to  the  school,  and  other  candidates 
at  the  final  written  examination,  shall  each  pay  a  fee  of  10  dollars. 

(3)  The  following  certificate  shall  be  awarded  candidates  who  pass  the 
prescribed  written  and  practical  examinations  in  December  and  June  (or 
April  and  December) :  after  a  session  at  the  school  of  Pedagogy,  specialists' 
certificates,  high  school  assistants'  certificates,  and  first  class  certificates  to 
candidates  who  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  public  school,  or  who 
hold  a  second  class  certificate,  and  without  a  session  at  the  school  of 
Pedagogy,  firat  class  certificates  to  candidates  who,  holding  a  second  class 
certificate,  have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in  a  public  school,  and 
specialists'  certificates  to  candidates  who  hold  high  school  assistants'  or  first 
class  certificates. 

Duties  of  Staff, 

(1)  The  principal  shall  be  the  chief  instructor  in  the  theoretical  and  critical 
course,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
school.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  teachers-in-training  and  determine  the 
hours  for  instruction,  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of 
Pedagogy.  He  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  lecturers  on  methods  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  present  at  their  instructions  and  those  of  the 
special  instructors,  and  at  the  pi*actice  teaching  of  the  teachers-in-training.  He 
snail,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lecturers  and  special  instructors,  funiiah 
the  Minister  of  Education  with  the  prescribed  statement  of  the  standing  of 
each  teacher-in-training  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

(2)  Each  lecturer  shall  develop  systematically  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  each  branch  of  his  dei)artment  in  the  various  stages  of  a  pupil's 
progress,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  and  justify  his  methods  on 
scientific  principles,  giving  model  lessons  for  classes  in  different  stages  of 
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adv&ocement.  He  shall  also  criticise  the  practice  teaching  of  the  teachera- 
in-traixiing  in  the  School  of  Peda^gy,  and  shall,  by  suitable  records,  provide 
the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  standing  of  each  teacher-in- 
training. 

(3)  No  certificate'or  testimonial  shall  be  given  to  any  teacher-in-training 
or  otber  candidate  at  the  final  examination  by  any  of  the  examiners  or 
nieinl>ers  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Duties  of  Teachers'in'training. 

Cl>  Teachers-in-traininff  shall  lodge  and  board  at  such  houses  only  as  are 
^Ppro^ed  by  the  principal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  shall  not  boara  at  the 
^®^^^^  house.  Communication  between  the  sexes  is  strictly  prohibited, 
exce  j>t.  by  permission  of  the  principal  or  one  of  the  lecturers  or  masters. 

,  \2)  Teachers-in-training  shall  attend  rejfularly  and  punctually  throughout 
tne  Jie^sion,  and  shall  submit  to  such  discipline  and  perform  such  duties  as 
"^*y  l^e  prescribed  by  the  principal. 

r^^  The  teachers-in-training  shall  make  no  presentation  to  any  member 
^^  tti^  gt^ff  (,f  tjje  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Course  of  SUidy  and  Text  Books. 

}^l^}  ^  The  course  of  study  and  training  shall  be  as  follows  :  Psychology,  the 
iec^^^  and  criticism  of  educational  systems,  the  science  of  education, 
soF^**^  with  practical  illustrations  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each 
^^j.  *«i^^<it  on  the  programme  of  studies  for  high  schools,  lectures  on  school 
p^l^^^Lsation  and  management,  observation  and  practice  in  the  School  of 
^I^^^^V^ogy ;  iuHtruction  in  reading,  temperance  and  hygiene,  writing,  dmwing, 
'^*~*grapny,  drill."  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
oe  prescribea  oy  the  Minister  of  Education. 

^  (a)  In  addition  to  the  text  books  prescribed  for  collegiate  institutes 


I    liigh  schools,  the  following  are  authorised  for  the  School  of  PedagOj^ : 

^^^l^s  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers  (International  Educational  ^ries, 

O  edition),  McLellan's  Applied  Psychology,  Spencer's  Education,  Landon's 

^c^ol  Management,  Fitcas  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Manuel  of   Hygiene, 

Bou^ton's  Physical  Culture. 

The  following  are  recommended  for  reference  :  Mahaff/s  Old  Greek 
^"tication,  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  Gill's  Systems  of  Education, 
■«l.«8tock's  Habit  in  Education,  Dewey's  Psychology,  Sully's  Teachers' 

.j^  -^x^dbook   of    Psychology  (Appleton),  Ladd's  Outlines  of  Physiological 

*^**y  ethology. 

Kvdminatiwis. 

Cl )  Teachers-in-training  shall  take  the  following  examinations  :— (a)  At 
^■^'t  one  written  examination  conducted,  during  the  session,  by  the  staff 
Si^^^^e  school,  on  the  work  of  the  sessions ;  (b)  final  written  examination  (in 
*^^^^^«mber  or  April),  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  school  and  such  other 
uners  as  the  Minister  may  appoint,  in  the  following  subjects,  obligatory 
^1  candidates  :— Psychology,  science  of  education,  history  of  education, 
^^1  organisation  and  management,  methods  in  mathematics,  and  methods 
^  -  -Euglish.      In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  candidates  holding 
l^^ergity  qualifications  shall  take  methods  in  Latin,  and  methods  either 
Jzr  ^f^k  or  in  French  and  German ;  and  other  candidates,  methods  in 
^T^Jce  or  classics,  or  modern  languages  ;    candidates  for  a  commercial 
^S^^^list's  certificate  shall  take  also  methods  in  the  commercial  subjects  ; 
anH^*^^  a  final  examination  in  December,  in  reading  and  drill,  gjrmnastics 
^^^^   calisthenics  for  male  teachers,  and  drill  and  calisthenics  for  female 
l^^*JerB,  conducted  by  the  staff  of  tne  school,  imless  otherwise  ordered  by 
Minister  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX  G 


UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS. 
MatricMlation, 

Matriculation  examinations,  formerly  conducted  by  the  different  univer- 
sitieH,  are  now  entrusted  to  examiners  selected  by  the  joint  board,  which  is 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  This  examination  is  lield  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  is 
(tailed  the  Junior  Matriculation  Examination.  (yandidat<3H  may  also  enter 
by  passing  the  Senior  Matriculation  Examination  (first  year)  or  at  the 
examination  of  the  second  year.  High  school  leaving  certificates  are 
accepted  y/zv^  tnnfo  for  entering  the  University.  The  following  provi.sions 
have  been  made  by  the  Senate  regarding  the  matriculation  examinations  :-- 

All  candidates  entering  at  the  junior  matriculation  examination  must  take 
the  ^lass  subjects  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  English  History  and  Geography, 
and  m  one  of  the  following  gi'onps  :  (a)  Greek  ;  (/>)  French  and  German ; 
(c) French,  and  either  Physics  or  Clii-mistry ;  (<f)  German,  and  either  Physics 
or  Chemistry. 

Candidates  intending  to  take,  during  their  university  course,  any  one  of 
the  following  honour  departments,  viz.  :  Political  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Natural  Sciences,  are  recommended  to 
take  French  and  German  at  matriculation,  since  these  languages  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  above-named  honour  departments.  For  a 
similar  reason  candidates  intending  to  take,  during  the  university  course, 
either  the  honour  departments  of  Philosophy  or  that  of  Oriental  Languages, 
are  recommended  to  take  Greek,  French  and  German  at  junior  matricula- 
tion. 

Reffvldtions  Relnting  to  the  Pass  Course. 

The  subjects  to  be  taken  by  those  pursuing  the  pass  course,  with  the 
options  permitted,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  : — 

TLatin  ;  English  ;  History  ;  Mathematics  ;  either  Greek,  or 
First  Year       --!     French  and  German  ;  any  one  of  the  three  sciences — 

t    Chemistry,  Biology,  Geologv. 
Qn^r.«.i  Vaar      j  Latiu  ;  Eugllsh  ;  History  ;  Philosophy;    Physics;    either 
Second  \  ear    -  ^    Greek,  or  French  and  German. 

Latin  ;  English  ;  either  Greek,  or  French  and  German : 
any  two  of  the  three  departments  —History  and  Political 
I,     Science,  Philosoj)hy,  Physic^s. 

[  Latin  ;  English  ;  either  Greek,  or  French  and  German  ; 
Fourth  Year    --j     any  two  of  the  three  departments — Political  Science, 

[     Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Note. — Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  German 
in  each  of  the  four  years. 

Undergraduates  in  the  pass  course  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  may,  in 
lieu  of  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  pre,scribed  for  each  of  these  years,  take 
certain  of  the  following  subjects-  namely.  Biblical  Greek,  Biblical  Literature, 
Apologetics,  an<i  Church  History. 

Reffulafioth^  Belafiu{f  to  thr  Ilotwvr  Course, 

In  this  course  there  are  eight  honour  de))artments — viz. :  I.  Classics  ; 
II.  Modern  Languages  ;  III.  Oriental  Languages  ;  IV.  Political  Science  ; 
V.  Philosophy ;  Vl.  Mathematics  and  rhysics ;  VII.  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  VlIL  Natural  Sciences. 

Candidates  pursuing  Department  II.  will  be  allowed  at  and  after  the 
examination  of  1893  to  take  either  Teutonic  or  Romance  Languages  in  their 
fourth  year. 


Third  Year 
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Candidates  pui^uinK  Department  VI.  are  allowed  to  take  either  Mathe- 
matical or  Physics  in  their  fourth  year. 

Candidates  pursuing  Department  VIII.  are  allowed  to  take  either 
Division  I.  or  Division  II.  in  their  fourth  year. 

An  undergi-aduate  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  degi*ee  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  if  in  each  year  of  his  com-se  he  passes  the  examination  in  the  pass  and 
honour  subjects  of  one  of  these  departments  (except  in  the  department  of 
Political  Science,  for  which  the  honour  .subjects  only  are  required),  and  also 
the  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  and  at  the  respective  times  mentioned 
in  the  following  schedule  : — 

Undergraduates  to  the  honour  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Oriental 

Jliauguages  may,  in  the  third  year,  suostitute  Biblical  Literature  or  Church 

History  for  History.  Undergraduates  in  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy 

may  also  substitute  Biblical  Greek  for  the  pass  Classical  Greek  (Plato)  to  be 

tr^ken  in  tlie  third  year,  and  Biblical  Literature  or  Ajwlogetics  for  the  pass 

fcoDomics  for  the  fourth  year.  Undergraduates  in  the  honour  department  of 

Oriental  Language  •  may  also  substitute  Biblical  Greek  for  the  pass  Classical 

Greek  of  the  third  and  fourth  yeai-s.    Uudergiaduates  in  the  honour  depart- 

vnent  of  Political  Science  may  sulxstitute Church  History  for  the  pass  English 

<if  the  second  j-eai*,  and  Biblical  Greek  for  the  i)ass  French  or  German  of 

-the  third  year.    Those  exercising  these  options  nuist  present  ceitificates  of 

liaving  attended  lectures  and  passed  examinations  in  tlie  subjects  so  selected 

at  an  affiliated  or  confederated  college  or  university  other  than  University 

<.k)llege.    The  minimum  for  jiassing  at  such  examinations  nmst  not  ])e  less 

than  the  minimum  required  at  the  University  examinations  of  third  year. 

These  examinations  do  not  count  for  honours. 

In  the  honour  department  of  Philosophy  two  distinct  examinations  arc 
held  in  the  fourth  year  upon  the  two  systems  of  philosophy  taught  in  the 
confederating  Arts  Colleges. 

A  candidate  for  honours  in  any  of  these  departments  is  requu-ed  each  year 
to  take  the  pass  i^apers  set  in  the  subjects  of  his  department  for  that  year, 
except  in  tne  department  of  Political  Science,  in  which  only  the  honour 
papers  are  required. 

Candidates  in  the  honour  subjects  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Mineralopiy  and  Geology,  will  be  ranked  in  the  class  lists  on  practical  work 
tlone  in  the  laboratories  of  the  respective  departments  during  the  session  ; 
HFid  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  in  any  of  these 
iionour  subjects  unless  he  presents  to  the  registrar  a  certificate  from  the 
professor  that  he  has  attained  honour  standing  in  the  practical  work  of  that 
'^abject. 

Fees. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  : —  Dols. 
For  each  examination  after  matriculation                       -      'i 
For  change  of  faculty     -        -----      .5 

For  admission  ad  eundem  »tahim   -  -        -  (> 

For  the  Degree  of  B.A. -  10 

For  the  Degree  of  M.A.  -        -  -        -  20 

For  admission  ad  eundem  (jraduut  -       \  ^^  ^  .     20 

For  admission  to  a  higher  year  on  the  certificate  of  the 

head  of  an  affiliated  college         -        -                -        -  5 

For    dispensation   from   attendance  at  lectures  in  an 

affiliated  college  -        -        ------  2 

For  certificates  of  honour        -        .        .        .        (each)  1 

Annual  library  fee          ..-..--  2 

Matriculated  undergraduates  who  are  registered  students  of  University 
iJoll^Cj  or  at  any  federating  university  or  college,  may  attend  lectui-es  of 
^versity  iirofessors  and  lecturers  in  the  Faculty  of  A»ts  without  payment 
w  fees,  except  those  imposed  for  laboratory  work  ;  but  sucli  students  nmst 
tnter  their  name  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  fees  vary  from  about  two  to  twenty-five  dollars,  according  to 
the  number  of  subniepartments.    The  library  fee  is  two  dollars. 

42a6w  ^ 
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Term   Worl\ 

Candidates  in  Da^ss  subjects  in  tlie  Faculty  of  Arts  shall  be  arranged  in 
the  annual  cWs  lists  in  three  grades,  A,  B  and  C  ;  the  minimum  for  A 
being  seventy-five  i>er  cent,  of  the  marks,  and  for  W  fifty  per  cent.  ;  all 
under  fifty  jier  cent,  who  pass  shall  be  placed  in  C. 

Reports  of  attendance  at  pass  lectures  in  the  first  and  second  years  shall 
be  made  in  all  departments  except  those  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science 
and  Physics,  and  marks  for  such  attendance  shall  be  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  May  examinations  as  follows. 

Marks. 
For  attendance  at  four-fifths  and  over    -        -     20 

two-thirds  an<l  over    -        -     1 3 


» 


» 


one-half  and  over 


No  students  attending  le^s  than  one-half  the  lectures  shall  receive  any 
marks  for  attendance. 

Reports  on  term  paK^  work  in  the  first  and  second  years  shall  be  made  in 
all  dei>arments  except  those  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science  and  Physics. 
In  the  department  of  English  five  essays  at  lea^t  shall  l)e  re<iui red  during 
the  session  from  each  student ;  an<l  the  reports  on  term  work  in  that 
iiei>artment  shall  l>e  lmse<l  on  the  essays.  In  other  departments  the  report 
on  term  work  shall  be  based  on  those  parts  of  the  work  which  the  professor 
or  lecturer  may  deem  most  appropriate  as  tests  of  proficiency.  The 
maximum  number  of  marks  to  be  assigned  for  term  work  in  connection 
with  the  May  Examination  shall  l>e  thirty,  and  n<^  candidate  earning  leas 
than  ten  marks  shall  receive  any  marks  for  term  work. 


Matriculation  Scholarships, 

Through  the  liberality  of  several  persons,  including  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  M.P.,  (Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  has  given  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  as  a  fun<l  for  an  endowment  for  junior  matriculation 
scholarships,  valuable  inducements  are  offered  to  deserving  students 
desiring  to  take  a  course  in  arts  in  the  Provincial  University.  These 
scholarships  vary  in  value  from  25  to  \\)i)  dollars.  A  large  numl>er  of 
scholarships,  medals  and  prizes  are  also  awarded  in  the  ditferent  years  of 
the  course. 

Unii}ersity  Coflffje  Fees. 

Graduates  in  Arts,  who  have  pm'sued  the  undergraduate  course  in 
University  C/oUege,  may  attend  lectures  free  ;  but  this  privilege  does  not 
exempt  them  from  laboratory  and  other  si>ecial  fees. 

For  regular  students  in  Arts,  "  a  course  of  lectures  ''  means  a  continuous 
course  of  instruction  offered  to  matriculated  students  in  Art^  in  any  one 
year  in  any  subject. 

"A  partial  course  of  lectm'es"  means  any  special  coiu'se  or  any  sub- 
division, complete  in  itself,  of  a  course  of  lectures  as  above  defined. 

"A  matriculated  student  in  Arts"  means  a  student  who  is  matriculated  in 
the  University,  and  enrolled  in  l^niversity  College,  and  whose  name  is 
entered  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

'*An  occasional  student "  includes  every  student  not  being  a  matriculated 
student  under  the  above  definition,  in  whose  case  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  is  by  law  authorised  to  determine  fees  for  courses  of  lectui'es  on 
the  re]H>rt  <^>f  the  Council  of  University  C'ollege. 

Every  matriculated  student  in  Arts  shall,  on  each  year's  em-olment  in 
University  College,  pay  an  enrolment  fee  according  to  the  following  table, 
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which  fee  shall  include  all  instruction  for  which  fees  are  by  law  chargeable, 
rxcept  laI)oratory  su])ply  charges  and  library  fees  :  — 

J)ols. 
Fii-st  Year        -  Any  coui'se  ov  department  -        -        -     20 

Second  Ve^ir    -  Any  course  or  department  -        -        -  2.*> 

Third  Year       -  Chemistry  and  \fineralogy          -        -  -20 

Natural  Sciences         -        -        -        -  20 

Any  other  course  or  department          -  2") 

Fourth  Year     -  Chemistry  and  Mineralo^  or  Physics  20 

Biology 15 

Any  other  course  or  department          -  25 

The  annual  enrolment  fee  of  a  matriculated  student  in  Arts,   taking 
under  the  regulations  more  than  one  honour  course,  shall  be  25  dollars  only. 

Stftfistirit. 

Dols. 
Value  of  land  reservation  for  building    -  -         .         .      478,000 

Piuildings f)40,000 

Library  books,  appanitus,  etc.            -         -  120,orK) 

Tnoixrupied  land       ...                  ...  I,(XX),0r)0 

I-^nd  leased 320,000 

Investments l,0(K),00O 

Annual  income .  iift,()00 

CJi-aduates  hi  Arts  (Toronto,  1,6G0  ;  Victoria,  044)  -  2,304 
Medicine  (Toronto,  808 ;  Victoria,  937,  of  whom 

80  are  graduates  in  both)        .        -        .        .  1  ^(5(55 

Law  (Toronto,  245  ;  Victoria,  98)                -  343 

Engineering        -----  5 

Agriculture         ------  33 

Dentistry 85 

Pharmacy  -        -        - 22 
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thi-l:  system  of  education  in  the  province 

of  quebec. 


[  'jf^^Jiis  dccount  has  been  compiled  viaiiUy  from  the  "  Revised 
St4.c^  ^itMtes"  of  the  Province,  Use  has  also  been  mxide  of  the 
ari^^  ^j/d  reports  of  the  Swperintendent  of  Pahlie  I nstr action  for 
re<^^  jf-^t  yearSy  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  Board  of  Ediccation 
hy  ti^^e  Quebec  Department  of  Public  Instruetion.] 


Introductory. 


long  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Quebec  shares  with 

N^o^v^^  Scotia  the  distinction  of  having  two  Chambers  constituting 

its    Parliament.     The  Upper  Chamber  is  called  the  Legislative 

Covixicil,  and  the  Lower,  the  Legislative  Assembly.     The  total 

^I'^^fc'   of  the  Province  is  347,350  square  miles,  of  which  344,050 

sqiiaxe  miles  are  "  land  area." 

Quebec  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  original  Provinces  of  the 

^oininion.     The  original  Act  of  1791  divided  Canada  into  two 

^^vinces,  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada,  now 

^^^l>ec.     The  present  constitution  of  the  Province  was,  in  its 

^io.   outlines,  lixed  by  the  "  British  North  America  Act "   of 
1867.  ^ 

^^^  is  not  without  reason  that  the  experience  of  the  Dominion 
^L,  ^«^riada  is  cited  as  showing  how  completely  a  fusion  may  hs 
p©ct©d  by  judicious  le^slation  between  two  races  of  different 
J?J?8u.age,  creed,  and  ideals.  We  need  not  stop  to  estimate  how  far 
p  ^  Vronderful  fusion  of  the  French  and  the  British,  the  Roman 
tlw^    ^^^  and  the  Protestant,  population  has  been  the  result  of 

^slation  in  particular.     It  is  at  least  obvious 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  where  "  separate  ' 


the 


or  ** 
m 


th  ^^ucational  legislation  in  particular.  It  is 
ftt  ijj  i\^^^  three  provinces  of  the  Dominion  w 
'  ^lissentient"  schools  are  provided  for  the  religious  minority 
j*^  ^*ic*h  educational  unit  of  the  country,  a  working  arrangement 
^^  ^Kien  devised  which  recognises  in  large  mciisure  the  rights  of 
rel^^^^^^®'  at  least  so  far  as  two  broadly  distingiiished  types  of 
Q  ^Sious    belief    are    concerned,    while    maintaining    effective 


fv  ^ Uc3  Provinces  which  first  succeeded   in   this  were   Ontario, 
J^^,^:>ec,  and  the  North-west  Territories.    But  in  the  last  case  a 


5^^^^^ ^^^tTiment   control   and   securing    to   every    school,   whether 
l^t'ian  or  not,  its  national  character. 

j^^l^ction  must  be  made ;  for  in  the  Territories  little  short  of 
^^  *  the  financial  support  of  the  schools  comes  from  the  Govem- 
*  ^^t,  and  it  is  not  imtil  differences  of  creed  involve,  or  threaten 
^  ^volve,  some  disputable  incidence  of  local  taxation  that  the 
^i^Mem  becomes  really  difficult,  In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  on 
^^•^  other  band,  the  difficulty  of  presen  ing  the  rights  of  con- 
^^^^Hce  to  "  religious  minorities "  while  providing'  for  the  local 
T^J>ort  of  all  school!5  by  taxation,  cpuld  hardly  nave  nrese4tc|(^ 
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itself  in  a  more  striking  form.  The  educational  systems  of  the 
two  Provinces  should  be  studied  side  by  side  by  those  who  wish 
to  ascertain  how  this  problem  of  religious  creeds  as  affecting 
education  has  been  solved.  They  make  an  effective  contrast, 
inasmuch  as  the  preponderance  of  Protestants  in  Ontario  though 
smaller  is  not  less  decisive  than  the  preponderance  of  Koman 
Catholics  in  Quebec,  while  in  both  Provinces  the  privileges  of  the 
vast  majority  are  secured  to  the  dissentient  few.  The  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1891  show  that  in  Ontario  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,114,320,  358,300  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  1,599,226 
Protestant;  while  in  Quebec  out  of  a  population  of  1,488,535, 
175,680  were  Protestant,  and  1,291,709  Roman  Catholic* 

The  Regulations  which  follow  in  this  Report  scarcely  need  any 
introductory  comment,  since  the  corpus  of  school  law  is 
admirably  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  abstracting  what 
follows  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  much  unnecessary 
and  uninteresting  detail  has  thus  been  omitted,  and  that  a 
clearer  idea  of  tht)  mam  features  of  the  system  will  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  it  than  from  reading  through  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Province  in  their  entirety. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  draw  special  attention  to  one  or 
two  points.  All  persons  elected  to  serve  on  the  local  authorities 
for  schools,  except  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen, 
are  obliged  to  accept  office.  The  relations  and  the  differences 
between  school  commissioners  and  school  trustees  will  be  clearly 
enough  explained  in  what  follows,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out 
here  that  any  powers  given  to,  or  any  obligations  imposed  upon, 
school  commissioners  apply  also  to  trustees  of  separate  schools 
in  reference  to  the  schools  and  school  districts  imder  their  control 
Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  provision  giving  power  to 
school  conmiissioners  {i.e.,  the  local  authority  for  the  schools  of 
the  religious  majority  in  the  educational  unit  of  the  system)  to 
grant  annuaUy  a  certain  sum  to  school  trustees  in  their  munici- 
pality {i.e.,  the  local  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  i*eligious 
minority  in  the  same  unit)  in  respect  of  those  children  w^hose 
parents  pay  taxes  to  the  school  commissioners  though  they  send 
their  chndreii  to  the  dissentient  schools. 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  financial  regulations  restricting 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  corporations  or  incorporated  companies, 
including  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  institutions.  The 
tax  may  be  imposed  on  such  institutions  only  by  the  School 
Corporation  (whether  of  commissioners  or  of  trustees)  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  is  held  in  the  institution;  and  must, 
when  coUec-t^,  be  applied  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  that 
religious  majority  or  religious  minority,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  while  the  Superintendent  is  ex  officio 
a  member  of  both   the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catnolic 


*  Tlie  only  dift'ereiice  of  creed  recogiii«ed  in  the  educational  law  of  either 
Province  is  that  between  Roman  Catnolic  and  Protestant.  Tlie  Prbtestant 
Churches  included  in  the  census  are  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist.  In  Ontario  thc^  Methodist  is  the  largest  IVotestant 
CommunioT),  and  in  Quebec  the  Church  of  England. 
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Cou^rrxittees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  lie  is  entitled 
to  vot^  only  in  the  Committee  to  which  he,  by  religion,  belongs. 
The  "pvinctual  payment  of  the  t^xchers'  salaries  every  six  months 
figures  among  the  conditions  to  be  fuffiUed  before  a  Government 
gr*>^t»  oan  be  received ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  provisions  is  well 
exeidjilified  in  the  exemption  from  taxes  of  poor  nmnicipalities 
whicK  can  be  shown  to  have  "  done  their  best "  to  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions. 

-^ttiontion  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
^t  of  the  financial  admmistration  or  the  schools — the  '*  dollar 
for  <lollar  principle."  The  wide  power  given  to  the  local 
autHorities  in  the  application  of  Government  grants  is  also 
nota.l>le.  The  School  Corporation  can  either  distribute  the 
money  to  the  schools  under  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
^*^l<iren  of  school  age  (seven  to  fourteen  years)  capable  of 
att^ncling  school  in  each  district;  or  it  may  make  a  common 
^^^  fix)m  which  teachers'  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  of  the 
^^ools  are  paid.  By  this  method,  given  a  well-constituted 
8c«xool  corporation,  an  elasticity  is  introduced  that  may  often 
P'^^^ent  that  objectionable  featiu*e  of  educational  systems  familiar 
•      ^txy  student  of  them — the  ftudlia  desreth^aM  Ave  mi  of  the 

^^^^cissitous    school    whose    grant  from   Government  decreases 
'Sii?^^  in  proportion  to  its  need  ol  assistance. 

^^  A'lxe  protection  afforded  to  teachers  by  the  Regulations  will 

^   fr^uently  noticed  in  what  follows,  more  especially  in  regard 

^    ^Ixeur  dismissal  and  the  term  of  their  tenure. 

I. — Central  Administration. 

.    T^T:ie  titular  and,  in  many  respects,  actual  head  of  the  educa-  Lientena: 
^^^xx4xl  system  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  **  the  Lieutenant-  ^^•"*^' 
^^^^'^^mor  in  Council."     He  appoints  the  Superintendent  and  the 
^^So^rs  of  tho  Department  ot  rublic  Instruction. 

^   is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Instruction  is  Dep&rtm< 
inct  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.     The  Depart-  andCoun 
is    in    reality    the    staff'  of    the    Superintendent;*    the 
^'^^J^ncil  is  the  body  responsible  for  all  important  changes  in  the 
'^^'t^liod  of  providing  public  education,  and  has,  within  the  Umits 


5^**      \)y  statute  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
^^"^^^mor  in  Council,  full  power  to  control  the  management  of 

%J^<5hools. 

_^^Xic  Superintendent  (with   the  Department   under  him)  is  Snperin- 
^*^^^:^rdinate  to  the  Council  in  all  matters  not  expressly  assigned  *«o<^«nt. 
r?    ^^im.     Such  at  least  is  the  practical  outcome  of  tne  system, 
J    ^^Vigh  it  is  not  actually  stated  in  the  Statutes.     The  Super- 
j^^l^iident  is  required  to  enforce  regulations  made  by  the  Council 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 


In  the  schoolyear  1897-8  the  Department  consisted  of  the  Siiperinten- 
^^  a  French  Secretary,  an  English  Secretary,  a  Special  Officer  and 
l^t&nt  Secretarjr,  Curator  of  Museum,  Accountant,  Assistant  Accountant 
^VC^  Clerk  of  Statistics,  Clerk  of  Records,  Librarian  and  Clerk  of  French 
V^^^xespondence,  Clerk  of   Accounts,  Clerk  of  English  Correspondence 
^^^ittant  Book-keeper,  four  ordinary  Clerks,  and  three  Messengers. 
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mnittees.  ^^^  ^^^  practical  purposes  each  of  the  two  Committees  of  th< 
Council  has  the  same  statutory  powers  in  regard  to  matter 
specially  concerning  education  of  its  own  religious  faith  as  thi 
Council  which  those  two  Committees  together  compose  lias  ii 
regard  to  all  matters  not  specially  concerning  one  or  the  othe: 
of  them.  These  Committees  are  called  the  Roman  Catholic  anc 
the  Protestant  Committees. 
MificatUm  This  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  educa 
:;recd8.  tional  system ;  and  the  religious  division,  which  thus  Ijegins  wit! 
the  central  authority,  will  be  met  with  in  almost  every  detail  o 
the  local  administration.  The  Public  Schools  of  the  Province 
are  classified  as  Roman  Catholic  or  as  Protestant  schools ;  and  nc 
PubUc  School  exists  which  is  not  identified  with  one  or  the  othei 
of  these  religious  classes. 

The  phrase  used  in  the  Statutes  is  "  religious  faith,*'  not  re 
ligious  denomination ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  division  is  in  reality  an  arbitrary  one.  For  the  purposes  oi 
education,  all  those  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Roman 
C/atholic  Church  are  by  statute  declared  to  be  ProtesUmts ;  and 
every  school  must,  by  statute,  have  a  religious  character  and 
religious  instruction  corresponding  with  one  or  the  c>ther  oi 
these  divisions. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced  elsewhere 
in  elementary  education  it  would  be  instructive  to  know  what 
compromise  nas  been  devised  by  the  three  or  four  main  religious 
interests  that  together  compose  the  Protestant  Committee,  and 
how  far  that  compromise  has  been  found  to  satisfy  each  of  the 

Sarties  to  it.  Under  such  a  system  much  would  evidently 
epend  on  the  nature  of  the  compromise  devised  in  practice  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  belief  found  in  the 
Protestant  Churches.  Experience  elsewhere  shows  that  on 
many  important  questions  there  is  not  always  identity  of  positive 
religious  conviction  among  those  who,  in  contradistinction  to 
Roman  Catholics,  are  called  Protestant.  The  official  document* 
do  not  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  compromise  arrived  at 
No  information  is  available  on  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  public  schools  under  the  central  control  of  the 
Protestant  Committee. 

<f.  T/te  Council  of  Public  InMruetion  ami  its  (omitiitUeK 

^poMtioB  rj^Q  Council  of  Public  InSuruction,  then,  is  composed  oi 
ncU.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  members,  and  is  divided  into 
two  CmnmitteeSy  the  one  consisting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  of  the  Protestant  members.  The  Superintendent  is  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and,  ex  officio,  the  chainnan  of  it ;  *  but, 
while  he  is  ex  office  io  a  member  of  each  of  the  Coumiittees,  he  is 
entitled  to  vote  only  in  the  Committee  to  which  he,  by  religion, 


*  lu  the  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Sui)eiintendent,  the 
Council  appointB  oi^e  of  i^s  meml)er8  present  to  act  as  chainwap  of  tli«^ 
fpeeting, 
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beloiigs.  Thus,  like  every  school  corporation  (local  authority  for 
pii\>lic  education  in  all  grades),  every  teacher,  and  nearly  all 
otHoicils  connected  with  education,  the  Superintendent  must 
be  a.  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  of  religious 
faitVx  into  which  the  Province  is  divided  for  educational  purposes. 
Ttie  position  of  the  Superintendent  is,  however,  exceptional, 
iao-Rniuch  as  he  alone  is  directly  concerned  with  both  divisions 
of  tlxe  system  and  is  the  only  member  of  both  Committees  of  the 
Central  Authority. 

The  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Council  (i.e.,  the  members 
of  tYxe  Roman  Catholic  Committee)  are  the  following: — 

C'  1  - )  The  Bishops,  ordinaires,  or  administrators  ot  the  Roman 
Co.t:.l-^olic  dioceses  and  apostolic  vicariates,  situated  either  in 
^'lxol«  or  in  part  in  the  Province  :  ex-officio  inenibers. 

<2.)  An  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  appointed 
by     tJha  Lieutenap.t-Govemor  in  Council:   apjMnnted   ineinhera. 

TVie  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Committee  is  not  so 
ciiro fully  defined  by  statute  It  consists  of  "  a  number  of 
Pj"*>t:.«stant  members,  equal  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
^iiexjtjtbers  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
^'li<->     are  appointed  in  the  same  manner."     The   Lieutenant- 


^^^^^C3mor  direcily  appoints  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
i^iti-tL^e  and  exactly  half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee. 

Tliere  is  thus  no  statutory  definition  of  the  degree  in  which 
OTic^  or  other  of  the  various  types  of  Protestant  belief  shall 
^     x-epresented  on  the  Protestant  Committee. 

Tliose  members  of  the  Council  who  are  appointed  as  such 
^ol<  1  office  during  pleasure.     In  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
^^^ y  are  subject  to  the  lawful   orders  and   directions   of  the 
*^ioi.itenant-Govemor  in  Council* 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

aro  joint  secretaries  of  the  Council.     They  enter  its  proceedings 

^li  a.  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  procure  maps,  books,  stationery, 

^^-,  as  directed,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Council.f     The 

^xpenses  of   the  acts    and    proceedings   of    the    Council    are 

!^*^^yed    and   accounted   for   by    the   Superintendent   as  part 

y     the   contini^ent    expenses    of    the    Department    of    Public 


-^ '^o  Superintendent  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  Special 
^n  V  time  ^vith  due  notice.  Each  Committee  holds  its  meetings  Meetini 
(JJJ^itely  and  may  fix  their  number. 
cofii  •  ^  secretary  of  each  Committee  keeps  a  record  of  its  ]n-o- 
r^  ^^i>^  and  conducts   its  correspondence.      He  deposits   the 
^^^'^  of  proceedings,  the  coiTCspondence,  and  all  other  aocuments 


^^g  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


T^^^^  does  not  appear  whether  the  ea-'officio  Roman  Catholic  member^  are 

Yejj^5*^^*^|^lc  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  not ;  nor  to  whom  they  are 

.f^^ible  if  not  to  him.    Nothing  ia  said  of  their  resignation  or  removal. 

J^l^oi  1    ^*  "^^  provided  that  one  of  those  two  secretaries  to  the  Department 

jj^/^*^l  be  a  Koman  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.     They  are 

Q^!]^tarie8  to   t\)e.    whole   councjl :    each    Comnpttee   has,   besides,  it!i 
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After  notice,  given  at  least  eight  days  in  advance,  specia 
meetings  of  either  Committee  may  be  convened  by  the  chamnai 
or  by  tne  Superintendent,  and  special  meetings  of  either  Ck>m 
mittee  must  oe  so  convened  if  two  or  more  members  of  eithe 
Committee  make  written  request  for  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  or  either  of  the  Com 
mitt<jcs  may  require  the  Superintendent  to  call  a  special  ineetiii) 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  each  Committee  has,  oi 

all  questions  in  which  the  votes  are  equal,  a  second  and  castin| 

vote.     The  Council  and  each  of  its  Committees  may  appoin 

sub-committees  (or  one  or  two  delegates)  for  the  consideratioi 

of    any    matters    submitted    to    them.       Sub-committees    (o 

delegates)  report  their  proceedings   to   the  Coimcil  or  to  tin 

Committee  by  which  they  were  appointed. 

ower*  of  The  powers  of  the  Council  and  its  Committees  are  defined  b] 

rancil  and    ^wo  clauses  which  it  may  l>e  as  well  to  give  in  full.     (Quebec 

DmmitteeB,   j^^^^jg^^j  Statutes,  1910  and  1911.) 

(1.)  "The  matters  and  things  which  by  law  belong  to  th 
Council  shall  be  referred  to  it,  in  so  far  jus  they  shall  special! 
aftect  the  interests  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestan 
education,  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  whole  sha] 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governo 
in  Council  on  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Piibli 
Instruction." 

(2.)  "  Everything  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  th( 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  specially  concerns  th 
schools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  Roman  Catholics 
shall  be  within  the  exchisive  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholi< 
Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  same  manner  everythin] 
within  the  scope  of  such  functions,  which  specially  concerns  th< 
schools  and  public  instruction  generally  of  rrotesUints,  shall  h 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Committee." 

Except  in  so  far  as  these  two  clauses  may  be  held  to  assigi 
certain  matters  to  ojie  or  other  of  the  Committees,  the  power 
of  the  Council  as  a  whole  are  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  To  fix  the  time  of  their  meetings  and  the  mode  c 
proceeding. 

(2.)  To  make  regulations  respecting  normal  schools. 

(3.)  To  make,  from  time  to  time,  regulations  for  the  organi 
sation,  government,  and  discipline  of  public  schools,*  ana  fo 
the  classification  of  schools  and  teiichers. 

(4.)  To  select  and  cause  to  be  published  text-books,  maps,  an< 
globes,  to  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  m  th 
elementary  schools,  model  schools',  and  academies  under  th 
control  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees  (powers  are  reserve* 
to  the  two  Committees  in  respect  of  text-books,  and  a  specia 

*  This  covers  practically  all  the  elementary,  and  much  of  the  secoDdai^ 
education  of  the  Province.  "  Model  KSchools "  and  "  Academies "  are  c 
course  public  schools. 


I 
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pro^v^ision  secures  to  the  care  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cliurch  the 
exvilujsive  right  of  selecting  the  books  having  reference  to 
rclij^on  and  morals  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  his  religion). 

1  ^-^  To  aaiuire  the  copyright  of  l)ooks,  maps,  pieces  of  music, 
uicl   other  publications  made  under  their  direction. 

ItJ.^  To  cause  to  be  inserted  by  the  Superintendent,  in  a  book 
to  bo  kept  for  that  purpase,  the  names  and  grades  and  classes  of 
all  t«acners  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the  Boards  of 
E^a.ininei's  ;  and  also,  the  names  of  all  teachers  who,  after  going 
tViro\igh  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  any  normal  school, 
havo  received  diplomas  from  the  Superintendent. 

Tliere  is  one  special  provision  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  Special  i>n 


eacK  of  the  Committees :—  IJ!Lrc<>m' 

(i-'^  The  members  of  the  Protestant  Committee  may  associate  mittee. 


^"itJx  themselves  five  persons  to  assist  them  in  their  labours,  who 
xIwlIX  not  form  part  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
shiirll  have,  in  the  Protectant  Conunittee,  the  same  powers  as  the 
^'^i:»iary  members  of  that  Conmiittee. 

(i^)  Each  Roman  CathoKc  Bishop,  Vicar  Apostolic,  or 
*dr^ -^nistrator  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Diocese,  may  appoint  a 
deL^^f^te  to  represent  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Co^LJScimittee,  ii  he  is  unable  to  l)e  present  through  illness  or 
ab^k^^nee  from  the  Province.  Tlie  delegate  has  at  the  meetings 
aU      tiie  rights  of  the  person  appointing  him. 

'^his  last  regulation  in  regard  to  certain  Roman  Catholic 
^"^^^oibers  applies  also  to  meetings  of  the  whole  Council,  but 
^l^^^^re  is  no  such  provision  for  Protestant  members  in  respect 
^f  the  meetings  either  of  the  Council  or  of  the  ProtesUint 
Co^tDinittee. 

^^^pecial  provisions  in  regard  to  the  [powers  of  the  Committees 

P^^^"  Boarcis  of  Examiners,  to  cancel  teachers'  diplomas,  and  to 

mQ^jj^  into  the  conduct  of  School  Inspectors,  will  be  found 
beli^^ 

-J^ch   Conmiittee   prepares  and    revises   from    time   to   time  Text-loi.k 

?     *^*st  of  text-books,  maps,  globes,  models,  and   other  articrles 

^.  Vise   m  the  schools.     The   list   of  authorised  text-books   is 

^^^  once  in  every  four  years,  and  the  changes  made  in  it 

^  ^    (Published   by  the    Superintendent   in   the    Quebec   Ojfficinl 

^\^^^t^'     A  text-book  excluded  from  the  revised  list  cannot  be 

,^ /^^^^^rawn  from  use  until  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 

^.jA  ^e   Superintendent  retains   the  grant  of  any  municipality 
y^^^  ^^^li  allows  text-books,  not  entered  on  the  authorised  list,  to 

^^^ed  in  its  schools. 

^Y^^^ll  text- books  entered  on  the  list  may  become  the  property  ot 

p^^Tloman  CathoUc  or  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 

^^^^lic  Instruction,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  to  the  pro- 

^^^t^)rs  to  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-dovernor  in  Council.    Any 

^t,€«tRtion  as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  must  be  referred  to 
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three  arbitrators  appointed,  one  by  the  Superintendent,  another 
by  the  owner  of  the  work,  and  the  third  by  the  two  first  arbitrators. 
Tne  award  of  these  arbitrators  is  final. 

Every  person  has  the  right  to  print,  pubHsh,  and  sell  the  works 
entered  on  the  list  {I.e.,  the  property  of  either  of  the  Committees) 
by  paying  every  five  years  a  sum  of  ten  dollars  ^£2)  for  each 
work.  The  form,  paper,  type,  and  binding  of  suen  books  are 
determined  by  the  Superintendent.  In  case  any  abuse  arises 
from  a  combination  of  Dooksellers  to  raise  the  price  of  text-books, 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may  fix  a  maximum 
price  for  such  works. 

School  Inspectors,  professors,  directors  and  principals  ot 
normal  schools,  the  secretaries  and  the  members  of  boards  of 
examiners,  are  appointed  or  removed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Conmiittee,  according  as  such  appointments  o 
removals  concern  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  schools. 

riesand      The  Roman   Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may   cau 
*^'        inquiries  to  be  made  into  all  questions  concerning  public  instruc- 
tion which  come  respectively  under  their  control 

Whenever  the  persons  interested  m  the  decisions  of  th 
Superintendent  have  no  recourse  before  the  Courts,  an  appeal  lie 
by  summary  petition  (except,  of  course,  when  the  law  declare^^ 
the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  to  be  final)  to  the  Council  6f^^^^ 
Public  Instruction  or  to  one  of  its  Committees.  In  cases  where- 
the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  refers  to  a  difficulty  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestiints,  the  appeal  lies  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instnu'lion.  In  cases  of  a  difficulty  between  persons* 
of  the  same  religious  faith,  the  appeal  is  withm  the  jurisdiction^ 
of  the  Committee  which  represents  that  faith. 

ttions  Each  of  the  Committees  may  receive  by  donation,  legacy,  or' 

[/egacieB,  otherwise,    by  gratuitous   title  money   or  other  property ;   and 
may  dispose  of  the  same,  in  its  discretion,  for  the  purposes  olT 
educa-tion.     In  respect  of  ])roperty  so  accjuired,  each  Committet^ 
has  all  the  powers  of  a  corporation.     Should  any  person  make  a 
legacy  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  without  stating  thc> 
Conmiittee  for  which  he  desi^ied  it,  the  legacy  belongs  to  the 
Conmiittee  of  the  faith  to  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
testator   belonged.      If  the   testator   belonged   neither    to    the 
Roman  C-atholic  nor  to  the  Protest4int  faith,  the  legacy  is  divided 
between  the  two  Conmiittees,  in  the  proportion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  populations  of  the  Province. 

The  sums  of  money  granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants, 
for  educational  purposes  and  not  expended,  remain  at  the  credit 
and  disposal  of  the  Committee  whicn  had  the  control  of  them. 

ol  The   Lieutenant-Governor  in   Council   may,    on   the  recom- 

bitioTis.   niendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  on  the  report 

of  thu   Superiiitondent,  make  and  promulgate  regulations  for 

establishing  and  maintaining  schntl  t^rhihifio}!.^,  f\ud  may  appoint 
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v^^    c^r  more  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  shall 
Q,    t*<:>  obey  the  instructions  given  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 

^-   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  his  staff. 

j^    ilie  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Salanr  and 
^^^    Council.     He  holds  office  during  pleasure,  and  must  give  a  potion! 
-urity  to  the  sum  of  88,000.     His  salanr  is  $4,000  per  annum. 
The  Superintendent,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  is  bound 
^^  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
^n    or    with  those  of   the    Roman    Catholic    or    Protestant 
Committee.     He  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Council,  member  of 
^wjh  of  the  Committees  (though  entitled  to  vote  only  in  the 
^^-Jommittee  of  his  own  reUrious  mith),  visitor-general  of  all  pubUc 
^^^hools,  and  member  of  tne  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
^who    control   the   teaching  of   drawing).      He   compiles    and 
-nublishes    statistics    and    information    respecting    educational 
-institutions,  public  libraries,  and  artistic,  literarj^  and  scientific 
^societies,    and,    in    general,  respecting   all  subjects  connected 
^^th  literary  and  intellectual  progress.     Every  year  he  draws  up, 
in  accordance  with   the  directions  of    the   Council   or  of  its 
43ommittees,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  required  for  public 
education,  and  submits  this  statement  to  the  Government.     He 
tas    power    to    hold    inquiries,   to  summon    before    him  and 
^idininister  oaths  to  witnesses  or  parties  in  all  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  reference  to  schools  or  school-houses.     He  may  also 
delegate  this  power  to  hold  inquiries  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
Department  or  to  school  inspectors.     When  the  investigation  is 
held  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  ratepayers,  the  Superintendent 
ino^  require  the  person  who  applies  for  it  to  deposit  an  amount 
SLiracient  to  cover  the  expenses. 

TThe  Superintendent  is  the  depository  of  all  documents 
rfts  j)ecting  matters  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  may  deliver  copies  or  extracts  thereof,  in 
coiisideration  of  a  remuneration  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
fro-vemor  in  Council. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  who  Seoretariw 
^^^y  \)e  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  educational  laws 
^^!^  deputy-heads  of  the  Department  and  act  under  the  direction 

^Ixe  Superintendent. 
^^A'^  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  they  may  suspend  any 
^^P^t^loy^  of  the  Department  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  obey 
^J^^^  orders.  The  Superintendent  may  delegate  to  one  of  the 
^^^^taries  of  the  Department  all  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
^^*   if  he  be  absent  from  the  Province. 

^  ^  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Superintendent : —  Special 

Vie^"    To  receive  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  addition  tosnperL^ 
^    amounts  appropriated  for  superior  education,  all  sums  of  tendent 

^^  ^ey  appropriated  for  public  school  purposes,  and  to  distribute 
^^  among  the  School   Commissioners  and  Trustees  of  the 
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municipalities  in  proportion  to  their  population  as  ascertaine 
bv  the  last  census: 

2.  To  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  recommendations  an* 
iidvice  on  the  manAgemont  of  scnools  for  the  School  Ck>inmis 
sioners  and  Trustees,  and  for  the  Secretary-Treasurers  an< 
teachers ; 

3.  To  keep  correct  books  and  distinct  schedules  of  all  th 
matters  under  his  superintendence,  so  that  information  may  b 
promptly  obtained  by  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  or  th 

school  visitors ; 

4.  To  exanune  and  control  the  accounts  of  all  persons,  coi 
porations,  and  associations  accountable  for  any  public  monev 
appropriated  and  distributed  under  the  laws  relating  to  school; 
and  to  report  whether  they  are  ho nA  fide  applied  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  granted ; 

5.  To  lay  annually  before  the  Legislature  a  detailed  report  o 
the  actual  state  of  education  during  the  period  to  which  th 
report  relates ;  and 

6.  To  state  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  Legislature  what  he  ha 
done  with  the  amoimts  voted  for  education  during  the  perio< 
covered  bv  it. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  assigi 
to  the  Siiperintendent  certain  other  duties.  He  may  requir 
him  to  effect  the  establishment  of  art,  literary,  or  scientifi 
societies,  and  of  libraries,  museums,  and  pictiu'e  galleries 
whether  these  be  established  by  such  societies  or  by  th 
Government,  or  by  institutions  receiving  Government  aid.  Th 
Superintendent  may  be  required  to  encourage  competitions  an< 
examinations,  and  the  distribution  of  diplomas,  medals,  or  othe 
marks  of  distinction  for  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  work,  or  t 
establish  schools  for  adults  and  instruction  for  workmen  an< 
artisans.  In  fact,  all  which  in  general  concerns  the  support  an< 
encouragement  of  arts,  letters,  and  science,  and  the  distributio] 
of  the  funds  voted  for  those  purposes  by  the  Legislature,  may  b 
entrusted  to  the  Superintendent  as  one  of  his  special  duties,  i 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  so  desires. 


IL — Local  Administration. 

ihool  Muni-  The  Local  Authorities  for  Public  Instruction  in  the  Provinc 
palities.  aj^  called  "  School  Corporations  "  ;  and  the  local  areas  controU^ 
by  them  for  school  purposes  are  called  "  School  Municipalities." 
In  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Authorities,  as  in  all  othe 
respects,  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  what  are  called  th 
reltgioas  viajarify  and  the  religious  minority ;  but  for  th 
purposes  of  Public  Schools  only  the  two  main  divisions  o 
Christian  communions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  ar 
recognised. 

The  Ratepayers  of  any  municipality  or  district  are  defined  a 
the  proprietors,  lessees,  occupants,  inhabitants,  or  others,  who,  h 
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on  of  the   taxable   properties   they   own   or   occupy    iii    a 
icipality  or  district,  are  liable  for  the  payment   of*  school 

^3S. 

e  temi  "  school  municipality  "  properly  means  "  any  territory 

_  ted  into  a  mimicipality  for  the  support  of  schools  under  the 

eor^.t:rol  of  school  commissioners  or  school   trustees;"  and  the 

\jGtma  "  school  corporation "  means  indifferently  a  corporation 

eitti«r  of  school  commissioners  or  of  school  trustees,  commis- 

siorxers  being  responsible  for  the  schools  of  the  majority  and 

Inxstees  for  the  scliools  of  the  dissentient  minority. 

ITor  school  piurposes,  then,  the  Province  is  divided  into 
"  iriunicipalities/  To  the  English  reader  this  term  is  apt  to 
te  misleading.  It  does  not  imply  in  any  sense  what  we  should 
^derstand  by  a  municipal  organisation.  It  is  in  reality  more 
like  the  "  school  district "  of  the  North-West  Territories  or  British 
Columbia,  though  in  Quebec  that  expression  is  appropriated  to 
the  smaller  educational  units  which  constitute  a  "  sonool  munici- 
P*iity."  The  word  "  municipaUty  "  does  not  imply  the  existence 
?f  a  city  nor  necessarily  even  of  a  town  within  its  limits.  It  is, 
^  fact,  merely  an  area  bearing  to  the  smaller  areas  ("school 
"^tricts  ")  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  a  "  city  district "  and 

*  **  city  ward "  elsewhere,  or,  more  nearly  still,  to  the  relation 
"^^'Ween  an  arroTuUsseinevf  and  the  co7ninttv^^*<  of  which  it 
^i^sists  in  France. 

Once  this  misconception  is  removed,  the  local  administration 
of  education  in  the  Province  may  be  understood  without  much 
diflficulty. 

If,  on  accoimt  of  the  "  erection  "  of  new  municipalities,   the  Abolition 
^vinicipality  from  which  they  are  detached  ceases  to  exist,  or  if  fP^  Annexa 

*  school  municipality  is  abolished  and  its  territory  annexed  to  a 
neighbouring  municijMility  by  the  annexation  or  uniting  together 
of  two  or  more  municipal  corporations,  the  Superintenaent  must 
Squire  into  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  old  nmnicipality  either 
Personally  or  by  a  school  inspector  or  by  any  other  person 
specially  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  This  inquiry  must 
"®  undertaKen  within  the  three  months  following  the  abolition 
*nd  annexation,  and  must  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  what 
^'^  the  resources  of,  and  the  outstanding  claims  against,  the 
Municipality  within  the  limits  of  which  the  abolished  muncipality 

•  ^^  situated.  At  the  inquiry  the  municipalities  concerned  are 
'^presented,  and  notice  of  time  and  place  must  be  given  to  the 
^^missioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  report  of  the 
^^tcunation  Ls  made  to  the  Superintendent,  who,  after  hearing 
Jr^  ^presentations  of  all  parties  concerned,  gives  a  final  decision 
^3P^  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

J  -J^t  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  regulations  that 

^^Tmine  the  affairs  of  school  municipalities  during  the  inferim 

^^od  that  must  usually  follow  such  a  readjustment  (see  ^  §  1977- 

o^^'  R^'^^d   Statutes).     The    Superintendent   in   his   award 

1^  the  enquiry  above  described,  may  order  that  the  new  munici- 

J^iity  shsAl  have  the  right  to  levy  upon  the  territory  from  which 

)u8  been  detached,  or  upon  the  abolished  municipality,  a 
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special  tax  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  tax  during  one  o 
more  years. 

^^^^**  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  school  municipaliti 
consists  of  smaller  units,  the  school  districts.  Here,  agair 
a  student  of  Canadian  education  may  easily  be  misled.  In  th 
North- West  Territories  and  in  British  Columbia  the  local  educa 
tional  authority  is  called  a  school  district.  In  Quebec  th* 
authority  that  deals  locally  with  education  in  a  direct  manne 
is  the  school  corporation  of  commissioners  or  trustees  electee 
for  any  school  municipality. 

In  every  municipality,  village,  town,  and  city  of  the  Pro 
vince,  one  or  more  public  schools  for  the  elementari 
instruction  of  youth  must  be  held,  under  the  cmitrol  of  schoo 
cominlssioners,  or,  in  the  event  o{ dissentient  schools  being  estab 
lished,  under  tlie  control  of  school  trustees.  The  inhabitants  o 
any  city,  town,  or  village  municipality,  are  subject  to  th< 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  elected  fo 
the  municipaUty  of  which  the  city,  town,  or  village  forms  pari 
and  have  the  right  of  voting  at  tne  election  of  such  school  com 
missioners  or  trustees. 

pwor  of  By  the  original  Act  establishing  school  municipalities  all  exist- 

ientenant-  jQg  municipalities  were  constituted  as  school  municipalities.  It 
tn^iM^  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to 
alter  the  limits  of  existing  mimicipalities  for  school  purposes,  to 
subdivide  them  and  to  erect  new  ones.  This  power  may  not  be 
exercised  without  due  notice  ^ven  in  a  prescribed  manner  that 
will  ensure  the  utmost  publicity ;  nor  can  alterations  or  subdivi- 
sions be  made  until  the  school  corporations  affected  by  them 
have  been  notified,  and  their  representations  on  the  subject  care- 
fully considered.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
provide  that  the  changes  so  made  shall  apply  to  the  religious 
majority  only,  or  to  the  religious  minority  only,  as  the  case  may 
require,  of  the  school  municipalities  aflected  by  such  changes 
(Statute  of  1890). 

vision  into  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  divide  the  school 
l^^j^  municipality  into  school  districts.  The  limits  assigned  by  them 
to  each  district  must  be  entered  in  the  register  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  may  also,  in  their  discretion,  alter  the  hmits  of 
districts  already  existing,  and  erect  new  ones  to  suit  local 
circumstances.  But  no  school  district  may  exceed  five  miles  in 
length  or  breadth.  The  school  cominissioucrs  or  trustees  must 
provide  that  there  be  a  school  in  each  district,  and.  when  it  is 
expedient,  they  may  unite  two  or  more  districts  for  the  same 
school,  and  again  separate  them.  Notice  of  such  union  or 
separation  of  districts  must  be  given  to  the  superintendent. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  incorporated 
town  or  village,  which  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  school 
municipality,  need  not  divide  such  school  mumcipality  into 
school  districts.  They  may  even  annul  such  a  division  if  it 
has  alreadv  been  made. 
The  point  of  this  regulation  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  £Ekct 
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t  it  is  often  convenient   to   treiit  a    town  or  village  of  any 
iderable  proportions  as   an   educational   unit  for  adminis- 
'five  purposes. 

"No  section  of  territory  imder  the  school  municipality  may  be 
cted  by  commissioners  or  trustees  into  a  scnool  district, 
Less  it  contains  at  least  twenty  children  over  five  and  under 
^een  years  of  age.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  one  of  the 
Lool  districts  under  any  school  corporation  (commissioners  or 
stees)  may  contain  a  smaller  number  of  children  of  school- 


It  is  now   necessary  to  indicate  the  difterence  between  the  Dissentient 
fvinictions  of  school  commissioners  and  school  trustee  (-^^^cle  ^^9^~^ 

1^85).  ...  Dissent 

If,  in  any  municipaUty,  the  regulations  and  arrangements 

taa^e  by  the  school  commissioners  for  the  management  of  any 

school,  are  not  agreciible  to  any  number  whatever  of  the  nro- 

priefcors,  occupants,  tenants,  or  ratepayers,  professing  a  religious 

™fci  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 

^he  municipality,  these  proprietors,  occupants,  tenants,  and  rate- 

Pyers  may  signify  their  dissent  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of 

^«e  school  commissioners.     Three  copies  of  tliis  notice  of  dissent 

^'^t  T>e  made  and  signed,  one  for  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 

^P^&T^^  one  to  be  kept,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 

^^^x:fctient  schools,  in  the  archives  of  the  trustees  of  that  school, 

^j^<>xie  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

.   ^^^  notice  to  withdraw  from  the  school  Corporation  is  made 

^  ttx^  following  form  : — 

"  Prorince  of  Quebec, 
Municipality  of 

^^      the  Chairman  of  the  Si^hool  Commissioners  of  the  Municipality  of 
^^^  ,  county  of 

^^j>  the  undersigned,  proprietors,  occui)auts,  tenants,  and  ratepayers  of 
j^ljunicipality  of  ,  county  of  , 

\rti?*"^  the  {Catholic  w  Protestant)  reli^on,  have  the  honour,  under 
y^j^^*«  1985  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ot  the  Province  of  Quebec,  to  notify 
^jQj^^^f  our  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  control  of  the  school 
^^^^^■^Tition  of  which  you  are  the  chairman. 

^^'•^'^nat  ,  this  day  of  ,  19    .* 


t^  Notice  to  withdraw  from  control  of  future  commissioners. 

l^vince  of  Quebec, 
^  Municipality  of 

^^  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  Municipality  of 

county  of 

tH^  >^  the  undersigned,  proprietors^  tenants,  occupants,  and  ratepayers  of 

l^r^^Alunicipality  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

inf^^«tHiig  the  religion,  have  the    honour  to 

W^^?'*  you,   in  virtue  of  Article  1887a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

Cf^^/^*ince  of  Quebec,  tliat  we  do  not  intend  to  he  governed  by  the  school 

^Y^^^iissioners  who  shall  be  elected  in  July  next,  and  that  we  intend  to 

^  three  trustees  to  administer  our  schools. 

^^venat  this  day  of  ,  189    , 
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When  a  notice  v(  dissent  is    eiTed  in  accordance  with  this 

form,  the  stattis  qiU'  is  maintaiu(xl  until  the  date  of  the  annual 

elections,  and  at  th  it  date  the  dissentients  elect  three  school 

trustees,  in  the  usual  manner    (for  th^    Ttiethod  of   election 

'prescribed,  see  belov)',   durinji^  the  eight  days  following  their 

election  or  nominati  )n,  the  trustees  must  give  notice  thereof  to 

the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners. 

Iternation        If,  in  any  municipality,  the  ratepayers  who  belong  to  the 

Majority    reUinous  denomination  of  the  dissentients  become  the  maiorily, 

ty.  they  may  signify  in    wnting    their    intention    ot    organising 

themselves  in  consequence. 

Such  notice  must  be  made  and  signed  in  triplicate,  and  is^ 
served  and  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  notice  oE. 
dissent.* 

It  is  also,  rke  the  notice  of  dissent,  served  upon  the  chairmaiK. 
of  the  commissioners  and  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Publics 
Instruction.     In  such  case,  the  stains  quo  is  maintained  up  to 
the  month  of  July  following,  and  at  that  date  an  election  is 
held  in  the  usual  wav  of  five  school  commissioners,  either  for 
all  the  ratepayers,  if  the  former  majority,  which  has  become  the 
minority,  has  not  declared  itself  dissentient,  or  for  the  majority 
alone,  if  the  minority  has  declared  itself  dissentient. 

When  the  Icrmer  dissentients  have  declared  their  intention  of 
electing  five  commissioners,  the  former  majority,  which  has 
become  the  minority,  may  at  once  declare  itself  dissentient  by 

fiving  notice,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
ublic  Instruction  and  to  the  chainnan  of  the  trustees. 

The  notice  of  dissent  must,  in  such  case,  in  order  to  have 
effect  the  same  year,  be  served  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June. 
In  such  case,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  new  dissentients  elect 
their  school  trustees  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  the  notice  of  dissent  is  not  served  before  the  15tli  of  Jime, 
the  minority  is  governed  by  the  school,  commissioners  until  it 
declares  itself  dissentient  in  the  usual  manner  (Statute  of  1893). 

Dissentient  i  are  not  liable  for  any  taxes  or  school-rates  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  school  commissioners,  except  for  the 
taxes  of  the  then  current  year,  or  for  taxes  for  the  building  of 
any  school-house  previously  contracted  for,  or  for  the  payment: 


*  Notice  of  derfaratioib  of  m'ljonft/. 

Province  of  (^^lU'ljec, 
Municipality  of 

To  the  Chainnan  of  the  School  Conimis-sioners  of  the  Municijiality 
of  ,  county  of 

Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned,  propria t(irs,  tenants,  occupants,  and  ratepayers  of 
the  Municipality  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  now  under 

the  control  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  said  Municijiality,  have  the 
honour  to  inform  vou.  in  virtue  of  Article  1987  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  Province  of  Queoec,  that  we  have  become  the  majority,  and  that  we 
therefore  intend  to  organise  ourselves  and  elect  five  School  OommiasioaerSi 
for  the  administration  of  our  schools,  in  the  month  of  July  next 

Oivenat  ,this  day  of  ,iea. 
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^>f  debts  previously  incurred.  But  such  taxes  must  always  be 
i.xiiposed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
M=B.otice  of  dissent. 

^  In  the  case  of  newly  organised  municipalities,  if  the  declara- 
'ft>ion  of  dissent  be  served  upon  the  chairman  of  the  school 
^i^onimissioners  within  one  month  after  the  organisation  of  the 
^^chool  corporation,  the  dissentients  are  not  liable  for  any  taxes 
S^TOposed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

The  di^ntients  in  any  municipality,  who,  as  such,  form  a  Union  of 
^^chool  municipaUty,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin-  diMent^mt 
-tc^ndent,  upon  the  demand  of  both  parties,  unite  with  a  neigh-  ties?*^     * 
t^ouring  scnool  municipality  of  their  religious  faith,  situated  at  a 
^hoTt  £stance  from  their  own,  either  completely  or  only  for  the 
;J>urpo8e  of  sending  their  children  to  school.     If  the  union  be 
O^y  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  school  trustees  of  these  dis- 
sentients continue  to  collect  the  school  taxes  in  their  territory, 
l>ut  are  bound  to  remit  the  amount  within  a  fixed   time  to 
the  school  municipality  to  which  they  are  united. 

Any  such  union  o{  dissentient  school  municipalities  of  the 

^Qxe  religious  feith  may  be  made  for  the  number  of  years  that 

^^©  Superintendent  may  fix.     With  his  approval  it  may  also  be 

^^^ncjelled  after  twelve  months*  public  notice.      In  such  cases 

^^  vanion  the  trustees  of  the  dissentients  are  obliged  to  levy  the 

^*iC^e  rate  of  taxes  in  their  municipality  as  that  imposed  by  the 

^M^^DoI  corporation  to  which  they  are  united. 

^K^therto,  the  regulations  have  only  touched  the  case  in  which  pia«entiento 
Mi^*fe    school  municipality  is  of  itself  an  entire  district.     There  are  "*  *»^^»- 
?^**^h^r  provisions  in  regard  to  townships  or  parishes  divided 
^•^^■^m  two  or  more  municipalities  with  ordinary  schools  controlled 
^T     school  commissioners. 

-^^ny  number  whatever  of   the   proprietors,   occupants,  and 

^•^^payers  of  such  a  township  or  parisn,  who  profess  a  religious 

^'tli  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  township  or 

P*-^^:T8h,  may  dissent  and    maintain  one  or    more   dissentient 

^«^ools,  situated  anywhere  in  that  township  or  parish,  by  giving 

^^^ice  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners  of 

"^^^Ir  respective  municipalities,  and  electing  three  trustees  for 

®^*]^^  purposes.     The  trustees  of  these  dissentients  in  a  to^vn- 

?"^I)or  parish  thus  elected  must  either  maintain  under  their 

wi^'Eiaediate  control,  or  subsidise,  a  school  of  their  own  religious 

^•^^l  situated  in  that  township  or  parish. 

^f  the  members  of  the  religious  minority  in  any  one  of  the  Grant  by 
^Ixool  municipalities,  into   which   the    township  or  parish   is  ^^"*% 
*^^^^ded,  desire  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  maintained  b^  Trasteef . 
^^   trustees,  without  themselves  becoming  dissentients,  it   is 
"•^^  for  the   school    commissioners  of  that  municipality  to 
^"^^ke  an  annual  grant  from  the  school  funds  of  the  municipality 

^e  trustees,  in  aid  of  that  dissentient  school. 

1  *or  readers  in  Great  Britain  it  may  be  instructive  here  to 

*^^rate  an  ima^nary  equivalent  to  this  regnlation  in  terms  of 

^^^  own   educational    system.      It    is    similar    to  a  possible 

*^^*^^{ement  l^  Which,  sl^oul^  ftny  number  whartever  of  the 
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ratepayers  in  a  district  upon  which  local  rates  are  levied  by  a 
School  Board  desire  to  send  their  children  to  a  voluntary  school 
situated  within  that  district,  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  School 
Board  of  the  district  to  make  from  the  school  funds  raised  by  it 
from  local  rates,  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  voluntary  school, 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  attending^that  school, 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  pay  rates  to  the  School  Board. 

To  return  to  the  actual  conditions  of  Quebec.  Whenever  the 
trustees  of  dissentient  schools  in  any  municipality  have  been  a 
year  without  schools,  either  in  their  own  municipality  or  jointly 
with  other  trustees  in  an  adjoining  municipality,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  Superintendent, after  giving  three  consecutive  public  notices  to 
that  effect,  to  recommend  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
that  the  corporation  of  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  in  that 
municipality  be  declared  extinct.  The  ratepayers  who  were,  up 
to  the  time  of  such  extinction,  under  the  control  of  those 
trustees,  then  become  liable  for  all  taxes  levied  by  the  school 
commissioners ;  and  the  trustees  are  further  required  to  pay  over 
to  the  commissioners  a  sum  equal  to  their  share  of  all  school  taxes 
levied  by  the  commissioners  during  all  the  time  for  which  they, 
iis  trustees  of  dissentient  schools  not  in  operation,  had  neglected 
to  keep  their  schools  in  operation. 

One  year  after  the  dissolution  or  extinction  of  a  corporation  of 
trustees,  any  number  of  proprietors,  tenants,  and  occupants,  pro- 
fessing the  religious  faith  or  the  minority  in  such  mimicipality, 
may  again  elect  trustees,  and  form  a  new  corporation. 

Whenever  there  is  no  dissentient  school  in  a  municipality,  it 
is  open  to  any  resident  head  of  a  family  professing  the  religious 
faitn  of  the  minority  in  that  municipality,  and  having  children 
of  school  age,  to  declare,  in  writing,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
school  commissioners,  that  he  intends  to  support  a  school  in  a 
neighbouring  municipality.  But  this  school  must  not  be  more 
than  three  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  After  this  declara- 
tion, he  pays  his  taxes  to  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  whom  the  school,  which  he  has  chosen  to 
support,  and  to  which  in  virtue  of  that  support  he  sends  his 
child  or  children,  is  maintained.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  in  all  school  returns  of  children  belonging  to  a  neighbour- 
ing municipality,  and  these  children  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  apportioning  the  school  grants  between  the  commissioners 
and  trustees. 

Children  from  other  school  districts,  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
dissentients  for  whom  the  school  was  established,  may  attend 
that  school  whenever  the  dissentients  for  whom  it  was  established 
are  not  suflSciently  numerous  in  any  district  to  support  a  school 
alone. 

i^a)  Any  person  belonging  to  the  religious  minority  may  at 
any  time  become  a  dissentient ;  and  (b)  any  dissentient  may,  in 
like  manner,  declare  his  intention  of  ceasing  to  be  a  dissentient 
The  receipt  by  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
declaration  made  in  the  former  cjise  (a)  is  sufficient  to  place 
the   persons  making  that  declaration   under  the  controf  for 
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purposes,  of  the  trustees ;  and,  similarly,  the  receipt  by 
th.o     ohairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  declaration  made  in  the 


case  (6)  is  sufficient  to  place  the  persons  making  that 
deolfiwation  imder  the  control,  for  school  purposes,  of  the 
coTnmissioners. 

It»  may  here  be  repeated  that  the  terms  "religious  majority '  Erootioiiof 
and  *' religious  minority"  mean  the  Roman  Cathofic  or  Protestant  n«jy  ™^n^<5i- 
naMority  or  minority,  as  the  case  may  be.  * 

It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  method  by  which  a  new  school 
naurxicipaUty  is  erected.      As  a  general  rule,  the  first  step  is  an 
application  made  by  residents  in  any  district  for  the  alteration 
siilKiivision,  or  erection  of  a  municipality.     The   Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  then  exercises  nis  power,  giving  pubUc 
i^otice,  for  which  the  appUcants  must  pay.     At  the  first  meeting 
of    tie  newly  created  municipality  the  election  of  a  board  of 
school  commissioners  (or  school   trustees)  takes  place.      Such 
^  naceting  is  called,  at  eight  days'  notice,  cither  by  the  senior 
just;ice  of  the  peace  or   by  any  other  resident  justice  of  the 
P^^cie,  or,  in  their  default,  by  any  three  proprietors  of  real 
^t^.t:e.    At  this  first  meeting  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of 
^"^    ^other  persons  responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  meeting, 
pr^^ides ;  but  after  the  election  of  the  commissioners  (or  trustees) 
*^^fi^     once  been  made  at  the  first  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the 
^^^^missioners  or  trustees,  or  a  person  appointed  to  that  effect 
V     ^  resolution  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  presides ;  this 
P^^*5S^n  may  be  one  of  those  members  of  the  school  corporation 
^^-^^   do  not  go  out  of  office  at  that  date.     If  such  an  appoint- 
^^^^:^t  .be  not  made,  or  if  the  person  appointed  be  absent  or  unable 
^  ^^.<5t,  the  secretary  presides  de  jure  at  the  election. 

d^  the  first  Monday  in  July  in  each  year  there  is  held  a  AnDual 
gci^^ral  meeting  of  all  the  proprietors  of  real  estate  paying  taxes  Meeting, 
ot  xmoQthbr  fees  in  each  scnool  municipality,  for  the  election  of 
aboard  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees.     As  a  general  rule 
\l  i^  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
OT    school  trustees  who  calls  this  annual  general  meeting.     In 
Ws  absence  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees  acts 
for  liim  in  this  respect ;  and  in  any  case  due  public  notice  must 
be^Ven. 

Ifle  avxynim  of  any  corporation  is,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
Ml  absolute  majority  of  all  its  members ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
nieinbers  present  at  any  meeting  regularly  held  at  which  there  is 
*  9^orum  may  validly  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  corporation. 

-  jP    the  annual  election  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees,  the  Procedure. 
^^^o^irijQg  is  the  procedure  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  contested. 
j7    five  persons  present  and  qualified  to  vote  may  demand  a 
P^"   ^-^  be  held  in  the  following  manner : — 

,  •  ^Ihe  presiding  officer  rec[uests  the  electors  present  to  propose 
.  ^^*^  persons  whom  they  wish  to  be  chosen  as  school  commis- 
mon^r*^  or  trustees. 


lie  is  bound  to  receive  and  propose  as  candidates  the  names 
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of  all  persons  submitted  to  him,  whether  verbally  or  in  Writing, 
by  at  least  two  of  the  electors  present. 

3.  If,  during  the  first  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting, 
as  many  candidates  as  there  are  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
to  be  elected,  or  fewer  candidates  than  the  required  number,  have 
been  proposed  for  election,  the  election  is  declared  closed  and 
the  presiding  officer  proclaims  the  candidates  proposed  for 
election  duly  elected. 

4.  If  more  candidates  have  been  nominated  than  there  are 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  presiding  officer,  upon  a  requisition  by 
fi>re  electors  present,  proceeds  without  delay  to  hold  a  poll,  and 
to  register  the  votes  oi  the  electors  ;  but  if  among  those  nominated 
there  be  any  to  whom  there  is  no  opposition,  he  proclaims  such 
candidates  elected,  and  the  poll  is  held  for  the  other  opposed 
candidates  only. 

5.  If  five  electors  do  not  demand  a  poll,  the  candidates  are 
proclaimed  as  elected  on  a  show  of  hands,  provided  always  that 
twenty  electors  present  may  appeal  from  such  a  count  and 
demand  a  poll. 

6.  Every  elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  be  elected  in  the  municipality. 

7.  Any  person  tendering  his  vote  must  take  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation,  if  so  required  by  the  presiding  officer,  or  by 
any  elector,  or  by  any  candidate,  or  by  the  representative  of  any 
candidate :  "  I  swear  {ar  I  affirm)  that  I  am  qualified  to  vpte  at 
this  election,  that  I  am  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  I 
have  paid  all  school  taxes  due  by  me,  and  that  I  have  not  already 
voted  at  this  election ;  so  help  me  God." 

If  the  elector  refuses  to  take  this  oath  when  required  to  do  so, 
his  vote  is  rejected. 

8.  Entry  is  made  in  the  poll  book  against  the  names  ot  those 
persons  required  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation,  i.p."  sworn," 
"  refused  to  swear,"  *'  affirmed,"  ''  objected  to,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

9.  In  the  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  in  favour  of  one 
or  more  of  the  candidates,  the  presiding  officer  is  bound. under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  to  give  a  casting 
vote. 

At  these  election-meetings  the  proprietors  of  real  estate  paying 
taxes  or  monthly  fees,  and  thus  qualified  to  vote,  elect  five  school 
commissioners  or  three  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
number  of  commissioners  or  trustees  required  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retiring  of  such  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees 
as  ^o  out  of  office.  All  persons  so  elected,  except  Roman  Catholic 
ana  Protestant  clergymen,  are  bound  to  accept  office.  The 
provision  of  1892  may  here  be  quoted : — "  The  defeult  on  the 
part  of  any  person,  lawfully  required  to  perform  any  duties 
under  these  regulations,  to  accomplish  any  one  of  the  duties 
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lacvi^mbent  upon  him,  does  not  have  the  effect  of  preventii^  the 
exeoMtion  of  any  provision  of  these  Regulations  for  RibHc 
Instrtiction." 

E  v^ry  person  duly  called  upon  to  accept  office  or  to  perform  Penalty  for 
^^y\  functions  implied  by  office,  who  refuses  or  negJects  to"^'^'"* 
Perform  these,  or  who  in  any  wny  wilfully  contravenes  the 
regulations,  incurs  thereby  for  each  offence,  whether  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  ten  dollars,  accordmg  to  the  gravity^  of  the  ofience,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  authority  havmjj  cognizance  thereof. 
Ajid  any  justice  of  the  peace  residing  within  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  Circuit  Court,  has  jurisdiction  with  regai-d  to  such 
ofterxces,  and  may,  after  judgmert,  cause  the  penalty  to  be 
leviod,  under  warrant,  bv  seizure  and  sale.  The  amount  of 
every  penalty  so  levied  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretaiy- 
Treii^urer  of  the  school  corporation  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
efience  has  been  committea,  and  forms  p.irt  of  the  local  school 
™Jicl.  All  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  of  school 
^nninissioners  or  tnistces  have  competence  to  prosecute  for  the 
'eco^ery  of  such  penalties. 

N"o  person  may  vote  at  any  election  of  school  commissioners  Persons 
^^^t^iTustees  in  any  school  mmiicipality,  unless  he  has  previously  qualified  to 
pi^l  all  contributions  then  payable  by  him  for  school  purposes  in  ]^y^  ^^^^  ^ 
^i*    Tuunicipality.     A  contravention  of  this  enactment  carries  a 
p6KX»lty  not  exceeding  $10. 

ClTlergymen  of  all  religious  denominations  ministering  in  the 
sctxcDol  mimicipality,  although  not  qualified  with  respect  to 
pro|perty,  and  all  qualified  voters  resident  in  it,  -ire,  without  any 
(fvB.x-ther)  property  qualification,  eligible  as  schcwjl  commissioner  s 
or  ^.Tiistees.  But  non-residents  with  interest  in  the  municipalil  y, 
ottk^r  than  such  clergymen,  are  not  eligible. 

X  Individuals  of  the  ais«<??i^i€')iY  Divaority  cannot  be  elected  or 
^i^^e  as  scliool  conimia&ioTierSy  or  vote  at  their  election ;  nor  can 
individuals  of  the  majority,  where  there  is  a  dissentient  minority, 
^  elected  or  serve  as  school  trustees,  or  vote  at  their  election. 
,^^0  school  commissioner  or  trustee  n.ay  be  a  teacher  in  any 
scliool  in  his  municipality ;  nor  may  he  be  a  contractor  for  any 
^^^k  contracted  for  oy  any  school  corporation  of  which  he  is  a 
•nember. 

.'^  ^hool  commissioner  or  trustee  may  not  be  re- elected,  except 
^^b.  l^jg  Qy^  consent,  during  the  lorn  years  next  5ifter  his  going 
^^^of  office. 

1^  t^^  proceedings  of  any  general  m?eting  for  the  election  ot 

j/^^H>l  commissioners  or  trustees  must  be  reported,  within  eight 

1  y^^  to  the  Superintendent,  together  with  a  list  of  the  persons 

^^^^^.     The  chainnan  of  such  a    meeting  is  in  this  respect 

J^Ponsible,  and  the  penalty  attached  is  $5.     Tiie  persons  elected 

^^t  also  be  notified  of  their  election  within  eiijht  days. 
J  ^^  any  vacancy  in  the  school  corporation  is  caused  by  the  v^acancies. 
,^tli,  absence,  or  incapacity  from  sickness  infirmity,  rr  otherwise, 
^'ixig  three  consecutive  months,  of  any  ci  inuiissioncr  or  trustee, 
^^ther  must  be  elected  in  his  stead  at  a  meeting  of  qualified 
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voters  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  chairman  or  temporary 
chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  at  which  the  chairman  him- 
self or  a  substitute,  being  one  of  the  coniuiissioners  or  trustees, 
named  by  him  must  preside. 

Whenever,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  a  vacancy,  the  election  of 
another  person  to  the  oflSce  has  not  taken  place  within  one 
month  ot  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  may,  upon  the  recommendation  oi  the  Superintendent, 
fill  such  vacancy. 

For  the  numicipalities  in  which  no  election  of  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  has  taken  place  within  the  time  prescribed, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent,  appoint  commissioners  or 
trustees. 

Commissioners  and  trustees  goin^  out  of  office  are  replaced  by 
election  at  a  general  meeting,  or,  m  default  of  an  election,  by 
appointment  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
snn  of  The  office  of  school  commissioner  or  trustee  is  held  for  three 

*^  years,  whether  the  appointment  has  been  by  election  or  by  the 

Lieutenant-Governor  m  Coimcil.  After  the  first  election  or 
nomination  of  a  board  of  commissioners  or  trustees,  two  in  the 
case  of  commissioners,  or  one  in  the  case  of  trustees,  determined 
by  lot,  retire  from  office  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  (or  one) 
01  the  remaining  officers,  determined  by  lot,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  ana  the  remaining  commissioner  or  trustee  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  The  chairman  is  equally  liable  with  the 
other  school  officers  to  go  out  of  office,  if  the  lot  should  fall  on 
him. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  regidation  that  it  is  provided 
that  scliool  corporations  shall  consist  of  {a)  five  commissioners  or 
(fc),  in  the  case  of  dissentient  schools,  three  trustees. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  secretary- treasurer,  or  in 
his  absence,  or  incapacity,  the  chairman  or  the  senior  member  of 
the  school  corporation,  is  compelled  to  convene  the  annual 
general  meeting  for  the  election  of  school  officers  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  S50. 

imteBtatioDs  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  give  in  any  detail  the  regulations 
1  appeals,  governing  contestation  of  elections,  appeals,  &c.  Contestations 
with  regard  to  elections  or  to  the  functions  and  powers  assumed 
by  school  officers  or  by  any  persons  claiming  to  oe  such  officers, 
may  be  brought,  by  a  petition  (reqaete  libelUe)  setting  forth  the 
case,  before  the  Superior  Court  in  the  district  or  oefore  the 
nearest  Circuit  Court.  Such  petitions  may  be  brought  by  any 
person  having  authority  as  visitor  or  otherwise  over  the  schools 
of  the  municipality ;  and  the  contestations  are  tried  in  a 
summary  maimer.  Any  school  officer  whose  election  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  stratagem,  or  by  the  votes  of  persons 
not  Qualified  to  vote,  or  any  person  usurping  the  functions 
of  scnool  commissioner  or  trustee,  or  illegally  holding  such 
office,  may  be  summarily  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  any 
person  interested,  or  of  several  collectively  interested,  before  the 
Superior  or  Circuit  Court  in  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
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declaring  such  election,  or  usurpation  or  retention  of  office  illegal, 
and   the  seat  vacant.       Contestations    may  be   made  by  one 
candidate  or  by  five  electors  on  the  grounds  of  violence,  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  or  incapacitv,  or  on  the  ground  of  non-observance 
of  necessary  formalities.      I'he  petitioners  may,  in  their  petition, 
indicate  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  the  office  in  question 
and  state  the  tacts  necessary  to  establish  that  right.  .  ^"Whoso- 
ever was  aware  of  the  tenor  or  object  of  anything,^vhich  was  or 
should  have  been  required  by  notice,  cannot  take  advantage  of 
t.lic  default  of  such  formality  or  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  notice." 
f!>tatute  of  1892.)     Notice  is  given  to  every  scliool  officer  whose 
€3lection  is  contested.      Petitioners  must  give  security  for  the 
<30st45.     The  Court  by  its  judgment  may  confirm  or  annul  the 
flection  or  declare  another  person  to  have  been  duly  elected.     If 
Court  by  its  judgment  annuls  the  election  of  the  school 
officer  or  officers  without  stating  who  should  fill  such  office,  it 
xmust  in  the  same  judgment  order  a  new  election  to  replace  the 
>chool  officer  whose  election  is  thus  aimulled,  name  for  that 
mrpose  a  person  to  preside  at  the  election,  and  fix  the  day  and 
LOur  upon  which  a  meeting  of  the  electors  is  to  be  held.     As  in 
case  of  ordinary  elections,  due  public  notice  must  be  given. 
Such  are  in    outline    the    regulations    governing   contested 
elections.* 


We  come  now  to  the  powei-s  of  school  corporations  and  their 
'xneetings. 

The  commissioners  or  trustees  in  each  municipality  form  a  ^?®**P' 
^corporation  under  the  name  of  "  The  School  Commissioners  {or  cor^„ 
J^'rustees)  far  the  Municipality  of  ....  in  the  County  of  .  .  ,  ." 
They  have  "  perpetual  succession  "  and  a  connnon  seal,  if  they 
think  proper  to  have  one ;  they  have  the  same  powers  as  any 
other  body  politic  and  corporate,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  &c. 

The  school  corporation  meets  to  elect  a  chairman  on  the 
next  Monday  after  its  election.  It  also  appoints  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
archives,  and    remains   in   office  during  the   pleasure  of   the 


*(From  the  Statutes  of  1892.) — Before  presenting  such  petition  to  the 
Superintendent,  the  ratepayers  interested  shall,  by  ):)etitiou  signed  by 
at  least  five  of  them,  re<iuire  the  school  conimissioners  or  trustees  to 
revise  their  decision  or  to  perform  the  duty  or  duties  which  they  have 
refused  or  neglected  to  perform. 

During  the  thirty  days  next  after  tlie  receii)t  of  such  petition,  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  shall,  by  a  notice  through  their  secretary 
or  a  bailiff,  notify  their  decision  to  one  of  the  first  two  i)ersons  who  signed 
such  petition. 

During  the  fifteen  days  following  the  notification  of  such  decision,  or, 
in  the  aosence  of  such  notification,  during  the  fifteen  days  following  the 
expiration  of  the  time  during  which  such  notification  might  have  been 
made,  a  petition  in  appeal  ma}^  be  presented  to  the  8uj)ermtcndent,  who 
shall  then  exact,  from  the  petitioners  in  appeal,  security  that  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  on  such  petition  in  appeal  shall  be  jiaid,  and  designate 
the  person  or  persons  who  snail  support  such  costs,  of  which  he  fixes  the 
tmount. 


•tees. 
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commissioners  or  trustees.  The  chairman  of  the  corpomtion 
may  call  meetings  by  notice  signed  by  the  secretary-treasurer 
in  his  name  and  by  his  order.  It  is  further  provided  that 
any  two  commissioners  (or  one  trustee  alone  in  the  case  of 
dissentient  schools)  may  by  written  notice  require  the  chairman 
to  call  a  meeting,  ana  he  must  then  do  so  under  a  penalty 
of  SIO.  The  meeting  are,  with  one  exception,*  not  public. 
All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  chair- 
man only  votes  when  his  casting  vote  is  required  to  obtain  a 
decision. 
ie8  of  The  duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  respecting 

*"**•■  J     the  management  of  schools  are  as  follows : — 
era  and  ^ 

(1.)  To  appoint  and  engage  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  in 
their  schools. 

(2.)  To  cancel,  after  mature  deliberation  at  a  special  meeting, 
the  engagement  of  a  teacher  on  account  of  incapacity,  neglect  of 
duty,  insubordination,  misconduct,  or  immorality. 

(3.)  To  provide  that  the  course  of  study  authorised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  followed  in  each  school. 

(4.)  To  rcc^uire  that  no  books  be  used  in  their  schools  other  than 
those  authorised  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or  either 
of  its  committees  (^  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant).  (It  is,  how- 
ever, provided  that  the  cure  or  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  municipality  has  the  exclusive  right  of  selecting 
all  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  his  communion  that  have 
reference  to  religion  and  morals ;  and  similar  rights  are  secured 
to  the  Protestant  Committee  in  respect  of  pupils  of  communions 
other  than  the  Roman  Catholic.) 

(5.)  To  establish  general  rules  for  the  management  of  their 
schools,  and  to  communicate  them  in  writing  to  the  teachera 

(6.)  To  fix  the  time  of  the  annual  public  examination. 

(7.)  To  name  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  visit  each  school 
at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
inspection  to  the  corporation,  making  special  reference  to  the 
observance  of  local  or  general  regulations,  the  capacity  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

(8.)  To  comply  with  the  mstructions  from  time  to  time  issued 
to  them  by  the  Superintendent  in  regard  to  the  proper  keeping 
of  accounts  and  registers  by  the  secretary-treasurer. 

(9.)  To  make  two  reports  every  year  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  Superindendent. 


*  "  The  meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Montreal  are  public,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  to  the  contrary  of  the  laws  respecting  public  instruction  "  (18d2)w 
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(10.)  To  keep  minutes  of  their  meetings,  signed  by  the 
chainnan  and  secretary-treasurer. 

(11.)  To  afford  communication  of  accounts  and  re^sters  at 
suitable  times  to  those  who  contribute  towards  the  mamtenance 
of  the  school. 

(12.)  To  hear  and  decide  disputes  and  matters  of  like  nature 
arising  in  relation  to  the  common  schools  in  their  mimicipaUty 
between  the  parents  or  children  and  the  teachers. 

The  engagement  of  a  teacher  is,  except  in  special  cases  approved 
b^  the  Superintendent,  for  one  year  only.  The  school  corpora- 
tion is  in  no  case  obliged  to  employ  a  teacher  who  does  not 
suit  it. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any  school  muni- 
cipality may,  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  B,oman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the 
iieport    of  the    Superiiitendent,  establish  a  system   of  graded 
scnools,  whenever  tney  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do  for  the  better 
advancement  of  education  and  the  management  of  the  schools 
Under  their  control.  . 

Duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  Trustees  respecting 
(ct)  School  Property ;  (b)  School  Houses ;  (c)  School  Taxes ; 
(<i)  Monthly  Fees ;  (e)  Schools  for  Girls ;  (f)  Annual  Census  of 
C^hildren- 

(a)  School  Property. — School  corporations  may  acquire  and  School 

liold  by  any  title  all  real  and  personal  property,  moneys,  or  Property. 

Sjicome  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  must  apply  the  same 

^^ccording  to  the  instructions  of  the  donors.    They  take  possession 

^Df  lands  and  school-houses  acquired  by  any  title  or  erected  by 

^e  school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  which  the  Province  has 

^contributed  in  virtue  of  any  Act  for   the  management    and 

^promotion  of  education.     In  case  of  opposition  they  give  notice 

to  the  Superintendent,  who  advises  them  as  to  the  means  of 

overcoming  such  opposition.     They   may  hire   temporai-ily,  or 

accept  the  gratuitous  loan  of,  houses  and  other  buildings  for  the 

pur{>ose  of   keeping  school,    beside   their  powers  of  building, 

repairing,  maintaining,  or  renewing  school-nouses,   lands,  and 

moveable  property  held   by  them.      They  may  associate  with 

themselves,  permanently  or  for  a  certain  time,  managers  to  aid 

them    in    matters   connected   with   the  administration  of  the 

school-houses  (repairs,  heating,  cleaning,  &c.)  and  other  school 

property,  moveable  or  immoveable. 

Commissioners  or  tnistees  may  not,  except  by  virtue  of  a 
special  Statute,  hold  real  property  to  the  yearly  value  of  more 
than  $3,000. 

During  such  time  as  there  may  be  no  commissioners  or 
trusjbees  m  any  school  municipality  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
as  r^ards  the  possession  of  property  are  vested  in  the 
Supenntendent,  or,  in  his  default,  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  trust  for  the  corporation. 
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No  school  corporation  may,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  h)rpothecate,  alienate, 
sell,  or  exchange  the  property  belonging  to  it,  or  borrow  money 
thereon  for  school  purposes. 

wl-  {h)  School-Houses. — School-houses  are  built  in  accordance  with 

>■•"•         and  upon  plans  approved  or  furnished  by  the  Superintendent. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  purchase  or  enlarge  the  site  of  a  school- 
house,  to  build,  rebuild,  enlarge,  repair,  or  maintain  one  or  more 
school-houses,  and  purchase,  repair,  or  maintain  the  school 
furniture  or  apparatus,  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  at  all  times  for  this  purpose  tax  either  the  particular  district 
or  the  whole  municipality  according  as  one  or  the  other  plan  has 
previously  been  adopted  in  that  municipality. 

If  a  house  for  a  model  school  be  in  question,  the  district  in 
which  such  a  school  is  situated  is  first  taxed  for  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  it  would  have  cost  the  district  to  erect  an 
elementary  school-house.  The  additiorAl  sum  required  for  the 
model  school  house  is  then  levied  on  the  whole  municipality, 
the  district  also  paying  its  share. 

The  Superintendent  may  authorise  the  school  commissioners 
or  trustees  of  any  municipality  which  is  not  an  incorporated 
town  or  village  municipality,  to  build  and  maintain  two  or  more 
school-houses  in  any  district. 
,^i|»n3j  In  cases  where  the  municipality  is  not  divided  into  school 
districts,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  may  exercise  the 
powers  in  regard  to  school  property  described  above,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintend.ent,  and  with  the  approval  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  They  may  for  this  purpose  raise  by  special  tax  the 
necessary  funds,  provided  the  total  amount  expended  does  n<)t 
exceed,  in  any  one  year,  $3,000. 

The  above  limitation  applies  also  to  taxes  levied  for  the 
construction  of  a  school-house  for  a  superior  school,  academy,  or 
model  school.  The  limit  is  fixed  at  SI, 600  in  the  case  of 
a  tax  for  an  elementary  school-house.  In  either  case  the 
corporation  may  be  authorised  by  the  Superintendent  to  exceed 
the  limit. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  of 
the  (Jouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be,  school 
commissioners  and  trustees  may  devote  to  the  aid  and  mainten- 
ance of  superior  schools,  academies,  and  model  schools  under 
their  control,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  $1,000, 
to  be  divided  hy  them  among  such  educational  institutions, 
according  to  their  several  wants.  The  amount  thus  appropriated 
must  be  mclnded  in  the  general  tax  raised  by  them. 

(MlTaxes.  {o,)  School  Taxes. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  to  levy  by  taxation  in  their  municipalities  the  taxes 
they  deem  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools  under  their 
control.     Tlie  sum  arising  from  such  taxes  miist  not  be  less  tluin 
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the  sfwm  allowed  to  such  municipality  out  of  (lie  common  school 
^und  of  the  Provi'iice.  (This  last  may  be  described  as  the 
"  $  for  $  principle,"  on  the  analogy  of  the  "  £  for  £  principle," 
as  understood  in  the  administration  of  pubUc  education 
elsewhere.) 

To  enable  the  commissioners  or  trustees  to  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  their  share  of  the  common  school  fund,  they 
must  fiimish  him  with  a  declaration  from  their  secretary- 
treasurer  that  he  has  actually  received  a  sum  equal  to  that 
share. 

School  taxes  are  imposed  uniformly  according  to  valuation, 
upon  all  taxable  real  property  in  the  municipality.  They  are 
payable  by  the  owner,  occupant,  or  possessor  of  the  property, 
and  may,  in  default  of  payment,  become  without  registration  a 
special  charge  on  such  property. 

The  Superintendent  may  allow  commissioners  or  trustees  to 
levy  upon  real  estate,  situated  outside  the  limits  of  a  town  or 
je,  but  forming  part  of  the  same  municipality  as  such  town 
or  village,  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  tax  levied  upon 
ro^l  estate  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  town  or  village. 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
coliects  from  tne  ratepayers  in  the  municipality  a  sum  sufficient 
fco  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  the  expiration  of  each  half 

e3»r"  of  their  engagement ;    and  his  half-yearly  report  to  the 
ef>ctrtment  of  Public  Instruction  must  show  that  this  has  been 
dorx« ;  otherwise  the  Government  grant  will  not  be  paid. 

C^ommissioners  or  trustees  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any 

his  salary,  or  any  part  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  may  be 

by  the  Superintendent  on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  amount 

of    -fclie  salary  oeing  regarded  as  a  personal  debt  due   to   the 

Su-^erintendent,  and   payable    l)y  him   to    the    teacher,  after 

de<luction  has  been  made  of  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Superin- 

^i^^ent  in  recovering  the  amount  due  to  the  teacher. 


^mptums  from  ScJiool  Taxes. — (1)  All  property  belonging  Exemption 

J^    Ifer  Majesty,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty ; 

|-    ?11  buildings  set  apart   for   pui-poses   of  education,   or  of 

^^igious  worship,  parsonage  houses,  and  all  charitable  institu- 

loiis    or  hospitals  incorporated  according  to  law,  and  the  land 

/5    '^tich  such    buildings  are  erected;    also    all    cemeteries; 

^/  ^Arery  educational  institution  receiving  no  grant  from  the 

^^^^^^1  corporation  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  situated, 

/aP^     t;he  land  on  which  it  is  erected,  and   its  dependencies; 

p^  ^ll  property  belonging  to  or  used  especially  for  exhibition 

^J^^tHises  bjr  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  is  exempt 

^  ^   municip^Q  and  school  taxes,  though  subject  nevertheless  to 

Hj^  ^yoivaux  mitoyevs.     (Statute  of  1889.     The  travaux  mitoyens, 

*^K3undary  works,  are  the  compulsory  repairs  to  roads.) 

^j^  *Xe  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  make  such  necessary 

ij^^^^tions    in    thw   valuation   roll  and  collection   roll  of    the 

^^^^^icipality  as  may  become  necessary  by  the  concession  or 

f^i^tion  of  a  lot,  or  the  erection  of  a  building.     All  such 
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alterations  must  be  made  and  published  in  the  manner  pre* 
scribed  for  the  making  and  publishing  of  the  valuation  and 
collection  rolls. 

The  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may,  under  authority 
from  the  Superintendent,  exempt  from  school  contributions  any 
resident  ratepayer  living  more  than  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
school  of  his  religious  faith,  provided  he  does  not  send  his 
children  to  such  school. 

jg  In  everv  case  of  special  tax  in  a  school  district,  or  of  a  general 

tax  on  the  whole  inimicipality  as  above  detailed,  for  buOding, 
repairing,  &c.,  school-houses,  other  than  model  schools,  any  of 
the  persons  so  taxed  may  appeal  to  the, Superintendent,  who 
may  set  aside  the  tax  or  relieve  from  it  the  school  districts, 
or  any  one  of  them,  so  appealing,  or  may  confirm  the  tax,  at  his 
discretion. 

When  a  site  for  a  school-house  is  chosen  by  the  commissioners 
or  trustees,  or  when  a  change  is  made  in  the  limits  of  a  school 
district,  or  when  a  new  school  district  is  established  in  a  munici- 
pality, or  when  the  commissioners  or  trustees  refuse  or  neglect 
to  fulfil  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  these  respects, 
the  ratepayers  interested  may  at  all  times  appeal  by  sununaiy 
petition  to  the  Superintendent,  but  such  appeal  is  not  allowed 
unless  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  three  visitors  other  than 
the  school  commissioners  or  trustees.  The  decision  made  by 
the  Superintendent  on  such  appeals  is  final,  but  he  may  from 
time  to  time  alter  or  uiodify  any  decision  given  by  him  on  an 
appeal. 

lool  Site.  School  Site. — If,  after  having  selected  a  site  for  a  school-house, 
the  commissioners  or  trustees  cannot  make  terms  with  the 
proprietor  respecting  the  amount  offered  as  indemnity,  or  in 
case  the  proprietor  refiises  to  deliver  possession  of  the  land 
required,  the  matter  is  settled  by  arbitration.  The  school 
corporation  appoints  an  arbitrator,  and  the  owner  of  the  land 
another.  A  third  arbitrator  is  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  district  at  the  instance  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  so  appointed  have 
all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  summoning,  heanng,  swearing, 
and  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  the  award  of  a  majority  of 
them  is  final,  and  shall  designate  the  party  liable  for  tne  costs 
of  the  arbitration.  This  award  gives  power  to  the  commissioners 
or  trustees,  upon  deposit  of  the  simi  of  compensation  awarded 
to  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  land  for  which  the  compensation  has  been  awaraed. 

When  a  school-district  is  divided  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
district  or  new  municipality,  the  part  on  which  the  school-house 
is  situated  retains  the  property  and  refunds  to  the  other  an 
amount  to  be  established  pro  rata  by  the  valuation  of  the 
real  property  which  was  taxed  for  its  erection. 

The  same  rule  is  followed  when  the  religious  minority  declare 
themselves  dissentient,    Unless  an  understanding  to  the  coa* 
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trary  be  come  to  with  the  minority,   the  majority  keeps  the 
school-house  on  payment  of  an  amount  determined  as  above. 

Two  or  more  school  municipalities  may  unite  by  mutual  Union  for 
agreement  in  maintaining  a  model  school  or  an  academy,  and  in  ^^^i^^! 
erecting  a  building  for  it.  In  these  cases  the  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  of  the  other  municipalities  have  the  right 
to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  that  municipality,  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  to  vote  on  all  questions  respecting  the 
affiurs  of  the  academy  or  model  school. 

Any  school  corporation  that  desires   to  co-operate  in   this 

manner  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academv  must  pass 

a  resolution  to  that  eflfect  naming  the  amount  to  be  levied.     The 

sum  may  be  paid  in  one  amount,  but,  if  it  be  paid  in  instalments, 

At   least  one  instalment  must    be  piid  annually.      A  school 

corporation  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  maintenance  of  a 

school  of  this  kind  passes  a  resolution  naming  the  amount  to 

he  levied  annually  for  the  purpose.     The  amount  named  is  paid 

over  each  year  until  it  is  decided  by  vote  of  the  ratepayers  to 

discontinue  the  payment.     The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 

"V"oters  must  be  obtained  before  the  annual  amount  to  be  spent  in 

C5o-operation  for  an  academy  or  model  school  can  be  fixed.     For 

^liis  purpose  a  special  meetmg  must  be  held. 

The  acceptance  by  the  school  corporation  in  which  the  school 

:i.s  situated,  of  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  model  school  or  academy 

.^ranted  by  any  other  municipality  carries  with  it  the  right  of 

^:.he  children  in  the  latter  municipality  to  attend  the  school  upon 

the  same  conditions  as  the  children  of  the  municipality  in  which 

the  school  is  situateil. 

(d.)  Mmitfdy  Feen. — Over  and  above  the  taxes  levied,  the  school  Monthly 
^commissioners  and  trustees  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  ^••• 
secretary-treasurer  in  monthly  fees  for  the  eight  school  months 
Ifcy  the  &ther,  or  mother,  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian  of  each  child 
^f  school  aga     These  fees  are  for  the  use  of  the  school   district 
in  which  they  are  collected. 

Such  fees  wty  not  in  any  avse  excee/l  40  cents  (i.e.,  vuiy  not 
reach  the  amount  of  two  shillings),  nor  fall  below  5  cetyts  per 
month  (ie.,  2\(l.).  They  may  be  diminished  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners  or  tnistees  according  to  the  means  of  the 

Skrents,  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  course  of  instruction. 
igher  monthly  fees  may  be  asked  for  in  model  schools  and 
academies,  and  for  the  whole  time  such  schools  are  in  active 
operation,  not  for  eight  school  months  only. 

The  monthly  school  fees  shall  not  be  exacted  except  lor  each 
child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  capable  ot  attending 
school ;  but,  upon  payment  of  such  montnly  school  fees,  children 
from  five  to  seven  vears  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  liave 
a  light  to  attend  tne  school  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside, 
and  tboiae  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  the  model  school  of 
their  municipftUty. 
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School  couiinissioners  or  trustees  cannot  exact  monthly  school 
fees  from  parents — 

(1)  If  they  be  indigent  persons ;  (2)  for  insane,  deaf,  or  dumb 
children ;  (3)  for  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  school  owing 
to  serious  and  prolonged  illness ;  (4)  for  children  who  are  absent 
from  the  school  municipality  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
education,  or  for  children  in  a  college  or  other  incorporated 
educational  institution,  or  one  receiving  a  special  grant  from  the 
public  funds  other  than  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
commissioners  or  trustees. 

Any  ratepayer  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  school  open 
may  send  his  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  district 
situated  within  the  limits  of  his  municipality,  by  paying  the 
monthly  school  fee  exacted  for  the  children  of  that  district. 

The  monthly  fees  payable  for  children  attending  a  model 
school,  a  separate  girls  school,  or  a  school  kept  by  some  religious 
community  fonning  a  school  district,  do  not  form  part  of  the 
school  fund.  Such  fees  are  payable  directly  to  the  teacher,  and 
are  for  his  or  her  use,  unless  a  different  agreement  has  been 
made  between  the  corporation  and  the  teacher. 

School  commissioners  or  trustees,  in  the  half-yearly  reports 
which  they  are  bound  to  transmit  to  the  Superintendent,  must 
state  the  amoimt  of  monthly  fees  fixed  for  each  district,  and 
the  amount  actually  collected.  The  Superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  may  refuse  the 
school  grant  for  the  year  if  the  commissioners  or  trustees  fiail  to 
fix  the  amount  of  monthly  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  children  in 
each  district,  or  to  cause  the  monev  to  be  collected. 

The  payment  of  the  monthly  school  fees  may  be  exacted 
in  advance,  except  in  luunicipiilities  in  which  the  manner  of 
collecting  them  is  regulated  by  a  special  act  or  by  a  bye-law 
of  the  scliool  corporation.     (Statute  of  1892.) 

(p.)  Schools  for  (ri/is. — The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  cstiiblish  in  the  municipality  a  girls'  school  distinct  from 
that  for  boys,  and  such  girls'  school  shall  be  considered  as  a 
school  district. 

If  any  religious  community  has  already  established  an 
elementary  school  for  girls  in  any  municipality,  the  community 
may  place  its  school  from  ye4ir  to  year  or  for  a  term  agreed  upon 
unaer  the  management  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees.  It  is 
then  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  public  schools. 

(/.)  Annual  Cent^us  of  Cldldvvn. — Commissioners  or  trustees 
must  cause  to  be  made  every  year  by  their  secretary-treasurer  a 
census  of  the  children  in  each  school  municipality,  distinguishing 
those  who  are  from  five  to  seven  yeai-s  of  a<jfe,  those  from  iburteen 
to  sixteen,  those  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  those  actually 
attending  school.  The  secretary-treasurer  must  transmit  this 
census  to  the  Superintendent  in  liis  half-yearly  report. 

Every  father,  head  of  a  family,  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian  who 
refuses   to  give    to    the     secretary-treasurer    the    information 
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^required  for  the  census  of  children,  or  who  makes  a  false 
cJeclaration,  incurs  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
"trwenty-five  dollars. 

Special  Powers  and  Dvdies  of  School  Trustees. — Some  special  Special 
regulations  determining  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees  ^^^*^"*  ^^ 
as  distinct  from  school  commissioners  must  now  be  given.     School    ^*   ^' 
trustees,  it  will  be  remembered,  form  the  school  corporation  for 
dissentient  schools,  i.e.,  the  schools  of  a  dissentient   religious 
minority  in  a  school  municipality. 

For  the  management  of  the  schools  under  their  control 
trustees  have  in  general  the  same  duties  as  conmiissioncrs 
They  are  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  dissentient 
schools,  and  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  superintendent 
shares  of  the  general  school  fund,  bairing  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  sums  allotted  from  time  to  time  to  the  municipality  as 
tbo  number  of  children  attending  the  dissentient  school  or 
schools  bears  to  the  entire  number  of  children  attending  school 
the  municipality  at  the  same  time. 

Trustees  alone  have  the  right  of  imposing  and  collecting  the 
t^xes  upon  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

Whenever  the  school  trustees  in  two  adjoining  mimicipalities 

»re  unable  to  support  a  school  in  each  municipality,  they  may 

LUiite  to  establisn  and  maintain  under  their  first  management  a 

selxool  situated  as  near  the  limits  of  both   municipalities  as 

possible,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to   both.     In  such  cases   the 

^^riiistees  jointly  report  their  proceedings  to  the  superintendent, 

who  shall  remit  the  share  oi  the  common  school  grant  to  the 

s©<5xrctary-trea8urer  whose  name  first  appears  in  the  signatures 

to  tlie  report 

Iia  cases  of  annexation  of  any  territory  to  a  school  munici- 

paXity,  the  costs  incurred  for  such  annexation  are  at  the  charge 

^f  ^Tbe  municipality  to  which  such  territory  is  annexed.     (1892.) 

TTie  trustees  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of'  the  colk^ition  roll  in 

foi-c^e,  to  a  copy  of  the  Est  of  children  caj)able  of  attending  sohool, 

*>^cX  to  a  copy  of  all  other  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  school 

^^*^missioners  connected   with  the  manag(»ment  of  dissentient 

scliools.    If  there  is  no  tax  imposed,  or  the  tax  imjH)sed  does  not 

y^P^r  to  them  a  proper  one,  tne  trustees  may,  in  the  months  ot 

^y  imd  August,  impose  the  taxes  deemed  necessary  by  them 

^I^U  the  dissentient  inhabitants. 

^^Tistees    may    constitute    their   own    school-districts    indc- 

P^^^cntly    of  the  school-districts    established    by   the    school 

^^rjQissioners  of  the  municipality ;  they  have  the  same  rights 

rj^^   ^duties  and  are   subject  to  the  same  penalties   us  scnool 

^^^iiissioners    in  respect  to  the  collection  and  applimtion  of 

^^^ys  levied  by  them,  the  rendering  and  eximiination  of  their 

^J^Vmts,  and  all  other  matters. 

jj^^  "*^^l^e  trustees  may  also  receive  the  amount  of  the  moiithly  fees 

^l^^^hlefor  the  children  of  dissentient  parents,  tutors,  or  curators. 

j.'l^^l     may  institute  all  suits  or  pros(M  utions,  and  do  all  other 

^^i;^  necessary  for  the  roctoverv  of  taxes  and  montldy  fc^es. 

^226.  Q 
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eSecre-  Tlie  Secretary -Treaawrer. — Every  school  corporation  has  an 
y-Trea-  officer  called  the  secretar}^-treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
'®^'  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nolds 

office  during  their  pleasure. 

surityand  Security  and  Su7*eties. — Before  entering  upon  his  duties  the 
reties.  secretary-treasurer  is  required  to  give  security  to  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees,  either  by  instrument,  or  by  a  bond 
under  private  seal  signed  and  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  security  is  given  by  at  least  two  solvent  sureties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  corporation  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  moneys  for  which  the  secretary-treasurer  may  at  any  time 
during  his  tenure  of  office  be  responsible.  Security  must  be 
given  not  only  for  moneys  arising  from  contributions  or 
donations  paid  into  his  hands  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  also 
for  the  general  school  fund.  The  security  can  at  any  time 
be  renewed  at  the  requisition  of  the  school  corporation.  The 
sureties  of  the  secretary-treasurer  may,  by  giving  notice  of  their 
intention  in  writing  to  the  secretary-treasurer  hmiself  and  to  the 
chainnan  of  the  school  corporation  by  which  he  is  employed,  free 
themselves  at  any  time  from  future  liability  under  their  bond  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  their,  service  of  notice.  The 
secretary-treasurer  must,  within  the  thirty  days  following  this 
service  of  notice,  furnish  other  sureties  m  lieu  of  those  who 
have  withdrawn.  In  default  of  this  he  cannot  discharge  any  of 
the  functions  of  his  office  without  becoming  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $20  for  each  infraction.  The  same  penalty  is  operative  m  cases 
where,  after  the  death,  insolvency,  or  removal  of  one  of  the 
sureties,  the  secretary-treasurer  has  failed  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  surety  within  thirty  days  following  the  notice  he  is  required 
in  such  cases  to  give  to  the  chairman  of  his  school  corporation. 
This  notice  itself  is  compulsory  under  a  penalty  of  8100. 

J  Duties.  Duties  and  powers  of  Secretary -2  reasiirer. — He  is  the  keeper  of 
all  the  books,  registers,  plans,  maps,  archives,  and  other  documents 
and  papers  which  are  either  the  property  of  the  school  corporation 
or  are  produced,  filed,  and  preserved  in  its  office.  He  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  custody  of  the  archives,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  school  corporation  or  under  the  authority  of  a 
competent  court. 

He  attends  all  meetings  of  the  school  corporation  and  draws 
lip  minutes  of  all  its  acts  and  proceedings  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpos(\  Tli(\se  niiiiiites  must  bo  approved  by  tlie  school 
corporation,  signed  l)y  the  person  ))residing  at  the  meeting  to 
which  they  refer,  and  countersigned  l)y  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Wlienever  a  bye-law  or  resolution  is  amended  or  repealed, 
mention  must  be  made  of  this  in  the  margin  of  the  minutes 
opposite  such  bye-law  or  resolution. 

Copies  and  extracts  from  all  books,  registers,  archives,  docu- 
ments, and  papers  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  school  corporation 
which  are  certified  by  the  secretary-treasurer  are  evidence  of 
their  contents. 
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The  secretary-treasurer  collects  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys 
due  or  payable  to  the  school  corporation.  He  pays  out  of  tne 
fiinds  of  the  school  corporation  all  sums  of  money  due  by  it, 
whenever  authorised  to  do  so.  The  authorisation  of  the 
chairman  is  sufficient  for  sums  up  to  $10. 

No  secretary-treasurer  can,  under  a  penalty  of  S20  for  each 
infraction,  (1)  grant  discharges  to  ratepayers  or  other  pcrsoas 
indehtcd  to  the  school  corporation  for  school  taxes  or  other 
debts,  without  ha\dng  actually  received  in  cash  or  in  lawful 
vahie  the  amount  mentioned  in  such  discharges,  nor  (2)  lend 
direetly  or  indirectly  to  ratepayers  or  other  pereons  moneys 
rocoived  in  payment  of  school  taxes,  or  belonging  to  the  school 
c^)rporation. 

Tlie  secretary-treasurer  is  bound  to  keep,  in  the  form  pre- 
scril>ed,  books  of  account,  in  which  he  enters  fully  each  item  of 
recoipt  and  expenditure.  He  must  keep  in  the  archives  all 
vom oners  for  his  expendiUu'e.  He  is  further  bound  to  keep  a 
*'  repertory,"  in  which  particulars  are  entered  of  all  reports, 
apportionments,  valuations,  collections,  judgments,  maps,  plans, 

\ett:^Ts,  notices,  or,  generally,  of  all  papers  tnat  have  been  in  his 

possession  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

On  office  days  any  interested  person,  or  his  attorney  for  him, 
niay  inspect  and  examine  the  secretary-treasurer's  books  of 
aceount  and  vouchers  for  expenditure,  as  also  all  registers  and 
doouments  in  his  archives.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  bound  to 
Jeliver,  upon  payment  of  his  fees,  to  any  person  applying  for 
^li^m,  copies  or  extracts  from  any  book,  roll,  register,  document, 
^  other  paper  which  forms  part  of  the  archives.  Copies  must 
^  supphea  gratuitously  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  to 
"^^ibers  or  officers  of  the  school  corporation. 

^Jo  teacher  can  be  appointed  secretary-treasurer. 

^  *ie  school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  at  any  time  remove 


^^  Services  consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  the 
^nool  commissioners  or  trustees  may  require  of  him.     Never- 

^^l^as,  the  school  corporation  may,  by  resolution  and  with  the 

J^tfciorisation  of  the  superintendent,  grant  a  siipplementary  sura 

^ho  secretary-treasurer  for  the  use  of  his  office,  as  well  as  for 

*iL^ther  specified  consideration. 
.  ^  V-^  secretary-treasurer  may,  under  his  signature,  from  time  His  Assist- 
^-Vnae  appoint  an  assistant  secretary- treasurer,  who  has  the  *°*^- 

^o    rights,  powers,  privileges,  and    obligations    as    himself, 

*  ^^I>t  as  regards  secunty. 

1    V*^^  assistant  secretary-treasurer  enters  into  office  as  soon  as 
J^  "^its  received  written  notice  of  his  appointmeni.     He  may  bo 

In 

.■I  ~  •*»vi.i_;xacj    \JL      ixin    xiiiii:iiiifim      iic    Oi^^^ijd    iixivx\rx      uix^    i.%,  iTi^v/i.i.>Ji »-'*••.■»'.■  t     vJl 


.y^^^^ved  or  replaced  at  pleasure   by  the  secretary-treasurer. 
^^  Exercise  ot  his  functions  he  acts  under  the  responsibility 
^   secretary-treasurer,  and  under  that  of  the  sureties  of  that 
^^«r.    In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary- 
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treasurer,  his  assistant  continues  to  exercise  the  duties  until  the 
vacancy  is  filled. 

unination  Examination  of  accounts  of  Se&retary 'Treasurer. — (a)  By  the 
iccountft.  g(>]^QQl  Corporation. — He  prepares  and  submits  to  tne  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  in  July  of  every  year  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  oi  the  school  muni- 
cipality for  the  year  ending  80th  June  of  that  year.  As  soon  as 
the  statement  has  been  approved  by  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  he  prepares  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
assets  and  liabilities,  for  which  abstract  he  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  school  corporation.  This  abstract  must  be  read, 
posted  up,  or  otherwise  published  at  least  eight  days  before  the 
meeting  of  th^  ratepayers  called  by  him  for  the  election  of  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  (see  above).  He  must  fiunish  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  to  any  ratepayer  upon   the  payment   of 

twentv  cents. 

«/ 

(h)  By  Auditors. — The  school  corporation  appoints  one  or  two 
auditors  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  kept  by  their 
secretary-treasurer,  whether  in  or  out  of  office.  Such  auditors 
are  bound  to  report  respecting  all  accounts  of  the  corporation 
and  all  accounts  relating  to  any  subject  falling  within  their 
jurisdiction,  whenever  the  school  corporation  may  require  them 
to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  special  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  chairman  of  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
gives  written  notice  of  this  audit  to  the  secretary-treasiu^r 
requiring  him  to  attend,  so  as  to  give  all  the  explanations  that 
may  be  required  of  him.  This  notice  is  served  personally  or  by 
bailiff.  And  if  the  secretary^ tj-easurer  refuses  or  neglects  to 
attend,  the  auditor  proceeds  with  his  work  none  the  less,  and 
forwards  his  report  to  the  corporation.  They  then  adopt  the 
report  in  whole  or  in  part,  ana  certify  the  amount  due  to  the 
auditor  for  his  services,  and  communicate  the  result  of  their 
meeting  to  the  secret-ajy-treasurer  by  scrvdng  upon  him  by  bailiff  " 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  respecting  the  report. 

The  secretary- treasurer  must,  within  fifteen  days,  pay  the  ^ 
amount  which  is  found  deficient  in  his  accounts.  He  mav,  ^ 
however,  contest  the  auditor's  report  by  giving  notice,  within^ 
fifteen  days,  to  the  school  corporation.  This  notice  is  served^ 
upon  the  chairman  by  a  bailifi.  The  corporation  then  forwardE 
the  auditor's  report,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  proceedings,  oft"« 
the  notice  given  to  them  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  of  other.K: 
documents  connected  with  the  matter,  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  then  appoints  a  school  mspector  or  an\S4^ 
other  person  to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  in  presence  ot^ 
the   parties  or  after  they   have  been  duly    summoned.     Th 


must  be  paid  without   delay,   and   legal   proceedings  must 
instituted  to  execute  the  decision  in  default  of  such  payment ^ 
The  decision  of  the  Superintendent  fixes  the  amount  of  the  cost    " 
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And  expenses  of  the  inspector  or  other  person  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  (For  an  alternative  action  open  to  the  Superintendent 
or  tne  school  corporation  in  such  cases  see  below.) 

{c.y  By  the  Superintendent. — Where  difficulties  arise  between 
the  school  corporation  and  its  secretary  -  treasurer,  in  or 
out  of  office,  or  when  a  written  application  to  the  superin- 
tendent is  made  by  at  least  five  ratepayers,  having  for  its 
object  the  revision  of  the  accounts  submitted  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  Superintendent  may  cause  those  accounts  or 
copies  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him»  and  may  render  judgment 
in  detail  and  upon  the  whole  of  them.  His  judgment  has 
the  force  of  an  award  of  arbitrators  between  all  tiie  parties. 
The  superintendent  may,  also,  himself  proceed  to  the  place 
^  question,  or  appoint  a  delegate  in  his  stead.  The  exami- 
nation must  take  place  on  the  day  and  hour  and  at  the 
P^ce  fixed  in  a  notice  duly  served  five  days  previously  bv  a 
^ilitt'  upon  the  corporation  and  its  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall 
have  a  nght  to  attend  or  to  be  represented  at  the  examination. 

The  secretary-treasurer  may  in  certain  circumstances  apply 
^?  ^he  corporation  by  written  notice  served  by  bailiff  upon  the 
CQa,innan  for  the  appointment  of  an  auditor  to  examine  his 
^^ounts  within  eight  days ;  in  default  of  his  appointment,  or  in 
the  «iuditor's  default,  he  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  Super- 
^^ndent. 

^Vhenever  the  Superintendent  is  assured  that  a  secretary- 

trea«urer>  accounts  nave  not  been  rendered,  or,  having  been 

J^^^dered,  are  informal,  irregular,  illegal,  fraudulent,  or  erroneous, 

—^  '^ciay,  in  his  own  individual  name,  sue  the  secretary-treasurer 

"®^<>re  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  in  an  action  to  render 

^^oiints,  or  to  secure  the  rerormation,  correction,  or  revision  of 

^^  accounts  80  rendered.     He  may  demand  that  all  agreements 

^?^^^ired  into  between  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  and 

.^^ii"  secretary-treasurer,  or  any  other  person,  with  reference 

^   ^\ich  accounts  or  their  rendering  be  set  aside,  annulled,  or 

2^^^^<iified  in  whole  or  in  part.     But  the  Superintendent  may  not 

_^^^r  into  any  such  suit  without  first  making  a  demand  by 

^^ice  upon  tne  school  commissioners  or  trustees  to  institute 

•p^^Vi  action  themselves  within  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice. 

^^  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  is  served 

A  ^I^Ti  the  school  corporation  by  a  bailiff  of  the  Superior  Court. 

^^^^"^^r  the  delay  indicated  in  the  notice  has  expired,  the  Supcrin- 


•jvJ^^ent  must  institute  action  if  the  corporation  has  not  done  so. 
*^^  Superintendent  has,  however,  power  in  any  case  to  intervene 
"Vratcn  proceedings,  and  advance  them  in  such  a  suit,  if  it  l>e 
flight  by  the  school  corporation.  And  the  suits  or  interventions 
^  the  Superintendent  are  at  the  expense  of  the  school  com- 
•^^sioners  or  trustees.  (This  procedure  may  also  be  adopted  by 
^  Superintendent  or  by  the  school  corporation  in  the  case 
^^^d(Ki  for  above.) 
XTie  sureties  of  any  secretary-treasurer  may  bo  made  parties 
any  action  brought  against  a  secretary- treasurer  by  the 
^  T>6rmtendent 
Xastly,  if  the  school  corporation  neglect  or  lefoae  lo  \xvs\\\m\a 
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proceedings,  the  Superintendent  may  in  his  own  name  sue  any 
secretary-treasurer  in  or  out  of  office  for  the  recovery  from  him 
of  any  sum  of  money  which  belongs  to  the  school  corporation, 
whether  that  money  arise  from  the  Government  grants,  the 
collection  of  school  taxes,  monthly  fees,  or  other  school  dues 
received  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  office. 

There  are  certain  special  rules  about  Fabtnque  Schools.  The 
Fahrique  of  a  parish  is  the  vestry-board  or  Ijoard  of  church- 
wardens. The  Fahrique.  of  anv  parish  and  the  school  commis- 
sioners or  trustees  in  charge  of  it  may  by  mutual  agreement  unite 
the  Fahrique  schools  in  operation  with  any  of  the  public  schools 
for  one  or  more  years.  Any  Fahriqiie  contributing  not  less 
than  $50  annually  towards  the  support  of  any  school  under  the 
management  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees  thereby 
acquires  a  right  for  the  cure  and  churchwarden  in  office  to  be 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  that  school  only,  if  they 
were  not  so  before.  But  no  Fahrique  may  unite  its  school  to 
those  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees  of  another  faith, 
except  under  an  express  and  formal  a^eement  between  the 
Fahrique  and  the  school  corporation  of  different  faith. 

This  account  of  the  Local  Administration  may  be  concluded  by 
the  following  statistics  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  Annual 
Report  for  1898-99. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  SchooUy  Boards  of  Cow.- 
missioners  and  TrusteeSy  SchoolhoxLses  Owned  avd  Leaded , 
Materials  of  School  buildings. 


General  Statistics. 


Roman 


Protes- 


Catholics. ,    tants. 


Municipalities  under  control  of  com- 
missioners or  trustees. 


Schoolhouses  belonging  to  commis- 
sioners or  trustees. 

Schoolhouses  leased  to  commissioners 
or  trustees. 

Houses  used  for  independent  schools    - 

Total    -    -    - 


1,016 


304 


Wooden  houses 
Brick  houses 
Stone  houses 


Total 


—  5,802 


5,171 
373 
258 

5,802 
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III. — Finance,  Provincial  and  Local. 

There  is  little  especially  remarkable  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Quebec  educational  system.  Accordingly,  it  will 
bo  unnecessary  to  give  the  regulations  in  such  detail  as  seemed 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  local  authorities. 

Schook  are  maintained  (a)  by  grants  from  the  '*  Common 
School  Fund  "  of  the  Province,  (h)  by  local  school  taxes,  whether 
usual  or  special. 

To  entitle  any  school  to  its  share,  whether  of  the  general  ConditionE 
^^Jimon  school  fund  or  of  the  local  school  fund  (i.e.,  to  grants  of  aid. 
froai  the  "Common  School  Fund"  of  the  Province  or  to 
apportionment  from  the  school  fund  of  the  local  authority, 
^J^tlier  it  be  a  corporation  of  school  commissioners  or  of 
sciooj  trustees)  it  is  requisite  and  sufficient  that  the  school 
^  ^Oestion  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

S^-y  The  school  must  be  conducted  under  the  management  of 
scnool  commissioners  or  school  trustees  in  accordance  with  the 
''^^la.tions ; 

,   ^^*y    The  school  must  have  been  in  actual  operation  during  at 
least  ^ight  months ; 

,  '^O    The  school  must  have  been  attended  by  at  least  fifteen  chil- 

^®^>  periods  of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  being  excepted. 

(^  ^p^cial  indulgence  is  allowed  whenever  the  school  corporation 

^^    l>e  shown  to  have  endeavoured  in  good  faith  to  carry  out 

^"^    la.w,  by  which  a  share  of  the  school  fund,  general  or  local, 

^^y  V>e  paid  for  each  school  where  there  are  fifteen  or  more 

^H       ^^^  of   school    age,  although   the  school    has   not    been 

*  ^nded  by  that  number  during  the  year.) 

1  V"*-)  Reports  must  have  been  made  to  the  School  Corporation 
/  the  teacher,  and  also  by  at  least  two  of  the  school  commis- 
^^txers  or  trustees. 

v^O  A  public  examination  must  have  been  held  in  the  school. 

y  V6.)  A.  Report,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  School  Corpora- 
f^^  and  by  its  secretary-treasurer,  must  have  been  transmitted 
t*ie  Superintendent  every  six  months. 

j^  ^*'}  A  sum  equal  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
Jj^^^cipality  must  have  been  raised.     A  special  exemption  can, 

JJ^^ver,  be  made  in  the  case  of  poor  municipalities. 
I^U^^e  Superintendent  may,  upon  a  represcntiition  to  the  fact  Exemptioi 
Q;tr^^^   the  School  Commissioners  or  trustees  have  in  good  faith  municipali 
t^  ^?^^  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  upon  proof  of  this  fact 
p^  ^is  satisfaction,  exempt  the  municipality  from  the  whole  or 
1^  ^^    of  the  tax  that  would  otherwise  nave  to  be  raised  in  order 
^^    ^:iititle  the  municipality   to  its  share  from   the  Provincial 
^^^tnon  school  fimd.     He  may  pay  the  amount  of  share  in  this 
^»  although  the  amount  of  the  tax  actually  levied  falls  short 
^lie  amount  required,  i.e.,  although  the  amount  locally  raised 
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be  not  as  great  as  the  amount  of  share  from  the  Provincial 
grant. 

(8.)  Teachers  with  diplomas  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
scBool. 

(9.)  Teachers  must  have  been  paid  every  six  months. 

(10.)  Only  those  books  authorised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
should  have  been  used. 

(11.)  The  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  or 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  Superintendent,  must  have  been  observed. 

The  sum  annually  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  aid  of  poor 
nmnicipalities  is  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  according  to 
a  division  made  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  religious  faith  to  which 
such  school  municipalities  belong. 

stribution       The  Fund  and  its  distribution. — The  sums  constituting  the 
I^F    d  Common   School   Fund  of  the  Province  may  be  paid  by  the 
*  Superintendent  in  two  semi-annual  payments,  under  two  account- 
able warrants  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  be  issued  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Superintendent  deposits  these  sums  in  some  bank, 
according  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct; 
and  apportions  it  according  to  law  among  the  various  muni- 
cipalities. He  pays  to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  the 
shares  belonging  to  the  municipalities  they  represent  by  cheques 
drawn  upon  the  bank  and  made  payable  to  their  order ;  andf  he 
nmst  account  according  to  law  for  all  moneys.  The  shares  must 
be  paid  to  the  school  corporations  by  the  Superintendent  in  two 
half-yearly  payments.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
may  direct  the  payment,  out  of  the  general  (local)  school  fund 
in  their  hands,  of  such  contingent  expenses  as  are  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  Regulations 

Any  sums  of  money  which  have  not  been  specially  appropri- 
ated by  provision  of  the  donors,  vendors,  or  others,  and  all  sums 
arising  from  the  allowance  for  schools,  from  school  taxes  or  from 
any  source  other  than  inonthly  fees,  form  the  school  fund  in  each 
municipality  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees. 
The  school  fund  thus  formed  is  divided,  distributed,  and  employed 
by  them ; 

(1.)  either  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  m  each  school  district  capable  of  attending 
school ;  or, 

^^2.)  by  making  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  the  com- 
missioners or  trustees  pay  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  maintenance  of  school  houses, 
the  purchase  of  books,  school  furniture,  and  other  contingent 
expenses. 
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le  school  commissioners  or  trustees  after  having  adopted  one 

or  'the  other  of  these  two  methods,  cannot  change  it  within  two 
unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Superintenaent. 
m  all  cases,  the  school  corporation  must  deduct  from  this 
scfcm-ool  fund  a  sum  of  eighty  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  model 
scfcM^ool,  if  there  be  one  m  the  municipality,  in  addition  to  the 
sh^a-ie  which  such  model  school  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 


re  girls'  school,  if  there  be  one  in  the  municipality,  is 
coxinted  as  constituting  in  itself  one  school  district,  and  the 
Dacxiel  school  as  another  school  district.  The  share  of  the 
nioneys  to  be  allotted  to  the  girls'  school  and  the  model  school 
^  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  prescribed 
for  attending  school,  residing  in  the  school  district  in  wnich  such 
scliools  are  estabUshed. 

The  Superintendent  may  refuse  the  school  grant  for  any  year 
^  Aiijr  mimicipality  in  which  the  commissioners  or  trustees  have 
^^  rendered  sufficient  accounts,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  of 
the  ^application  of  the  school  moneys  for  the  years  preceding,  or 
^^^  «^.ny  one  of  them,  whatever  be  the  source  wnence  those 
moix^ys  were  derived. 

Tlxe  Superintendent  may  refuse  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  Refusal  of 
^\   tili^e  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  which  would  otner-  ^^"®  ^!L 

T  11.  11  ••!•.  Common 

be  payable  to  any  school  mumcipality, —  School  Fun 


(X^  if  his  instructions  or   those  of   the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,   or  of  either   of   its  committees,   have   been  dis- 
;  or. 


(2)  if  unqualified  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  com- 
^^'f^issioners  or  trustees ;  or, 

C3)  if  a  qualified  teacher  has  been  dismissed  by  the  school 
^nninissioners  or  trustees  before  the  end  of  his  engagement,  and 
foi"  Ho  valid  or  just  cause.  He  may,  further,  pay  out  of  the 
?uare  of  the  municipality  such  indemnity  as  appears  to  him 
Jiistly  (Jue  to  any  teacher  unjustly  dismissed  by  tlic  s(»hool 
^'potation  of  that  municipality. 

I^^t  of  the  permanent  and   additional  legislative  grant   for  Sum  reservi 
^*^ool  purposes  in  the  Province,  the  following  sums  may,  with  g^cifd^ 

^  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  be  set  apart  purposes. 

^  Expended  yearly  by  the  Superintendent,  for  the  following 
P^^lK>se8  :— 

VX.^  A  sum  for  special  aid  to  public  schools  in  poor  school 
^^icipalities. 

j    ^^.)  A  sum  to  encourage  the  publication  and  circulation  of  a 
^^^tial  of  public  instruction. 

x8.)  A  sum  towards  forming  a  fund  for  the  support  of  super- 
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annuated  or  worn  out  public  school  teachers  in  the  Province, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
the  Superintendent  or  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

iplications      Any    sum   of  monev  whatever  arising  from  the  general  or 
tocal         local    school    fimd    which   is  not    employed    by    the    School 
lool  Fund.  Commissioners,    Trustees,  or  Secretary-Treasurers   during   the 
year  in  which  it  is  received  must  be  deposited  by  them  or  placed 
out  at  interest,  in  order  to  create  revenue  for  the  School  Cor- 
poration. 

If  in  any  school  district  there  is  no  school  in  operation,  the 
School  Commissioners  or  Trustees  deposit  the  money  to  which 
the  district  would  bo  entitled  at  interest  in  some  savings  or 
other  chartered  bank,  where,  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers 
of  the  district,  they  allow  it  to  accumulate  during  a  term  not 
exceeding  four  years,  to  be  thereafter  used  by  them  either  in  the 
purchase  of  ground  or  in  building  a  school-house,  or  towards 
other  educational  purposes  in  the  school  district. 

The  Superintendent  may  authorise  the  School  Corporation  in 
any  municipality  to  apply  the  share  coming  for  any  one  year  to 
any  school  district,  tne  inhabitants  of  which  have  contributed 
nothing  or  too  little  during  the  same  year  to  the  common  fimd 
of  that  municigality,  in  such  manner  as  the  Superintendent 
may  direct,  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  munici- 
pality, instead  of  depositing  the  share  in  a  bank.  The  amounts 
already  placed  in  any  bauK  for  any  school  district  in  like  cases 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  full  detail  the  regulations 
governing — 

a.  Valuation. 

h.  The  iTYipo^itiaii  of  Taxes. 

c.  Their  Collection  by  Seizure.. 

d.  New  and  Special  Taxes. 

e.  Voluntary  Gontrihvutions. 

f  Collection  of  Taxes  from  Corporations,  including  Religiotis 
or  Educational  bodies,  and 

g.  Capitalisation  of  Debt. 

Nevertheless,  certain  distinctive  features  of  the  school  finance 
of  the  Province  may  with  advantage  be  given  in  rough  outline 
under  each  of  these  headings. 

OTwV^^  °^      a.  Wherever  a  Valuation  of  Property  has  already  been  made 
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by  ordor  of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  serves  as  the  basis  of 
the   t:.^x.es  to  be  imposed  for  school  purposes.     A  copy  of  any 
such       valuation  must  be  furnished  to  the  school  corporation,  on 
dema-rxd,  by  the  municipal  council.     But  if  there  be  no  existing 
proj>^^X"t,y  valuation  upon  which  school  taxes  can  be  based,  the 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  may  cause  a  property  valuation 
to  bo    made  by  three  valuators  appointed  and  authorized  by  them 
for  "trlxat  purpose.     A  new  valuation  roll  is  necessary  in  cases 
where,  a  school  municipality  having  been  so  formed  as  to  include 
parts^  of  other  municipalities,  the  valuation  rolls  in  force  in  those 
munioipalities  are   not  uniform.      A  penaltj^  of  ten  dollars  is 
attaclied  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  or  trustees, 
either  to  demand  a  copy  ot  an  existing  valuation  roll  or,  failing 
that,  to  cause  one  to  oe  made.     The  commissioners  or  trustees 
"^y  «.niend  a  valuation   roll  when  they  deem  it  expedient  to  do 
^'Provided  eight  days' public  notice  is  given  of  their  intention. 
^nisa,l  or  neglect  on  the  imrt  of  persons  in  possession  of  an 
existing  valuation  applicable  to  the  levying  of  school  taxes  to 
^^iX  Over  a  copy  of  such  valuation  to  the  school  corporation  on 
'^^rid   carries  a  penalty   of    twenty    dollars.      The    persons 
auttxorised  to  make  the  property  valuation  upon  which  school 
taxes  SLTe  to  be  based,  have  the  right  to  enter  at  all  times  in  and 
^P^tx    any  property  to  inspect  it,  and  to  require  from  the  pro- 
P"^^^r  or  occupant  any  information  calculated  to  aid   in   the 
'^^^tig  or  completing  of  the  valuation.     Obstruction  or  refusal 
on  cli^  p^y^^  Qf  occupants  to  give  relevant  or  necessary  informa- 
lotx  i;5  punished  by  a  penalty  of  four  dollars.     When  a  valuation 
t]\    ^^^^  taxes  has  once  been  made,  it  can  only  be  amended  by 
^   Authority  which  ordered  it  to  be  made,     ^o  person  can  act 
^  ^^^luator  for  school  purposes  unless  he  is  a  proprietor  of  real 
J^J^^T^onal  property  in  the  municipality  to  the  amount  of  400 

j      •    Sc/iool  taxes  are  imposed  between  July  1  and  September  1,  Iinpositio 

1    ^*ich  year,  and  must  be  paid  at  any  time  on  demand.     At  ^^^^*  ^* 

(^^^  thirty  days'  notice  must  be  given  before  enforcing  payment. 

Jj.  *^ool  corporations  and  their  secretary-treasurers  may,  in  their 

^J/^^tion,  receive  the  amount  of  tjixes  and  monthly  fees  in 

**  ^^Vice,  at   prices   to   be   fixed   by   them.      Even   though   no 

^  *^I>laint  be  made,  the  commissioners  or  trustees  must  examine 

jj^     amend   the  collection   roll    and    rectify  errors    made    in 

j^  ^^csribing  valuations  or  names   of  persons   taxed ;   or  insert 

Qj^f^^s  of  persons  and   descriptions  oi  lands  which  have  been 

w^  ^^t-ed,  and  strike  out  those  erroneously  inserted.     The  rate- 

y^:^  must  be  informed  of  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the 

^^^^ing  at  which   the  roll  is  to  be  examined  and  amended. 

ij/^5^   rate-payer  may  demand  that  the  collection  roll  be  amended 

1^     ^Xiy  of  tne  particulars  just  mentioned,  either  by  producing 

2^^plaint  in  writing  before  or  upon  the  day  nxed   for  its 

*^'^^ination,  or    by    stating    his    complaint    verbally    at    the 

^jjP^^^nation.      The  commissioners   or   trustees   must  consider 

complaints    made   verbally  or    in    writing    and    hear    all 
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interested  persons  present.  Amendments  to  the  collection 
roll  miist  be  entered  upon  it  or  upon  a  paper  annexed  to  it 
with  the  initials  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  declaration 
testifying  to  their  accuracy  and  determining  their  number  must 
be  annexed  to  the  collection  roll  under  the  signatures  of  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

lection  by     c  Collection  by  Seizvure — Public  notice  of  30  days  having  been 
Kure.         given  that  payment  of  school  taxes  will  be  enforced,  and  twenty 
days  after  that  delay  having  passed,  the  collection  of  school  taxes 
may  be  enforced  by  the  corporation,  either  by  suit  or  prosecution, 
or  by  a  warrant  of  distress,  or  by  adjudication  and  sale  by  the 
municipality  of  the  property  liable  K)r  school  taxes.     A  special 
notice  of  demand  for  payment  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  sums  due,  nmst  be  served  by  the  secretary-treasurer 
upon  ratepayers  before  proceeding  by  warrant,  distress,  or  adjudi- 
cation and  sale.     Seizure  and  sale  are  made  under  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  and  addressed 
to  a  bailiff,  who  executes  it  under  his  oath  of  office.     But  the 
chairman  does  not  incur  any  personal  responsibility  in  giving 
and  signing  such  a  warrant.     He  merely  acts  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  corporation  in  whose  interest  the  distress  is 
made.     The  day  and  place  of  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
seized  must  be  announced  by  the  bailiff  by  public  notice ;  and 
the  notice  must  state  the  names  and  quahty  of  the  ratepayers 
whose  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  sold.     In  the  absence  of  the 
ratepayer,   or  if  he  refuses  to  open  cupboards,  chests,  &c.,  the 
bailiff  may,  by  an  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  corporation 
or  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  cause  the  same  to  be  opened  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  with  all  necessary  force.    Any  ratepayer 
who  has  been  required  to  pay  as  school  taxes  a  larger  sum  than 
he  owes,  or  who  has  already  paid,  as  well  as  any  person  having 
a  right  of  ownership  or  a  privilege  on  the  property  seized,  may 
oppose  the  seizure  and  sale.     His  opposition  must  be  supported  by 
an  affidavit  attesting  the  truth  of  the  allegations  it  contains,allowed 
by  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county  or  district,  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  mamstrates' 
court  in  the  district.     One  of  these  authorities  must  endorse  the 
affidavit  and  annex  to  it  an  order  to  the  bailiff  to  return  the 
warrant  of  distress  to  the  Court  whence  the  writ  issued.     But 
permission  to  make  an  affidavit  of  opposition  is  not  granted  unless 
a  deposit  of  five  dollars  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  or  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  claimed  by  the  warrant,  if 
that  sum  be  less  than  five  dollars.     The  opposition  is  subsequently 
heard  and  decided  according  to  the  orainary  practice  of  the 
Court.     The  proceeds  of  any  sale  are  distributed  by  the  Court 
and  are  paid  by  the  sccreUxry-treasurer  according  to  its  order. 
When  no  opposition  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  moveables  is  made,  the  bailiff  pays  over  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  after  deducting  the  costs  of  seizure  and  sale,  to  the 
secretary-treasurer;  and  he  applies  the  proceeds  towards  the  pay- 
ment of^the  school  taxes,  for  which  the  warrant  of  distress  was 
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issued.     If  there  be  any  surplus,  it  is  paid   by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  ratepayer  whose  goods  and  chattels  were  sold. 

d.  New  and  Special  Taxes. — Whenever  a  general  or  special  New  and 
tax  in  any  school  municipality  is  annulled  or  set  aside,  the  special  ta 
school  commissioners  or  trustees  must  forthwith,  in  a  summary 
manner,  cause  a  new  tax  to  be  imposed.  This  new  tax  is 
imposed  and  takes  effect  for  the  whole  time,  past  and  future,  for 
which  the  tax  so  annulled  or  set  aside  would  have  been  in  force 
had  it  been  valid.  The  annulling  of  a  tiix  does  not,  however, 
have  the  effect  of  invalidating  any  paymciU^  made  under  the 
authoritv  of  the  tax  so  annulled,  but  such  payments  go  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  new  tax  for  the  periocl  for  which  they  have 
teen  made.  The  tax  so  annulled  is  declared  invalid  foi 
the  future  only,  and  not  with  reganl  to  any  judgments  then 
«/ready  rendered  to  enforce  payment. 

It  is  lawfid  for  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  in  every 

sehool    municipality,    with    the    approval   of    the   Lieutenant-' 

ovemor  in  Council,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  money  to 

levied  had   been  bona  fide   expended   in   the   construction 

f    model    or    elementary  school-houses,    to   impose  a  special 

^^.^sessment  for  the  pavment  of  debts  contractect  by  the  com- 

^xmissioners  or  trustees  for  the  construction  of  the  school  houses, 

ver  and  above  the  amount  allowed  by  law ;  and  the  amount  of 

ny  such  special  assessment  may  also  include  the  cost  incurred 

>y  municipaUties  in  suits  respecting  the  previous  assessment.     In 

«:3ases   where  a  special  assessment  has   been   so  anmdlcd,   the 

'■ratepayers  who  have  paid  their  share   have   not   the   right   to 

^fce  reimbursed  the  amount  so  paid  by  them ;  but,  in  any  sub- 

ssequent  assessment  levied  for  the  same  purpose,  credit  is  given 

^hem  for  the  amounts  so  paid  by  them  upon  the  assessment 

annulled. 

The  Superintendent  may  cause  Hpecud   Taxes  to   be   levied 

in  any  municipaUty  or  district,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 

incurred    by    the    school    conunissioners    or     trustees     within 

the  limit.s   of  their   powei-s,   or  which  have  been  adjudged  by 

a  Court  of  Justice  to  be  due  by  sufh  municipality  or  district; 

and,  whenever  such  debts  have  been  contracted  by  a  nnuiiei])ality 

subsequently  divided  into  several  nunncipalities,  or  the  limits  of* 

which    have    been    subsequently   altered,   the    Superintendent 

apportions   the   piiyment   of  such   debt^   equitably   among  the 

^veral   municipalities   liable   for  them.     If  there  be  no  funds 

Available   for   tne   payment   of   the   sum  of  money  which  the 

^ohool  corporation  is  condemned  by  judgment  to  pay,  the  com- 

^Xissioners   or  trustees   rnust  apply  to  tlie   Superintendent  for 

*^^ithorization   to   levy   a  special    tnx    to    pay   the   amount   of 

^Vie  judgment.      If    the    Superintendent    authorizes     such     a 

^V^ecial  tax,  a  special  collection  roll  must  forthwith  be  prepared. 

he  judgment   creditor   may   obtain   the   issuij    of    a    writ    of 

^ecution   against  the  school  (corporation  in  default.  (1)  if  the 

uperintendent  does  not  furnish  the  authority  for  the  spcrial 

.X   within  fifteen  davs  from  the  time  when    it   is   demanded 

om    him;    (2)    if  tte    amount    of    iIk*    special    tax     whi(*h 
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he  has  authorized  has  not  been  collected ;    (3)    if  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  have  not  proceeded  to  complete  the 
collection  roll  within  the  fifteen  days  following  the  date  of  the 
authorisation  by  the  Superintendent ;  (4)  if  the  commissioners 
or  trustees  refuse  or  neglect  in  any  manner  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  the  collection  roll,  or  to  collect  the  tax,  in  whole 
or  in  part.     Such  a  writ  of  execution  is  addressed  and  delivered 
to  the  sherifll:*  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  municipality  in 
question  is  situated,  and  enjoins  him — (1)  to  levy  from  the  school 
corporation,  w^ith  all  possible  dispatch,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
witn  interest,  and  the  costs  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  execu- 
tion ;  (2)  in  default  of  immediate  payment  by  the  school  cor- 
poration, to  seize  and  sell  any  moveable  property  held  by  it,  and 
any  real  estate  belonging  to  it,  upon  vc-hich  the  judgment  creditor 
may  have  a  privilege  or  hypothec,  and  of  which  the  seizure  and 
sale  may  be  ordered  by  the  iudgment.     And  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  real  or  personal  property  to  be  seized  or  sold  (or 
if  the  property  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment)  an  alids 
writ  of^  execution  may  be  issued  against  the  school  coi-poration 
in  default,  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  enjoining  him — (1)  to 
levy  from  the  school   corporation  the  whole  sum  (or  the  sum 
remaining  due,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  debt,  with  interest  and 
costs  including  those  of  the  judgment,  by  apportioning  the  sum 
required  on  all  the  rateable  real  property  in  the  school  munici- 
pality liable  for  the  judgment,  in  proportion  to  its  value;  and 
(2)  to  collect  the  tax  imposed  by  nim,  and  to  make  a  return  to 
the  Court  of  the  amount  levied  and  of  his  proceedings,  so  soon 
as  the  amount  of  the  debt,  interest,  and  costs  has  been  collected, 
or  from  time  to  time  as  the  Court  may  order.     The  sheriff  may 
then  procure  from  the  secretary-treiisurer  the  valuation  roll  in 
force,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  supply  this,  may  take  possession  of  it. 
If  no  valuation  roll  exists,  he  proceeds  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 
taxable   property  himself.     The   sheriff  publishes   the  special 
collection  roll  made  by  him  for  this  apportionment ;  and  nears 
and  decides  all  complamts  made  either  m  writmg  or  verbally  by 
the  ratepayers;    and  he  then  makes  such  amendments  to  the 
special  collection  roll  as  he  may  deem  right.     The  special  tax  is 
payable  at  the  sheriffs  office  at  the  expiration  of  a  delay  of 
thirty  days.   Almost  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  collection, 
the  special  notice  for  uncollectea  taxes,  opposition,  &c.,  apply  in 
this  case  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinaiT  school  tax  collected  by  a 
school  corporation.     The  sheriff  finally  transmits  a  copy  of  nis 
special  collection  roll,  showing  therein  what  amounts  have  been 
(M^llected,  to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  after  having 
levied  the  w^hole  amount  set  forth  in  the  (dias  writ  of  execution, 
with  interest  and  costs.     And  if  any  surplus  remain  in  his  hands 
it  belongs  to  the  school  corporation,  and  is  paid  over  by  him  to  it. 
All  arrears  in  ordinary  school  t^ixes  belong  to   the  school  cor- 
poration.    If  judgment  is   rendered  for  a  debt   due   for   the 
)uilding  of  a  school-house  for  which  a  portion  only  of  the  school 
municipality  is  liable,  the  judgment,  tne  writ  of  execution,  and 
the  cdias  wTit  of  execution  must  mention  the  fact.     The  tax  in 
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tViis   case  is  imposed  only  upon  the  real  property  situated  in  that 
par-t*  of  the  municipality  which  is  liable  under  the  judgment. 

e.    Voluntary    Contrihutiona. — When,    in  any  school  muni-  Voluntary 

cii>«,lity,  the  valuation  of  property  has  been  duly  made  and  the  Contribu- 

scaool  tax  based  upon  it  has  been  imposed  before  September  1  in  ^^®°®- 

any  year,  tor  the  then  following  school  year,  the  persons  so  taxed, 

or  amy  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  school  municipality  or 

school   district,  may  pay  as  a  voluntary  contribution  mto  the 

hands    of    the  secretary-treasurer,  the   sum  required,  for  the 

school-year   then  commenced,  to  equal  the  amount  of  public 

moneys  granted  to  the  municipality  out  of  the  school  fund  for 

thiit  school  ye^ir.     The  payment  of  such  voluntary  contribution 

must    be  attested  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the"  peace,  by  the 

score tnry-treasurer,  and  by  the  chairman  or  other   member   of 

the  school  corporation.      This  attestation  must  bo  transmitted 

to    tlie  Superintendent  before   November   10.     The  secretary- 

trc^Hstirer  is  not  .empowered  to  receive  the   amount  of  such  a 

voluntary  contribution  by  portions  or  otherwise  than  in  one  and 

the  Sivme  pavment.     He  holds  the  amount  in  lieu  of  the  fund 

whieli.  would  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for  the  school  year  so 

commenced,  and  the  tax  thereupon  becomes  inoperative  K)r  that 

year    in  the  school  municipality  or  district;  but  the  monthly 

school  fees,  and  any  tax  imposed  for  the  erection   of  school- 

hou^^g  jg  levied  by  tne  school  municipality  or  district,  when  they 

navo  not  been  voluntarily  paid. 

/•     Collection  of  Taxes  from  Corporations. — The  school  com-  Collection 

^^^^ toners  for  a  school  municipality  alone  have  power  to  levy  ^"^^'^^igiou 

^^<>^  on  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  corporations  and  incor- *™^^^onj, 

I^ra.^^1  companies.     But  they  pav  over  annually  to  the  tricstees 

*   portion  of  all  the  taxes  le\iea  by  them  on  corporations  or 

I  ^^  panics,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Govenmient  grant  for 

"^^"^    jsame  year  is  divided  between  them  and  the  tnistees.     The 

P^^'^ion  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and 

/^^  t,lie  payment  of  debts  which  is  thus  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 

^^^*Ht  be  set  apart  by  them  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  their 

J      ^^    school-houses.      No    religious,   charitable,   or  educ^itional 

^t  '^^itutions  or  corporations  can  be  tiixed  for  school  purposes  on 

^/^    property  occupied  by  them  for  the  objects  for  which  they 

jjj^^^  mstituted.     feut  they  may  be  taxed  by  the  school  commis^- 

l^/^^^rs  or  trustees  of  the  religious  majority  or  minority  to  which 

d      -X  belong  on  all  property  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 

j^P.^>'ingany  income  for  themselves.     Such  a  tixx  must  be  used 

1^^     the  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 


^    5*    ^^^  purposes   of  school-taxes   in   the  same   manner   as   is 
I  _^*^s$CTibed    lor    the    properties   of    other    coi*j)orations   and   of 
'^rporated  companies. 
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Any  non-resident  proprietor  may  declare  in  writing  to  the 
school  commissioners  ana  trustees  nis  intention  of  dividing  his 
taxes  between  the  schools  of  the  majority  and  those  of  the 
minority.  In  that  case  the  school  commissioners  continue  to 
levy  and  receive  such  taxes  and  pay  over  to  the  trustees  such 
part  or  proportion  of  them  as  the  proprietor  may  direct  to  be  so 
paid  over. 

[/.  Capitalisation. — Any  school  corporation  in  a  city  or  town 
may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  upon  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  capitalise  tne  debts  by  it  lawfully  contracted  or  to 
be  contracted,  and  stipulate  for  the  payment  thereof  by  annuities 
covering  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years.  Such  annuities 
include  the  interest  and  the  proportion  of  the  capital  which  is  to 
be  paid  yearly  to  extinguish  the  debt  at  the  date  agreed  upon. 
The  corporation  may,  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  issue,  for  the'payment  of  such 
annuities,  debentures  maturing  every  six  montns  or  every  yetvr 
until  the  loan  is  paid  off.     (Statute  of  1893.) 

This  section  of  the  subject  may  be  concluded  and  illustrated 
by  two  statisticiil  tables.  The  second  of  these  gives  in  some 
detail  the  sources  and  applications  of  school  fimds,  whether 
provincial  or  municipal  {i.e.,  local) : — 


(i.)       Amounts  Expended  on  Public  Instruction  in  1889-90. 


Amounts  voted  hy  the  Legislature  : 

» 

cts. 

» 

cts. 

Ordinary  and  special  grants 

386,835 

00 

Amounts  voted  in  aid  of  literary  and 

.scientific  institutions     - 

19,r>5() 

^X) 

I06,48r» 

00 

Amounts ]>fi id  />//  tfte  Ratejnii/ei's  : 

Annual  tiixes 

HI  5,31 3 

UJ 

Si)ecial  taxes 

87,495 

00 

Monthly  contributions 

244,972 

00 

Amounts  expended  by  institutions  of 

superior  education 

1,292,617 

00 

2,440,397 

00 

-         -         - 

- 

Total*  - 

2,846,882 

00 

*  At  $5  to   £1   the  amounts   are:    Legislature,   £81,297:   Ratei)ayers.-« 
£488,079^.     Total,  £569,376^. 
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upou  the  report  of  the  Inspector.    These  last  relations  apply 
only  to  inspections  or  inqmries  which  do  not  take  place  at  the 
time   of  the  Inspector's  ordinary   visit   to   the   schools   of   the 
municipality  in  question, 
rtractiona        Instructions  to  School  Inspectors  are  from  time  to  time  issued 
id  Number,  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction     These  are  written 
by   the    Superintendent,   and   deal    with   particular  points   of 
importance  for  the  time  being.     There  is  no  annual  publication 
issued  to  Inspectors  similar  to  the  "  Revised  Instructions  to 
H.M.  Inspectors  "  issued  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1897-8  there  were  42  Inspectors. 
apMtoi's         The  following  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  from  the  Annual 
*""■         Report  for  1897-8,  ot  the  returns  made  by  Inspectors  to  the 
Superintendent.    In  two  cases,  it  would  seem,  no  visit  was  paid 
by  an  Inspector  to  the  schools. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  Committee  may,  upon  DiBmissal 
<5omi)laint  to  that  eflPect,  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  Inspector, 
^onauct  of  any  Inspector  of  Schools  accused  of  bad  conduct, 
immoralitjr,  or  intemperance,  or  serious  neglect  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.     After  the  inquiry,  all  the  documents  are  foi'warded 
^0  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  "  praying,  if  there  be 
occasion,  for  the  dismissal  of  such  Inspector  and  the  cancelling 
of  his  commission."    If  an  Inspector  is  dismissed  in  this  manner 
he  cannot  afterwards  hold  office.     Inspectors  are  strictly  pro- 
Aibited  from  having  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  sale 
of  books  or  school  supplies  in  their  inspection  districts. 

The  following  passage  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  present  Circular  < 
Sxiperintendent  m  October.  1897  (Annual  Report  for  1896-7),  18»7. 
1^^    of  interest  as  being   typical   of   the   instnictions  given   to 
Ixispectors  from  headquarters.     Other  instructions  issued  in  the 
xme  year  and  dealing  with  the  special  subject  of  the  Pedagoaical 
*ctxtres  to  teachers  then  instituted  will  be  found  under  that  head 
i.  :■!  Section  V. 

"  By  an  Order-in-Council  dated  the  6th  inst.,  the  Govemment 
I  zMas  confirmed  the  decision  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
■^littee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  replace  your  autumn 
spection  by  a  series  of  Pedagogical  lectures  which  you  will  be 
lied  upon  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  your  inspection  districts : 


"1.  To  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee, 
ou  will  organise  this  course  by  calling  together  in  the  village 
r  in  some  central  spot  in  each  parish,  all   the  teachers  who 

iteach  therein.     These  lectures,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five, 

should  last  two  days. 

"  2.  You  will  notify  the  teachers  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  before- 
liand  of  the  day  and  hour  that  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
respective  parishes. 

"  3.  In  the  event  of  there  being  several  school  mmiicipalities  in 
the  parish,  the  lectures  shall  be  given  for  all  the  teachers  in  such 
parishes.  The  same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
school  municipalities  of  adjoining  parishes  when  there  are  not 
luore  than  three  or  four  teachers  in  one  of  such  municipalities. 

"  4.  Teachers  who  liave  to  travel  to  attend  the  lectures  will 

I'eceive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  diem. 

Vou  will  take  notice  of  their  presence  at  the  .lectures,  and  forward 

their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 

atructioiL 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  your  visit  you  will  also  send  to  me  a 
^report  containing  your  remarks  on  the  result  of  these  conferences, 
\x)th  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  their 
effect  on  the  minas  of  the  School  Boards. 

"  5.  Teachers  may  give  their  pupils  a  lioliday  during  the  two 
^lays  which  these  lectures  last. 
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"  6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  parish  priest  and  the  school  com- 
missioners should  attend  the  lectures  to  enhance  their  value  and 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 

"  7.  With  a  view  of  establishing  as  much  uniformity  as  possible 
in  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  teachers,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  to  you,  with  the  present  circular,  some  lectures 
which  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  which  you  may  study 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  by  adding  such  remarks  as 
you  may  deem  advisable  and  the  instruction  you  may  consider 
yourseli  called  upon  to  give. 

•'  8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  yom'selves  will  attach  importance 
to  these  lectures;  that  you  will  display  zeal  in  delivering  them. 
You  know,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  our  male  teachers,  and  above 
Jill  that  a  great  many  of  our  female  teachei's,  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  Normal  School,  and  have  not  received 
the  necessiirv  professional  training.  The  instructions  you  will 
give  them  will  therefore  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  them,  and 
will  open  up  entirely  new  horizons  to  several  of  them. 

"  In  iuldition  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  I  send 
you,  strongly  reconnnend  the  teachers  not  to  make  their  pupils 
learn  anythmg  bv  heart  that  they  have  not  clciirlv  explainecl  to 
them ;  to  carefully  prepare  their  lessons  and  all  explanations 
they  luivo  to  give  on  tne  following  day,  even  to  the  smallest 
children,  so  as  to  be  undei-stood  by  them  ;  to  study  thoroughly 
so  as  to  develop  their  own  knowledge  and  make  their  teaching 
more  beneficial.  Thev  will  highly  appreciate  all  this  advice. 
You  may  also  advise  them  to  sometimes  go  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  class  subjects  to  give  the  (Oiildren  judicious  instruction 
respecting  the  duties  they  will  aftenvards  be  called  upon  to 
l>enorm  when  they  leave  school. 

"  Tell  them  to  thoroughly  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  great  respect  for  paternal,  civil,  and  religious  authority. 
Let  them  warn  tnem  against  intemperance,  the  source  of  so 
many  evils,  and  against  the  extravagance  that  impoverishes  our 
coimtry  parts.  I^t  them  recommend  them  to  avoid  quarrels 
and  law  suits,  and  let  them  lay  great  stress  in  the  presence  of 
the  children  on  the  necessity  of  nonesty  in  contracts.  Let  them 
also  teach  them  good  manners,  and  insist  upon  politeness  and 
cleimlincss.  They  can  be  made  to  highly  prize  in  school  the 
benefits  conferred  by  agriculture,  in  order  to  make  the  children 
like  that  calling ;  and  let  them  not  neglect  to  instil  into  their 
minds  great  love  of  country — in  a  woi-d,  please  impress  upon  the 
teachers  the  necessity  of  making  their  schools  attractive,  and 
study  agreeable  to  their  pupils  by  not  only  carefully  preparing 
their  teaching  but  by  recitmg  anecdotes  culled  chiefly  fix)m  the 
liistorv  of  Canada. 

"AVitli  regard  to  the  moral  educiUion  of  the  children,  about 
which  you  will  have  to  speak  to  the  school  teachers,  I  cannot 
do  bettor  than  rej)eat   to  you    the  admirable  circular  that  M. 

--•'V*  q(l(lrt\ssed  t(»  tin*  teaclin-s  of  France  in  1888.     The  wordu 
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of  that  distinguished  man  are  more  than  ever  applicable  at  the 
present  time. 

'**As   regards  moral    education/   wrote    M.   Guizot,   *I   rely 
chiefly   upon  you.     In  you,  a  desire  to  do  well  is  indispens- 
able    You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  is  beyond  a 
doubt   the  most  important  and  most  difficult  part  of   your 
mission.     You  are  aware  that  in  confiding  a  child  to  you,  each 
family  asks  you  to  return  to  it  an  honest  man,  and  the  coimtry 
H  ffood  citizen.     You  see  that  virtue  does  not  always  follow  upon 
emightenment,  and  the  lessons  imbibed  in  childhood   might 
become  opposed  to  it,  if  they  addressed  themselves  merely  to  its 
jntelligence.     Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  assume 
tlie   nghts  of  the  family  by  giving  his  first  care  to  the  inward 
ciiilture  of  his  pupil's  soul.    Just  as  he  shoidd  avoid  opening  his 
ss<?hool  to  sectarian  and  party  spirit  and  bringing  up  the  children 
i  Ji  religious  or  political  doctrmes  which  lead  them   to  revolt 
^^gainst  the  authority  of  home  counsels,  so  should  he  rise  above 
-fche  passing  quarrels  which   agitate  society  to  endeavour  un- 
^i-,easingly  to  propagate  and  strengthen  those  imperishable  prin- 
<:3iples  of  morality  and  reason,  witliout  which  universal  order  is 
m  mperilled,  and  to  sow  deejjly  in  their  young  hearts  those  seeds 
^dIl  virtue  and  of  honour  whicli  age  and  passions  will  never  stifle. 

"  *  Faith  in  Providence,  the  holiness  of  duty,  submission  to 

^|)atemal  authority,  the  respect  due  to  law  and  authority  and  the 

:rights  of  all :  such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  should  endea- 

^'our  to  foster.     Never  by  his  conversation  or  by  his  example 

should  he  run  the  risk  of  weakening  in  the  minds  of  the  children 

the  veneration  due  to  what  is  gooa.     Never  by  words  of  hatred 

or  revenge  should  he  predispose  them  to  those  blind  prejudices 

which  create,  as  it  were,  hostile  nations  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 

^tion  itself     The  peace  and  concord  which  he  maintains  in 

his'  school,  should,  if   possible,    prepare  calnmcss    for    future 

i^enerations.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
CoDimissioners  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  send 
free  of  charjje  "TEnseignement  Primairo"  to  each  of  the  priuiary 
^hools  under  control  of  Roman  CathoUc  Commissioners  and 
Trustees. 

"  This  decision  has  been  Uiken  with  a  view  of  assisting  teachers 
i^  their  arduous  tasks,  of  keeping  them  informed  with  respect 
t^o  the  progress  of  education,  ana  of  fiirther  developing  tneir 
{^edwogicaf  knowledge. 

"  Tnis  review,  under  the  management  of  an  active  and  zealous 
t-eacher,  and  edited  by  competent  writers,  Avill  be  of  great  assist- 
^c^nce  to  teachers,  by  sno>ving  them  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
^^nd  by  becoming  tne  faithful  interpreter  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  people;  therefore,  each  school  will  receive 
*  I'Ense^ement  Pnmaire '  free  of  charge,  and  it  will  be  the  pro 
iperty,  not  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the  school  itself^ 

"  I  })eg  you  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  this  review  are  carefiilly 
preserveil  m  eiich  school,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
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may  be  bound  together  and  form  the  numbers  of  a  pedagogical 
libmry'. 

"Please  instruct  the  secretary- treasurer  of  your  school  munici- 
pality to  have  this  review  bound  every  year,  and  to  causo  to  be 
printed  on  the  cover  the  nauie  of  the  school  municipality  and 
the  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs. 

"The  teachers  must  not  appropriate  the  numbers  of  *  TEnseigne- 
ment  Primaire '  at  the  ena  of  the  year,  but  send  them  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary-treasurer  in  order  that  he  may  get  them 
bound  during  the  vacation.  They  must  also  obtain  themselves 
fi'om  the  post-office  of  their  parish  the  numbers  of  the  reviews 
that  are  addressed  to  their  schools." 


V. — Teachers:    Training  and  Diplomas. 

Normul  Schools. — The  Regulations  touching  Normal  Schools 
are,  briefiv,  as  follows : — 

nancial  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  adopt  all  needful 

ovision.  iiieasures  for  the  est^ablishment  in  the  Province  of  one  or  more 
normal  schools,  containing  one  or  more  model  schools,  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  teachers  of  public  schools  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  He  may  select  the 
location  of  such  schools,  and  cause  to  be  erected  or  procured  and 
furnished  the  buildings  requisite  for  the  purpose.  To  provide  - 
for  the  purchase  of  such  sites  and  for  erecting  the  buildings  he 
may  orcler  that  the  sum  of  $8,000  be  yearly  set  aside  out  ol  the 
superior  education  income  fund  and  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
called  "  The  Normal  School  Building  Fund  of  the  Province  of 
Qaeboc."  Any  sinn  so  set  apart  yearly  may  be  invested  and 
placed  at  interest  as  the  LicMitonaiit-Ciovcrnor  in  Council  may 
direct,  and  the  income  and  interest  shall,  like  the  principal,  fonii 
part  of  the  fund.  The  moneys  retilised  by  the  sale  oi  any  site 
and  buildings,  acquired  for  normal  school  purposes  and  not 
deemed  convenient  for  such  purposes,  is  also  added  to  the  fund 
and  is  invested  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
sums.  It  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who  directs 
such  a  sale  to  be  made.  Any  excess  of  the  nonnal  school 
building  fund  not  actually  required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  fund  was  constituted  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  either  revert  to  and  form  part  of  the 
superior  education  income  fund  of  the  Province,  or  oe  invested 
as  part  of  it  and  to^the  benefit  of  that  fund. 

Besides  the  annual  sum  set  apart  out  of  the  superior  education 
income  fund,  there  is  also  allowed  yearly  out  of  the  common 
school  fund  for  the  Province  a  sum  not  exceeding  $6,000,  to 
defray  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
normal  schools;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4,000  is  allowed 
yearly  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund,  as  an  aid  to 
facilitate  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  training  at  normak^ 
Rchools. 
And  in   case   these   two    sums    are    found    insufficient,   th^ 
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Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  order  that  a  certain  Bum 

be  yearly  appropriated  out  of  the  common  school  income  fund 

for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  normal  schools.    The  sum 

so  set  apart  and  appropriated  yearly  must  not  exceed  in  any  one 

year  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  support  of  the  nonnal  schools 
oomes  mainly  from  two  sources — the  superior  education  income 
fiind  and  the  common  school  ftmd.  By  this  method  the  normal 
s<3hools  are  reco^ised  as  a  particular  type  of  secondary  schools 
luAving  for  theur  special  object  the  training  of  teachers  for 
lementary  schools. 

R^ulations  are  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instniction 
r  by  its  Roman  Catholic  and  its  Protestant  Committee,  with 
fclie  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the 
:BrKiaiiagement  of  normal  schools,  for  prescribing  the  terms  and 
<2ronditions  upon  which  students  shall  be  received  and  instructed 
*  1  them,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed,  the  mode 
nd  manner  in  which  registers  and  books  shall  be  kept  and 
<:3iplomas  granted  to  students ;  and  the  form  in  which  shall 
"be  made  tne  reports  which  the  principal  of  each  normal  school 
:».s  required  to  make  to  the  Superintendent. 

Normal  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  Sapenn 
rho  makes  from  time  to  time  such  arrangements  for   their  p°*^5°^ 
stablishment  and  maintenance  as  the   Lieutenant-Governor  ^°  ^^ 
^n  Council  may  direct.     The  principal  of  each  normal  school 
T^ports  to  the  Superintendent,  giving  such  details  as  he  may 
Tequire.     The  professors,  directors,  and  principals  are  appointed 
or  removed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  according  as  such 
-ftppointments  or  removals  concern  Roman  Catholic  or  Protcstiuit 
iiormal  schools.     The  principal  of  every  nornuil  school  must, 
j>efore  admitting  any  pupil  into  his  school,  make  him  sign, 
^O   presence  of  two  witnesses,  a  document  or  obligation  \v 
^hich   he  binds  himself  to   pay  his  board  and   to   pay  such 
**lini   Jis  may   be  required,  according  to  the  conditions  which 
?liall,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  the  Li(?utenaiit-Governor 
*^    Council.      A  fiither,  tutor,  or    mend    may    sign    such    a 
^cKJViment  and   bind  himself   personally  for  payment  of  the 
^Vim.      The  Attorney-General,  in   the  name  of  the  principal 
^:iid   upon  his  recommendation,  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
^H  sums  due  in  a  competent  court  of  iustice.    The  principal 
^^ust  account   to  the  Superintendent  for  all  sums  collected 
Vender  such  documents. 

On  the  presentation  by  any  student  to  the  Superintendent  Diplom 
a  oertiiicate  imder  tl^e  hand  and  seal  of  the  principal  of 
^^ny  normal  school  that  the  student  has  gone  through  a 
^^egular  course  of  study  therein,  the  Superintendent  may  grant 
'^^  diploma  of  quaUfication  to  the  student,  which  shall  be  valid, 
Vantil  revoked  for  some  breach  of  good  conduc^.t  or  of  good 
"^iiorals.  By  virtue  of  this  diploma  and  while  it  remains  valid, 
"^he  holder  is  eligible  to  bo  employed  as  teacher  according  to 
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the  grade  of  the  diploma  obtained  by  him,  in  any  academy, 
model  school,  or  elementary  school  under  the  control  of  school 
commissioners  or  trustees. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  yearly  report  made  to  the 
Superintendent  by  the  Principal  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Normal 
School  (Montreal),  for  1897-8: — "By  drawmg  up  progranmies 
causing  examinations  to  be  passed,  the  Government  has  raised 
the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  should  possess. 
That  was  the  starting  point,  it  was  necessary ;  but  we  must  not 
stay  there  for  ever.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  teachers  be 
educated,  they  must  also  have  acquired  as  great  an  experience 
as  possible  of  children  and  of  the  application  of  pedagogical 
principles.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  tramed 
m  the  Normal  Schools  and  teaching  communities,  how  many 
are  there  who  have  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  good  method 
for  properly  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic  or  merely  of 
readnig  ?  Or,  if  they  have  studied  it,  how  many  of  them  can 
take  advantage  of  it  i " 

The  Superintendent  remarks  in  this  connection  that  **  amonj 
other  remedies  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  in  the  ol( 
world,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all  persons  who  desire  to 
teach  should  be  coin}3elled  to  piiss  some  time  on  trial  under  a 
tciicher  of  some  vciirs'  standing" — alluding,  one  may  suppose, 
to  the  pupil-teacher  and  "  provisional-assistant-teacher  "  system 
of  England  and  Wales  (Articles  34  and  49  Elementary  Day  School 
Code,  1900).  The  Superintendent  says  "  this  trial  mignt  be  of 
greater  or  less  dmation.  Six  months  would  suffice  to  eflfect  a 
complete  change  in  a  grejit  many  schools,  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
the  value  of  well  trained  teachers  would  be  understood." 

SSokfor         From   the  Superintendent's  Anntval   Report  for    1897-8. — 
iris.  **  The  good  result  of  the  pedagogical  lectures  shows  how  deserving 

of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  the  foundation  of  Normal 
Schools  for  girls.  1  have  had  the  honour  of  pointing  out  on 
several  occasions  how  necessary  is  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  and  I  consider  that  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  reforms  to  be  cftecled.  Moreover,  I  merely  exi)ress  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  tne  Council  of 
Public  Instruction." 

There  arc  only  two  Normal  Schools  for  girls  in  the  Province. 
one  at  Montreal  for  Protestants  and  the  other  at  Quebec  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Successive  annual  Reports  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Government  that  no  very  decided  results  can  be  expected 
from  elementary  schools  until  more  such  institutions  for  the 
training  of  women  teachers  have  been  founded.  The  need  seems 
to  be  gi'cater  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  Normal 
Schools  are  in  reality  needed  now  to  provide  training  adequate 
to  the  number  of  women  teachers  in  Roman  CathoUc  schools. 

Pedagogical  Lectures.  —  These  were  inaugurated  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  have  supplied  a  long  felt  want.  They  have 
to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  the  absence  of  professional 
training   in   a  great  many  t-eachurs.     "  Of  course  they  cannot 
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su£>])ly  the  special  knowledge  which  those  who  propose  to 
l)ec34Dme  teachers  could  acquire  in  a  Normal  School ;  neverthe- 
less the  good  ettects  have  shown*  themselves  in  the  very  first 
yec^x.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  a  great  many  of  the 
pex~sons  in  charge  of  schools;  they  have  taught  witn  more 
m^  fchod." 


following  were  the  regulations  on  this  subject  given  out 
in    1897:— 

**  1st  That,  in  the  future,  the  School  Inspectors  shall  not  be 
to  make  more  than  one  visit  to  the  schools  in  their 
Ave  districts,  and  that  such  visit  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year ; 

**  2xid.  That  the  autumn  \dsits  shall  be  replaced  by  uedagojjical 
le^rtvires,  which  the  School  Inspectors  shall  give  to  tlie  teachers 
in  t\xe  schools  of  their  inspection  districts  ; 

•*  3rd.  That  these  lectures  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  given  on  the 
days  and  at  the  places  fixed  by  the  School  Inspectors,  who  shall 
give  notice  of  them  to  the  teachers ; 

"  4fth.  That  the  teachers  who  will  be  obliged  to  travel  to  attend 
theso  lectures  shall  receive  an  indemnity  of  seventy-five  cents 
V^r  rlay ;  the  lectures  not  to  last  more  than  two  days ; 

•Stli.  That  the  teachers  may  give  holidays  to  their  pupils  during 
the  two  days  that  the  lectures  shall  last." 


J^he  Boards  of  Examiners  for  Teachers  Dqdoina^. — (i.) 
Centnd  Boa^rd;  (li.)  Boards  for  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
(iii.)  Boards  for  other  cities,  towns,  or  counties, 

jj^^  The    Lieutenant-Governor    in    Council    may,  upon    the 

J^P^Unendation  of  the   Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Com- 

ck  ^^^^  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  by  pro- 

^^^tion  a  Central  Board  of  Eitaminers  for  the  examination  of 

^^^jlates  for  teachers'  diplomas.     The  Central  Board,  when 

jj^^^ituted,  alone  has  the  nght  of  issuing  diplomas  valid  for  the 

jjj   ^^Is  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  upon  whose  rccom- 

^^S^tion  the  Board  was  constituted.    This  Central  Board  must 

jl^^^Ht  of  five  members  and  a  secretary,  who  are  appointed  by 

Qf     JL»ieutenant-Govemor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation 

nj      *^^  Roman  CathoUc  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case 

^  V)e.    Its  duties  when  constituted  are  or  would  be, 


s 


ij|^:     To   prepare   the   examination    questions   in   the   diftercnt 
•J^KJts  presrrilKMl. 
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b.  To  submit  the  examination  questions  to  the  candidates  at 
certain  centres, 

c.  To  examine  the  answers  given  by  the  candidates  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  to  grant  diplomas  to  the  candidates 
deemed  worthy. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Central  Board  are  held  at 
such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  regiilations  of  the  Committee  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was 
constituted.  The  fees  payable  by  the  candidates  are  used 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  tne  Central  Board.* 

(ii.)  The  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  do  not,  like  the  Central  Board,  depend  for  their 
existence  on  the  recommendation  of  another  body,  but  are 
constituted  by  statute.  They  are  composed  of  fourteen  persons, 
one-half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  haU 
Protestants.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  appoints  the  members 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  and  Protestant 
Committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Boards 
examine  candidates  for  teachers*  diplomas  and  deliver  or  refus( 
to  each,  as  the  case  may  require,  a  diploma  after  due  examination 
The  Board  is  in  each  case  divided  into  two  divisions,  Romai 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  separately  performs  the  duti« 
imposed  upon  it. 

(iii.)  Other  Boards  of  Examiners  besides  those  for  Quebec  anc 
Montreal  may  be  at  any  time  and  for  any  city,  town,  county,  oi 
counties,  be  established  by  proclamation  or  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  eithej 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Every  Boarc 
so  constituted  by  proclamation  is  composed  of  not  less  than  fiv( 
nor  more  than  ten  members ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Boards 
for  Quebec  and  Montreal,  these  Boards  may  be  organised  in  twi 
divisions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  each  of  whicl 
separately  performs  the  duties  devolving  on  it,  if  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  so  orders  upon  the  report  of  either  Committee  o 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Board  of  Examiners,  (1)  to  meet  a 


*  Central  Board  of  Examiners.  —  ^  A  regulation  orders  the  foundatio] 
of  a  central  board  of  examiners,  which  alone,  with  the  normal  schooh 
shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  grant  certificates  of  capacity,  allowing  the  holder 
thereof  to  teach  m  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  By  this  means  it  is  hopet 
that  certificates  will  have  n)ore  prestige  and  greater  value  in  the  eyes  o 
the  public.  The  local  boards  of  examiners  will  be  abolished.' -^i^Voi! 
the  neport  for  IRfH?. 
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10  a.m.  on  the  twentieth   day  after  nomination  to  choose  a 

president,  vice-president,  and  secretary ;  (2)  to  hold  examinations 

m  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 

Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be;   and    after  due 

examination    to    grant    or    refuse,  as    the  case  may  require, 

(diplomas  to  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination ; 

(3)  to  admit  to  examination  no  candidate  who  is  not  provided 

with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  the  cttr^  or 

ixiiiiister  of  his  own  religious  faith,  and  by  at  least  three  school 

commissioners  or  school  trustees' or  school  visitors  of  the  locality 

ixi  which  he  has  resided  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  with  a 

c?^rtificate  of  his  age,  which  must  be  of  the  age  fixed  by  the 

f^man  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 

f<)r  Roman  Catholic  candidates,  and  by  the  Protestant  Committee 

f<>r   Protestant  candidates;  (4)  to  require  all  candidates  for  a 

iiodel  or  elementary  school  diploma  to  pay  to  the  secretary  of 

•he   board  of  examiners  the  sum   of  two  doUai-s,  and  for  an 

bcademy  diploma,  the  sum   of  three  dollars  (such  sums  are 

-maot  returned    to   candidates   who   have  failed  to  obtain  the 

4cfliploma,  but  these  may  present  themselves  a  second  time  at  the 

ranext  examination  without  paying  further  fees) ;  (5)  to  deliver  to 

^sach  candidate  deemed  worthy,  a  diploma  as  a  teacher,  signed 

'fcv  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  the  secretary,  sealed  with 

^e  seal  of  the  Board,  bearing  a  date  and  distinctly  indicating : 


a.  That  the  candidate  has  provided  the  requisite  certifi- 
cates of  moral  character  and  of  age ; 

fc.  His  age,  residence,  and  religious  belief; 

c.  The  grade  of  the  diploma  granted ; 

d.  The  language  which  the  diploma  authorises  the  candi- 
date to  teach ; 


ifi)  to  classify  the  candidates  in  these  grades,  namely,  elemen- 
tary, model  school,  and  academy  grades ;  (7)  to  enter  the  names 
fitna  surname  of  each  candidate  admitted,  as  well  as  the  ^ade  to 
'which  he  belongs ;  (8)  to  require,  in  the  course  of  examination, 
proof  of  the  following  qualifications,  namely : — 

a.  For  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  such  qualifications 
as  will  enable  them  to  teach,  with  success,  reacting,  writing, 
the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far 
as  the  rule  of  three ; 

b.  For  teachers  of  model  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  such  qualifications  as  will  enable  them  to  teach 
grammar,  analysis.,  comptisition,  geography,  use  of  globes, 
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arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  the  elements  of  mensuration 
book-keeping,  and  linear  drawing ; 

c.  For  teachers  of  academies  (besides  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  above-mentioned  two  grades  of  teachers)  all 
the  branches  of  a  classical  education.* 

d.  And  for  all  grades  of  teachers  such  other  qualifications 
as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations  passed  from  time  to 
time  by  either  Committee  of  the  Councd  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council ; 

(9)  to  keep  a  correct  list  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  right 
of  teaching;  (10)  to  give  notice  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
admission  of  each  candidate  to  the  right  of  teaching,  within 
fifteen  days  after  such  admission;  (11)  to  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kept  a  register  of  their  proceedings  properly  signed  for  each 
meeting  and  containing  lists  of  candidates,  candidates  admitted, 
certificates  of  age  and  moral  character,  &c. ;  (12)  to  have  a 
particular  seal  and  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  diplomas 
nimished  by  the  Superintendent.  The  Lieutenant-Grovemor  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  modify  the  details  of  the  duties 
above  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  either  of  the  Committ-ees 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  Superintendent. 

lidity  of  The  diplomas  granted  to  teachers  by  a  board  of  examiners  are 
ilomas.  valid  only  for  the  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  were  granted 
and  within  the  limits  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed. 
The  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee  may,  from  time 
to  time,  provide  in  such  manner  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  bo  deemed  expedient,  for  reauiring  any  teacher,  holding 
any  diploma  granted  by  any  boara  of  examiners,  to  submit  to 
examination  ae  nmjo,  by  sucn  board ;  and,  in  default  of  any  such 
teacher  doing  so,  or  in  the  case  of  failure  of  the  teacher  from  any 
cause  to  obtain  a  new  diploma,  the  diploma  previously  granted 
becomes  null  and  void.  Such  procedure  can  only  be  taken  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

All  persons  desiring  to  act  as  teachers  under  these  regulations 
or  unaer  any  special  act  for  the  encouragement  of  education 
must,  unless  provided  with  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  Province,  undergo  an  examination  before  one 
of  the  boards  of  examiners  in  the  Province  and  obtain  a  diploma. 


*  How  far  chances  may  have  been  introduced  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
ascei-tainecl  from  (locuments  available.  It  is,  however,  notable  that,  so  long 
ago  iis  1874,  the  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report  pointed  out  that  the 
curriculum  of  academies  was  too  extensive.  "  It  would  be  doubtless  muc^ 
better  to  restrict  the  studies  to  a  morp  limited  field,  with  the  certainty  of 
thoroughly  going  over  the  groimd," 
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f^«hool  commissioners  and  trustees,  jiiid  n\]  persona  entrusted 
wit-1^  the  miin^;enient  of  schools,  may  employ  as  teachers 
«>«iX^7  those  who  are  provided  with  diplomas,  on  pain  of  losing 
tV»^-M.r  share  of  the  rrants  mode  for  the  encouragement  of 
o<i  »^«.  cation.  Nevertheless,  any  priest,  minister,  and  ecclesiastic, 
a-n.«fl  every  person  who  is  a  member  either  of  a  religious  order 
i^'=»-^t.ituted  for  educational  purposes  or  of  a  religious  eommimity 
of  "^omen,  is  exempt  from  uncfei^oing  an  examination  before  any 
*^«*«*.rd  of  examiners.  • 


Summary  <»f  Statistics  RESPEcriNu  Tkaciiebs — 1897-8. 


E~c«h«i  in  Elementui 


■■UatHcluwU 


""■"        UtlhOniflesUi 


=  I  if 


[InlKanltio,  Norniftl  Scliool 


^^nbwi  ot  tba  a*tgf  in  CollagM  in 


QruidTaUlof  rallc 
ID  TOTAL  Of  all  Tmcliin.  1a)  si 


In  1899  there  were  788  male  lay  ■  5,944  female  lay.  teachers : 
1  .'♦31  male  religious :  2.fil  2  mms ;  total,  10,755. 

■^I'om  the  Rispmi.  for  1895-9C : — "Wo  are  striving  to  lower 

the  tiutnbor  of  teachers  without  certificates  in  the  Province.     .     . 

In  1893-94  the  number  of  lay  teachers  without  certificates 

^^   1,080.    In  1894-96  it  was  899,  and  this  vear  it  is  686,  making 

"  <*«ca:eaBe  of  894." 
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VI. — Comparative  Statement  of  the  Educational 

Movement,  1807  to  1899. 


Number  of 


1807-  68. 


1872-73. 


1877-78. 


1882-83. 


1887-88. 


1892-93. 


189&-90.  1 


Elementary  Schools  - 

Model  8chooU 

Academies 

I 

Roman  Catholic  and  Pro-  I 

testant  Collies  • 

Special  Schools   - 

Normal  Schools  - 

Universities  - 

Totals      - 


8,865 
318 
100 

36 
2 
3 


3,630 
843 
212 

37 
6 
3 
3 


3,0i)7  I     4,234 


Pupiis     of     Elementary 
Schools 

Pupils  of  Model  Schools 

„       Academics  • 

„       Colleges 

„       Spcoial  Schools 

„       Normal  Schools 


„  Hchools  attached 
to  Normal 
Schools 

Students  of  University    • 


Totals 


Male  Lay  Teachers    •     • 

Male  Teachers  in  Religious 
Orders      .... 

Female  Lay  Teachers 

Nuns 

ToUls      -      . 


156,820 

2*2,700 

26,010 

0,189 

278 

266 


684 


165.916 

28,688 

84,488 

7,113 

741 

246 


768 


212,837    226,860 


4,096 

4,404 

260 

333 

282 

246 

40 

31 

17 

18 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4,701 

5,039 

4,640 
486 
149 

23 

18 

3 

4 


5,322 


167.031 

20,429 

38,852 

7,874 

1,866 

306 


731 


170,868 

26,378 

38,278 

0,879 

1,262 

330 


1,240 


287,089 


608  '        696 


311 


I 


498 


2,969  I     3,ti07 
648  960 


620 

693 
8,031 
1,028 


246.226 


497 

002 
4,448 
1.324 


4,636  I     6,057  .     0,178        OfiTl 

I  !  I 


181,402 

1 70,417 

8,918* 
1,906 
296 


1,198 


260,131 


4,968 
498 
141 

28 

IS 

3 

4 


6,640 


187,070 

79,228 

6,024 

1,661 

284 

780 
1.109 


276,060 


5,003 


6.1 


494 

677t 

912 

1,128 

4,902 

6,894 

1.804 

2,098 

8,172 

0,297 

762 


9,990 


a 


106.0^y^' 


5,C 


908,610    818,44^- 


10,775 


*  In  this  number  that  of  the  students  of  industrial  colleges,  which  w; 
(comprised  in  the  previous  figures,  is  not  included.     From  1887  th 
colleges  have  been  known  as  boys'  academies. 

f  This  number  comprises  the  professors  of  universities,  normal  schoo^' 
Protestant  colleges,  and  special  schools,  which  were  not  included  in  i^ 
previous  figures. 

I  Including  "  schools  attached  to  normal  schools." 
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VII. — Superior  Education. 

(i.)  Finunce.  —  The  Superinleiident  annually  apportions 
tiuon^t  the  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  high  or 
►upenor  schools,  model  schools,  or  educational  institutions  other 
han  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  whole  or  such  part  of 
he  ^tints  for  education  (according  to  the  recommendation  of 
lie  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee)  as  the  Lieutenant- 
jrovemor  in  Council  prescribes,  and  in  such  proportions  as  he 
iiay  approve.  The  grants  so  apportioned  are  paid  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
he  Superintendent,  who  pays  them  to  the  educational  institu- 
.ions  entitled  to  them. 

The  total  aid  granted  to  universities,  classical  colleges,  indus- 
.rial  colleges,  academies,  and  model  schools,  is  divided  between 
.he  ag^ffate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  institutions 
"espectively,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ind  Protestant  populations  of  the  Province  according  to  the  last 
census  the  results  of  which  are  available  at  the  time.  Grants  so 
made  out  of  the  income  fund  are  for  one  year  only  and  are  not 
permanent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  attach  to 
bheni  any  conditions  which  arc  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
furtherance  of  superior  education. 

The  sums  paid  over  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  arising  from 
the  celebration  of  marriages  by  Protestant  ministers,  are  annually 
paid  over  by  him  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  apportioned  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lieutcnant-Govemor  in  Council,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Protestant  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  aujong  the  Protestunt  in- 
stitutions of  superior  education,  in  addition  to  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  grants  to  these  institutions. 

The  interest  arising  from  the  investment  of  $60,000  realised 
by  the  settlement  of  Uie  Jesuits'  Estates  imder  the  Act  of  1889, 
isitunually  apportioned  by  the  Protestant  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  tno  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  among  the 
Protestant  institutions  of  Superior  Education,  in  addition  to,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as,  any  sums  by  law  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  Protestant  Superior  Education. 

No  grant  can  oe  made  to  any  superior-educational  institution 
not  actually  in  operation,  or  to  any  institution  owning  real  estate, 
''^'liose  liabiUties  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  its  real 
estate,  nor  to  any  ordinary  model  school  or  educational  institution 
vrhich  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed. 

Any  educational  institution  desirous  of  obtaining  a  grant  out 

of  the  income  fund  must  make  an  application  to  that  eftect 

'O  the  Superintendent,  and  he  may  not  recommend  any  grant 

o  ^tky  such  educational  institution,  the  application  from  which 

-ttot  accompanied  by  a  report,  showing : 

(-^-^  the  composition  of  the  governing  body ; 

'•  >  the  number  and  names  of  the  directors,  principals,  pro- 
i,  teachers,  or  lecturers ; 
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(3.)  the  number  of  pupils,  distinguishing  those  under,  and 
those  above,  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
(4.)  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  the  books  used  ; 
(5.)  the.  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  and  the 

sources  from  which  the  means  are  derived  ; 

(6.)  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  institution,  if  it  owns  any  ; 

(7.)  a  statement  of  its  liabiUties  ; 

(8.)  the  number  of  pupils  taught  gratuitously,  or  taught  and 

boarded  gratuitously  ; 

(9.)  the  number  of  books,  globes,  and  maps  possessed  by  the 
institution,  and  the  value  of  any  museum  and  philosophical 
apparatus  belonging  to  it. 

The  financial  arrangement  for  'Superior  Education*  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  quoting  the  Act  of  1889  con- 
tiscating  the  estates  of  "  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits  "  : — 

"  The  estates  and  property  of  the  late  Order  of  Jesuits,  whether 
in  possession  or  reversion,  including  all  sums  funded  or  invested, 
as  forming  part  thereof,  and  the  principal  of  all  moneys  which 
have  arisen  or  shall  arise  from  the  sale  or  commutation  of  any 
part  of  the  said  estates  or  property,  are  hereby  appropriatea, 
and  shall  form  a  fund  to  be  called  the  'Quebec  Superior 
Education  Fund,'  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

"  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Governor  in  Council  that  this 
Income  Fund  can  oe  increased  by  the  sale  and  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  Jesuit 
Estates,  or  of  any  rente  f one i ire  or  rente  constitiide  then  forming 
part  of  them,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  order  such  sale 
to  be  made,  and  may  direct  that  the  moneys  realised  by  it  be 
invested  in  provincial  debentures  or  other  securities,  the  annual 
interest  or  income  whereof  shall  form  part  of  this  Income  Fund. 

"  There  shall  be  annually  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  Income 
Fund  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  this  Province,  which  sum  shall  form  pait  of 
this  Income  Fund,  and  be  appropriated  accordingly ;  ana  if  in 
any  year  this  Income  Fund  tails  short  of  the  sum  of  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  then  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  it  equal  to  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  shall  be  taken 
from  the  Common  School  Fund  and  added  to  it  for  that  year 
as  part  thereof." 

(ii.)  The  Roman  Catholic  Laval  University. — (Extmcts  from 
"  Papers  relating  to  University  Edtccation  of  Hi/nian 
Catholics  in  certain  Colonies"  issued  by  tlie  Colonial 
Office,  1900.) 

(Translated. fitmh  the  original  French,) 

"  The  Laval  University  was  founded  in  1862  by  the  Seminary  *" 
of  Quebec  at  the  request  of  the  Bishops  of  **  Lower  Canada."  Tlie^ 
aim  was  to  throw  open  to  the  French  Catholic  population  aa-^ 
institute  of  higher  education  capable  of  equalling  m  import — 
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Ance  those  frequented  bjnpersons  of  other  language  and  religion. 
The  then  Governor  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin,  ana  his  ministers 
TVTote:  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowled^ng  the  justice 
«nd  propriety  of  securing  to  the  numerous  and  important  body 
of  Catholics  m  Canada  the  benefit  of  a  University  of  which  they 
liave  been  until  now  deprived."  A  Royal  Charter  was  granted 
\yy  Her  Majesty  and  si^ed  on  December  8, 1852. 

"  Pope  rius  IX,  satisfied  with  the  test  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  which  the  Seminary  had  undergone,  granted  its 
oanonical  status  to  the  University  by  the  Bull  *  Inter  variaa 
-cMicitudinesI  in  which  he  recognised  the  good  accomplished  by 
"this  institution  during  its  twenty-four  years  of  existence. 

"  In  virtue  of  this  Koyal  Charter  the  Superior  and  Directors  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary  formed  a  legal  corporation  enjoying  the 
»ame  rights  and  privileges  as  before,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
"powers,  and  privileges  of  a  University,  for  the  education  and 
:instruction  of  youth  and  of  the  students  of  the  various  Faculties. 

"  The  corporation  of  the  University  is  styled  '  The  Rector  and 
members  of  the  I^val  University  at  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada."     It  is  a  body  poUtic  and  corporate  enjoying  all  privi- 
l^es,  including  a  common  seal,  &c.     The  University  nas  a 
Coimcil,  consistmg  of  the  Rector,  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec,  and  the  three  senior  Professors  of  each  of  the  four 
Faculties,  Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Arts.     All  the  powers 
granted  by  Letters  Patent  are  exercised  by  the  Council,  which 
has  fiill  authority  for  making  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations 
concerning  the  government    of   the   University,  the    studies, 
lessons,  and  other  exercises,  the  degrees  in  the  four  Faculties, 
and,  generally,  all  matters  connected  with  these  and  concerned 
with  the  advancement  of  the  University.     It  can  also  revoke, 
renew,  and  change  all  these  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations.    But 
in  any  case  it  can  do  or  ordain  nothing  contrary  or  opposed  to 
the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  to  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Letters  Patent. 
The   Council  has  power   to  nominate   the  Professors   of    the 
Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to  revoke  and  annul 
its  own  nominations  on  just  and  sufficient  cause.     It  has  also 
the  right  to  lay  before  the  Visitor  of  the  University  the  names 
of  those  who  are,  in  its  opinion,  suitable  for  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Theology;  but  it  is  tne  Visitor  who 
makes  this  appointment. 

"  The  University  may  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate, 
And  Doctor  on  any  student  in  any  of  the  Faculties,  whether  he 
to  a  student  of  the  University  or  no.     It  has  besides  all  the 
prfWl^es  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

",In  virtue  of   the   Bull  'Inter  varicts  aoUicitudines'    the 

University  has,  for  its  protector  at  Rome  at  the  Holy  See,  His 

Emixience  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.    Tlie  higher 

^'^P^irvision  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  ot  the  University,  in 

^^"^^  words  the  supervision  of  "  faitn  and  morals,"  is  entrusted- 

^  ^_*^P®^^^  Council  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 

^      ^*^«  Province  of  Quebec  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop 
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of   Quebec,    who   is   called   the    Apostolic    Chancellor   of    the 
University. 

"  The  instruction  is  given  by  titular  Professors,  whether  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  by  attached  Professoi-s  {'' prof  esse  am  agreges" 
i.e.  similar  to  the  Fellows  of  a  College  at  one  of  the  old  English 
Universities),  and  by  Professors  in  chai-ge  of  particular  bi'anches. 
The  ordinary  titular  Professors  alone  are  Professors  \vithin  the 
meaning  of  the  Charter ;  and  they  alone  can  l)e  members  of  the 
University  Council.  A  titular  Professor  in  one  Faculty  ciinnot 
be  nominated  titular  Professor  in  another  Faculty,  thougli  he  can 
be  an  attached  professor  or  a  professor  in  charge  of  a  particular 
branch  in  another  Vin^yiltyipriffessrur  tiyreye  or  cUarge  de  coiirs). 

''  The  courses  are  private  in  tne  Faculties  of  Theolog\',  Ljiw,  and 
Medicine.  Any  priest  may,  however,  be  admitted  to  tlie  coui*ses 
in  Theology,  ana  the  same  privilege  belongs  to  advocates  and 
notaries  (barristers  and  solicitors)  in  the  coiu'ses  in  Law,  and  to 
uhysicians  and  surgeons  in  the  courses  in  Medicine.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  public  and  private  courses,  but  these 
are  confined  to  pupils  or  students  of  the  Faculty. 

"  The  Council  ol  each  Faculty  is  required  to  frame  the  complete 
programme  of  the  instruction  in  that  Faculty,  and  to  revise  it 
Irom  time  to  time.  This  proo^ramme,  after  revision  by  the 
University  Council,  becomes  obligatory  upon  the  Professors  as 
well  as  upon  the  pupils.  It  cannot  be  modified  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  iJniversity  Council,  which  is  not  usually  given  in 
any  important  matter  until  the  proposed  modification  has  been 
discussed  in  a  general  assembly  of  tne  Professors  of  the  Faculty. 

"  At  the  end  of  each  term  all  the  pupils  are  examined  in  the 
dift'erent  subjects  taugjht  to  them  durmg  the  term.  The  results 
are  entered  m  the  registers.  Every  candidate  whose  work  does 
not  attain  at  least  the  standard  denoted  by  the  mark  "fairly 
good "  {assez  bien)  Ims  a  mark  set  against  his  name  which 
prevents  his  proceeding  to  a  degree,  until  it  be  replaced,  at  some 
subsequent  examination,  by  a  mark  of  satisfactory  standard. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  pupils,  (1)  enrolled  pupils  or  pupils 
proper  {Hives  inscrits  on  deves\  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  examination  of  matriculation  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  (2) 
student  pupils  who  have  not  passed  this  matriculation.  For  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  students  who  intend  to 
practise  as  barristers,  solicitors,  or  physicians  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  must  have  been  admitted  as  students  by  the  executive 
of  the  Bar,  the  Chamber  of  Notaries,  or  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  they  can  be  received  as 
student  pupils  {eleves  etiuliants). 

"By  a  law  passed  in  1891,  Bachelors  of  Science,  of  Letters,  or 
of  Arts  need  only  have  their  diplomas  identified  m  order  to  bo 
admitted  as  students  of  Law  or  of  Medicine  without  examination.** 

After  some  details  in  regard  to  the  scientific  apparatus,  the 
museums  of   mineralogy,  geology,  and   botany,  tne  botanical 

f[arden,  the  entomological  collection,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
ibrary,  in  all  of  which  points  the  IJniversity  is  well  equipped, 
the  Return  proceeds  to  tne  work  done  by  the  Seminary : — 

"  Thj    University    was    founded    and  has  been  exclusively 
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rxiaiutained  by  the  jQuebec  Seminary,  which  has  never  refused 
i^ny  sacrifice  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  an  institution  likely  to 
l^e  an  honour  to  the  country  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  young 
xnen.     It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  sacrifices  made 
fcy  the  Seminary  for  this  purpose  at  one  million  dollars.     Every 
37ear,  the  Seminary  is  stul  obliged  to  add  from  ten  to  twelve 
t:«housand  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  University  in  order  to 
j)ay  the  deficit  on  the  annual  receipts;  and  interest  on  the 
<3apital  thus  used  is  not  thought  of,  it  being  regarded  as  dead 
^-^ipitid.    But  the  Seminary  would  never  have  been  able   to 
expend  so  much  on  the  University  liad  it  been  obliged  to  pay 
che  priests  charged  with  the  instruction.     The  priest  asks  no 
xnore  the  ten  dollars  per  month   which   serve  Tor  his  main- 
tenance. "  The  Rector,  who  is  at  the  same  time  Superior  of  the 
Seminary,  is  no  better  off  in  this  respect  than  his  colleagues. 

"There  are  now  (1900)  about  250  pupils  every  year  in  the 
foiur  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Quebec.  Pupils  who  take 
up  the  classical  course  in  the  seventeen  colleges  affiliated  to 
the  University,  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  exam- 
inations for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at  the  end  of  their 

course 

(iii.)  "Some  years  ago  the  Laval  University  established  a 
branch  in  Montreal,  which  has  now  a  large  number  of  pupils  and 
is  very  prosperous. 

"  The  Faculties  of  this  Branch  of  the  University  at  Montreal 
are  a  reproduction  of  those  at  Quebec.  .  .  .  The  Faculties 
properly  so  called  are  four  in  number,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Arts.  The  schools  attached  are  two  in  number,  the  Poly- 
technic school  and  the  school  of  comparative  medicine  and 
veteruiary  science.  Two  of  the  Faculties,  Theology  and  Arts, 
are  for  various  reasons  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
University.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  is  identical  Avith  the 
Great  Seminary  (grcivd  seniiimire)  of  Montreal,  which  belongs 
to  the  *  Society  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.'  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  the  members 
of  the   Society  of  St.  Sulpice  have  exclusive  direction  of  the 

Seminary The  University  has  nothing  to  say  to 

the  admmistration  of  this  establishment  nor  to  the  direction  of 
the  instruction  given  in  it.  Its  function  in  this  matter  is 
confined  to  the  grantinp^  of  certificates  and  diplomas  to  pupils 
whose  comi^etence  is  certified  to  the  Univei-sity,  after  special 
examinations  by  the  Directors  of  the  SomiTuiry.  Again,  tlic 
Faculty  of  Arts  does  not  give  regular  instruction,  since  tlie 
higher  teaching  of  J^iterature  and  1  ho  Sciences  does  not  yet  exist 
in  the  Universitv  system  of  tlie  Province.  The  only  scientific 
instruction  provided  for  so  far  is  that  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
Polvtechnic  School.  This  school,  attached  to  the  Facultv  of 
Arts,  receives  diplomas  from  the  Univcrsit}'. 

"  It  follows  tnat  the  only  Faculties  of  the  University  in  its 
Brancli  at  Montreal  that  can  be,  strictly  sneaking,  considered 
as  University  Faculties  are  those  of  Law  ana  of  Medicine.  The 
instruction  m  these  is  given  in  the  Universitv  buildings,  and 
part  of  the  expense  involved  by  it  is  defrayed  \)y  \\v^  ^«v\^t^ 
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administration.  .  .  .  The  Government  •  grants  (except  in 
the  cases  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  grant  to  which  is 
guaranteed  by  a  statute  of  the  Province,  and  of  the  'general 
administration,'  the  grant  to  which  was  made  in  1896  for  a 
period  of  seven  years)  are  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislatiu'e.  In  the  same  way  the  Bishops  have  only  under- 
taken to  pay  their  share  of  the  annual  subsidy  for  a  certain 
number  oi  years.  .  .  .  The  pupils  taught  at  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  University  do  not  all  come  from  the  dioceses  of 
the  Province,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  do.  A  certain 
number  are  members  of  the  neighboming  ecclesiastical  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  some  even  of  the  dioceses  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  British  Columbia,  or  of  the  United  States.,  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  pupils  in  the  Faculty  of  Theolofipr, 
who  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  dioceses  of  tne 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  double  centre  of  instniction,  at 
Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  implies  a  peculiar  variety  of  life 
and  of  function.  Consequently,  the  activity  of  the  University 
could  not  become  that  of  an  absolutely  normal  organism." 

The  Return  proceeds  with  a  comparison  and  contrast  drawn 
between  the  Catholic  Universities  of  Washington,  Louvain 
(Belg[ium),  Lille,  and  Quebec,  pointing  out  that  the  relations 
existing  in  these  cases  between  the  irniversity  corporations  and 
the  Catholic  Episcopate  are  established  on  foundations  which, 
though  the  same  in  principle  as  those  of  the  Laval  University, 
yet  entail  in  practice  a  preponderance  of  episcopal  direction 
which  does  not  obtain  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Faculties  at 
Montreal.  Some  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Branch  L^niversity 
at  Montreal  are  appended  : — 

I.-— Ordinary  sources  of  income  of  the  Branch  University  at  Montreal  : — 
(i.)  Annual  subsidy  from  the  Episcopate  -        -  #8,000 

(ii.)  Government  grant,  distrilmted  among— 

1.  General  administration        -        -        -  14,000 

2.  Faculty  of  Law $2,000 

3.  Faculty  of  Medicine    .        .        -        -  12,000 

4.  Polytechnic  School      -        .        -        .  #10,000 

5.  Veterinary  School        ....  #2,000 

#20,000 

(iii.)  Receipts  from  fees  jmid  by  pupils  for  enrolment  in  Faculties  and 
for  courses  of  study  : — 

1.  Faculty  of  Law  (125  jmpils  ;    three 

years'  enrolment,  #5  ;  annuel  course, 

#r)0^ #6,458 

2.  Faculty  of  Medicine  (1 80  pupils,  annual 

course,  #.50) »#14,70f) 

3.  Polytechnic  School  (20  pupils;   four 

years'  enrolment,  #5  ;  annual  course, 

#50) #1,025 

4.  Veterinary  School  (10  jmpils,  annual 

enrolment,  #2) #20 

#22,263 

Total  Income #50,263 

Annual  deduction  for  sinking  fund  #6,500 

Nett  aonual  Tncome  -  #43,763 
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II.— Average  number  of  pupils  at  Montreal,  in  the  Faculties  and  affiliated 
Schools,  during  the  last  three  years  (1896-99)  :— 

Faculty  of  Theology 225 

Faculty  of  Law 125 

Faculty  of  Medicine 180 

Polytechnic  School 20 

Veterinary  School 10 

Total    -        -    560 

L — Catholic   population   of   the    four  dioceses  of  the   ecclesiastical 
province  of  Montreal : — 

Montreal 400,000 

JStHyacinthe 115,000 

Sherhrooke 60,000 

Valleyfield 57,800 

632,800 


(iv.)  Statistics  of  Pwtestant  Universities,  1807-8. 
(1.)  McQiLL  Univerhity,  Montreal,  1897-8. 


Number  of  Faculties 

Number  of  Profe$9m*$ : 

Faculty  of  Arts   .     -        -        - 
Medicine 
Law 

Sciences  -        -        - 
Veterinary  Medicine 


Total 


Number  of  StudenU : 

Faculty  of  Arts  ;  boys.  252,  girls,  121 
„         Medicine ;  ooys,  427,  girls,  2  - 
Law ;  boys,  47         -        - 
Sciences ;  boys,  225,  girls,  6    - 
Veterinary  Medicine ;  boys,  23 


»» 


M 


Total 


OraduaUs  of  the  University  : 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law 
„         Medicine 
„         Veterinary  Medicine 
Masters  of  Arts 

„         Sciences  - 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Bachelors  of  Arts     - 
Sciences 
Law 


»» 


>» 


1 

72 

12 

8 

3 

3 

47 

42 

11 


5 


11 


1,103 


Tot^l 


199 


•2l() 
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(2.)  University  and  C()LLE(;e  of  Lennoxville,  1897-^. 


Number  of  Professors  : 

In  the  College  - 
Faculty  of  Arts 

Medicine 
Divinity 


)} 
) 


Total 


Numhei*  of  Students  : 

In  the  College  - 
Faculty  of  Arts 

Medicine 
Divinity 


» 


Total 


Gi*aduates  of  the  University : 

Bachelors  of  Arts 

Masters  of  Arts        -        - 

Doctors  in  Law,  Horwi^  avu^i 
„         Medicine 
„         Dental  Art 

Licentiates  in  Divinity     - 


44 


Total 


270 


51 


(v.)  Statistics  of  edncatioiud  i))stit  at  ions,  other  than  Uni- 
versitieSf  receiving  grants  for  **  Supei^ior  Education  " 
in  1897-8. 


(I.)  Protestant — Model  Schools  and.  Academies, 

Number  of  Protestant  Model  Schools 
Number  of  Protestant  Academies  ... 
Number  of  Male  Lav  Teachers  in   these   schools,    with 

certificates  (18,  without  certific^ites  10     ... 
Number  of  Female  Lav  Teachers  in  these  sc^hools,  with 

certificiites  215,  without  certificates  18 
Members  of  Protestant  ( -ler^y  teachinjjf  in  these  schools 
Average  si\lary  of  Male  J^ay  Teachers  with  certificate 
Averajxe  salarv  of  Female  Lav  Teachers  with  (^ertific^ites 

(2.)  Roiiwn  Catholic — Mmlel  Schools  avd  Academies. 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Model  Schools 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Academies     ...         

Number  of  Male  Lay  Teachers  in  these  schools,  with 

certificates  18S,  wittiout  certiticates  20  

Number  ot  Female  Lay  Teachei-s  in  these  schools,  with 

certificates  353,  without  certificates  41  

Number  of  Religious  Teachers,  male  836,  female  2,372 
Avenige  salary-  of  Male  Ltiy  Teachers  with  certificates  . . . 
Average  bulary  of  Female  Ljiy  Teachers  with  ceitificates 


53 
26 

78 

228 

7 

$824 

?301 


481 
127 

208 

394 
3,208 
»492 
8120 
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(3.)  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Model  Schools. 


a.  Roiiuia  Cathx)lic. 


SdiooUi  under  contix>l  of  School 
CominiMionerB  or  Trtutees. 


c 
I 

I 

s 

I 


K.    ' 


iO 


RoiDAn 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Fro- 
testant 
Pupils. 


u 
O 


o       i  i 


^  -S 


9 
O 

I 

s 

2 

■•» 

<^ 

as 

■^  o 


!       I 


£S»S5'  S4,185:i97|  00  '  42,966 

'  II' 


Independent  Schools. 


I 

^  ■■ 

s  . 

0  : 

5«  I 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


I 


Pro- 
testant 
Pupils. 


&  i 


o      m  i  o 


a 


e 

«£ 

■<  o 


141     3,058  '    9,W7  :     6     47  ,  11,213 


Boys',  Oirls',  or  Mixed  Schools. 


Boys'  Girls'      '     Mixed 

Schools.        Schools.        Schools. 


s 

% 


to        J*         JS 

A      ,    I    i         A 

&    \'A  ■     £ 


5?  !    £ 


ISO    23,319    173 

I  I 


25,848   178   10,786 


6.  Protestiint 


ToUl 

of 
Pupils. 


65,458 


Number  of  Model 
Schools. 


Prutestant 
Pupils. 


53 


Biiys. 


2,148 


Girls. 


1,975 


Roman  Catholic 
Pupils. 


Average 


Boys. 


Attendance. 


164 


Girls. 


92 


3,340 


ToUl 
of  Pupils. 


4,870 


(4.)  Ronurn  Catholic  and  Protestant  Academies. 


Ruiiut  a  Catholic. 


%  under  control  of  School 
« 'tMumiwonen  or  Tmtteea. 


Roman 

i^tboltc 

Pupils. 


I     Pro- 
'  tettant 
Pupils. 


S 


•    I 


90 


3    >  t  Ls 


S     14,909.    1.406 


I         1 
S3  .     3  I  10,290 


I 


9 


"ft. 


94 


Independent  Academies. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Pro-  „ 

testant        S 

Pupils.        a 

2 
■  -■    -     -.        u 


I 


5 


Total 
Number 

of 
Pupils. 


2,549  '  10,787   217  :  186    11^76 


25,640 


" 

Boys' 
Academies. 

1 

1        1 

1 

G 
Aca 

lirls' 
demies. 

1  Number. 

1 

• 

P. 

£ 

1 

1 

• 

1  :     £ 

1 

45 

12,687 

77 

11,884 

Mixed 
Academies.' 


3 

9 


9 


5       1,119 
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b.  Protestant. 

Protestant         !    Ronutn  Cftthollo 

Number 

PopiU.            i            Popili. 

Average 

Tout 

of  Acftdemiei. 

1 

A  ^.^^MwlAffitf^ 

otPaplta. 

BoTi. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qtrls. 

Avbrnusaoo. 

'                    26 

1 

2,801 

2,051 

152 

02 

s,ass 

tAt 

(6.)  Roman  Catholic  Class^ieal  Colleges, 

Number 

19 

Pupils  ill  Classical  Course 

...     3,660 

Pupils  in  Commercial  Course... 

...     1,814 

Total  pupils      

...     6,474 

Average  attendance     

...     5.018 

Religious  Professors     

Lay  Professors 

48] 

L 

40 

Total  I 

*rofesso 

rs 

... 

•  • 

521 

(vi.)  Academies, — The  following  are  the  Statutes  dealing  wit] 
the  conduct  of  Academies : — 

It  is  competent  to  the  corporations  of  school  commif 
sioners  or  trustees  in  any  counties  or  parts  of  counties  t 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  or  more  academic 
therein.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  as  follows  \- 
a.  Wherever  it  appears  desirable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  c 
Protestant  school  commissioners  or  trustees,  or  to  a  majorit 
of  them,  that  an  academy  or  academies  should  be  establishec 
the  several  chairmen  of  those  school  corporations  may,  by  virta 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  each  school  corporation,  be  appointei 
academy  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  corporations;  and  tb 
delegate  last  named  convenes  the  first  meeting  of  delegates  hj  i 
notice  of  eight  days  of  time  and  place ;  b.  at  the  first  meetmj 
of  these  academy  deWates  those  present  or  a  majority  of  then 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  tb 
majority,  it  is  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to  establish  one  o 
more  academies  in  the  county  or  counties,  a  petition  to  tha 
eftect,  founded  on  a  resolution  of  the  delegates,  is  prepared  aai 
forwarded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  I^testant  Conunittei 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  petition  is  signed  by  tb 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting ;  e.  at  the  next  meetin 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  or  at  a  meet 
ing  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  the  petition  is  taken  int 
consideration,  and,  if  approved  oy  the  majority  of  them,  tii 
petition  is  delivered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Codq 
mittee  to  the  Superintendent  for  transmission  to  the  laeuteiumt 
Governor   in  Council    If   the  Lieutenant-Governor  approve 
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the  petition  he  may,  by  proclamation  in  the  Quebec  Official 

Gazette,  signify  his  approval   and  establish  such   academy  or 

academies;   d.  after  this   proclamation  the  board  of  delegates 

meet    once  more  and  elect  three  of  their  members  to  act  as  the 

first  trustees  of  the  academy,  and  these  three  trustees  remain  in 

office  until  the  first  day  of  the  following  August,  when  a  regular 

anutLal  meeting  of  the  board  of  delegates  is  held.    At  this  first 

meeting,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  annually  in  August, 

y^e    lx)ard  of  deleefates  appoints  three  of  its  number  to  act  as 

^'■^^t^es  of  the  academy  for  the  ensuing  year.   They  also  appoint 

*Q     c^uditor  or  auditors  of   accounts.     The  acaaemy  trustees 

.^'Uixxally  present  to  the  board  of  delegates  at  the  annual  meet- 

^^  «•.  report  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year  done  in  the 

*^^^^^my,  with  a  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  income  and 

f^P^nditure  duly  audited  by  the  auditors.     The  secretary  of  the 


-.        ^  of  delegates  may  be  the  secretary-treasurer  of  each  board 
^^^'"*^    secretary-treasurer.    The  academy  trustees,  their'  secretary, 


*<5ademy  trustees,  or  the  academy  trustees  may  appoint  their 


«  the  auditors,  conform  mutatis  rautandia  to  the  provisions 

2r     ^lie  school  laws  in  all  respects,  as  also  to  the  rules  of  the 
^^^^^cxan  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

.T'o  provide  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  such  acade- 
°^^^^2^  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  school  commissioners 
^^  "^^rustees  of  the  coimU^  part  of  country,  or  counties  wherein 
^^  4Eu»tdemy  is  establishea,  may  levy  a  tax  on  the  taxable 
'^^^^l  estate  of  the  school  municipality  under  their  control, 
*^*^S.cient  to  provide  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the  purchase 
*^  site  and  the  building  of  an  academy,  and  not  less  than  $300 
unmim  towards  the  payment  of  teachers  and  the  incidental 
enses  of  the  academv.  The  school  commissioners  or  trustees 
£*^^^  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to  the  academy  trustees 
^^  tihe  pajmfient  of  the  sums  mentioned,  and  must  pay  over  the 
j^^^^:id  to  the  academy  trustees  by  equal  half-yearly  pajrments  in 

^^oiary  and  July  of  each  year. 
^y^  ^H?he  academy  trustees  are  entitled  to  charge  monthly  fees  to 
5m^  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  acaaemy,  provided  the 


do  not  exceed  S1.50  per  month,  to  be  paid   monthly  in 
ica    No  scholar  two  months  in  arrears  for  such  fees  can  be 
to  attend  the  academy. 
^     ^Each  academy  fulfilling  the  conditions  here  stated  and  con- 
^^^ic'mii^  to  the  rules  and  reg^dations  in  regard  to  academies 
''^^n  tune  to  time  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
^"■nmittee,  is  entitlea  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  grant  for 
^-^  perior  education  in  the  discretion  of  that  Committee  of  the 
^^^^^mcil  of  Public  Instruction  which  is  of  its  religious  faith. 

(Wl^  Model  Schools, — Certain  special  rules  in  regard  to  the 
*Ucial  support  of  Model  Schools  should  be  given  here : — 

^jj^  "*•    Commissioners  or  trustees  may  charge  fees  higher  than 

^m  ^   40  cents  per  month  allowed  for  elementary  schools  to  the 

^<lien  attending  model  schools ;  and  such  fees  may  in  model 
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schools    be    oxactort    tor   tho    whole   time   they   are   in    active 
operation ; 

2.  these  monthly  fees  do  not  form  jmrt  of  tho  school  fund, 
but  are  payable  directly  to  the  teacher  and  are  for  his  or  her  use, 
unless  a  different  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  school 
corporation  and  the  teacher ; 

3.  in  all  cases,  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  deduct 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  municipality  a  sum  of  $80  for  the 
support  of  a  model  school,  if  there  is  one  in  the  municipality,  in 
addition  to  the  share  which  the  model  school  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  fund  ; 

4.  the  model  school  in  any  municipality  is  counted  as  in 
itself  a  school  district,  without  prejudice  to  the  above  grant  of 
$80 ;  and  the  share  of  the  moneys  to  be  allotted  to  the  model 
school  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  of  the  age  pre- 
scribed for  attending  school  residing  in  the  school  district  in 
which  it  is  established ; 

5.  the  Superintendent  may  retain,  out  of  the  school  grant  to 
which  any  municipality  is  entitled,  a  sum  of  $80  to  support  a 
model  school  therein. 

(viii.)  This  section  of  the  subject  may  well  be  completed  by  Br 
short  account  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of' 
Learning.  The  Governor  may  appoint  such  and  so  inany^ 
persons  as  he  sees  fit  to  be  tnistees  of  the  schools  of  royal 
foundation  in  the  Province  and  of  all  other  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  education  and  the  lulvancement  of  learning.  The 
trustees  thus  appointed  arc  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
their  powers  include  the  administration  and  improvement  of  all 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  the  institutions  over  which 
they  have  control  as  tnistee^s.  They  may  be  replaced  by  the 
Governor  at  any  time.  As  a  corporation  they  have  full  powers 
of  purchase,  possession,  t!v:c.,  in  regard  to  all  property  of  institutions 
of  royal  foundation.  The  Governor  may  appoint  a  president  or 
principal  of  the  corporation,  but  otherwise  the  senior  member  in 
order  of  appointment  presides  over  the  corporation.  They  may 
make  by-laws,  rules,  and  ordinances  for  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  the  corporation  of  free  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  royal  foundation,  for  the  direction  of  the  masters, 
professors,  and  students  in  them,  and  for  tho  management  and 
improvement  of  all  estates  and  property  belonging  to  these 
institutions.  But  their  powers  do  not  in  any  way,  uirectly  or 
indirectly,  prejudice  those  of  existing  relijjious  communities, 
schools,  corporations,  or  private  schools.  The  Governor  may 
appoint  "a  lit  and  proper  person  *  to  bo  the  school-master  of 
each  free  school  of  royal  foundation,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
remove  liim  and  appoint  another  in  his  stciid.  The  Governor 
may,  further,  lix  the  salary  to  be  allowed  to  each  school-master. 
No  master  may  teach  in  any  free  school  of  royal  foundation 
without  a  commission  for  that  purpose  from  the  Governor. 
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he  rents,  profits,  and  other  sums  of  money  are  received  by 
th^  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  deposited  or  disposed  of  by 
Viixn  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Corporation.  A  detailed 
slaLt^ment  and  account,  affinned  by  the  treasurer  before  a 
magistrate,  of  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  must  be  annually 
presented  to  the  Governor  before  February  1.  The  Corporation 
nas  power  to  invest  money  in  buildings  or  other  real  estate 
required  for  the  actual  use  of  the  McGill  College  or  any  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  it,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  royal  foundation 
wholly  or  in  part  under  its  control.  The  Corporation  may  also 
take  loans  of  money  on  the  security  of  the  properties  under  their 
control  up  to  a  specified  limit. 

Tills  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  has 
^j  ways  been  intimately  connected  with  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  grciit  Protestant  University  of  the  Province,  the 
McGill  College  at  Montreal.  By  an  Act  of  1863,  provision  may 
fr^m  time  to  time  be  made  by  any  statute  of  McGill  College  and 
^niversity  for  augmenting  the  number  of  trustees,  members  of 
^lie  Hoyal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and 
governors  of  the  McGill  College  to  not  more  than  fifteen  in 
^^^ttiber;  for  regulating  their  selection  and  appointment;  and  for 
^^^^  and  limiting  their  term  of  office. 

It.   IS  further  provided  in  the  Act  of  1863  that  only  the  McGill 

.  ^i'v^ersity  and  "  such  institutions  of  education  as  from  time  to 

p\^  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  affiliated  to  it  in  terms 

^*  it^  statutes,"  can  be  deemed  to  be  schools  and  institutions  of 

^y^l  foundation  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 

ttxe    Advancement  of  Learning. 


VIII. — Industrial  Schools. 

pv  J^iose  who  wish  to  study  the  system  of  industrial  schools  in 
jl^'^lec  in  detail  may  consult  the  Revised  Statutes,  3128  to  3173. 
^^^^^  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  provisions  in  regard  to 
^^'Oii  can  be  given. 

.  I^lxi  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  note  the  meaning  in  which 
■^^  term  Industrial  School  is  used.  It  is  confined  to  residential 
wu -^^^  in  which  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  free,  and  in 
.  hich  training  definitely  industrial  is  given :  "  a  school  in  which 
JL^^lvistrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are  lodged, 
^^tied,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed 
**^  Industrial  School"    (Revised  Statutes,  3128.) 


tJi  ^'^"^^ting  of  Certificates. — By  the  original  Act  constituting 

i^^f^  schools  it  was  provided  that  the  managers  of  then  existing 

^^^Ustrial  schools  might  apply  for  certification  to  the  Lieutcnant- 

^^.^^ernor.    On  such  appUcation,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would 

^o^*-^  the  "  inspector  of^  industrial  schools  "  to  examine  into  the 

^;*j^?^^itions  of  the  school  and  its  fitness  for  the  reception  of 

^<l^n,  and  report  his  impressions  and  conclusions.     If  the 
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report  of  the  inspector  be  satisfactory  the  Provincial  Secretary 
may  certify  that  the  school  is  fit  for  the  reception  of  children. 
A  notice  of  the  grant  of  each  certificate  thus  constituting  a  school 
a  "  certified  industrial  school "  must  be  published  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

BuUding:  Inspection. — No  substantial  addition  or  alteration 
may  be  made  to  or  in  the  buildings  of  any  certified  industrial 
school  without  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  it 
is  who  appoints  the  mspector  for  these  schools  from  among  the 
inspectors  of  prisons,  hospitals,  &c. ;  and  he  may  also  appoint 
someone  to  assist  the  inspector,  and  to  work  under  his  direction. 
Every  certified  industrial  school  must  be  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  inspected  by  the  inspector  or  by  his 
assistant. 

Finance. — Any  municipal  council  may  contribute  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  conditions  towards  the  alteration,  enlnrge- 
ment,  or  rebuilding  of  a  certified  school  of  this  class,  or  towiuds 
the  support  of  its  mmates,  its  management,  or  the  establishment 
and  building  of  a  new  school,     but  this  right  of  municipal 
councils  to  contribute  is  restricted  by  three  conditions,  viz.,  (1) 
that  previous  notice  of  its  intention  to  take  into  consideration 
the  giving  of  such  a  contribution  be  given  not  less  than  two 
months  beforehand ;  (2)  that  the  order  for  the  contribution  be^ 
made  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  coimcil ;  and  (3)  that  when. 
the  contribution  is  for  the  alteration,  rebuilding,  establishment,, 
or  building  of  a  school  or  projected  school,  or  for  the  purchase  of" 
land,   the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  previously 
obtained. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  may,  from  time  to  time,  contribute, 
out  of  money  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose,  such 
sums  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may  sec  fit  to  recommend  for 
the  custody  and  maintenance  of  chilorcn  detained  in  certifi^ 
industrial  schools,  provided  that  such  contributions  do  not 
exceed  50  cents  per  nead  per  week  for  children  detained  on  the 
application  of  their  parents  or  tutors.  Further,  any  municipal 
council  may  contract  mth  the  managers  of  a  certified  industrial 
school  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  children  ordered  by 
justices  to  be  sent  there  from  the  mimicipality  the  council  re- 
presents. And  the  managers  of  any  incorporated  municipal 
mstitution  may  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  children 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school  on  their  application. 

Withdrawal  and  Resignation  of  Certificate. — If  at  any  time 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  be  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  a 
certified  industrial  school,  the  Provincial  Secretary  may  serve  on 
the  managers  a  notice  declaring  that  their  certificate  is  with- 
drawn. Tne  managers,  or  the  executors  of  a  deceased  manager, 
of  such  a  school  may,  by  previous  notice  of  their  intention  ^ven 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  resign  their  certificate.  A  notice  of 
such  resignation  or  withdrawal  must  be  published.  Whenever 
notice  of  the  resignation  or  withdrawal  of  the  certificate  is  given, 
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no  child  can  be  received  into  the  school  for  detention  after  the 
date  of  the  notice  of  resignation,  or  the  receipt  of  the  notice  that 
the  certificate  will  be  withdrawn.  But  the  obligation  of  the 
managers  to  teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  any  children 
ali^a^  detained  in  the  school  continues  until  the  withdrawal  or 
resignation  of  the  certificate  takes  effect,  or  until  the  contribu- 
ti^u  made  by  the  Legislatiure  towards  the  custody  and  main- 
tenance of  the  children  detained  is  discontinued,  whichever  first 
IxWpens.  And  when  a  school  ceases  to  be  a  certified  industrial 
B^^nool  the  children  detained  there  are  either  discharged  or 
tr^iisferred  to  some  other  certified  industrial  school  by  order  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary. 

I)etentU/n   of  ChUdreii, — a.  Two  ratepayers  of  any  munici- 

pa.lity  may  bring  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  before 

two  justices  of  the  peace  or  a  magistrate,  provided  (1)  that  he 

'«    Aitherless  or  motnerless   and  that   his  surviving  parent  is 

ffwiJtj  of  misconduct;   or  (2)  that  both  parents  are  criminals 

^"demned  to  the  penitentiary.    In  any  case  it  must  be  shown 

tli«,t  the  child  is  without  any  means  of  subsistence  and  has  no 

'^l^t-ion  legally  liable  for  his  support.     If  the  justices  of  the 

P||^<5c  or  the  magistrate  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence  given  to 

^-^s    effect  by  the  ratepayers,  they  may  order  the  child  to  be  sent 

^  ^»   certified  industrial  school 

^-    The  fiftther  or  mother,  tutor*  or  relative,  of  a  child  under 


^^^l^e  years  of  age  may  obtain  an  order  for  the  detention  of  a 
^hilc3  in  an  industrial  school  for  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 


ication  for  this  made  by  them  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 

7^  ^   magistrate.    Such  an  application  must  represent  on  oath 

^*^^-^  the  applicant  is  unable  to  control  the  child  in  question  by 

^^^•^ton  of  his  bad  and  vicious  habits ;  and,  before  an  order  for  the 

^^^^^ntion  of  the  child  can  be  obtained,  the  justices  of  the  peace 

^^     xnagistrate  must  be  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  this  course  is 

^^^^^ssary.    No  such  order  can  be  maae  out  unless  the  parent, 

^^W>r,  or  relative  of  the  child  deposits  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 

th^    cost  of  his  maintenance  in  the  industrial  school  for  one 

^onth. 

^-  The  mayor  of  any  munici|)ality  may  also,  with  the  consent 

^^  liis  municipal  council,  by  a  similar  appUcation  to  two  justices 

^^   tJie  peace  or  to  a  magistrate,  obtain  from  them,  after  the 

^vuj  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  an  order  for  the  deten- 

tioii  of  a  chiM  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  certified  industrial 

^HcoL    It  must  in  such  cases  be  shown  that  the  child  requires 

^  be  protected  and  cared  for  owing  to  the  continual  sickness  or 

^tr^e  poverty  or  habitual  drunkenness  or  other  vicious  habits 

^    ^  parents.    The  municipality  is  in  these  cases  liable  for 

?^'Wi  of  the  cost  of  the  cnild  s  maintenance  in  the  certified 

'J^duatrial  school    It  is,  however,  lawful  for  the  corporation  to 

^^^^itx  the  repayment  of  the  money  paid  by  them  to  tne  Govem- 

j.  ^^t  in  respect  of  the  child  so  detained  by  means  of  suit  and 

y^^^^OM  upon  the  property  of  the  child,  or  of  those  who  were 

^8^1ly  obliged  to  provide  and  care  for  him. 
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No  order  can  be  given  for  the  detention  of  any  child  in  a 
certified  industrial  school  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  nor  can 
he  be  detained  after  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  his  parents 
oblige  themselves  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  board  and  maintenance, 
or  unless  the  child  oe  prevented  from  leavmg  by  sickness  or 
infirmity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prison  inspectors  to  see  that  no 
child  remains  after  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

No  order  for  detention  can  be  executed  unless  the  papers  on 
the  case  have  been  submitted  to,  and  the  order  nas  been 
approved  by,  the  Provincial  Secretary.  He  has  power,  when 
approving  such  an  order,  to  limit  the  period  for  which  it  shall 
remain  m  force. 

The  reception  of  a  child  by  the  managers  or  a  certified 
industrial  school  is  equivalent  to  an  undertaking  by  them  to 
teach,  train,  clothe,  lodge,  and  feed  him  during  the  whole  period 
for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school.  The  term  o\ 
detention  can  in  no  case  exceed  three  yeurs ;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
justices  or  magistrates  making  the  order,  subject  always  to 
alteration  of  the  term  of  detention  by  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
In  detennining  on  the  certified  industrial  school  to  which  the 
child  is  to  be  sent  the  justices  or  magistrate  must  endeavour  tc 
ascertain  the  religious  persutision  of  the  child  and  to  select  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  it.  The  parents  or  guardians  oi 
any  child  detiiined  in  an  indystrial  school  may  apply  for  and 
obtain  his  removal  from  one  such  school  to  another,  if  they  can 
satisfy  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  order  that  the  school 
to  which  the  child  has  oeen  sent  is  of  a  difterent  religioiu 
persuasion  from  their  own,  and  that  there  exists  one  of  the  same 
religion  in  the  Province  to  which  they  would  wish  their  child  tc 
be  sent.  Such  a  removal,  however,  is  always  dependent  upon  th< 
mllingness  of  the  managers  of  the  school  designated  oy  th< 
parents  or  guardians  to  receive  the  child. 

Pewdties. — So  much  for  the  preliminary  conditions  and  th< 
steps  by  which  a  child  is  detamed  in  an  industrial  school 
When  established  at  such  a  school  he  becomes  liable  to  im 
prisonment  for  any  term  between  fourteen  days  and  thre< 
months  if  he  wilfully  neglects,  or  wil hilly  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  school.  The  imprisoimient  is  imposed  by  tw< 
justices  or  a  magistrate  on  summary  conviction.  At  the  ex 
piration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  the  child  may  be  sent  to  j 
reformatory  school  (see  Revised  Statutes  2892-2910  for  th 
regulations  in  regard  to  reformatory  schools).  But  imprison 
ment  can  only  be  ordered  in  cases  where  the  child  is  over  tei 
years  of  age.  Punishments  are  also  attached  to  the  ofiences  o 
mducing  a  child  to  escape  from  an  industrial  school,  concealinj 
a  child  who  has  so  escaped,  or  preventing  his  return.  When  ; 
cluld  over  ten  years  of  age  escapes  he  is  uabie  to  imprisonment 
otherwise  he  is  brought  oack  to  the  school  to  complete  his  tern 
of  detention. 

Management  of  Certified  Industrial  Schools.^^A  minister  c 
the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the  order  of  detention  ma; 
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visit  the  child  at  the  school  for   the   purpose  of  giving  him 

i*eli^oiis  instruction  on  certain  days  at  certain  times.     After  the 

expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention  fixerl 

for  any  child,  the  managers  may  permit  him  to  live  with  any 

t.nistworthv  and  respectable  pei^sons  who  may  be  willing  to  take 

charge  of  fiim.     Such  permiasion  is  given  by  a  *  licence,"  which 

i»ust  be  renewed  or  terminated  every  three  months,  and  can  be 

revoked  at  any  time  by  the  managers.     A  child  who  escapes 

fi*om  the  person  with  whom  he  is  placed  under  a  licence,  or  who 

refuses  to  return  to  the  school  on  its  expiration,  is  deemed  to 

luive  escaped  from  school  and  may  be  punished  accordingly. 

The  managers  may  bind  a  child,  with  his  own  consent,  apprentice 

to  Any  trade,  calling,  or  service,  although  his  period  of  detention 

has    not  expired,  provided  always  that  when  placed  with  some 

pers-on  under  licence  he  conducted  himself  well.     The  mana^ei*s 

of  ^1.  school  may  make  rules  for  the  management  and  discipline 

of    tlie  school,  but  such  rules  cannot  be  eniorced  until  they  nave 

l^C3  in  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  through  the  Provincial 

Se<3r-etar}\     There  must  be  a  printed  copy  of  the  approved  rules 

of     t:.he  school  signed   by    the   inspector   of   industrial   schools. 

M-J^n^ers  may  also  hire  out  the  children  under  their  care  either 

^^  ^Apprentices  or  as  domestic  servants:  but  such  an  arrangement 

^^"^^it  bring  no  money  either  to  the  managers  or  to  the  child,  and 

i^ii^t  guarantee  to  the  master  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 

p  ^1<1,  and    to    the    child    board,    lodging,   and    maintenance. 

-  ^^^xided  that  the  managers  of  the  certified  industrial  school 

J^^^h,  train,  clothe,  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  though 

J^^  "Vere  actually  lodging  in  the  school  itself,  tiiey  may  permit  a 

f"^i<l  sent  to  their  care  to  lodge  at  the  dwelling  of  his  lather  or 

^ny  trustworthy  person.     But  managei's  are  bound  to  report 

.1     ^^e  Lieutenant-Goveraor  every  instance  in  which  they  exercise 

^^^"  discretion  in  this  manner. 


nasmuch  as  the  regulations  bearing  on  industrial  schools  are 
o^'^^^n  among  the  statutes  in  regard  to  charitable  and  other 
^^^^ociations,  it  may  be  concluded  that  industrial  schools  of  this 
^^"^iire,  whether  certified  or  not,  are  generally  supported  and 
^^tiaged  by  private  persons,  whether  for  charitable  ])urposes  or 

IX. — The  Polytechnic  School. 

The  nature  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Montreal  and  the 
J[^^fe  undertaken  by  it  may  best  be  understood  by  consulting 
^^,  original  terms  of  its  foundation.     It  is  an  important  though 
^.^solated  development  of  the  educational  system  of  Quebec. 
,,|."**i€  Polytechnic  School  js  incorix)rated  under  the  title  of 


^/^  Corporation  de  l^Ecole  Po  the  corporation 

jj  ^ists  of  the  principal  and  director ;  two  engineers,  residing  in 

^J^^treal,  holding  diplomas  from  the  Polytechnic  School,  chosen 

j^^^ide  of  the  corps  of  professors,  who  are  elected  by  the  other 

C^  ^bers  of   the  corporation;    two   members  of   the   Roman 

^*^^lic    Committee    of   the  Council    of    P\\W\c    \T\^\r\e,^\ow 


'^ 
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residing  in  Montreal,  and  chosen  by  that  Committee  of  the 
Councu;  and  the  president  of  the  Koman  CathoUc  Board  o1 
School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Montreal.  The  corporatior 
may,  further,  associate  to  itself  other  members  to  the  number  ol 
four,  who,  being  donors,  have  complied  with  the  conditions  and 
bye-laws  made  respecting  benefactors  of  the  institution.  The 
principal  and  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  as  well  as  the 
other  membei's  of  the  corporation  just  inentione<l,  cease  U>  be 
memboi's  of  it  on  the  day  upon  which  they  are  replaced  in 
their  official  capacities  ;  the  engineers  are  named  foi-  three  )"ears 
and,  in  the  cjiso  of  death  or  absence  from  the  Province,  are 
replaced  by  the  corjK)nition  for  the  Iwilance  of  their  tenw  oi 
office.  The  principiil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  dp  jure 
the  presi<lent  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  has  a  castmg  vote. 

The  corporation  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold,  by 
donation,  legaey,  or  purchase,  moveable  and  immoveable  property 
and  to  perform  all  acts  of  ownership  in  connection  witn  it.  It 
has  also  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  bon'ow,  to  sign  and 
negotiate  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  become 
a  party  imder  any  title  whatever ;  and  it  possesses,  moreover,  ali 
the  rights  and  powers  belonging  generally  to  corporations. 

The  corporation  of  the  Polytechnic  School  has  power  to  make 
regulations : 

(1)  To  define  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  professors  and 
employees,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  ; 

(2.)  for  the  administration  of  the  school,  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  and  the  foes  payable  by  them  ; 

(3.)  to  modify  or  extend  the  programme  in  force  in  the  school ; 

(4.)  for  the  management  of  its  affairs  or  for  any  purpose 
whatever  of  the  corporation. 

Such  regulations,  however,  cannot  have  effect  until  aft^r  they 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  Apostolic 
Vice- Chancellor  of  Laval  University,  and  by  the  University 
Council  of  the  said  University ;  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  appointment  of  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  school 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  ArchDishop  of  Montreal,  and,  when 
confirmed,  must  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council  of  Laval 
University;  and  the  appointment  only  becomes  final  firom  the 
date  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Council. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  bye-laws  adopted  by  the  corporation  is 
entrusted  to  an  executive  committee,  composed  of  three  members, 
viz. : — 1,  The  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School  ;  2,  the 
director  of  studies  of  tlie  school ;  3,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  named 
by  the  committee. 

The  executive  committee  reports  to  the  corporation  and  to  the 
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Xieutenant-Governor  in  Council  every  year,  or  oftonor  if  required 
^o  do  so. 

A  council  of  improvement  may  be  established  which  is  coin- 
posed  of  the  professors  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  three 
pupils,  holding  diplomas  from  tho  sohool.  solootod  by  tbo  cor- 
poration. 

This  coimcil  gives  advice  as  I o  tliu  iiMMlilittjitions  that  it  may 
T)e  advisable  to  make  in  the  onrriculuui  of  studies  and  on  all 
Tnatters  upon  which  the  management  of  tho  school  nmy  consult 
it. 

Considering  the  services  rendered  by  the  school,  and  the 
necessity  that  there  should  bo  such  an  institution  in  the  coimtry, 
the  school  receives,  out  of  the  fund  for  sujxjrior  educiition,  an 
annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

A  report  is  made  each  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  containing: — 1,  The  course  of  study  followed  in  the 
school  and  the  modifications  or  extensions  of  the  programme ; 
2,  the  number  and  classification  of  the  students;  3,  the  condition 
of  the  collections,  instruments,  laboratory,  and  library;  4,  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  civil  engineer  is  granted  to  the  students  capable 

of  conducting  and  executmg  all  works  of  art  and  of  constniction 

ijpon  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the  diploma  of  mining  engineer  is 

^?ra.iited  to  the  students  capable  of  conducting  and  executing  all 

H-oxks  of  discovering,  extracting,  and  working  ores  and  minerals, 

/Jncl  their  reduction  to  useful  metals ;  the  diploma  of  mechanical 

^f^Srineor  is  granted  to  the  students  capable  of  designing,  com- 

bii^.ing,  and  constructing  engines  and  machines  used  in  manu- 

"-^^ures ;  the  diploma  of  industrial  engineer  is  granted  to  the 

®Jy^^onts  capable  of  applying  the  principles  of  physics  and  of 

caoinistry  to  productions  ana  manufactures. 

^ ^Miscellaneous. — (From  Annmd  Reports  of  recent  years,) 

(L)  Remarks  on   Attendance   and  Educational    Pro 
(fressfrom  the  Report  for  1895-6. 

(ii.)  Plans  of  School  Houses. 

(iii.)  Teachers  Salaries. 

(iv.)  Tlie  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

(v.)  Mamuil  Tndning  for  Oirls. 

(vi.)  School  Holidays. 

(viL)  School  Lihmries. 

i.)  Remarks  from  the  Annual  Report  for  l805-() : — 

ti^      ^l^e  number  of  school  municipalities  increases  gradually  as 
sQj^    ^Vrild  lands  are  settled,  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
^^^K)l  last  vear  amounted  to  308,619. 

mi  ' 
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*'  The  inspectoi-s'  reports  show  that  the  average  attendance  is 
higher.  In  some  country  districts  the  percentage  is  78,  79,  and 
even  over  80. 

''  Throughout  the  Province  the  average  attendance  at  elemen- 
tary schools  was  71  per  cent,  for  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  74 
per  cent,  for  Protestant  pupils.  In  the  model  schools  and 
academies  the  average  attendance  was  88  tor  Roman  Catholics 
and  79  for  ProtastAuts. 

*'  Tlie  general  average  attendance  for  the  Province  wjxs  76  per 
cent. 

"  A  general  com|)iirative  table  drawn  up  respecting  education 
in  this  Province  from  18G7  to  1890  shows  that  the  totixl  number 
of  educational  establishments  which,  at  Confedenition,  was  3,907, 
is  now  5,903 ;  and  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  school '  has 
increased  bv  90,782,  the  difference  between  212,887  in  1807  and 
393,019  in  1890. 

''  According  to  the  statistics  obttxined,  the  number  of  childron 
between  five  and  sixteen  yeai*s  in  1895-0  was  328,420.  Of  this 
number,  the  proportion  of  those  attending  school  was  8830  and 
the  proportion  of  those  not  attending  school  was  11*70. 

"  Still,  the  figure  88*30  is  below  the  real  proportion,  for  in  the 
towns  and  in  some  villages,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
independent  schools,  the  majority  of  the  latter  do  not  send  in 
reports  to  the  Department  ot  Public  lastruction,  as  they  are  not 
compelled  by  law  to  do  so ;  and,  consequently,  the  nunibcr  of 
pupils  attencling  them  is  not  included  in  the  proporticm  Just 
mentioned. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  census  of  children  old  enough  to 
attend  school  is  incomplete. 

"  For  some  time  past  a  groat  deal  more  attention  seems  to 
have  been  i)aid  to  certain  fiicts  connected  \nth.  education.  Have 
the  elements  which  have  brought  these  facts  alx)ut,  or  which  may 
explain  them,  been  Uken  into  consideration  ?  To  do  so  it  would 
be  advisable  to  study  the  composition  of  Canadian  families,  the 
progress  of  colonisation,  as  well  as  the  history  of  education  in  the 
rrovince  of  Quel)ec  at  various  periods  of  our  civil  history — under 
the  French  (xovernment,  under  the  English  Government  l>eforo 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  afterwards  up  to  1842,  and  from 
the  TTnion  to  the  present  day. 

''  Without  doubt  it  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  fact^ ;  we 
must  know  how  to  profit  bv  the  lessons  they  give  us.  From 
about  fifty  years  axgo,  that  is  to  say  from  1849,  the  date  of  the 
regular  organisation  of  our  school  system,  we  have  progressed ; 
our  progress  ciinnot  be  said  to  be  slow  Avhen  we  consider  that  the 
jjeneration  which  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  has  not  yet 
aisappeared.  It  would  not  "be  fair  to  comjMire  a  country  in 
embryo,  which  requires  a  mmil>cr  of  material  and  intellectual 
instruments,  with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  where  revolving 
cycles  have  accunuilated  all  kinds  of  roso\u*ces.  The  comparison, 
however,  would  not  be  all  to  our  dis^idvantago.  Since  1849  wo 
have  had  in  succession  the  formation  of  school  municiptxlities, 
the  nr^'anisiitiou   o(  the   inspoet«>ralo.  the  tounding  of  normal 
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ff3.chools  and  the  journals  of  education,  the  establishment  of 
Ijoards  of  examiners,  and  the  regulations  respecting  diplomas  for 
^i^eaching.  This  is  what  has  been  done,  and  it  cannot  Ibe  denied 
€::hat  it  is  a  great  deal,  even  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to 
\De  done.  We  can  claim  ameliorations  and  improvements  of  the 
existing  system,  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  organisation. 
IBut  to  safely  effect  these  improvements  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
sseek  and  study  them." 

(ii).  IHuns  of  School  i/oi(>fc>?. 

A  series  of  plans  for  country  school  houses  has  been  drawn  up 
l»y  the  architects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  These 
liave  been  lithographed  and  distributed,  free  of  charge,  to  school 
IxMirds  applying  for  them. 

Several  sch(X)l  municipalities  have  written  to  the  Department 
for  the  plans  they  neeued.  They  can  readily  be  followed  by 
<^mntry  workmen,  for  they  are  simple  and  easy  to  undersUnd. 
They  also  have  the  advantiige  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  hygiene  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Hitherto  the  school  houses  have  not  been  built  on  any 
specified  plan,  and  the  Superintendent  frequently  had  mucn 
cufiieultv  in  getting  the  school  boanls  to  adopt  the  dimensions 
reciuired  by  mw. 

(iii.)  Tetwhcrs   Salaries. 

**  The  small  siilaries  paid  to  the  teachers  have  just  been 
^^Jitioned,  but  Mr.  Brauu's  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Jaoqiies  Cartier,  Vaudreuil,  and  Soulanges,  may  be  cited  as  a 
pa-ttem  for  the  others.  Mr.  Brault  s  report  shows  that  the 
^^erage  salary  paid  to  certificiited  male  la\'  teachers  was  8343.00, 
^^^  to  certificated  female  lay  teachers  was  $144.00.  In  the 
P^^sli  of  St.  Polyciirpe  especially  from  1879  to  1890,  the  average 
Jy  ^He  salaries  has  increiised  by  80  per  cent.     It  is  very  desirable 

^^^     this  example  be  followed,  and,  as    the    Inspector    very 
R*'^^l>erly  Siiys,  the  school  commissioners  of  that  section  of  the 

^vince  appreciate  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those 

*^^se  mission  it  is  to  educate  young  people. 

the  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
^^^xitive,  fixed  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  school 
ll^^t^rs  and  school  mistresses  at  ?^100  ;  and  every  nuuiicipality 
^^^t»  does  not  comply  with  this  rcgulati<ni  will  forfeit  its  school 
^f^^t.  Let  us  hope  that  l)etter  days  are  coming  for  the  female 
l^^^liers,  who  received  loo  small  a  .stipend  for  the  services  thai 
*x^x^  rendered." 


(iv.)  The  Teaching  of  Drawing. 

^^j*  One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
0-5^^^1  laws  arranged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
^^^^fcmittees  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  drawing  compulsory 
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in  priuiaiy  schools,  and  to  leave  its  control  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  which  it  was  not  given  by  law. 

"  Heretofore  the  teachinjj  of  this  branch  has  been  confined,  in 
most  instances,  to  having  lithographs  or  prints  copied,  or  dotted 
models  filled  in,  thereby  paralysing  all  spirit  or  initiative  in  the 
pupil,  and  completely  doing  away  with  the  educational  value 
of  drawing. 

"  This  branch  of  education  has  been  the  least  appreciated  and 
most  neglected,  and  there  are  few  female  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  teaching  drawing  to  children.  But  to  reach  the 
])upil,  and  to  teach  nim  to  draw,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  properly  train  the  teaching  staft'and  make  them  familiar  with 
the  most  improved  methods  now  followed  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
and  elsewhere. 

"  Correspondence  that  has  been  iinderUiken  with  several 
teaching  communities  of  nuns,  where  young  girls  undei-go  a  special 
training  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  certificates  of  ciipacity, 
shows  tnat  these  houses  are  endeavouring  to  reform  their  method 
of  teaching  drawmg;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  instniction  of 
their  own  teachers  in  that  bmnch,  they  have  even  secured  the 
semces  of  special  professors. 

"  If  we  wish  to  teach  drawing  in  our  elementary  schools  as 
it  should  be  taught,  it  is  necessary  that  programmes  be  drawn 
up  by  competent  men  so  as  to  give  the  teaching  of  that  branch 
a  well  defined  bearing ;  consequently  the  means  of  attaining  tbo 
desired  end  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon." 

It  is  laid  down  by  statute  that  drawmg  shall,  as  far  a.s 
possible,  bo  taught  in  all  schools,  and  that  the  Council  of  Arts 
and  A[anufixctures  shall  make  regulations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  texiching  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  Tliis 
Council  determines  the  manner  and  method  to  bo  followed  in 
teaching  drawing,  approves  the  text-books,  drawing-books,  and 
plans  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  each  schooL  They  are 
responsible  for  causing  the  system  prescribed  by  them  to  be 
followed  in  all  schools  under  the  control  of  commissioners  or 
trustees,  and  are  urged  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform. 

The  regulations  on  drawing  made  by  the  Council  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  are  submittecl  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be;  and, 
when  they  have  been  approved,  are  published  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

(v.)  Manual  Training  for  &irl8. — "  The  education  of  women  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day.  The 
well-being  of  families  requires  that  girls  should,  during  the 
course  of  their  education;  receive  practical  instruction  and  learn 
how  to  manage  a  household.  The  subject  of  manual  trammg  in 
the  normal  and  public  schools  is  now  being  agitated;  for,  in 
Canada,  where  Jarge  fortunes  are  the  exception,  and  where  every 
mother  is  called  upon  to  attend  to  household  duties,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  domestic  happiness  that  a  girl  should  learn  at  school 
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rliat  she  will  require  to  know  properly  to  fulfil  her  future  duties 
mistress  of  a  house. 


"  This  question  is  not  a  new  one,  however,  in  the  Province  of 

Cc^uobec,  for  manual  training  has  always  been  taught  in  Roman 

CJutholic  educational  institutions  for  girls  and  in  orphan  asylums 

"i_iiider  the  dii*ection  of  communities  of  nims,  as  well  as  in  several 

I^rotestant    institutions;    and,    of   all    the    provinces    of   the 

Dominion,  that  of   Quebec   possesses  an   organisation  which, 

^without  being  perfect,  is  the  most  complete  in   this  respect. 

Keference  to  the  statistics  of  the  De|>jirtmcnt  on  the  matter 

Khows  that  in   the   Roman   Catholic  mstitutions  of   superior 

<Hlucation  under  the  control  of  religious  communities,  thai  is  to 

asjiy,  in  girls'  model  schools  and  aciidemies  to  the  number  of  193, 

^)Ut  of  87,377  children  attending  them   13,107  learn  dtimestic 

<?conomv,  16,772  learn  knitting,  and   12,704  leani  sewing  and 

cuibroidery." 

(vi.)  ScJuKfl  HiAidays. — Saturday  is  a  holiday  in  every  school 
imder  the  control  of  comnjissionei's  or  trustees,  unless  a  regula- 
tion to  the  contrary  be  adopted  by  a  school  corporation  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent.  Such  a  regulation  can, 
however,  be  repealed  uy  the  Superintendent  at  any  time  or  by 
the  school  corporation  after  notice  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  and  the  Protestant  Committee  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  fix  the  other 
holidays  in  the  schools  respectively  under  their  control. 

(vii.)  School  Librarian. — A  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  may  be 
annually,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  appropriated  Irom 
the  Superior  Education  Fund  by  onler  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  to  assist  the  establishment  of  city,  town, 
village,  parish,  or  township  libraries  in  school  numicipalities  in 
whicn  suitable  contributions  have  lx?en  made  by  tno  school 
corporation  for  tliat  purpose.  The  assistance  is  given  in  money 
or  u\  books,  on  the  conditions  deemed  requisite  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council. 

Municipalities  and  school  corporations  may  appropriate  such 
a  ])ortion  of  their  revenues  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
piiqiose  of  libraries,  and  they  may,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Stiperintcndent,  issue  del)enturcs  or  bonds  with  the  view  of 
creating  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

iibmries  so  formed  or  maintained  arc  under  the  management, 
^'^^pection,  and  regulations  which  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
^'"^testant  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  prescrilm     The 

r^tilations  are  published  bv  the  Superintendent  in  the  Quebec 

^ftieial  Gazette. 

tiieports  of   the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
■^^nt  years,  embodying  the  returns  of  Inspectors  and  other 
^|P^^Vlments  relating  to  education  in  Quebec,  may  be  consulted  at 
^^^     Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon 
\  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.] 
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APPENDIX  A. 


PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS. 
MONTREAL. 

[The  following  general  account  of  the  Protestant  Schools  was  kindly 
written  for  this  Report  in  October,  1900.  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Arthy,  Secretary- 
.Siii)crintendent  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Couiuiisaionei-s.] 

School  Goveknment. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School  Coraniis.sioner8  for  the  city  of  Montreal 
wjis  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  9  Vic,  cap.  27 
(1846).    It  is  composed  of  six  members,  viz. : — 

Three  Connnissionei*s  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  and 
three  appointed  by  the  City  Council. 

School  Commissioners  hold  office  for  three  years,  two  of  the  six  i-etiriug 
annually  in  rotation.  Retiring  Commissioners  are  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

Schools. 

L— Public  Schools. 

Ann  Street  Sclnx)l,  founded  in  1850,  rebuilt  in  1872,  capacity  GO<J, 
enrolment  this  year  427. 

l*anet  Street  School,  founded  IHoiJ,  rebuilt  18(K>,  enlarged  1870,  aban- 
(loneii  and  replaced  by  Lansdowne  School  18D2. 

Lansdowne  School,  founded  1892,  capacity  800,  enrolment  this  year 
719. 

British  and  Canadian  Si*h(H>l,  founded  1822,  transferred  to  Jioard  18GG, 
remodelled  1873,   superseded  by  Dufferin  Sc1i(m>1  1894. 

l)ufferin  Sch<K)K  founded  1894,  ca|Hicity  700,  enrolment  this  year  G3S. 

Royal  Arthur  School,  founded  1870,  reuKMlelled  1888,  capacity  GOO, 
enrolment  this  year,  46G. 

Sherbrooke  Street  School,  founded  1874,  superseded  by  Alwrdeen  School 
1895. 

Aberdeen  School,  capacity  9(X),  enjolment  this  yciir  835. 

Riverside  School,  founded  187G,  remcxlelled  1894,  cajiacity  700,  enrolment 
this  year  671. 

Berthelet  Street  School,  founded  18S(;,  caimcity  700,  enrolment  this  year 
534. 

Hochelaga  School,  trans feiTeil  to  lioard  1884,  rebuilt  1890,  cai)acity  2«X), 
enrolment  this  year  99. 

Mount  Boj^al  School,  transferred  to  Hoard  1880,  rebuilt  1889,  enlarged 
1H94  and  a^ain  1899,  capacity  IMJO,  enrolment  this  year  841. 

Lome  School  (St.  (Jabriel),  transferred  to  Hoard  1887,  rebuilt  1891, 
capacity  750,  enrolment  this  year  614. 

Uritannia  Si-hool,  foundeil  1875,  rebuilt  1887,  caimcity  150,  enrolment  this 
year  71. 

Victoria  School,  founded  1888,  capacity  700,  enrolment  this  year  564. 

1 1 .  — Skn  h )R  School. 

Founded  in  1«77  to^'ive  an  advanced  educatif)nin  En.£jli.sh  ;presei?f  buildin 
erected  1883,  capacity  3<x),  enrolment  this  year  267. 

HI.-  Subsidised  Schools. 

McGill  Model  School  (subsidised),  enrolment  422. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Free  Day  Scho<^l  (subsidised),  enrolment  363, 
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IV.— High  Schools. 

High  School  of  Montreal  (boys),  was  founded  in  1843  by  a  Board  of 

Z>ijrectors,  incorporated  in  1845,  substituted  in  1846  by  order  m  council  in 

/ii  ^  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  (which  was  founded 

"1     XS16).  united  with  McGill  College  in  1853,  and  placed  under  the  direction 

or    tsHe  Irotestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  1870  ;  rebuilt  in  1877, 

^>i.^yTied  in  1890,  present  building  opened  1892.  enrolment  this  year  650. 

TtThe  High  School  for  Girk,  founded  1875,  building  erected  1877,  burned 
Ifc^^^O,  present  buildings  erected  1892,  enrolment  this  year  477. 


e  Board  has,  accordingly,  under  its  control  fifteen  schools  in  active 
"1  •^r^a.tion,  with  capacity  for  9,200  pupils,  and  an  enrolment  so  far  this  year 
<^t"     T^&JSj  not  incluaing  the  785  pupils  in  the  two  subsidised  schools. 

CouESE    OF   Study. 
I.— Public  Schools. 

"X^iae  elementary  course  of  study,  as  laid  down  for  the -Public  Schools, 
a  iTfca:ar-t;  from  the  lundergarten,  extends  over  six  years,  and  includes  reading, 
^'■^^'fcing,  spelling,  grammar  in  it«  practical  aspects,  including  language 
lt-'"^^i^K:>iis,  geography,  Canadian  history,  observation  lessons,  physiology, 
a  ■"i'fcrlzfcmetic.  including  the  elements  of  bookkeeping,  singing  by  Tonic  Sol-fa 
i^  ^^'fclnods,  drawing  and  form  study,  cooking,  and  calisthenics. 

^^X  orals  are  included  not  only  by  example  and  right  discipline,  but  by 
] » »"^<:5r^pt  also,  through  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  elements  of 
>»*<:>X"';siIity,  and  in  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
i*- 11. <3.  law  as  may  cause  intelligent  children  to  comprehend  their  relations  to 
I  ^»^  SState  and  to  act  the  part  of  good  citizens.  French,  being  a  colloquial 
l^^«^  ^S""uage  of  the  city  and  province,  is  so  taught  throughout  the  full  course. 

II.—  Senior  School. 

'^i'^Jfcc  course  of  **tudy  in  the  Senior  School  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
*"*  ^«^:»^:«r8e  in  the  Public  Schools.  Into  it  are  drafted  year  by  year  scholars 
'^^~™-"^:^^,  having  successfully  completed  the  elementary  course,  desire  to  continue 


:  **^^:»^j  education.    Its  curriculum  is  consequently  advanced,  and  requires  for 

*.1^         completion    three   years,  comprising   mathematics,    botany,    English 

*^^^^"*rature,  advanced  drawing,  including  industrial  designing,  book-keeping, 

^^-ip^JCfcography,  and  typewriting.    This  school  differs  Irom  the  High  Schools 

^*^  i^fly  in  the  exclusion  of  the  classics,  and  in  the  nominal  fees  charged. 


•  i- 


IIL— High  Schools. 

The  High  Schools  for  girls  and  boys  provide  a  complete  education  in  all 
^>r^kiiches,  elementary  and  advanced.    In  this  respect  they  differ  from  most 
>'i:'ii.cK)ls  of  the  same  name  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  incl tides  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English 

\a.riguages ;  geography  and  history ;   arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  men- 

»^\xration,  plane  trigonometiy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  ;  drawing  and 

manual  training :  writing,  shorthand,  and  commercial  work;  gymnastics 

and  military  drill.    Biblical  instruction  is  required  only  from  Protestants. 

An  examination  of  the  course  of  study  will  show  that  while  Latin  and 

^»reek  Lave  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  them  in  higher  education, 

rroHBion  is  made  for  thorough  training  in  English,  French,  German,  and 

^"atlieinatics.    French,  being  a  colloquial  language  of  the  country,  receives 

'^i  attention. 

hU       bourse  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  apart  from  the  Kindergarten,  as 

^ran'^  preliminary  course  of  six  years.    This  includes  a  half-day  class  for 
''^cDnrf  work,  into  which  pupils  are  received  at  seven  years  of  age,  the 

(/jj  Av-  •  ^liird  and  fourth  year  classes,  and  the  first  and  second  forms,  leaving 
j^  ^^  Shears  for  the  regular  work  oi  the  High  School. 

to  {j,^   ^tDrk  of  the  preliminary  course  is  uniform  for  all  pupils.    In  addition 
^^^iial  elementary  subjects,  special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to 
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i 1 1st  met  i( HI  ill  funii  study,  drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study,  French 
and  to  moral  and  physical  training,  i)^  a  careful  selection  of  teachers  who 
have  by  training  and  experience  special  qualifications  for  this  work^  by 
limiting  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  and  by  careful  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  various  classes,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough 
preliminary  training  which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  enter  with  advantage 
upon  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  higher  forms. 

Hkjh  School  Course. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  High  School  work  one  course  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  pupils,  except  that  pupils  are  allowed  to  substitute  extra 
English  for  Latin.  During  these  two  years,  special  attention  is  ^ven  to 
the  elementary  subjects,  and  to  Literature,  1  rcnch,  Lfitin,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  Every  pupil  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  at  least  this 
two  years'  course  in  Latin  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  English  work  with  advantage. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  course  the  following  subjects  will  receive 
systematic  and  thorough  trcatnient :  English  language  and  literature, 
general  history,  Latin,  (J reek,  French,  German,  matnematics,  science, 
drawing,  and  music.  These  subjects  will  Ixi  arranged  in  optional  courses  no 
that  students  may  i)re])are  for  the  A. A.  Examinations  and  for  the  entrance 
to  the  University,  or  may  secure  that  preiMiration  for  life  which  comes  from 
a  thorough  and  systematic  educational  course.  The  subjects  of  history, 
drawing,  vocal  music,  and  calisthenics  are  given  the  8|>ecial  attention  which 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  a  high  school  for  girls. 

Admission  to  all  classes  is  by  examination  in  accordance  with  the  limit- 
tables.  Candidates  for  aduiission  must  satisfy  the  Hector,  by  such 
examination  as  he  may  institute,  that  they  are  prepared  to  take  up 
with  advantage  the  course  which  tney  desire  to  follow.  The  selection  of 
optional  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  llector. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  already  outlined,  provision  will  be 
made  for  special  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  special  students. 

Financial. 
City  School  Tax. 

The  colorations  of  the  Board  since  its  institution  have  extended  over  a 

Seriod  of  more  than  fifty  years.  From  1847  to  1860  its  revenue  was 
erived  from  two  sources,  an  allowance  from  the  City  Council  and  a  grant 
from  the  Provincial  Government,  the  City  Council  bein^  bound  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the  Government  grant.  Tlie  annual  receipts 
from  these  sources  scarcely  averaged  f  1,500.  In  1869  a  system  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes  was  established,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  rateable  property  and  the  amount 
thus  raised  being  divided  l)etween  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Ikyards  of  School  Commissioners  according  to  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  taxpayers.  This  rate  and  basis  of  division  gave  the  l*i*otestants  an 
income  of  about  $17,000.  In  1871  the  rate  was  increased  to  one  null  (one- 
tenth  of  a  cent),  in  1872  to  two  mills,  and  in  1892  to  two  and  a-half  mills 
on  the  dollar.  This  last  rate  of  the  City  School  Tax  yieldeil  last  year  to 
Protestants  the  sum  of  ^155,484.76  for  school  pur^wses. 

Debentukes. 

The  School  Boards  of  Montreal  have  no  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  and  construction  of  school-houses,  out  they  are 
authorised  by  the  Legislature  to  issue  del)enture8  up  to  $500,000  for 
that  purpose,  redeemable  in  20,  30,  and  40  years.  The  Protestant  Board  has 
now  issued  aebentures  up  to  the  full  amount,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
for  which,  amounting  to  $30,897.39  a  year,  form  a  first  charge  upon  the 
school  tax. 

Fees. 

Public  Schools. 

In  respect  of  fees,  the  Board  has  always  been  of  opinion  that  education 
for  whicn  a  small  or  moderate  fee  is  charged,  is  more  appreciated  by  the 
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^z^omniunity  than  that  which  is  entirely  free.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
^Tinciple,  out  at  the  same  time  to  place  education  within  the  reach  of  all, 
5  in  the  public  schools  are  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  month  per  pupU,  but 
children  from  the  same  family  after  the  second  are  admitt^  free. 
X  Tiability  to  pay  this  moderate  sum,  never  exceeding  one  dollar  a  month, 
oloes  not  exclude  children  from  school  privileges.  Applications  for  free 
^^xlniission  on  plea  of  indigence,  when  recommended  by  reliable  persons,  are 
xiever  refused.  At  the  present  time,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons, 
X  ,535  pupils  in  the  pubhc  schools  pay  no  fees. 

Seniob  School. 

In  the  Senior  School,  the  fee  charged  is  one  dollar  a  month  in  the  two 
lower  grades,  and  two  dollars  in  the  more  advanced. 

High  Schools. 

The  Board  has  laid  it  down  as  a  guiding  principle  that  every  Protestant 

orhild  in  the  city  attending  its  schools  has  an  equitable  and  legal  claim  to 

sui  expenditure  on  his  education  of  an  equal  share  of  the  amount  provided 

\d>Y  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.    On  this  consideration,  the  fees 

<7naiiged  in  the  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  fixed  at  such  rates  that, 

^ter  making  an  allowance  per  capita  from  the  city  school -tax  equal  to 

^hat  exx)ended  per  capita  on  pupus  in  the  public  schools,  the  additional 

<x»t  of  education  comd  be  defrayed  from  the  higher  fees.    At  the  present 

t.ime  these  fee^  vary  from  •S.OO  to  •15.00  per  guarter^  according  to  class, 

iDUt  where  more  than  three  children  from  a  family  are  m  attendance  at  the 

z^ame  time,  only  the  three  most  advanced  are  charged  fees. 

Scholarships. 

In  order  to  enable  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorer  classes  to  avail 
t^Jieniselves  of  the  higher  and  more  costly  education  given  in  the  High 
^>^hool8,  free  scholarships  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships  are  of 
t-wo  kinds,  namely  : — 

(a)  Government  scholarshiiis,  which  are  not  competitive.  These  are 
thirty  in  number,  and  are  awarded  by  the  Provincial  Gk)vemment  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  Board.  Tiie  fees  of  those  who  hold 
them  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  Gk>vemment  grant  of  $1,185. 

(6)  GommissioneTs'  scholarships,  which  are  competitive.  Forty  such 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  School  board,  twenty  to  girls 
and  twenty  to  boys.  They  are  tenable  for  tour  years,  and  under 
certain  provisions,  all  pupils  in  the  Sixth  year  classes  of  the  public 
schools  are  entitled  to  compete  for  them. 

Thus  in  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  no  Protestant  child  of  promise  who 
iiv»y  iK)t  obtain,  free  and  with  honour  to  himself,  an  education  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


PROTESTANT  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  MONTREAL.- EXTRACTS  FROM  REGULA- 
TIONS FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS,  1900* 


City  Schools  undeb  the  Control  of  the  Protestant  Board  of 

School  Commission krs. 

These  are  the  High  School  of  ^[()ntreal,  tlio  High  School  for  Girls,  the 
Senior  School,  and  the  PiiMic  SchcMils.  These  Hchools  are  subject  to  the 
school  laws  of  the  Province  of  Quelxjc,  except  as  modified  by  sjK^cial 
legislation. 

School  Officers. 

School  Officers  are  a  Secretary-Sui>erintendent,  a  Trejvsurcr,  a  Rector 
of  the  High  Schools,  Princiimls  of  the  Senior  and  Public  Schools,  Dii-ectors 
of  special  subjects.  Class  teachei's.  Supernumerary  teachers.  Special 
teachei;8,  and  Caretakers. 

The  High  Schools  are,  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  under  the  immediate 
manjigement  of  a  High  School  Committee,  comjK>sed  of  the  S<hool  Com- 
missioners, the  Secret4iry-Su]ierintendent  and  the  Rect'j)r.  'J'liis  Committee 
has  full  control  of  all  matters  concerning  the  organisation  and  management 
of  the  High  Schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  under  these  regulations. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  heiid  of  the  two  High  Schools,  the 
Rector  is  directly  responsible  U)  the  High  School  CVjmmittee,  from  which 
he  receives  his  instructions  and  to  which  he  must  reiwjrt  at  least  quarterly. 

All  action  of  the  High  School  Committee  is  sunject  to  the  appro\-al  of 
the  Board. 

The  Secretary-Superintendent. 

To  the  Secretary-Superintendent  is  committed  the  task  of  securing  the 
l)roper  grading  and  harmonious  working  of  the  schools  as  parts  of  a  general 
system.  He  must  visit  each  school  monthly,  except  in  Deceml>er,  Alay  and 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  teachers  in  regard  to  any  matters  en 
whicli  they  wish  to  consult  him,  of  examining  any  class  in  any  ix>rtion  of 
its  work  ;  of  seeing  that  school  records  are  properly  kei)t ;  and  generally  of 
incpiiring  into  school  work,  discipline,  and  condition  of  pi-o^xirty  and  making 
suggestions  for  their  impix>vement.  He  must  furnish  a  monthly  re[)ort  to 
tlie  Board,  act  as  its  secretary,  and  see  that  its  decisions  are  carried  out. 


The  Treasuuhr. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  rcsfK)nsible  for  all  receipt.s  and  expenditures, 
rrillect  all  fees  and  other  moneys  due  to  the  Bonrd,  deposit  all  moneys 
received  in  the  bank,  so  that  the  debit  side  of  the  bankbook  shall  correspoud 
month  by  month  with  the  sum  of  receipts  in  the  statement  of  accounts,  pay 
all  amounts  authorised  by  the  Board,  by  cheque,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  Senior  Commissioners  in  the  city,  and  himself, 
paying  small  amounts  from  the  proceeds  of  a  collective  cheque  given  him 
oy  the  Board  each  month,  so  that  the  total  of  the  credit  side  of  the  bank- 

^  ♦  A  copy  of  the  Regulations  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  of  the  Board. 
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1-  Kx>k  may  corresix)nd  month  by  month  with  the  total  exi^nditure  of  tlie 
» iionth  ;  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board  by  double  entiy,  prepare  a  monthly 
s^tatement  of  accounts  and  submit  it  to  audit  by  the  Secretary-Superiu- 
"fcendent  and  auditor  in  time  for  the  Board  meeting  of  the  succeedin/r 
xnonth.    He  shall  act  as  recording  secretary  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and 

'High  School  Committee,  and  perform  such  additional  clerical  and  other 

-^iTork  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

PRINCirAL8* 

Every  school  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  Principal,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  exercise  close  superidsion  over  the  course  of  instruction  and  methods 
of  presentation  employed  in  it ;  to  maintain  with  justice,  kindness,  and 
discretion  efficient  discipline ;  to  secure  the  cheeriful  and  faithful  co- 
o|>eration  of  teacliers ;  to  enforce  upon  caretakers  due  attention  to  their 
duties  :  and  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  pupils  and  suboi- 
dinates  in  office,  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  In  order  to  do  this  he  shall 
from  time  to  time  read  to  the  assembled  school  such  regulations  as  pupils 
oui?ht  to  know. 

In  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to 
report  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  any  case  of  inattention  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  subordinate,  unless  by  previous  remonstrance  he  shall  have 
secured  inunediate  reformation.  Should  the  Secretary- Suj^erintendent  fail 
to  secure  amendment,  he  shall  report  to  the  Board. 

In  similar  cases  in  the  High  Scnools,  the  Rector  shall  rejwrt  the  matter 
to  the  High  School  Committee. 

The  Principal  must  carefully  keep  the  register  of  progress  of  jjupils  and 
reix)rt  to  the  Board  the  names  of  all  pupils  withdraA^Ti  from  the  school  and 
the  reasons  for  their  withdm>\Til.  He  shall  also  keep  the  register  of  attend- 
ance of  teachers.  He  must  prepare  his  monthly  rei)ort  for  the  Board,  and 
send  it  to  the  Secretary- Superintendent  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following,  with  the  written  ex[>lanations  of  absence  required  by  the 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachei-s.  He  must  take  an  inven- 
tory of  moveables  in  his  school,  and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Treasurer's 
office.  This  inventory  must  l)e  compared  from  time  to  time  with  the 
nioveables  actually  in  the  school,  and  must  be  renewed  during  the  month 
of  June  of  each  year.  He  must  take  suixjrvision  of  the  school  buildings 
and  property,  and  report  from  time  to  time  u]K>n  their  condition  in  sanitary 
And  other  respects. 

The  home  work  a.s8igned  to  pupils  must  be  carefully  supervised  by  the 
JMncipal,  so  that  it  may  not  exceed  in  amount  the  provisions  of  the  limit 
tjfiblcis  or  burden  jiarents  with  what  is  properly  the  work  of  teachers. 


Special  Directors. 

S|>ecial  Directors  have  sui)ervision  under  the  Secretar>'-Sui>erintendent 

<^f  the  metho<ls  of  teaching  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.    For  this  purix)se 

t^Viey    shall    have,  when   visiting  classes,  the  same  ix>wer  of  insi^ection 

si.iid  direction  as  the  Sui)erintendent.    Their  visits  shall  be  maclo  as  far 

$!.•=*  possible  in  confoimity  with  pre-armnged  time  tables ;   and  in  other 

oiases  they  shall  notify  Princi)>als  beforehand  of  intended  visits,  in  order 

t:liat  the  routine  of  the  classes  may  sufier  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

T^ey  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary-Su)>erintendent  and 

^.rmually  in  writing  to  the  Board.    They  shall  attend  all  meetings  to  which 

"tli^y  are  summoned  by  the  Board  or  Secretary-Superintendent. 

No  special  directors  are  employed  in  the  High  Schools. 

Class  and  Supernumerary  Teachers. 

^Hassand  supernumerary  teachers  are  primarily  res|)onsible  to  the  Princi)>al 
/V7r  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  under  these  regulations 


*  -^1  the  "following  Ilegulations  where  the  word  Pi'innjHil  ckm-ius,  it  must 
/x?    A.*(^l  to  include  the  Hector  of  the  High  Schools,  except  where  sjKicial 
/>r*^*'^-'*ion  is  made  to  the  contrary. 
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and  by  the  time  table,  of  the  school,  and  for  the  procresA  and  good  order  of 
ea^h  scholar  in  their  respective  classes.  They  are  therefore  entiUed  to  all 
reasonable  liberty  in  the  class  methods  to  be  employed.  In  cases  of 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  the  instructions  of  the  Principal  are  to  be 
followed.  They  are  expected  to  attend  monthly  meetings  of  the  staff,  to 
bear  cheerfully  their  share  of  all  extra  duties,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
others  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

Each  teacher  must  carefully  keep  and  make  up  monthly  the  register  of 
attendance  of  his  class,  must  notify  the  Principal  of  any  infringement  of 
the  regulations  resecting  fees  or  attendance,  and  must  not  enter  a  new 
name  without  receiving  from  him  a  register  number,  nor  drop  a  name 
without  his  concurrence. 

Special  Teachers. 

Such  teachers  as  are  eraplo^red  in  the  High  and  Senior  Schools  part  of  the 
time  only,  are  designated  Special  teachers.  They  bear  all  the  responsibilities 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  class  teachers  while  in  charge  of  any  cli^  but 
they  are  not  required  to  keep  a  class  register,  nor  to  perform  any  duties  out 
of  the  hours  of  their  attendance,  except  that  they  may  be  required,  at  the 
request  of  the  Principal,  to  give  one  hour  a  week  after  school  hours  to  weak 
or  delinquent  pupils,  and  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  staff!  They 
must  be  provided  by  Princii)als  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  in 
each  of  their  classes. 

The  Board,  however,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  requiring  from  special 
teachers,  when  employed  full  time,  all  the  duties  of  class  teadiers,  in  some 
one,  but  not  more  than  one,  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Engagements. 

No  teacher  is  held  to  be  engaged  by  the  Board  until  the  authorised  form 
of  engagement  has  been  signed.  All  class  and  supernumerary  teachers  shall 
serve  four  months  on  trial  before  being  permanently  engaged. 

Unless  it  be  expressly  stipulated  in  the  engagement,  no  teacher  is 
employed  to  teach  any  particular  class  in  any  particular  school,  as  the 
Board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
various  schools  when  and  how  it  may  deem  best ;  and  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  is  authorised  annually  to  re-arrange  the  teaching  steff  of 
the  Public  schools  and  at  his  discretion  to  give  teachers  charge  of  lx>ys  and 
girls  altemateljr. 

The  Board  will  not  hereafter  employ  teachers  who  have  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  French,  especially  with  its  pronunciation,  to  enable 
them  to  teach  creditably  so  much  of  that  language  as  may  be  demanded 
by  the  limit  tables  of  their  classes.  All  female  teachers  when  not  dis- 
qualified are  expected  to  take  their  own  classes  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Teachers 
not  qualified  to  do  this  must  suffer  the  reduction  of  salary  provided  for  in 
the  7th  paragraph  of  the  regulations  as  to  salaries. 

Teachers  may  be  required  to  attend  any  lectures  or  discussions  that  may 
be  instituted  by  the  Secretary-Superintendent  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  in  the  High  Schools  and  Senior  School  are  considered  and 
detei-mined  individually  by  the  Board  ;  but  male  teachers  engaged  at  leas 
that  11,000  per  annum,  and  female  teachers  engaged  at  less  than  #440  in 
classes  up  to  and  including  the  third  year  of  the  preliminary  Course,  or 
♦500  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  years,  will  receive,  if  employed  full  time, 
regular  annual  increase  up  to  these  amounts. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  male  Princijmls  of  schools  containing  classes  of  all 
grades  receive  from  the  time  of  engagement,  $1,000  per  annum  with  increase 
up  to  $1,500  as  determined  by  the  Board.  Second  masters  receive  #600  per 
annum.  Salaries  of  female  Princii>als  are  determined  individually  by  the 
Board. 

Female  teachers  of  Kindergarten,  Preparatory,  and  other  classes  up  to 
and  including  the  Third  Year,  and  Supernumerary  Teachers,  receive  tS/S 
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per  annum  on  engagement,  and,  provided  they  prove  themselves  punctual, 
laithfulf  and  efficient,  the  Board  will,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  raise  their  salaries  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  so 
that  they  will  receive  1300  in  the  second,  1320  in  the  third,  $340  in  the 
fourth,  1365  in  the  fifth,  and  1385  in  the  sixth  year  of  service. 

Female  teachers  of  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Year  classes  will  receive 
•330  during  their  first  year  of  service,  and,  on  the  conditions  of  advance 
above  stated,  will  receive  1350  in  the  second,  $375  in  the  third,  $400  in  the 
fourth,  #420  in  the  fifth,  and  $440  in  the  sixth  year  of  service. 

Assistants  in  the  Kindergarten,  being  teachers  in  training,  receive  no 
salary,  but  qualified  teachers  when  acting  as  assistants  will  receive  $125  per 
annum. 

Teachers  engaged  temporarily  to  supply  the  place  of  absentees  receive  one 
(Irillar  iier  day  of  actual  teaching. 

Teachers  not  qualified  to  take  their  own  classes  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  sliall  be 
en^^iged  at  a  rate  of  salary  $10.00  i>er  annum  iKilow  the  alcove  scale. 

The  above  scale,  however,  does  not  prevent  tlie  B<>ard  from  engaging 
^Icilful  and  experienced  teachers  at  higher  than  the  miniiuuni  or  maximum 
*  Cites,  nor  from  augmenting  their  salaries  year  by  year,  as  it  may  detennine, 
xi.or  for  diminishing  or  withholding  any  or  all  augmentations  in  case  of 
financial  necessity. 

Applications  for  special  increase  of  salary  are  considered  only  at  the 
'S-*egular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  urge  their 
<:^lai^ls  in  this  or  any  other  relation  otherwise  than  in  writing,  must  a])ply 
^n  writing  to  the  secretary  to  be  heard  before  the  full  Board,  but  must  not 
interview  individual  (>>mmissioners. 

Teachers  are  forbidden  to  transfer  their  salaries  except  by  sjKicial 
'jiennisMon  of  the  Clmirman. 

Limit  Tables,  Time  Tables  and  Bules. 

The  work  proper  to  each  year  of  the  coui*se  is  defined  in  the  limit  tables 
published  annually  in  the  school  urosneetuses. 

The  time  table  of  each  school  shall  oe  drawn  up  by  the  Principal  in  con- 
sultation with  the  other  teachers,  conforming  as  nearly  as  j>racticable  to  the 
limit  tables  of  the  Board.    In  the  case  of  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools  it 
^snust,  when  drawn  up,  be  submitted  to  the  Sui)erintendent,  discussed  and 
mpproved  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  ;  if,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of 
"teachers,  it  be  satisfactory  to  mm  he  shall  sign  it.    No  time  table  shall  be 
binding  without  his  signature,  and,  except  to  meet  a  temi)orary  emergency, 
no  time  table^  so  approved,  shall  be  altered  or  departed  from  without  his 
approval  sigmfied  in  writing.    A  similar  course  must  he  followed  in  resj^ct 
to  any  rules  which  it  mav  be  thought  desirable  to  enact  in  any  school. 

In  the  case  of  the  High  Schools  the  time  tables  when  drawn  u)>  must  be 
submitted  and  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

School  Districts. 

Pupils  are  reouired  to  attend  the  school  provided  for  the  district  in  which 
they  reside.  No  exception  to  this  rule  can  be  allowed  except  on  the 
written  order  of  the  Board  or  Secretary-Superintendent. 

No  school  districts  are  assigned  to  the  High  School  of  Montreal,  the  High 
School  for  Girls,  or  the  Senior  School. 

Who  may  be  admitted  to  Schools. 

Children  of  Protestant  parents  resident  in  Montreal,  and  of  others, 
resident  or  non-resident,  who  pay  into  the  Protestant  Panel  school  tax  upon 
real  estate  owned  by  tnem  in  the  city,*  of  school  age,t  of  sound  mimf  in 
possession  of  their  senses,  properly  vaccinated,  free  from  infection,  and  not 
under   suspension   from    another  school,  ai*e  admissible   to  any  school 


*  Jews  and  Boman  Catholics  may  be  admitted  tn  schools  where  there  is 
room,  at  the  same  rate^f  fee  as  Protestants,  l»ut  subject  in  other  respects  ^> 
the  conditions  imposed  on  non-residents  of  the  City. 

t  School  age  is  defined  by  law  to  l>e  between  five  and  sixteen  years. 
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in  wliicli  there  is  suitable  acconiin<xlation,  provided  that  no  child  residing 
in  one  school  district  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  another  district 
without  a  written  order  from  the  Secretarjr-Superintendent,  addressed  to 
the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  admission  is  sought,  which  order  may 
be  revoked  at  the  close  of  any  school  month  if  the  seat  is  required  for  a 
resident  of  the  district. 

Reception  of  Pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  not  previously  attended  school  are  admitted  in  the 
montns  of  Septeml^er,  ()ctol)er,  Februaiy,  and  Maivh,  and  Princifialrt  aiv. 
authorised  at  other  times  to  refuse  admission  to  those  who  cannot  enter 
with  advantage  any  one  of  the  established  classes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Princiiml  before  admitting  a  pupil  : — 

1st.  To  ascertain  his  residence  so  that  he  may  not  be  unwittingly  admit- 
ted if  residing  out  of  the  city  or  in  some  other  school  district. 

2nd.  To  enquire  as  to  his  religious  faith,  whether  Protestant,  Jew,  or 
Roman  Catholic. 

3rd.  To  secure  and  preserve  the  authorised  statements  as  to  his  vaccina 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  any  infectious  disease  in  the  household  from  which 
he  comes,  signed  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 

4th.  To  enquire  if  he  has  previously  attended  any  school  under  tlie 
control  of  the  Board  ;  and,  if  so,  to  ascertain  and  record  what  school,  and 
the  standing  and  register  number  of  the  pupil  in  it. 

When  children  apply  for  admission  to  any  school  where  there  is  no  room 
for  their  reception,  the  Principal  must  carefully  examine  the  applicants, 
and  send  to  the  Secretary-Superintendent  forthwith  a  statement  of  their 
names  in  full,  ages,  addresses,  religious  faith,  and  attainments,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  enadc  of  class  to  which  they  should  1h> 
admitted.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaiy-Suiierint^ndeut  to 
endeavour  to  find  suitable  vacancies  m  other  accessible  schools. 

Should  the  parent  be  unwilling  to  send  the  child  to  a  school  outside  his 
district,  he  may  enter  his  name  upon  the  application  list  kept  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  notify  such  ap))licants,  in  order  of  the  date 
of  their  applications,  of  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

All  transfers  given  by  the  Board  or  Secretary-Superintendent  shall  lie 
good  only  for  the  I'emainder  of  the  school  year  then  current,  unless  a  stat^i- 
ment  to  the  contrary  is  given  in  writing  at  the  time  ;  and  it  shall  l^e  the 
duty  of  Principals,  on  1st  Sei)tember  following,  to  i*efer  i)upils  thus  admitted 
to  the  school  situated  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

Transfer  made  on  account  of  discipline  shall  1h3  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion annually,  and  the  Secretary-Suy^erintendent  shall  then  determine  on 
the  course  to  l^e  pursued  in  each  such  (jase.    In  the  absence  of  any  onier  to ' 
the  ('ontrary,  these  transfers  shall  be  considered  permanent 

Conditions  of  Continuance  in  School. 

The  continuance  of  a  pupil  in  school  is  conditional  uj)on  the  due  pay- 
ment of  fees,  u])on  his  being  furnished  with  prescril)ed  text-books,  his 
attention  to  studies,  punctuality,  respectful  obedience  to  teachers,  plea.«««int 
intercoui*se  with  school -fellows,  j>ersonal  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
infection,  avoidance  of  injury  to  school  premises  and  furniture,  and 
abstinence  from  immorality  in  si>eech  and  action. 

No  pujjil  may  bring  to  school  or  have  in  his  possession  fire-arms  or  any 
explosives. 

Fees. 

In  public  schools  the  fee  is  25c.  per  mouth  for  each  i)upil  in  the  half -day 
classes,  and  50c.  in  other  chisses  ;  but  no  more  than  two  children  of  the 
same  family  shall  be  charged  school  fees.  In  the  Senior  School  the  fee  is 
♦  1. 00  in  the  lower,  and  92.00  in  the  two  up]M3r  gracjes,  i>er  pupil  per  month. 
Attendance  in  the  Senior  School  does  not  count  towards  remission  of  fees 
ill  the  Public  S<;hools. 

The  Treasurer  will  visit  the  schools  on  llic  cii^htli  si-liool  day  of  each 
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month,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fees  for  that  month.    Principals  are 

required  to  pay  into  the  hand8  of  the  Ti-easurer,  at  his  office,  all  balances  of 

iee»  collected  after  the  eighth  school  day  us  soon  as  any  balance  amounts  to 

^ve  dollars,  and  to  pay  in  like  manner  the  final  balance  of  the  month's  fees 

^ot  later  than  11  a.m.  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month. 

In  the  High  Schools  fees  are  payable  quarterly,  and  vary  in  the  different 
fcTades. 

In  the  Kindergarten  and  Transition  Classes  the  fee  is  .^5.00  per  term. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Preparatory  Classes  the  fee  is  ^.25  iier  term. 

In  the  Third  Preparatory  Class  the  fee  is  $7.50  Y>er  term. 

In  the  First  Form  the  fee  is  $8.75  i)er  term. 

In  the  Second  Form  the  fee  is  $10.00  per  term. 

In  the  Third  Form  the  fee  is  $11.25  per  term. 

In  the  Fourth  Form  the  fee  is  $12.50  per  term. 

In  the  Fifth  Form  the  fee  is  $13.75  per  term. 

In  the  Sixth  Form  the  fee  is  $15.00  per  term, 

A^hen  four  or  more  children  belonging  to  one  family  are  in  attendance 
"the  same    time  in  either  of  the  High  Schools,  only  the  three  most 
danced  will  be  charged  fees. 
-<^\11  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  monthly  fees  on  the  first  school  day  of 
h  month  ;  quarterly  fees  on  the  first  day  of  each  term,  namely,  1st  Sep- 
.ilier.  16th  November,  1st  February,  16th  Ai>ril.    Any  teacher  permitting 
jupil  to  remain  in  school  more  than  five  days  without  payment  of  the 
•>ntnly  fee  or  eight  days  without  payment  of  the  quarterly  fee,  l)eeomes 
*2^~=S3^jx)nsible  to  the  Board  for  it.     Teachers  in  the  High  Schools  will  be 
*^^^^  'aeved  from  this  responsibility  uyion  reix>rting  to  the  Treasurer,  in  writing, 
fact  of  nonimyment. 
J^o  application  for  remiasion  of  fees  in  the  High  Schools  will  l>e  enter- 
~  -ned  where  the  pupil  has  not  been  absent  for  more  than  one-half  the 
■m.    Pupils  entering  after  the  Christmas  holidays  will  be  charged  propor- 
•nate  fees  for  the  month  of  January. 

Exemptions. 

Hn  the  Public  Schools,  children  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
*ard  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees.  In  the  Senior  and  High 
'iools  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  them,  except  that  children 

*       teachers  employed  in  the  High  and  Senior  Schools  pay  no  fees  while 

^^  'Ending  the  schools  to  which  parents  are  attached. 

_      ^Exemptions  from  fees  on  the  plea  of  poverty  may  be  made  by  the  Prin- 

^  "  »1  of  any  Public  School,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  any  member 
the  Bofiuxl,  or  of  the  Secretary-Superintendent,  given  in  writing. 

Text-Books. 

Every  pupil  is  rec^uired  to  procure  all  such  text-l)ooks  and  other  school 
^"'^feciiiigites  as  are  enumerated  in  the  limit  table  of  the  class  to  which  he  or 
**Vi.^  belongs,  and  none  other. 

In  cases  of  deserving  indigence,  the  Secretary-Superintendent  may  pro- 
VT.<ie  and  lend,  with  due  precautions  for  their  proper  preservation,  text-b<>Dks 
^Yid  other  school  requisites,  preserving  a  record  of  each  case. 

School  Hours. 

'^e  school  hours  for  each  class  in  all  the  schools  are  defined  in  the  limit 
*^Wes,  and  are  binding  alike  on  teachers  and  pupils. 

J     ^*hc  opening  or  closing  of  the  play-groimds  and  school  buildings  shall  Ix^ 

^^^^nnined  by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  appnwal  of  the*. 

^J^^^tary-Superintendent,  or  in  the  case  of  the  High  Schools,  the  High 

^^^*^Ool  Committee,  and  pu^nls  shall  not  have  admission  to  them  at  any 

^rr*^^  times.    Arrangements  must  he  so  made  as  that  teachers  shall  be  in 

^^^^^^dancc — one  in  the  building  and  one  in  each  of  the  play-gi'ounds— ^ 

/,-^  **^^^  intervals  of  school  work,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  are  open 

*^lc3er  of  the  Princiiwil. 

rh  class-room  shall  l>e  assigned  by  the  Priucij-ial  to  the  particular 
of  a  teacher,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  promptly  into  the 
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cause  of  all  damage,  when  any  such  occurs,  and  to  re]K)rt  the  same  U)  the 
Principal.  Damage  due  to  rou^h  or  improper  conduct  must  >>e  repaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  pupils  in  fault.  A  teacher  failing  to  make  prompt 
inquiry  and  report  becomes  responsible  for  damage  done.  Teachers  left  m 
supervision  of  a  building  will  in  like  manner  be  hdd  responsible  for  damage 
outside  the  class-rooms. 

School  doors  shall  be  closed  at  ten  minutes  past  the  time  of  opening  of 
each  session^  after  which  no  children  shall  be  admitted  to  any  class  without 
the  i)ermission  of  the  Principal,  except  when,  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  the 
health  of  the  children  would  l)c  endangered  by  their  being  compelled  to 
return  home. 

Tf  any  pupil  in  the  Senior  or  any  Public  School  is  late  or  absent  at  more 
than  ten  sessions  of  the  school  during  the  month,  without  satisfactory 
explanation  by  a  jMii-ent  or  guardian,  or  leaves  the  school  premises  during 
any  school  session  without  jHirmission  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  the  Principal 
may,  at  his  discretion,  declare  the  seat  forfeited,  and  miLst  notify  the  parents 
to  that  effect.  He  must  then  send  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Secretarj-- 
Superintendent,  who  is  empowered  to  readmit  the  pupil  upon  the  application 
of  his  |)arents  or  guardians. 

School  Studied. 

The  limit  table  for  each  class  staters  the  time  co  be  devoted  to  each 
subject  and  the  progress  which  the  class  is  expected  to  make  in  one  half  ^rear 
or  year.  The  Board  does  not  minutely  direct  the  manner  of  ^ving  instruction, 
preferring  that  teachers,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  and  of 
the  Principal  should  exercise  their  talents  and  skill  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible.  It,  however,  reminds  teachers  that  class-work  is  not  mere 
recitation,  but  is  also,  and  to  a  ^eat  extent,  study  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  aid  ot  the  teacher  ;  and  forbids  the  giving  of  any  home  work  to  junior 
classes  that  has  n<»t  l>een  carefully  ex{>lained  biBforehand. 

Every  statement  made  to  the  class  by  a  teacher  must  be  so  made  as  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  to  convey  a  distinct  and  correct  conception  to  the 
understanding.  The  memory  must  Ik;  trained  to  romeiiil>er  facts  accurately, 
and  to  recall  expressions  of  sufficient  importance,  whether  for  their  conciBe 
truth  or  for  their  l)eauty,  with  verlial  exactness  and  with  promptitude.  So 
much  only  as  can  l»e  thoroughly  done  should  be  attemptea. 

Teachers  must  carefully  i>rei>are  the  day's  work  beforehand.  Exercises 
must  \ye  written  on  the  bIacKlx)ard,  and  all  appliances  placed  in  readiness 
before  the  oi)ening  of  each  session.  The  general  work  of  preparation  and 
the  correction  of  exercises  should  occupy  at  least  an  hour  daily. 

Fuller  directions  respecting  certain  work  may  be  found  in  the  Memoranda 
and  Instructions  issued  for  tne  use  of  teachers. 

Discipline. 

Discipline  in  the  schools  is  founded  on  instruction  in  duty,  and  is 
maintained  by  appeals  to  reason  and  ri^ht  moral  feeling,  aided  by  rewards 
to  the  diligent  and  obedient,  the  reproof  and  punishment  of  those  n^ect- 
fully  and  wilfully  wrong,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  incorrigible. 

It  is  expected  that  no  pupil  will  be  punished  for  a  fault  committed  in 
ignorance,  nor  for  a  fault  not  distinctly  brought  home  to  him.  Teachers 
are  therefore  required  to  be  careful  that  the  children  understand  their 
duties.  Care  must  be  taken  that  school  regulations  be  not  too  minute,  nor 
school  duties  unnecessarily  multiplied  or  onerous. 

Habits  of  diligence  and  good  conduct  must  be  fostered  by  rewaid.  One 
of  the  best  rewards  is  private  or  public  commendation  from  a  jndidoiu 
teacher.    Prizes  are  provided  for  the  diligent  and  successful. 

If  rewards,  admonition,  and  reproof  fail  to  secure  good  conduct  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  any  child,  punishment  must  be  resorted  to. 

In  resorting  to  punishment  teachers  must  take  care  to  ascertain  that 
the  punishment  is  merited,  and  to  select  that  form  which  is  beet  suited  to  ^ 
the  offence.    To  secure  this  end,  the  Board  recommends  that  teachera,  whUe-tf 
taking  note  of  misconduct  during  a  lesson,  shall  not  punish  until  its  elofl«. 
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Punishments 

Permitted  methods  of  punishment  are  :~ 

(a)  Setting  a  pupil  to  stand  on  the  floor.  Thisi  punishment  must  not  be 
I>rolonged  beyond  the  continuance  of  one  lesson. 

(6)  Keeping  him  after  school  in  the  afternoon. 

This  must  in  no  case  be  for  longer  than  one  hour  a  day. 

(c)  Reporting  him  to  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

No  pupil  should  be  sent  to  report  himself  verbally,  but  reports  must  be 
vnade  py  the  teacher  in  person  or  in  writing. 

Pupils  should  1)0  reported  by  teachers  to  the  Princii>al  only  in  cases  of  a 
l^rave  character. 

When  a  pupil  is  rejjorted.  the  Priiiciiwil  must,  l)ef ore  inflicting  jmnishment 
^or  the  offence,  see  that  he  nas  received  a  correct  re{)ort. 

(d)  Deprivation  of  credit  marks.  This  punishment  must  not  Ije  used 
<7apnciously. 

(e)  Corporal  punishment,  except  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Cor^ral  punishment  must  be  applied  only  on  the  minis  of  the  hands 
And  with  the  strap  supplied  by  the  Board,  after  the  noy  has  l>een  made 
Aware  that  such  punishment  is  about  to  1»e  inflicted.    If  a  1x)y  refuse  to 
.submit  he  must  be  sent  to  the  Principal. 

.iVll  other  methods  of  corporal  punishment,  such  as  shaking,  pulling  the 
ear,  slapping  with  the  hand,  striking  with  the  i)ointer  or  ^\^thout  warning, 
are  strictly  forbidden. 

The  giving  of  one  or  more  strokes  for  the  same  offence  to  the  same  pupil 
at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  case  of  corpoi-al  punishment. 

If  the  same  pupil  be  whipi^ed  more  than  once  during  any  month,  each 
whipping  must  be  recorded  as  a  separate  case  of  cor)X)ral  punishment. 

It  more  than  one  pupU  be  whipt]^  for  the  same  offence  at  the  same  time 
each  whipping  must  be  recoraed  speciflcally  as  a  case  of  corporal 
punishment. 

Hie  strap  shall  be  kept  in  the  Principal's  room,  sent  for  as  rec|uired,  and 
immediately  returned. 
The  piipil  to  be  punished  shall  not  be  sent  for  the  strap. 
A  book  provided  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  must  l>e  kept  for 
recording  cases  of  punishment  in  each  school.  This  book  shall  be  kept  in 
the  Principal's  office,  and  sent  with  the  strap  when  a  whi^iping  is  to  be 
inflicted.  All  punishments  must  be  recorded  in  it  at  the  time  in  accordance 
with  the  form  there  prescribed  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the 
school  to  countersign  each  record  after  the  book  has  been  returned,  and  to 
inclode  in  his  montnly  return  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  administered  in  each  class. 

Corpond  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil  who  refuses  to 
rnlMnit  to  it.  The  insubordinate  pupil  shall  be  sent  home  by  the  Piinciiml, 
fiither  at  once  or  at  the  close  of  the  session,  with  a  written  statement  of 
his  offence  and  of  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  of  the  fact  of  the  pupil's 
refujial  to  submit  and  of  his  consequent  exclusion  from  the  school,  until 
he  is  willinff  to  submit 

No  reoora  of  "  tending  hmne  "  shall  be  entered  in  the  Principal's  punish- 
ixment  book. 

In  cases  where  the  offence  of  the  pupil  has  l^een  peculiarly  grave,  or  his 
oonduct  in  refusing  punishment  has  been  insolent  or  impertinent  (and  only 
iKa  such  cases),  the  Principal  instead  of  sending  the  pupil  home  may  resort 
a^'t;  once  to  suspension  under  clause  (/). 

(/)  Suspension. 

When  the  ordinary  discipline  fails  to  secure  becoming  conduct  in  a 
I^^^pil,  the  Principal  may  suspend  him  from  the  school  for  a  period  not 
^^f^oedinK  five  school  days,  sending  by  the  delinquent  a  written  statement 
a^dycBecQ  to  one  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  informing  him  of  the  length 
^     time  for  which  the  pupil  is  suspended,  and  the  reasons  of  suspension. 

U  2 
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If  the  sus|)ension  he  for  refusal  t^  do  some  definite  act  that  may  right- 
fully 1)0  demanded,  it  may  Ini  extended  until  the  olFeuder  i*etum  and  do 
that  which  he  had  refused  to  do  ;  but  a  statement,  as  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  must  Ikj  sent  to  a  parent  or  guardian. 

If  a  suspended  pupil  remain  away  from  school  more  than  five  school 
days  from  the  date  of  suspension,  a  report  of  the  case  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-SuiKjrintendent,  who  shall  tiien  take  measures  to  prevent  his 
admission  to  any  other  school. 

All  cases  of  corporal  punishment  by  the  PrinciiMil,  as  such,  and  of 
sus|)ension,  must  be  fully  and  i)ennanently  recorded  in  a  book  provided  for 
thatj)uri)ose,  and  o^kju  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  Secretaiy-Supcnntendent.  Punishment  inflicted  by  the  Principal,  when 
taking  tem)K)rarily  the  place  of  a  teacher,  will  be  noted  in  the  corporal 
punishment  book  of  the  school  only. 

Expulsion. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  a  pupil  is  such  as  to 
endanger  the  authority  of  competent  teachers,  or  the  morals  of  his 
comi)anions,  and  the  modes  of  disciiJine  detailed  above  fail  to  secure  amend- 
ment, the  case  must  l>e  rei)orted  to  the  8ecretary-Sui)erintendent,  who  shall 
apf)oint  a  time  to  meet  the  pupil,  his  parents  or  guardiaiLs,  and  the  teacher 
concerned,  at  tht^  school,  and  shall  send  to  each  party  a  notification 
specifying  the  time,  place,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting.  If  neither  the 
pupil  nor  his  parents  or  guardians  att^^nd,  he  shall  be  considered  withdra^Ti, 
and  forbidden  admission  into  any  school.  If  he  or  the^  attend,  the  matter 
shall  be  carefully  investigated,  all  parties  having  a  dispassionate  hearing, 
and,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  Secretary-Superintendent 
may  warn  the  delinquent  and  his  parents  or  guardians,  by  note  if  the  latter 
be  absent,  of  the  danger  of  expiilsion,  may  susiKjnd  him  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  a  month,  may  remove  him  to  another  school,  or  may  submit  the 
matter  to  the  lioaixi,  with  which  alone  remains  the  iK)wer  to  saspend 
indefinitely,  or  to  vx\iv\.  If  thc^  Secretary-Su|)erintendent  remove  the 
delinquent  to  another  school,  he  must  make  ])n)visi()n  for  his  reception 
there 

Examinations. 

Public  oral  examinations  will  l)e  held  from  time  to  time  by  appointment 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Written  examinations  shall  be  held  annually  or  oftener,  as  the  Board 
may  direct.  At  their  close,  and  in  accordance  with  their  results,  prizes 
shall  be  awarded,  promotions  made,  and  classes  re-arranged. 

A  scheme,  giving  the  day  on  which  each  examination  shall  be  held,  will 
be  sent  to  the  Principals  by  the  Board  sufficiently  early  to  afford  time  for 
preparation  and  arrangement. 

For  all  such  examinations  the  Board  will  funiish  the  questions,  and  will 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  shall  be 


given. 


'file  scale  of  values  assigned  to  the  subjects  is  given  on  the  Examination 
Sheets  provided  under  the  rogiilation  for  the  re[)orting  of  results. 

The  questions  shall  1^  distributed  to  the  schools  in  sealed  parcels,  each 
bearing  on  the  outside  the  name  of  the  examination  paper  contained  within, 
and  the  number  of  copies.  No  imrcel  shall  be  opened  until  the  hour  at 
which  the  examination  is  to  l>e  held. 

As  far  as  ])ossible  all  pupils  taking  the  same  examination  paper  must  be 
examined  simultaneously  m  the  school,  but  when  the  accommodation  ia 
insufficient  for  this,  especial  care  miist  be  taken  that  the  children  first 
examined  shall  have  no  communication  \^dth  those  still  to  be  examined. 
No  two  children  taking  the  same  examination  paper  shall  sit  at  the  8am< 
desk. 

The  children  about  to  be  examined  l)eing  assembled,  the  teacher  must 
furnish  each  with  pen,  ink,  blotting  pa|)er,  a  known  and  sufficient  quantit^^^ 
of  blank  paper,  which  must  all  be  returned  untorn,  and,  after  silence  u=^ 
enforced,  one  examination  paper  only. 
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Each  child  must  write  his  nauie,  age  la«t  birthday,  name  of  the  school, 
aud  rank  in  the  school  in  approi)riate  places.  Then,  having  marked  the 
time,  and  giving  no  explanation  of  the  questions,  the  teacher  must  direct 
the  children  to  begin  work,  must  see  that  no  use  is  made  of  anjr  slate,  book, 
l>enci1,  other  naper  than  that  furnished,  or  of  any  extraneous  aid,  and  must 
arrest  all  work  at  the  end  of  the  assipied  time,  and  collect  the  answei's. 
Any  pupil  detected  in  contravening  this  regulation  sliall  forfeit  all  marks 
HHsignea  to  the  pai^er  iiix)n  which  he  is  engageil. 

In  giving  out  dictation,  the  teacher  snould  read  once  before  writing 
l^egins  and  before  the  time  is  marked,  and  should  then  read  at  his  discre- 
tion, while  the  pupils  write,  giving  the  uunctuation  unless  otherwise 
directed,  and,  if  he  chooses,  the  meaning  of  detached  words. 

All  answers,  shall  be  read,  valued,  and  simed  in  accordance,  fii-st  with 
any  instructions  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Jooard  :  secondly,  with  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Piincii>al.     The  precise  method  of  distributing   the 
marks  assigned  for  each  (question  ana  paper  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Principal  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  interested  befors  the  answers  of 
the  pupils  are  marked.    All  doubtful  points  arising  during  the  process  of 
marking  shall  be  referred  to  the  Principal,  whose  decision  must  be  fol- 
lowed;  and  in  schools  where  two  or  more  classes  taught  by  different 
teachers  take  the  same  examination  paper  the  answers  shall  be  valued  by 
the  teachers  concerned  in  consultation  with  one  another.    All  answers  must 
he  filed  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  school,  must  be  preserved  for  one  year, 
and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  suoject  to  the  call  of  the  Board  or 
^^perintendent. 

Promotions. 

In  cases  where  the  desirability  of  promoting  a  pupil  is  doubtful,  because 
^uch  a  pupil  in  the  written  examinations  has  acquitted  himself  either  better 
^  'Worse  than  could  have  been  expected,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
^^^cretary-Supcrintendent  to  take  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
/'^pi^8  fitness  for  promotion,  the  results  of  all  tests  recorded  during  the  year, 
^^.^  the  teacher's  impressions,  as  well  as  marks  gained  in  the  examination. 
,     ^^Tien  a  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  any  school  or  class, 
^^^_  ^hall  be  removed  to  a  higher.    No  de^^ations  from  this  rule  will  be 
«*^^;^itted,  unless  expi-essly  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary-Superintendent. 
^^  -Tji  the  Hi^  Schools  promotions  shall  oe  made  by  the  Rector  under  the 
^^^^"Ulations  m  consultation  with  the  teachers  in  charge  of  their  respective 
^^^•^^ subject  to  the  ap[)roval  of  the  High  School  Committee. 


PRIZRS. 

rizes  for  general  proficiency  are  provided  in  all  classes  of  the  Public  and 
ior  Schools,  except  Kindergarten,  Preparatory,  and  First  Year  grades. 
^  pupils  are  eligible  for  these  jjrizes. 
— =\  pupil,  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  course  of  the 
^*^r,  must,  in  order  to  l>e  eligible  for  a  prize,  establish  his  sc1hm>1  record  for 
year  by  the  production  of  the  monthly  reports  received  in  the  former 

LOOl. 

'o  be  entitled  'to  a  prize,  a  pupil  in  the  Public  Schools,  must  have 


(a)  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  in  all  examination 
papers  set  by  the  Board  or  by  Principals  in  grades  not  examined  by  the 
Hoard; 

(b)  A  similar  percentage  of  the  total  marks  attainable  for  lessons 
during  the  year  where  some  scheme  of  marking  school-work,  approved 
bv  the  Secretary^  Superintendent,  has  been  consistently  maintained 
throughout  the  year ;  and 

{c)^  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  maximum  marks  in  conduct  and  punc- 
t-uality,  also  awarded  on  some  approved  scheme. 

^^J^.  the  Senior  School  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  the  i»upil   is  retiuired  to 
j^^^in  seventy-five  iier  cent,  only  of  the  marks  attHinable  in  cxaminationn 
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A  First  Oeneral  Proficiency  prize  will  be  given  in  each  claas  to  that  boy 
and  that  girl,  whose  aggregate  marks — not  less  than  the  minimum  above 
stated  —are  tne  highest. 

All  pupils  who  have  not  remained  in  the  grade  of  their  classes  more  than 
twelve  school  months  in  the  Public  and  Senior  Schools,  or  niore  than  five 
terms  in  the  High  Schools,  and  who  have  not  been  entered  in  the  punish- 
ment book  of  the  Principal  during  the  six  months  preceding,  may  comi^te 
for  First  Greneral  Proficiency  prizes. 

In  the  Hi^i  Schools  medals  are  the  only  prizes  awarded  by  the  Board. 

Commissioners'  Scholarships. 

The  Board  will  a\viird,  annually,  a  number  of  Commissioners'  Scholar- 
ships, not  Ttpve  than  forty  (40)  in  all. 

in  awarding  scholarships  to  the  candidates  entitled  to  compete,  the 
following  principles  will  be  observed  :- 

(a)  Two  scholarships  will  IfC  awarded  in  each  Public  School,  and  in  the 
McGill  Model  Schools  one  to  the  first  boy  and  the  other  to  the  first  girl. 

(h)  The  remaining  scholarships  will  lie  divided  between  buys  and  girls 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  pi-oportion  to  the  numl^er  of  boys  and  girls  of 
Sixth  Year  Giude  who  enter  ui>on  the  final  examinations. 

(c)  The  scholarships  assigned  to  lx)v«  will  be  distributed  among  the 
various  schools  as  nearly  as  |)ossible  in  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  boys 
of  Sixth  Year  Grade  in  each  scliool  liears  to  the  total  number  of  Ixjys  as 
determined  by  princijile  (/>). 

(d)  Pi'inciple  (c)  will  l)e  applied  to  girls. 

(e)  Where  the  girls  of  a  school  ai*e  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  with  a  fraction  over,  and  the  boys  are  entitled  to  another 
certain  number  with  a  fraction  over,  and  the  two  fractions  nearly  equiva- 
lent, when  addetl  together,  are  siifiicient  to  entitle  the  school  to  an  addi- 
tional scholarship,  such  a  scholarshi]»  may  In?  won  either  by  a  lx)y  or  by 
a  girl. 

(f)  The  scholarships  thus  assigmnl  to  wich  sc^lu^il  will  Ihj  awarded  in 
order  of  luorit,  except  that  candidat^^^s  qualifying  under  the  seccmd  of  the 
two  conditions  of  cpialification  mentioned  1h4ow,  nuist  obtain  5  jn^r  ctmt. 
more  marks  on  tlnMr  agt^'egJite  than  camlidates  qualifying  under  the  first 
condition,  in  order  to  talce  ])rec(Mlence. 

All  candidates  nuist  lie  [mpils  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Public  Schools 
who  are  entitled  to  comjiete  for  first  General  Proficiency  iirizes,  who  are  not 
less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the  first  of  June  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  ciindidates,  who  have  sjient  the  two  yejirs 
T>revious  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  have  not  doubled  the  Fifth  Year  Qrade 
except  on  account  of  age  or  illness,  and  who  have  fulfilled  one  or  other  of 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1  st  That  they  take  seventy-five  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  marks  attainable 
in  examinations  and  in  the  subject  of  English,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  such  marks  in  each  and  every  other  subject. 

2nd  Tliat  they  obtain  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  as  above  with 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  English,  and  do  not  fall  below  the  above-meDtionod 
standard  of  two-thirds  in  more  than  two  subjects  ;  and  in  ca^se  the  failure 
\yc  in  French  or  i\rithmetic,  jwss  a  sup))lemental  examination  on  the  first 
of  Septenilier  next  ensuing. 

The  Commissioners'  Scholarships  are  tenable  either  in  the  High  Schools 
for  a  clas-sical  course,  or  in  the  Senior  School  for  a  non-ckssical  course,  but 
can  be  retained  only  from  yeixr  to  year,  and  for  their  retention  the  holders 
of  them  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  continued  good  conduct  and 
application. 

A  scholarship  is  forfeited  if  the  holder  thereof,  except  in  case  of  illnesss 
fails  to  gain  jiromotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

The  Rei-t4)r  of  the  High  S<hools  and  the  Princijjal  of  the  Senmr  >School, 


y' 
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receiving  Commissioners'  Scholars,  are  authorised  to  demand  from 
^Bjarents  some  reasonable  assurance  that  their  children  will  complete  the 
^lohool  course,  and  they  shall  report  annually  to  the  Board  at  its  September 
:Miieeting,  upon  the  progress  of  tnose  enjoying  this  benefit. 

Gk)VEBNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thirty  free  tuitions  in  the  High  School  of  Montreal  are  awarded  by  the 
Xieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  ujwn  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 
*Th€»se  scholarships  are  not  com])etitive,  and  candidates  in  order  to  be 
^igible  for  appointment,  must  give  satisfactoryproof  of  good  character  and 
«of  their  being  oualified  to  enter  at  least  the  Third  Form.    These  scholar- 
ships are  tenable  from  year  to  year,  and  their  tenure  is  conditional  upon 
4^XKxi  conduct  and  satisfactory  progress.    Nominations  are  made  annually 
iit  the  Sej>tember  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the 
Rector  of  the  High  School  to  rei)ort  in  writing  to  that  meeting  ixyton  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  pupils  ei\joyin^  this  benefit,  as  well  as  uiK>n  the 
qualifications  of  new  applicants.    Applications  must  l>e  sent  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  not  later  tnan  the  first  week  in  September. 

Reports  to  Parents. 

Monthly  reports  of  attendance,  and  reports  of  the  results  of  written 
examinations,  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  pupils.  In 
addition  to  these,  reports  of  progress  and  standing  shall  be  sent  to  parents 
at  least  three  times  a  year.  All  forms  of  report  sJiall  Iks  appi-oved  by  the 
Board. 

Meetings  of  Teach kks. 

At  least  one  meeting  of  teachers  shall  l>c  held  in  tlie  Senior  and  each 

^blic  School  during  the  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Se<"ietury-S\i|)erintendent, 

^t  such  time  out  of  school  hours  as  may  apt^ear  to  him  ('<mvenient  for  the 

teachers.    At  it,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Secretary-Superintendent, 

Or  the  Principal  of  the  school,  shall  preside,  and  all  teachers  are  oxi>ected  to 

attend.     All  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  the  school  may  be  discussed, 

^nd  «J1  proposed  Regulations  and  Time  Tables  shall  be  submitted  previous 

^<^  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Conferences  of  Teachers. 

Conferences  of  teachers  shall  \te  held  in  the  High  School  at  half-past 
iree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  arises.  Such 
oe:Miference8  shall  be  called  (a)  by  the  Board,  (b)  by  the  Secretary-Sui)erin- 
^ pendent,  (c)  at  the  I'ecpiest  of  six  teachei*s  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary- 
i^iil^rintendent.  A  week's  notice  of  meeting  shall  Ije  given,  except  in  civsea 
^-»if  emergency,  and  a  statement  of  the  special  business  to  l.>e  brought  forward 
avkliall  be  embodied  in  the  notice  of  meeting.  All  teachers  are  exjiected 
^^4  3  attend. 

Holidays. 

Uolidays  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Int.  Every  Saturday. 

2nd.  Gkxxl  Friday  and  Easter  Monday. 

3rd.  The  Queen's  birthday. 

Hh.  tSuch  days  as  may  be  proi'laiuied  by  Authority.* 

•^tli.  The  Superintendent  is  directed  to  make  such  anangeiueuta  ah  may 
'•^  Necessary  to  allow  any  teacher  two  days  annually  to  visit  other  schools 
urncler  the  control  of  the  Board,  or  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Protestant 
■'^^'^^iliers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


»    — *i.  Monthly  half-holidays  for  punctual   attendance    ai-e    allowed    in 
2^^^«ls  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  fall  short  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
attendance. 


^Theae  holidays  cannot  be  given  by  the  Principals  of  Sch<»oIs  without 
i|>t  of  .special  authf>risation  from  the  Board. 


I 
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The  schools  will  close  for  about  teu  days  at  Christmas  aud  two  months  in 
the  summer,  as  may  be  determined  each  year  by  the  Board. 
.\ny  other  holidays  may  be  given  by  the  Board  or  by  its  Chairman  only. 

Supplies  and  Kepaiks. 

All  school  supplies  and  small  repairs,  when  sanctioned  by  the  Treasurer, 
will  be  providea  oy  him  ujwn  the  receipt  of  a  retiuisition  from  the  Principal, 
so  that  no  expenses  on  l)ehalf  of  the  schools  shall  be  incurred  by  Principals 
or  Caretakers,  without  his  written  order.  It  >^ill  then  be  the  duty  of  each 
Principal  to  consider  beforehand  what  supplies  are  needed  monthly,  and  to 
send  his  requisition  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  being  met.  The  Prin- 
cipal must  give  the  Treasurer  a  receipt  for  all  goods  delivei-ed. 

Fire-drill, 

Fire-drills  must  l)e  conducted  at  least  once  a  month,  sometimes  during 
the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  during  the  afternoon  session,  but  not  at 
regular  or  prearranged  periods. 

There  shall  be  a  si)ecial  signal  placed  in  some  accessible  jmrt  of  the 
building,  which  nuist  l>e  used  for  fire-drill  only.  Every  member  of  the 
school  staff,  as  well  as  the  caretaker,  must  know  how  to  give  the  tire-signal. 

Teachers  must  dismiss  pupils  immediately  on  hearing  the  signal  and 
always  in  the  same  way.    Pupils  must  not  stay  to  put  on  clothing. 

Pupils  must  walk  in  (luict  step,  keeping  in  time,  but  not  crowding, 
teachers  being  in  advance  of  their  classes. 

Teachers  or  reliable  older  i)upil8,  should  be  stationed  on  staircase  landings, 
at  the  foot  of  stairways,  at  exits,  and  other  important  positions,  to  assist, 
and  should  be  especially  trained  to  take  these  j>ositions  with  promptness. 

Pupils  in  drilhng  should  be  confined  occasionally  to  one  staircase,  and 
one  means  of  exit ;  and  should  l)e  trained  to  halt  instantaneously  at  word 
of  command,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  directions. 

I^ote. — The  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal  annually  pays  to  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  out  of  [the 
moneys  payable  to  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Montreal,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  education  of 
children,  resident  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  an<l  attending  the  McOill  Model 
Schools. 


Protestant  Schools  m  Alfontreal.— The  following  reix>rt  as  to  the 
course  in  manual  training  in  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Schools  of  Montreal,  was  recently  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  them,  and  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1897. 

*'(T.  Kindergartens. — Kindergarten  departments  have  now  been  esta- 
blished in  all  the  High  and  Public  Schools  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
schools  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Kindergarten  occupations 
are  the  biisis  of  all  manual  training.  The  Kindergarten  begins  the  training 
of  the  hands  in  exactness,  deftness,  and  neatness,  educating  them  to  do  the 
will  of  the  brain  which  stands  behind  them.  The  coui'se  deals  with  solids, 
by  means  of  clay,  sand,  and  cardboard  work  :  surfaces,  through  i>aper- 
folding,  j^aiKjr-cutting,  and  painting  with  brush ;  lines,  by  means  of  weav- 
ing, sewing,  and  drawing;  and  ])oints,  by  means  of  bead -stringing, 
pei-f orating,  etc. 

"  b.  Transition  Work.  —  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  some 
special  provision  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  natural  connection 
between  the  Kindergarten  or  the  Home  and  the  regular  school  work.  The 
difficulty  is  now  ni»jt  by  what  is  called  Transition  Work  dui'ing  the  first 
year  of  school.  This  work  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  first  year  classes, 
more  esjiecially  in  the  High  Schools,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  s})ecialists 
trained  and  exi»erienced  in  this  work.     Tlie  children  are  taught  Heading, 


' '     ' 
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^Vritiiig,  aud  Arithmetic,  in  connection  with  Manual  W  )rk  and  Form 
^tudy.  lieginnings  are  made  in  Litei-ature  and  Science,  History  aud 
Cjeography,  by  means  of  stories,  poems,  and  observation  lessons,  with  the 
a=iid  i>f  tne  sand  and  clay  modelling.  Correlation  of  studies  is  the  aim,  that 
interest  may  be  stimulated  and  the  connection  between  the  Kindergarten 
ft-ind  Preparatory  Classes  made  as  close  and  natural  as  ixjssible. 

"  r.  Form    Study  and    Drawing.  —  The    UHinual    work   begun  in  the 

Kindergarten  is  systematically  carried  on  in  the  junior  classes  of  all  schools 

minder  the  head  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing.    This  inchides  i)aper-folding 

smd  |jaiier-cutting,  sticklaying,  clay  modelling,  and  colour  work.     The 

results  of  the  work  in  this  direction  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

"  The  work  is  strictly  educational,  it  deals  with  the  mind  ;  the  hand  and 
«ye  are  trained  to  express  thought  through  the  study  of  concrete  objects. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  tne  imagination,  to  develop  the  sense  of  beauty,  to  lead 
to  the  expression  of  artistic  ideas,  to  teach  in  true  historic  order  what  the 
course  of  the  world's  great  art  has  been,  and  the  function  of  beauty  in 
education  and  in  life. 

"The  course  followed  is  the  Pi-ang  course,  and  will  be  found  fully 
explained  in  the  three  following  boolS  published  by  the  Prang  Co..  viz., 

*  Tlie  Use  of  Models,'  *  Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Colour,   and  the 

*  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education,  Parts  I.  and  II.' 

'^(L  Sloyd.  —  Educational  Sloyd  now  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  course 

of  the  Boys'  High  School.    The  system  of  educational  handwork  in  wood  is 

i;enerally  recoKnised  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  development  of  the 

mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers  of  children.    The  advantages  to  be 

<Jerived  from  it  are  numeroas.    It  inspires  respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily 

labour  ;  it  cultivates  manual  dexterity,  self-reliance,  industry,  perseverance, 

^iid  patience  ;  it  trains  to  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness,  neatness  ; 

«Ad  it  develops  the  physical  powers.    A  Sloyd  room  has  accordingly  l)een 

fitted  u{)  witn  thirty-six  adjustable  work-benches,  eacli  bench  bemg  pro- 

vfcled  with  the  necessary  tools  for  an  elementary  course  of  woodwork.    The 

coxarse,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years,  beginning  with  the  first 

/omi,  cotLsists  of  a  series  of  models  in  wood  so  arranged  as  to  involve  a 

iv^ll-gRwled  series  of  exercises  in  the  itse  of  common  tools.     Eight  classes, 

in. grinding  over  two  hundred  lK)ys,  arc  drafted  in  turn  int<»  the  Sloyd  room, 

^^l:B.ere  they  are  nx^uired  to  take  up  the  regular  coui*se  in  Sloyd.    Three 

Ht:'C:5j>sare  involved  in  the  study  of  each  model.   First,  the  model  is  carefully 

ejTi^fiunined  by  each  boy  ;  second,  a  working  plan  of  the  model,  drawn  to 

jMZi^^le,  is  prepared  by  each  boy  ;  and  third,  the  model  is  reproduced  in  wood 

fr'<^inthe  working  jJlan.    From  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  taught  to  make 

a»^<J  interpret  working  drawings,  and  to  rei)roduce  from  them  the  indiaited 

The  following  note  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Superinten- 
dent of  Protestant  Schools  in  Montreal  :— 

^-  Cooking. — Three  cooking  centres  in  convenient  schools  have  been 
established.  Classes  from  the  ten  large  public  schools  are  now  drafted  into 
tl?^  or  other  of  Uiese  centres,  each  school  contributing  a  class  of  not  more 
jtiaii  28  ffirls.  Instruction  m  cooking  is  given  during  the  regular  school 
SJ^^^Jti,  each  class  spending  half  a  day  in  the  work,  and  no  fee  is  charged. 
I  tie  method  of  instruction  provides  tor  a  demonstration  lesson  to  a  full 
tK**  ^^irinK  the  first  hour,  and  for  practice  lessons  in  two  sections  during 
loe  renamaer  of  the  time.  The  services  of  a  competent  instructress  have 
^n  secured  in  the  i)erson  of  a  gi-aduate  of  the  School  of  Cookery  and 
*^>nietttic  Economy,  Manchester,  England. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


REGULATIONS  OF  1890  EMPOWERING  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
AND  PROTESTANT  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 
IN  MONTREAL  TO  ISSUE  DEBENTURES. 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Roman  Catholic  School  Coniniissionera  of  the  City 
of  Montreal,  and  the  Board  of  Protestant  School  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Montreal  have,  by  their  jietition,  established  that  it  is  expedient  to 
consolidate,  explain,  and  ^ve  a  permanent  character  to^  the  various  statutes 
which  have  been,  from  time  te  time,  enacted,  granting  the  said  Boards 
]X)wer  to  issue  <lebentiires  for  the  j>uri)ose  of  enabling  the  said  boards  to 
erect  suitable  school-houses  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  under  their  res)>ectivc 
control  ;  and  whereas  some  of  the  debentures  issu«i  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  statutes  have  become  paid  up  and  extinguished,  by  means  of 
the  sinking  fund  provided  for  the  regular  redemption  of  the  said  deben- 
tures ;  and  whereas  the  growing  wants  and  necessities  of  primary  education 
in  the  said  City  of  Montreal,  as  well  as  the  facilities  offered  for  obtaining 
loans  on  debentures,  render  it  expedient  that  the  said  sch(x»l  boards  should 
l>c  invested  with  the  i>ermanent  i)ower  of  raising  money  by  debentures  to  a 
limited  amount  for  the  construction  of  school-houses  when  necessary, 
without  l)eing  ol»liged  to  obtain  new  legislative  authority,  upon  each  ana 
every  issue  of  such  del)entures. 

Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  Quebec,  enacts  as  follows  : 

1.  The  lioard  of  Roman  Catholic  School  Conmiissioners  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Bojird  of  Protestant  School  Commissionei's  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  arc  heieby,  severally  and  separately,  authorise<l  to  issue  deben- 
tures or  l)onds  for  the  purix)se  of  raising  money  to  build  schools,  under 
the  control  of  the  said  Boards,  and  acquire  land  for  school  sites,  as  well  as 
to  pay  off  any  mortgages  u|»on  their  immoveable  pn)])ei*ty  to  the  extent  of 
five  hun<lred  thousand  <lollars  for  each  Board. 

2.  The  said  debentures  or  bonds  shall  l>e  issued  in  sums  of  one  huudrcd, 
five  hundred,  or  one  thousand  <lollars  each  ;  no  issue  shall  Ik?  of  k\ss  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  of  equal  denomination ;  the  said 
issue  to  be  redeemable,  as  herein  provided,  in  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty  years,  and  the  said  debentures  or  bonds  shall 
bexir  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  i)er  annum,  payable 
annually  or  semi-annually. 

3.  The  ]  jay  men  t  of  the  interest  and  capital  of  the  siiid  debentures  or 
bonds  shall  Iki  jnovided  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  Ikuirds,  derived  from 
the  sch<H>l  tax  m  the  City  of  Montreal  : 

{a)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  have  decided  U[x>n  an  issue  of  debentures 
or  bonds,  the  said  Board  will  give  a  notice  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Citv  of  Montreal  specifying  the  date  and  the  amount  of  issue  decided 
ui»on,  the  denomination  of  the  bonds,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  date  of 
the  redemjjtion  of  the  said  debentures  or  bonds. 

{0)  The  bonds  or  del>entures  issued  conformably  to  the  said  notice  and 
signed  by  the  president  or  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  Board,  shall  lie 
presented  to  the  trea.<*urer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  whoso  duty  it  stall  l»e  to 
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sign  the  said  bonds,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  issue  authorised  by 
the  present  act. 

(c)  Socli  signature,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  shall  be  an 
acknowledgnnat  that  the  said  bonds  or  debentures  have  been  served  upon 
him,  and  that  the  psyaient  of  interest  and  capital  of  the  said  bonds  snail 
be  provided  for  by  the  said'tMasurer  out  of  the  school  tax,  which  the  said 
treasurer  is  bound  to  pay  yearly  fbr  the  said  Boards  after  collection  of  the 
same  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  5Icmtwal  according  to  law,  and  the 
said  signature  of  the  said  treasurer  shall  be  sufficient  tikmm  to  third  parties, 
that  the  said  bonds  or  debentures  have  been  issuca  confornnsWy  io  the 
present  act,  and  are  not  in  excess  of  the  power  to  issue,  authorised  by  tlie 
present  act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  out  of 
the  yearly  proceeds  of  the  school  tax  in  the  City  of  Siontreal,  to  retain  in 
his  hands  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  the  interest  which  shall  become  due 
tnd  pajrable,  in  each  and  every  year,  upon  the  said  Iwnds  or  debentures, 
and,  furthermore,  to  retain,  in  addition,  a  sufficient  sura  to  form  a  sinking 
fund  to  provide  lor  the  re^Kiyment  of  the  cai>ital  of  the  said  debentures  or 
l)ond8  at  their  maturity  :  and  the  bearers  of  the  said  bonds  or  debentures 
siall  have  the  right  to  cmim  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Montreal 
fiaynient  at  maturity  of  the  said  bonds  or  debentures  in  capital  and  interest. 

(e)  Upon  the  amounts  thus  retained  in  his  hands,  the  said  treasurer  shall 

allow  tne  Board  entitled  to  the  same  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 

Particular  issue  of  the  bonds  may  bear,  which  interest  shall  be  capitalised 

j^early  whilst  the  said  bonds  or  debentures  shall  remain  outstanding  and 

Unpaid  ;  and  the  said  treasurer  shall,  out  of  the  amount  so  by  him  retained. 

Pay  the  interest  upon  the  said  bonds  or  debentures,  as  the  same  become 

^ue,  and  out  of  the  amount  retained  by  him  for  a  sinking  fund  and  the 

interest  accrued  upon  the  said  sinking  fund,  he  shall  redeem  the  said 

^^feonda  as  the  same  become  due ;  and  he  shall  render  an  account  to  the 

^^wd  Board,  and  shall  pay  over  to  them  any  amounts  remaining  in  his 

^Xanda  to  their  credit  upon  any  8ei>arate  issue  of  l>onds,  or  shall  be  entitled 

claim  from  them  any  deficit,  should  such  deficit  exist. 


(^f)  The  Corix)ration  of  the  City  of  Montreal  and  tlie  said  IWrd  may 
^  xiutually  agree  u|K>n  some  different  system  as  to  the  creation  and  main- 
J^-^nanee  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  reaemption  of  the  said  debentures  or 
■-•onds  as  well  as  the  investment  of  the  same  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Special  agreement,  the  foregoing  dispositions  shall  apply,  and,  under  any 
^^ircumstancjBS,  the  signature  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 
^^.cknowledgin^  as  aforesaid,  the  service  \i\yon  him  of  the  said  bonds  or 
^lebentures,  wdl  be  sufficient  proof,  in  favour  of  the  bearers  of  the  said 
^:x)nd8  or  debentures,  that  the  issue  of  the  same  has  l)een  duly  authorised, 
rding  to  law,  and  that  their  redemption  shall  l>e  provided  out  of  the 
sinkuig  fund. 


4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  said  Board  i)Ower 

o  issue  and  keep  outstanding  moi*e  than  the  said  sum  of  f\\e  hundred 

housand  dollars  of  bonds  or  debentures  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  deljcu- 

ures  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  32  Victoria  chapter  16,  33 

Victoria  chapter    25,  34  Victoria  chapter  12,  36  Victoria  chapter  33,  39 

ictoria  chapter  16,  42-43  Victoria  chapter  14,  by  either  of  the  said  Boards, 

nd  still  unredeemed,  are  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  said  Boards 

xerciae  the  said  powers  hereby  conferred  to  issue  debentures  or  bonds  to 

he  extent  of  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  nor  shall  this 

ict  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  either  board  to  issue  five  hundred  thousand 

^dollars  of  aebentures  in  addition  to  those  already  issued  and  still  unre- 

^■deemed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act ;   but  only  as 

^»^wiferring  upon  the  said  boards  the  |)ower  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  as 

^he  neceiwity  for  which  the  said  issues  are  authorised  c>ccur,  and  to  kee\» 
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outstanding  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred^  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  or 
debentures  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  inclusive  of  those  bonds  which  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  issued  under  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  and 
which  shall  still  be  unredeemed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
act. 

Nevertheless,  the  debentures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Protestant  School 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  five  thousand 
dollars  and  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  bearing  date 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  redeemaolo  in  twenty* 
years,  are  nereby  declared  legal,  valid,  and  binding,  as  though  the  said 
debentures  had  been  issued  unaer  the  authority  and  provisions  of  the 
present  act. 

♦  Amended  by  an  Act  passed  the  same  day,  30th  December,  1890,  and 
"  thirty  "  substituted. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SPECIAL  REGULATION  OF  1893  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BOARD 
OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS,  MONTREAL. 

L  All  the  Commissioners  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Montreal  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the 
first  day  of  July  next. 

2.  Before  the  said  day,  the  Lieutenant  Govern  )r  in  Council,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  appoint 
three  commissioners,  chosen  as  much  as  ])ossiblc  from  among  the  members 
r»f  the  universities  of  Montreal,  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal  shall  appoint 
thr«>c  selected  from  the  memlK'rs  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Corporation 
cif  the  city  of  Montreal  shall  also  appoint  three  selected  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  to  form  part  of  the  said  ]V)ard. 

3.  If  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  or  the  corporation  of 
the  City  of  Montreal,  or  both,  shall  have  neglected  to  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  writing,  of  the  apiKuntments  which  they 
5ire  obliged  U)  make,  the  said  apix>intments  shall  Xm  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
fjr<3vemor  in  Council  in  the  manner  al)ove  provided  ;  and  the  commissioners 
s^o  ajnwinted,  shall  l)e  deemed  to  have  been  named  by  the  authority  which 
failed  to  appoint  them. 

In  case  the  apix)intments  or  some  of  the  appointments  to  be  made 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  have  not  been  made  they  shall 
lie  made  by  him  within  the  shortest  possible  delay  thereafter,  and  the 
commissioners  so  appointed  shall  ent«r  into  office  immediately  after  their 
ai)pointment. 

4.  The  commissioners  shall  remain  in  office  during  three  years,  except 
that,  after  their  nomination,  one  of  the  conamissioners  in  each  of  the 
above  categories,  designated  by  lot,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  another  of  each  category  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  the  three  others  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

5.  Any  vacancy  in  the  said  Board,  by  death  or  absence  from  the 
Province,  shall  be  filled  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioner  to  be  remaced  was  made,  and  the  person  filling 
such  vacancy  shall  remain  in  office  only  during  the  time  his  predece&sor 
would  have  continued  in  office. 
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APPENDIX    G. 


TROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  BOARD 
OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  MONTREAL 
FROM   SEPTEMBER,  1897,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1899* 

Attendance. 

The  Board  has  under  its  direct  control  fifteen  schools  with  an  actual 
daily  attendance  of  8,206  pupils,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  returns. 
It  also  subsidises  two  other  schools,  the  McGill  Model  Schools,  and  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Day  School. 

Attendance  for  Octobee,  1899. 

Name  of  School.  No.  of  Pupils. 

High  School  of  Montreal     -           -           -           -  669 

High  School  for  Girls          -           -           -           -  520 

Senior  School           -----  258 

Aberdeen  School      -----  849 

Ann  Street  School    -----  481 

Berthelet  Street  School       -           -           -           -  599 

Britannia  School      -           -           -           -           -  71 

Dufferin  School        -----  584 

Hochekga  School    -----  95 

Lansdowne  School  -----  746 

Lome  School           -----  682 

Moimt  Royal  School            -           -           -           -  867 

Riverside  School      -----  679 

Royal  Arthur  School           -                       -           -  509 

Victoria  School        -           -           -           -           -  597 


8,206 
McGill  Model  School,  lx)ys  and  girls  -  -        485 

Baron  de  Hirsch  School       .  -  -  -        358 


9,049 

Tliia  attendance  shows  an  increase  of  63  nupils  only  as  compared  with 
the  j^ine  returns  last  year.  A  further  analysis,  however,  shows  that  tlie 
nuinber  of  Roman  Catholics  has  decreased  by  75,  and  the  number  of  non 


-  ^iialysis  .,«..  ^. ^ ^^ ,. 

enrolment  for  October  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Protestants  residing  within  the  city  limits  -  7,638 

Jews                  „           „           „           „  -  1,107 

Roman  Catholics  -           -           -           -  -  214 

Non-resident  Protestants  and  Jews         -  -  90 


9,049 

tion    1^  ^^^^"^  *  noticeable  fact  for  some  years  back  that  the  school  i)0[)ula- 
— .^^^^Hs  been  growing  raf>idly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 

Supi^is  Report    was  kindly  sui)plied  by  Mr.   E.    \V.   Arthy,   Secretary. 
*«^*itendent  to  the  Protestant  hoard 
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suburban  municipalities,  but  has  been  stationary,  or  even  decreasing  in  the 
central  districts  of  the  city.  This  year,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase,  amounting  to  185  pupils  in  Mount  Royal  and  Aber- 
deen Schools,  while  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of 
Ann  Street,  Berthelet  Street,  and  Dufferin  Schools. 

School  Accommodation. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  ^November,  1897)  an  extension  of  six 
rooms  to  the  Mount  Royal  School  has  neen  erected  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  that  growing  district.  The  expenditure  for  the  iMU-ix>se,  amounting  to 
some  jHjOOO.OO,  has  increased  the  floating  debt  of  the  Board  by  about 
$8,000.  The  building  was  completed  in  tlie  spring  of  the  present  year,  and 
on  the  re-assembling  of  classes  m  September  every  classroom  was  occupied. 
The  present  schoolrooms  of  the  Senior  School  are  much  needed  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  an  extension  of  the  High  School.  Last  year  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  spent  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  ways  and 
means,  but  was  unable  either  to  find  a  desirable  site  or  to  advise  the 
Commissioners,  in  view  of  their  financial  position,  to  undertake  the  large 
cai)ital  expenditure  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bmlding. 

The  difficulty  of  adjusting  school  attendance  to  school  accommodation  is 
likely  to  he  an  inci*eaaing  one.  At  the  present  time,  two  class  rooms  onlv, 
one  in  Victoria  and  one  in  Royal  Arthur  School,  are  not  in  regular  daily 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eleven  half-day  classes  which  meet  in 
the  afternoon,  l)ecau8e  there  are  no  class  rooms  vacant  for  their  reception  in 
the  forenoon.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  obvious  objections  on  the 
ground  of  both  health  and  convenience.  Apart  from  this  double  use  of 
certain  rooms,  there  are  not  a  few  other  classes  which  have  grown  beyond 
the  normal  capacity  of  their  rooms,  and  yet  cannot  be  divided  for  lack  of 
s]>ace. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Public  Schools  has  been  divided  into  half- 
yearly  instead  of  yearly  sections.  This  change  has  been  introduced  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  system  of  classification  which  provides  for  the 
grading  of  pupils  by  intervening  steps  of  six  months  instead  of  twelve 
months.  Apart  from  the  general  improvement  gained  by  more  exact 
classification  throughout  the  school,  two  i)articular  advantages  have  resulted 
from  the  change.  First,  when  a  pupil  for  any  reason  fails  to  gain  promotion 
he  loses,  not  a  full  year,  but  a  half-year  only.  Second,  the  facilities  for 
]>]acing  new  pupils  with  advantage  are  increased.  In  the  Public  Schools 
the  names  of  the  grades,  as  Preparatory,  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Senior, 
have  been  aVandoned,  since  these  names  carried  no  meaning  to  those  un« 
familiar  with  the  sjrstem.  The  simpler  method  of  naming  the  grade  by  the 
year  which  it  occupies  in  the  school  course  has  been  substituted.  The  coarse 
IS  now  divided  into  six  grades  known  as  First  to  Sixth  Years.  Preliminary 
to  this,  two  classes  are  provided,  a  Kindergarten  class,  and  a  Preparatory 
class  for  the  benefit  of  very  young  children  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon 
the  regular  First  year  work.  These  classes  are  alternative,  not  successive,' 
stages  in  the  course. 

liie  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
interests  of  education  will  be  served  oy  eliminating  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion and  emulation  among  pupils,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  limiting  and 
eventually  abolishing  the  present  system  of  prize-giving.  With  this  end  in 
view  all  prizes,  with  the  exception  of  medals,  have  been  given  up  in  the 
High  Schools.  In  the  Senior  and  Public  Schools  non-competitive  prizes  for 
General  Proficiency  are  still  maintained,  but  to  secure  these,  pupils  must 
have  reached  the  required  standard,  not  only  in  the  marks  allowed  for 
lessons,  but  also  in  those  for  good  conduct  and  punctuality. 

Latin  has  been  introduced  as  an  optional  subject  into  the  course  of  the 
Senior  School.  This  step  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
graduates  of  the  school  to  enter  with  advantage  the  classes  of  the  McGill 
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^^onnal  School.  Provision  ha.s  also  been  made  in  the  High  School  for  the 
X>Teparation  of  pui)ils  of  the  Sixth  Fomi  for  the  sjiecial  examinations 
x^^wiuired  for  admission  to  the  study  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Special  Subjects. 

A  third  centre  for  instruction  in  cookery  was  oi)ened  in  October,  1898,  in 
le  Koyal  Arthur  School,  and  is  attended  by  classes  from  that  school  and 
firom  Victoria  School.  In  fhis  way  provision  has  now  been  made  for  the 
ixistruction  in  this  subject  of  classes  selected  from  all  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Prang  system  of  instruction  in  form  and  colour  which  had  been  in 
xxae  for  several  jrears  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Public  Schools,  was 
^ulopted  in  18d9  in  the  remaining  grades.  Miss  Phillips,  an  ex]>ert  in  this 
system,  visited  the  city  last  spring,  and  besides  giving  lectures  and  demon- 
s.'tration.s  to  the  teachers,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
Kkew  coarse  of  study.  For  the  help  of  teachers  in  this  and  other  work 
yj^ormal  classes  in  observation  w^ork,  torm,  and  colour  have  been  instituted. 
^Theae  classes  are  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Mrs.  Simister,  who  is  being 
ci-ssisted  by  many  others. 

Financial. 

The  financial  and  statistical  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  .*K),  1899, 
^uxx>mpany  this  report,  together  with  a  comnarative  statement  of  income 
^nd  expenditure  for  1897-8  and  1898-9.    Tne  diminution  in  the  amount 
^eldea  by  the  City  School  tax,  the  principal  item  of  the  Board's  revenue, 
^^ms  totally  unexj)ected.  and  was  due  chiefly  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
^valuation  of  propertjr  oelonging  to  Protestant  ownei-s.    As  there  was  at 
^he  same  time  a  considerable  increase  in  the  disbursements  for  the  year, 
suid  as  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Board,  whether  on  income  or  on  capital 
«MMy>nnt,  mast  be  met  from  its  ordinary  annual  income,  a  deficit  amount- 
ing to  $7,820.90  was   created  and  added  to   the   existing  floating  debt 
That  debt,  after  deducting  the  value  of  all  assets  available  towards  its 
liquidation,  amounted  in  the  30th  June,  1899,  to  $^,429.33,  for  which  pro- 
vision can  only  be  made  by  savings  from  the  income  of  future  years. 
The  Bofljd  has  already  sold  off  all  the  available  jwrtion  of  the  Aberdeen 
School  property,  as  well  as  its  pro^ierty  on  Fullum  Street,  and  has  also 
taken  into  account  in  this  calculation  the  value  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Marlborough  and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  still  remaining  unsold. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Jewish  ratepayers  under  which  they  have 

agreed  to  pay  their  school  taxes  into  the  Protestant  Panel  has  been  modified 

80  that  in  future  the  subsidy  to  the  Baron  de  Hii^sch  Day  School  will  be  a 

per  capita  allowance  of  $8.00,  but  will  not  exceed  the  gross  amount  of 

$2,000  per  annum.    The  Board  has  now  in  its  own  schools  749  Jewish 

pupils,  and  it  also  supports  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Free  Day  School,  on 

"whch  there  are  358  more,  or  1,107  in  all.    The  school  tax  paid  by  Jewish 

poprietors  into  the  Protestant  Panel  amounted  in  1898  to  $4,519,  a  sum 

TOy  ftur  below  the  cost  of  educating  the  Jewish  children  resident  in  the 

city.   On  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  for  that  year,  $19.32  per  pupil  (see 

TaDleIL.pa^  21),  the' Board  has  disbursed  over  and  above  the  school  taxes 

pMd  by  Jewish  proprietors  a  sum  of  $10,951.68  out  of  the  Protestant  school 

tax  for  the  education  of  Jewish  children. 
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(1.)  Statistics  of  Attendance  in   the  High,  Senior,  and 
Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1898-99. 


Name  op  Scdool. 

No.  of 
scliool 
days. 

102 
192 
190 
190 

Average 

Monllily 

;  Enrolment- 

Average      Percentage 
daily           of  daily 
Attendance.  Attendance. 

,    Averaf^ 
1      No.  of 
tlmea  late. 

High  School  of  MontTMl    - 
High  School  for  Girls 

Bet)  ior  School 

Pabli?  Schools 

625 

465 

241 

6,252 

595 

435 

229 

6,742 

7,001 

95-2 
93-5 
96- 
91*9 

1         1-2 
1-3 
2- 
2-8 

ToUl,  1898-99 

7,583 

«■*• 

— 

Totol,  1897-98 

— 

7,293 

6,710 

— 

— 

McQill  Model  Schools  1898-99 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Bay  School     • 

— 

451 
332 

8,366 

— 

— 

Totnl  inchiding  subsidised  schools, 
1898-99      

— 

— 

— 

(2.)  Statement  of  Attendance  and  Average  Cost. 

This  Stiitement  includes  all  expenditure  made  upon  Income  Account,  as 
shown  hy  the  Statement  of  iieceipts  and  Disbursements. 


Nams  of  School. 


Aberdeen 
Ann  Street    - 
Berthelet  Street  • 
Rritannia 
DnfTerin 
Girls' High    - 
High      -       -       - 
UochelagA     • 
Lan&dowue    • 
L  mo     - 
M<  unt  Royal 
Riverside 
Royal  Arthur 
Senior    • 
Victoria 


Avemge 

Motihly 

Enrol  men  t. 


774 
449 
012 


71 


548 
405 
625 
121 
712 
649 
668 
651 
432 
241 
565 


Net  co6t 

of 

Mainten- 

unce. 


$8,278.62 
6406.29 
7.364.94 
1,415.17 
7,3,%.  39 
2,786.06 
8,717.08 
2,104.29 
8,168.77 
7,03C..29 
7,746.76 
7,871.78 
5,795.68 
5,414.81 
6,760.64 


P.  oporlion 
of  undistri- 
buted 
Expenses. 


$7,050.00 
1,535.00 
2,312.00 
473.00 
4,371.00 
8,323.00 
8823.00 
1,313.00 
3,441.00 
2,916.00 
2,732.00 
3,141.00 
2,508.00 
2,014.00 
2,836.00 


#15,328.62 

7,941.29 

9,676.04 

1,888.17 

11,757.89 

11,100.06 

17,040.08 

3,417.29 

11,609.77 

9,952.29 

10,478.76 

11,012.78 

8,808.08 

7,428.81 

9,506.64 


7,.^8J         ;?»3  2r)a.57     j#63.288.00     1^146,541.67 


Coat  par 
papO. 


•19.80 
17.68 
16.81 
21.12 
21.46 
2S.80 
27.M 
28.24 
l«.il 
1&.SS 
16.«0 
16.0S 
10.43 
90.82 
16.09 


$10.SS 
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(3.)  Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


Total  ordintry  expenditure 
ii  H        income 


Deficit 


$224,782.35 
216.911.45 

1^7,820.90 


Income. 


^^y  •ehool  tax    ...  • 

J^^'entral  tax,  Hochelaga,  etc.  . 

^orernna^t  grante     • 

»«h  Scliool  feee .       -       .  . 

OlrU' a  Ij^h  School  fee.       -  - 

^*^>fe.  8«nior,  and  Night  Schools 
Iot< 


received 


^otal  ordinarjr  Income 


1807-8. 

#154,302.01 
947.13 

17,046.05 

12,027.64 

23,408.81 

764.84 


1898-9. 

#151,529.94 

484.01 

6,831.36 

19,749.88 

13,452.63 

24,210.48 

652.25 


Increase. 


#215,927.84     I  #216,911.45 


2,103.83 

1,424.99 

801.07 


#983.61 


Decrease. 


*2,772.07 
462.22 


112.59 


Expenditure. 


1807-8. 


charges  of  maintenance       •  #161,704.03 

^***^i«B               0,856.83 

'^^•"^•t 20,715.37 

^"^*«^  fODd 8,244.09 


1898-9. 

#167,691.92 

5,055.30 

28,04&75 

8,197.43 


Increase. 


#5,986.00 


buUdlDgB,  and  fnmitiire 


Xotel  ordinary  expenditure 


#206,521.22     I  #210,793.46 


5,359.62 


#211,880.84 


13,988.89 


8,570.27 


#224,732.35 


Decrease. 


901.47 

706.62 

46.66 


#12,861.51     I  -> 


^  Note. — The  detailed  information  about  the  Montreal  Protestant  Schools 
^"^^ea  in  Appendices  A.,  B.,  and  G.,  was  obtained  in  resi)onse  to  an  applica- 
**On  ^  made  to  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  A  similar 
^plication  was  made  by  the  same  mail  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Board  of 
^hool  Commissioners  for  ^lontreal,  but  no  answer  had  been  received  at 
^ae  time  of  goinsi  to  Press. 
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1"HE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA.* 


Introductory. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  given  at  20,550 
^Sl^^a.re  miles.     According  to  the  census  ol  1891  it  had  a  popula- 
^*^^^ci  of  450,523.     Of  these  160,073  were  scheduled  as  wage  earners 
i?i^ged  in  one  of  the  following  different  classes  of  occupations  : 


-Agriculture 53,340 

^lining  and  Fishing 29,893 

^(anufactureB  and  Mechanical  work               i     26,541 

l->oiue«tic  and  Personal  service  or  trades        -        -                 "         *  I     *^3,463 

T-^iTide  and  Transportation 18,117 


Tiie  learned  Professions 
J-iving  on  Incomes 


6,100 
2,619 


These  figures,  aggregating^  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
r^^-^l>\ilation,  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  different  future 
^^^f>lo3niients  of  those  wTio  are  beine  educated  for  wage  earners 
^^  ^  the  general  classes  specified.  The  mothers  and  younger 
^*-^iXdren  form  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population,  the  former 
^Xiiring,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here,  an  education 
jfiill,  as  general,  andiis  practical  as  the  wage  earners. 
iTieir  religious  classification  in  1891  was  as  follows : — 


122,452 

108,952 

72,731 

64,410 

54,195 

10,377 

5,882 

3,112 

1,728 

1,377 

6,307 


man  Catholics  • 
^  *re«liy  terians 
-^^Japtists  - 
^Ir'hurch  of  England 
^Vlethodista     • 
^ree-Will  Baptists 
^Liiitherans 
^'ongregationalists  • 
^^^isciples 
^^Salvation  Army 
^Dthere    - 


"^^  The  statistics  in  this  lleport,   which  was  prepared  in  1898,  have  heen 
^T^cted,  where  postible,  from  official  documents  since  received. 
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The  outline  statistics  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  thi 
province,  public  and  private,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1897,  ma; 
be  stated  as  follows : — 


Public  Schools. 


School  sections  maintaining  school  during  the  year  - 

Valuation  of  property  subject  to  assessment  in  the  same 

Valuation  of  the  average  school  section  - 

K^pilarly  licensed  teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools -        -        - 

Pupils  enrolled  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Pupils  daily  present  on  an  average  during  the  whole 
year 

Pupils  in  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  from  the  province- 
Pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  from  the  province 
Students  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
Students  in  the  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture    - 
Students  in  the  Provincial  Mining  Schools 
Students  in  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticulture 
Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  • 
Total  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year 
lievenue  from  local  assessment  in  the  1,743  school  sections 

Revenue  from  County  assessment  (paid  to  trustees  of 
section) 

Revenue    from    Provincial    Grants    (182,500   doh.    for 
teachers'  Elementary  Schools) 


1,743 
80,738,448  dols^ 
46,322    „ 

2,485 
101,150 

53,817 
85 
60 
152 
70 
52 
50 
15.06  doU. 
810,676    „ 
448,263    „ 

119,602    „ 

242,811    „ 


Private  Schools. 


Enrolled  in  attendance  at  live  Ladies'  Collies,  Semi- 
naries, or  Convents,  two  Business  Colleges,  three 
secondary  schools,  and  thii*teen  elementary  schools  and 
kindergartens 

Enrolled  in  the  U^niversities  not  affiliated  with  the  public 
school  system  (secondary  or  high  school  system)  - 


1,973 
548 
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L   Early  History. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  By 
letter  dated,  Whitehall,  England,  April  6th,  1749,  resolved  to 
send  six  clergvniien  and  six  schoolmasters  to  the  settlement  at 
Ghebucto  (Halifax)  as  soon  as  it  should  be  formed.     Two  of 
these  came  out  with  the  2,576  settlers  under  Edward  ComwaUis, 
the  convoy  of  whose  fleet  of  transports  arrived  in  the  present 
harbour  of  Halifax  on  the  21st  of  June,  1749.     Schools  were 
then   mainly  supported  by  fees ;    but  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  more  particularly,  the  provincial  Government  began  to 
aid  many  by  small  grants.     The  provincial  Legislature,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1758,  established  a  seminary  at  Windsor  in 
1788.     Next  year  a  grammar  school  was  established  at  Halifia.x, 
the  capital ;  and  an  Act  incorporating  King's  College  at  Windsor 
^as  passed.     In  1790  £500  for  the  site  of  the  college  and  an 
annual  grant  of  £400  were  voted  by  the  Legislature.     These 
institutions  were  under  the  control   of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1802  King  8  College  was  granted  a  Royal  Charter  from  Eng- 
land with  £1,000  a  year,  which  was  not  withdrawn  entirely  until 
1834.     But  one  of  its  statutes  contained  the  following  clause : 
"  No  member  of  the  university  shall  frequent  the  Romish  Mass 
"  or  the  meeting-houses  of  Presbyterians,  mptists,  or  Methodists, 
"  or  the  Conventicles  or  places  of  worship  of  any  other  dissenters 
"  from  the  Church  of  England,  or  where  Divine  Service  shall  not 
"  be  perfonned  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England." 
As  a  consequence,  a  movement  commenced  as  early  as  1805  at 
Pictou,  in  the  north  of  the  province,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCullocn,  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  an 
institution  of  the  higher  education  free  from   religious  tests. 
This  movement  was  aided  at    Pictou    by   the  Education  Act  Edacatioi 
of  1811,   which  established    "^ammar   schools"    in   each    of  Act  •£  IS 
the   ten   most  important  distncts  of  the  province,   each  with 
an  allowance  of  £100   for  the   head  master,  and   £50  for  an 
assistant   when  the   pupils  numbered  over   thirty.      This  Act 
remained  in  force  until   1825.     But  in   Pictou   more  was  de- 
manded, and   in   1816   the   Pictou  Academv  was  incorporated 
after  the   plan  of  one   of  the  Scottish  unfversities.     Opening 
shortly  after,  this  institution  prepared  students  for  graouation 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  but  still   neither  the 
power  of  conferring  decrees  nor  the  encouragement  of  a  perma- 
nent grant  was  given  it,  although  four-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  province,  and  on  some  occasions  the  House  of  Assembly, 
unanimously  pressed  its  claims  upon  the  Government.     After  a 
few  annual  grants  of  £400  about  the  middle  of  the  twenties,  the 
Governor  s  Council   qf  nine  by  a  majority  of  one  vetoed  from 
year    to    year    any  ftirther  grants   proposed  by  the   House  of 
Assembly,   until   the    institution   accepted    the    position  of  a 
secondary  school.     It  was  under   these  circumstances  that   the 
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representatives  of  the  people  began  that  agitation  for  an  Execu- 
tive Council,  having  the  confidence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  which  resulted  in  1848  in  the  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsible  goveniment.  After  a  vain  though  nearly 
successful  stiiiggle  for  more  than  a  decade,  the  one  brilliant  fight 
for  an  undenominational  university  was  fought  and  lost.  The 
later  attempts  have  little  dramatic  interest.  In  the  meantime 
elementary  education  was  progressing.  In  1814  a  large  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  plan  was  sUirted  m  Halifax,  and  three  y€Mvrs 
later  another  on  the  Madras  system,  both  of  which  were  in 
receipt  of  public  grants. 
Rise  of  In  1820  the  comer  stone  of  Dalhousie  College  was  laid  in 
TcS-  Halifax  by  the  Governor,  Earl  Dalhousie.  Its  initial  endowment 
I  and  of  £9,750  was  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Custom  duties  collected 
ereities.  at  Casiiiie,  a  town  which  was  captured  from  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  1814.  It  was  to  be  a  provincial  university  such  as 
the  Pictou  Academy  was  then  striving  to  develop  into  in  the 
north.  Not,  however,  until  the  collapse  of  all  the  expectations 
of  the  latter  institution  in  1838  was  this  college  opened.  For 
seven  years  it  functioned  with  a  staff'  of  Presbyterian  professors, 
starting  out  wiih  such  an  appearance  of  exclusiveness  (which 
might  nave  resulted  from  the  defeat  of  the  more  generous  aspi- 
rations of  the  promoters  of  the  Pictou  Acadeiny  and  the  success 
of  the  King's  UoUege  idea),  as  to  alienate  the  Baptists  and  give 
rise  in  its  turn  to  the  establishment  of  Acadia  College  at  Wolf- 
ville,  in  the  same  year,  1838.  Dalhousie  College  paid  the 
penalty  of  its  mistake  and  was  closed  in  1845  until  it  was 
reorganised  by  the  Legislature  in  1863  as  an  undenominational 
and  provincial  university.  In  recent  years  its  students  have  num- 
berea  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  universities  combined. 

The  "  Presbyterian  College  "  is  a  purely  theological  institution 
which  originated  in  1820  in  afliliation  with  the  Pictou  Academy, 
and  after  migration  in  succession  to  West  River,  Truro,  and  the 
City  nt'  Halifax,  settled  down  at  Pine  Hill,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Halifax,  iii  1878. 

In  1854  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  was 
established  at  Antigonish.    (See  also  Supj)levientary  Note.) 

In  1860  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  St.  Mary's,  was  started 
ill  the  City  of  Halifax. 

In  1862  the  Methodists  established  the  University  of  Mount 
Allison  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  near  the  border  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  like  the  Nova  Scotian  colleges  proper,  it 
received  a  similar  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  its 
services  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

In  1876  the  University  of  Halifax,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
London,  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  contracenting  the  power  of  the  conferring  of  degrees 
in  one  provincial  institution.  For  Dalhousie,  though  unde- 
nominational in  its  constitution.  Board  of  Governors,  and 
professoriate,  was  of  necessity  patronised  by  the  majority  of 
Presbyterian  students,  who  had  only  a  Theological  College  of 
their  own,  in  preference  to  the  denominational  colleges ;  and  it 
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was  therefore  naturally  represented  from  the  denominational 
point  of  view  as  the  Presbyterian  University.  But  the  colleges 
with  a  few  exceptions  refused  to  surrender  their  degree  granting 
powers  even  for  the  promise  of  the  continuation  of  the  college 
grants.  A  new  provincial  administration  determined  to  exercise 
economy  accepted  this  refusal  as  an  occasion  to  tenninate  the 
system  of  public  aid  to  the  universities.  The  lust  of  such  grants 
was  paid  in  the  year  1881,  the  aggregate  (or  the  last  year  being 
:?  15,800. 

With  this  stroke  the  University  of  Halifax,  depending  solely 
on  the  l^slative  granta,  and  St.  Mail's  College  collapsed. 

But  in  1890  another  degree  conlerring  cmlege  was  added  to 
the  list.  The  £udist  Fathers  from  France  founded  the  college 
of  Sainte  Anne  at  Church  Point  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  French 
settlement  in  the  province.     (See  also  Supplementing  Note.) 

These  universities  with  a  few  secondary,  special,  and  elcmen-  p 
taiy  schools,  including  ladies'  coll<^es,  seminaries,  convents,  busi-  s< 
xiess  colleges,  primary  schools  and  kindergartens,  which  enrolle<l 
in  1897  only  1,973  pupils  with  an  estimate<l  average  attend- 
zuice  of  l,297,are  the  only  educational  institutions  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Education  Department.  Among  the 
vmiversities  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  are  aHiliated  to  the 
'Bublic  school  system,  functioning  under  the  law  as  County 
Academies  for  their  respective  counties,  for  which  they  receive 
■fcheir  share  of  the  Academic  grant. 

To  conclude  this  subdivision  of  our  historic  sketi'h,  a  summary 
«f  the  statistics  of  all  these  private  educational  institutions 
^which  are  the  only  ones  which  are  to-dav  independent  of 
3>rovincial  aid  and  control),  is  given  in  the  following  two 
tables : — 

A. — The  Universities,  with  548  students. 

B. — Secondary,  elementary,  and  special  private  schools,  with 
1,973  pupils. 
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B.— PRITATK,  SPKCTAL,  SRCONDARY,  AND  ELBXBNTART  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SOOTU, 

YiAR  Ended  1897. 


NAME. 


Halifax  Ladies' College  and  Conservatory  of  ) 
Music    / 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy    

Church  School  for  Girls 

Acadia  Seminary  

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Ilesrt 

Whiston  and  Eraser's  Commerei.tl  Col^oge 

Serenteen    other    Academies,    Elementary) 
Schools,  and  Kindergartens     j 


Location. 


Halifax    

Rockingham. 

Windsor 

Womille.... 

Halifax    

Halifax    . . . . 


Teachers 

Annual 
roll. 

Arersge      1 
Attendance. 

23 

362 

200 

15 

98 

00 

12 

80 

80 

in 

86 

70 

20 

105 

100 

8 

S61 

87 

50 
144 

1,086 

670 

1,978 

1,297 

II.  Primary  and  Secondary  Education. 

In  1825  the  Le^slature  had  a  breezy  discussion  of  the  question 
of  a  public  school  system ;  but  the  principle  of  free  schools  sup- 
ported by  compulsory  assessment,  which  was  advocated  on  this 
occasion  with  much  eloquence,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
12,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  legislation  which  would  confer  the 
power  of  local  taxation. 

In  1832  the  province  was  divided  into  districts  aven^ng  the 
size  of  half  a  county,  each  under  a  board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners appointed  bv  the  Governor-in-Council.  These  boards 
were  entrusted  with  the  power  of  orcanising  school  sections 
approximating  four  miles  in  length  and  breadtn  where  possible, 
and  of  otherwise  stimulating  and  directing  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  the  district  under  their  charge.  The 
fiinds  for  each  school  were  obtained  mainly  from  local  subscrip- 
tions which  were  supplemented  by  the  grant  from  the  provin- 
cial treasury.  In  1841  the  Legislature  was  opened  by  a  speech 
of  Lord  Falkland,  the  Governor,  in  which  he  aavocateci  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  assessment ;  but  the  House  of  Assemblj'' 
was  still  afraid,  and  contented  itself  with  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Act  of  1832.  Provision  was  also  made  at  length  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  for  the  education  of  free  scholars,  but  they  were 
a  small  minority. 

In  1850  a  provincial  superintendent  of  education  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  person  of  tne  late  Sir  John  William  Dawson, 
t)f  McGill  University.  Under  his  short  term  of  three  years 
there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  education  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  improved 
buildings  and  methods,  tne  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
Normal  School,  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  local  assess- 
ment. In  1855  the  Normal  School  was  opened  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  second  superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester. 
Under  his  advocacy  from  the  platform  and  the  Press  the  time 
came  in  1864  for  the  establishment  of  the  free  school  system. 
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The  present  Sir  Charles    Tupper,    who  was  leader  of  the  Free  S 
Govemment  in  1864,  was  able  to  introduce  the  bill  with  the  Systei 
ultimate  concurrence  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  late  Sir 
Adams  G.  Archibald ;  and  without  any  serious  resistance  it  was 
eventually  passed.    But  in  every  school  section  throughout  the 
land  there  were  several  families  whose  education  was  practically 
completed  under  the  old  conditions,  who  were  now  without  consi- 
deration taxed  heavily  for  the  education  of  their  neighbours  who 
in  many  cases  never  aided  them  in  the  support  of  their  schools. 
JBy  these  and  others  who  were  often  well  off,  yet  without  any 
ofiildren  to  send  to  school,  the  Act  was  considered  outrageously 
xix^Uvist  beyond  experience  or  tradition.    But  as  the  intelligent 
presentatives  ot  both  political  parties  were  committed  to  a 
"^ciple    which  had    been    glorihed  for   thirty  years  as  the 
approachable  ideal,  it  never  oecame  a  party  question  directly, 
e  same  parliament  accepted  confederation  with  the  other 

E provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867.  So  it  fortunately 
^^•ipened  for  the  school  question  that  the  vials  of  popular  wrath 
"w^^xe  poured  out  on  the  supporters  of  that  administration, 
^^^^nsibly  because  the  question  of  confederation  was  not  first 
P^^'^sentea  to  the  electorate  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
I^S^slature.  For  the  next  few  vears  the  province  had  therefore 
y^^  pose  as  extremely  anti-confederate;  but  no  voice  was  ever 
in  Parliament  against  the  principle  of  assessment  and  of 
schools. 
-AJthou^h  during  these  years  a  generous  interest  in  education 
*i  been  mcreasing  fast,  tne  census  of  1861  showed  that  out  of 
population  of  some  300,000  over  the  age  of  five  years  there 
-i^  81,000  who  could  not  read.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1863, 
^Hile  some  37,000  were  enrolled  as  attending  school  for  some 
portion  of  the  year,  there  were  more  who  were  receiving  no 
^Ucational  training  whatever  —  50,000  according  to  some 
estimates. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  growth  of  educational  effort 

for   a  series  of  years  before  and  after  this  event.     It  should  be 

observed  that  the  nulnbers  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  first 

table  are  inflated  as  compared  with  those  of^  the  second  which 

gives  the  mean  of  the  respective  numbers  for  each  half  of  the 

year,  while  the  former  gives  the  total  numbers  of  different 

teachers  and  pupils  for  any  and  ewery  portion  of  each  year.     It 

will  also  be  observed  in  the  first  taole,  that  during  those  years 

the  average  attendance  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  import- 

^^ce  to  record  in  the  reports  made  to  the  legislature,  from  \vhich 

these  statistics  are  taken. 
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Before  the  Free  School  St/afem. 


Ykar. 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

Number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Local 
Funds 
$4-£l. 

Provincial 
Grants, 
$4-£l. 

Total 
CkMtof 
Schools. 

Annual 

Coat  per 

pupil 

••  enrolled." 

Superii 
teuden 

1820 
1824 

$ 

t 

9 

34,720 

••••••••   •••• 

9 

217 

5,514 

6,630 

12,000 

12,041 
11771 



1828 

•••••••••••• 

1829 



1831 

375 

48,792 

1832 

423 

31,367 

1         7,338 

38,705 

3    29 

1833 

457 

13,161 

67,fi02 

16,628 

74,230 

5    64 

1834 

444 

12,573 

37,468 

17,865 

55,833 

4    40 

1835 

530 

15,292 

49,813 

27,323 

77,136 

5    04 

1836 

j         550 

16,000 

60,000 

'.8,000 

78,000 

4    88 

(•) 

184.1 

648 

20,910 

•••••••••*•• 

<■*•>>•          •••• 

1842 

'        854 

92,382 

••••• 
83,973 

36.122 

120,095 

4    09 

1843 

j        930 

29,723 

92,972 

j       34,396 

126,688 

4    26 

1844 

935 

3.1,979 

88,190 

36,255  ' 

124,445 

4    02 

1846 

i      1.031 

33,960 

79,828 

!       87,712 

117,540 

8    46 

1817 

1,041 

34,720 

93,172 

;       43,394 

1 

186,566 

3    03 

1850 

896 

25,3«8 

100,556 

42,368 

142,924 

5    04 

Dawcon 

1851 

878 

29,679 

93,611 

42,675 

136,286 

4    61 

1852 

967 

1 

32,762 

107,407 

47,982 

155,889 

4    74 

1854 

907 

31,010 

103,608 

'       46,642 

] 

150,250 

4    85 

M.  AB. 

1856 

1 

1 


31.307 

104,047 

'        42,355 

146,402 

68 

Forrest! 

1857 

1,002 

34,356 

128,222 

'        53,519 

181,741 

5    i9 

1858 

i     1.127 

33,742 

120,672 

5^819 

182,901 

5    42 

1859 

1,061 

35^81 

135.041 

4«,SM 

181,032 

5    11 

1860 

1,050 

85,203 

121,873 

4.->,742 

167.615 

4     45 

1 

1861 

1      1,043 

33,652 

120.775 

1        46.833 

17tl,60S 

5    25 

1861 

.      1,092 

36,087 

120  090 

47,8^8 

177,887 

4    93 

1863 

:      1.072 

37,483 

130,664 

1        45,472 

170,186 

4    70 

1804 

1.112 

35,405 

115,226 

47,920 

163,156 

'        4    61 

i 

Rand. 

*  Up  to  the  year  1836  these 
the  secondary  schools  are  also 


statistics  include  only  the  elementary  schools.    After  tt^is 
included,  i.e.,  the  {grammar  and  hi|(h  schools  or  academU 
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:u>xxnci\  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  consists  of  the  members  ot 
^*i<:  the  executive  council  of  the  Provincial  Government,  five  of  whom 
uction.  (JQnstit^^g  ^  quorum.  This  body  determines  the  regulations  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  classification  of  teacnei*s,  and  for  the  administration 
of  all  matters  generally  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  educa- 
tional statutes.  It  prescribes  the  school  books  and  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  sciiools  ot  all  grades.  It  directs  the  normal 
school,  appoints  the  provincial  examiners  of  the  high  school 
students,  inspectors,  district  school  commissioners,  and  has 
power  to  make  provision  for  any  exigency  not  inconsistent  with 
the  statutes. 

SupSrin-  Xho  Superintendent  of  Education  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
yation.  ^^  Coimcil,  and  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Coimcil  of  Public 
Instruction.  His  duties  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Minister  of  Education,  with  the  exception  that  he  has  not  to  find 
a  constituency  for  election ;  and  is  answerable  directly  to  the 
Government  instead  of  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  in  Nova  Scotia  has  hitherto  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  considered  non-partizan,  although  the  Council 
is  exclusively  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet 
and  its  secretary  the  superintendent. 

District  The  District  Commissioners  of  Schools  are  continuations  of 
JJJ^^£  the  boards  which  were  in  1832  invested  with  the  power  of 
ois.  directing  and  stimulating  education  in  the  days  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  schools,  when  local  etfort4s  ot 
specified  degrees  were  rewarded  by  certain  provincial  gi*ants 
There  were  recently  thirty-three  such  boards  presiding  over  as 
many  divisions  of  the  province,  but  their  functions  arc  now 
mainly  confined  to  the  rectification  of  the  bounds  of  the  school 
sections,  and  the  detennination  of  those  which,  owing  to  their 
geographical  and  other  conditions,  should  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  tnose  receiving  special  aid  one-third  more  ot  both  the  county 
and  provincial  grants  than  the  normal  ratio. 

The  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  the  reconunendation  of  the  Superintendent  ot 
Education,  is  the  secreUry  of  each  of  these  boards  within  his 
inspectorate,  but  this  duty  is  merely  an  incidental  part  of  his 
work.     The  province  is  subdivided  into  ten  inspectorates,  which 

fives  on  an  average  over  two  hundred  schools  t^  each  inspector, 
'his  office  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  system,  for 
the  inspector  directly  inspects  each  school  within  his  district, 
makes  up  the  pa^-  list  from  the  returns  from  each  of  the  schools, 
pays  the  provincial  and  county  grants  to  the  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, when  the  same  is  authorised  to  be  paid  from  the  Education 
Department,  to  which  a  summary  of  all  retunis,  etc.,  are  promptly 
sent  as  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  funds  ;  withholds  approval 
from  returns  of  schools  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  obicrvocl 
until  there  is  the  ri^uired  reform,  etc.  The  inspecjtors  are  the 
direct  agents  oi  the  Education  Office,  reporting  monthly  on  all 
the  schools  visited   by  them,  and   coming   into    authoritative 
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contact  with   teachers   and    trustees   in   every  section  of  the 
province. 

The  school  section  is  the  unit  corporation  for  school  purposes,  Tl 
and  geographically    includes    a    temtory  about  four  miles  in 
extent,  with  the  school  near  the  centre.     Tliore  is  an  injurious 
tendency  in  many  sections  to  reduce  the  ^eoo^mplucal  limits  of 
the  section  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  thr  clnmren  near  the 
school,  while  neither  the  wealth  nor  tne  population  of  the  section 
will  allow  a  good  teacher  to   be  employed.    The  experience  of 
the  educational  authorities  proves  that  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  better  to  be  two  miles  distant  from  a  good  school 
than  to  be  only  one  mile  from  a  poor  school.     The  section  is 
governed  by  a  lioard  of  three  tnistees,  one  of  whom  retires  each 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  section,  when  his  successor  is 
elected.     In  towns  ha\'ing  a  municipal  government  the  board  of 
trustees  is  known  as  the  school  commissioners,  three  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  and  two  by  the  provincial 
government,  one  member  each  retiring  annually.     In  the  City 
of  Halifax  there  is  a  board  of  twelve  school  conmu'ssioners,  six 
ftppointed  by  the  city  council  and  six  by  the  provincial  govem- 
niient,  the  two  senior  of  each  group  retiring  after  serving  three 
^ears.     Cities  or  towns,  no  matter  how  much  their  extent  may 
exceed  the  normal  four  miles,  form  but  one  school  section.     The 
,great  mass  of  school  sections  are  rural,  with  a  Simple  board  of 
three  trustees;  the  number  of  sections  in  1898  was  1,874. 

The  annual  school  meeting  is  the  most  important  educational  Th 

"^vent  in  the  rural  school  section.     Except  m  certain  specified  ^] 

sections  it  is  fixed  by  law  to  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  June, 

just  before  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  and  seven  or 

^ight  weeks  or  more  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  new 

«chool  year.      It  is  the  annual  parliament  of  the  section,  where 

^he  taxpayers  assemble  to  discuss  the  educational  administnxtion, 

^ect  the  new  trustee,  and  vote  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  levied 

^ipon  the  section  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  following 

^ear.     The  sum  of  the  valuations  of  the  property  within  school  Fii 

s^ections  having  schools  was  in  1897  $80,738,448,  and  in  1898, 

SWl  ,726,341.     The  value  of  the  school  property  itself  was  in 

these  years  $1,484,635  and  $1,502,711  respectively.     The  total 

amount  voted  at  the  annual  meetings  of  1898  to  bo  assessed  on 

the  section  property  was  ^73,104,  M>77,935  of   which  was   for 

l)uilding  and  repairs,  and  $368,567  to  supplement  the  funds  from  Th 

the  other  two  sources  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.     One  of  these  *" 

sources  is  the  county  fund,  which  is  raised  under  the  statute  by  the 

collection,  with  the  rates  of  each  county,  of  an  additional  sum 

equal  to  thirty  centos  per  head  for  each  inhabitant  within  the 

county  at  the  last  decennial  census.     This  ftmd  is  distributed 

annually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  section  which  conducts 

an  approved  public  school  as  follows :  first,  a  small  grant  of  825 

for  each  teacher  emplo)*ed  for  the  ^^ear  in  the  section,  then  the 

balance  and  greater  portion  is  divided  to  each  section  in  the 

municipality  m  proportion  to  the  grand  total  days'  attendance 

made  by  the  pupils  in  each  school  according  to  the  returns  sent 
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in  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  stimulates  the  trustees  to  secure 
as  large  an  attendance  of  pupils  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  provincial  grant  is  the  third  source  of  revenue  for  the 

'*^^*^  support  of  the  school ;  but  it  is  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  and 
is  dependent  on  the  class  of  licence  held,  as  well  as  on  the 
number  of  days  taught.  Originally  a  Class  U,  or  Third  Class, 
teacher  received  a  grant  of  $60  per  annum,  Class  C,  or  Second 
Class,  teacher  S90,  Class  B,  or  First  Class,  i?120,  as  well  as  Chiss  A, 
or  County  Academy,  teachers  who  were  not  engaged  in  a  county 
academy.  But  in  1888,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excessive  growtn 
of  the  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury,  the  siim  total  was 
definitely  fixed  at  .^167,500,  and  in  1895  at  ?<1 82,500,  to  be  paid 
m  joint  proportion  to  the  days  taught  and  the  scale  above  given. 
The  scale  was  extended  to  allow  $180  for  Class  A  teachers  as 
subordinates,  and  $220  as  principals  of  schools,  with  high  school 
departments  of  prescribed  magnitude.  For  1807  the  toUii 
amount  of  county  grant  to  the  school  sections  was  practicall}' 
the  $120,000  authorised,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  provincial 
gi'ant  to  teachers,  2,485  in  number,  was  practically  the  $182,500 
authorised  by  the  stiitute.*  This  sum  does  not  include  the 
grants  to  the  county  academies,  which  in  1897  amounted  to 
nearly   $16,000.      The   county   academy    is   that    high   school 

mles?    within  the  county  which  receives  a  special  grant  on  account  ot 
its  agreement  to  admit  free  any  students  from  the  county  who 
are  able   to  pass  the  county  academy   entrance    examination. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  institution 
under  general  regulations  upon  question  papers  prepared  by  the 
Education  Department  on  the  first  eight  years'   work  of  the 
public  schools,  generally  known  a.s  the  "  common  "  school  grades. 
The  county  academies  are  of  four  oniers,  determined  merely  by 
the    extent    of    their    equipment,   and    receive    annually    the 
respective  grants  of  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  and  $1,720  in  lieu  of  the 
provincial  grant  to  its  teachers.     These  grants  are  an  induce- 
ment to  the  shire  town  of  each  county  to  make  its  high  school 
of  superior  merit,  as  compared  with  the  other  high  schools  which 
may  be  within  the  county,  and  which  may  capture  the  grant  if 
the  shire  town  fails  to  provide  the  required  acconmiodation.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  high  schools  in  some  of  the 
eighteen  counties  of  the  province  which   are  superior  to  the 
county  academies  in  the  poorer  counties.     The  course  of  study 
for  these  institutions  is  that  of  the  Grades  IX.,  X.,  XL,  and,  if 
desirable  and  possible,  XII.   The  number  of  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  the  academies  during  1898  was  1,733.    Those  enrolled 
in  the   other  high  schools,  or  high  school  departments,  doing 
exactly  the  same   kind  of  work,  without  participation  in   the 
academic  grant,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  less  liberal  pro- 
vincial gi'ants  to  teachers  according  to  the  general  system,  were 
3,738.     Not  being  subject  to  the  special  testing  of  the  county 
ac^emies,  these  numbers  include  a  greater  proportion  of  pupils 

*  The  Provincial  grant  to  teachers,  1897-8,  was  $182,592. 
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who  are  nut  so  fully  ivp  to  the  standards.  In  many  of  the 
"  coniiaon  "  schools  a  few  of  the  pupils  are  doing  a  portion 
of  the  high  school  work,  as  are  also  some  special  students 
in  the  high  schools  proper.  These  numbered  during  the  same 
year  1,652* 

From  1864  to  1880  the  only  suggestion  of  a  course  of  study  C 
for  the  common  (elementary)  schools  was  the  list  of  books  pre-  ^ 
scribed,  and  for  the  high  (secondary)  schools  the  syllabus  of  the 
teachers'  examination,  of  which  there  were  four  grades,  known  as 
D,  C,  B,  and  A,  one  advancing  above  the  other  by  about  an 
average  year's  work,  except  the  latter,  which  meant  about  two 
years'  additional  work,  and  fitted  a  candidate  for  a  county 
academy  headmaster's  diploma. 

From  1880  to  1885  the  Education  Department,  assisted  by  the 
Provincial  Educational  Association,  developed  a  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools  first,  then  for  the  high  schools.  In  1893 
the  high  school  course  was  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  high 
school  examinations,  which  are  now  held  at  forty  dilierent 
stations  throughout  the  province  in  the  first  week  of  July,  the 
closing  week  of  the  school  year.  Provincial  certificates  of  grades 
D,  C,  B,  and  A  are  given  to  all  candidates  with  the  value  of  each 
^subject  or  paper  as  marked  by  the  pro\ancial  examiner  of  that 
subject,  those  not  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  for  a  "  pass  " 
receiving  a  "  decapitated "  certificate  bearing  simply  the  full 
details  of  the  examination  record.  Foreign  languages  arc 
optional  in  this  course.  In  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  the  fourth  grade  of  the  high  schools,  or  gi'ade 
A,  there  is  a  bifurcation  into  a  classical  side  and  a  scientific  side, 
with  a  nucleus  of  subjects  in  common,  leading  respectively  to  the 
certificates  of  A  (classical)  and  A  (scientific).  The  secondary 
schools  are  in  this  manner  federated  into  a  species  of  provincial 
university  of  secondary  rank.  The  ceitificates  of  scholarship  of 
the  various  grades  are  accepted  as  the  scholarship  qualifications 
of  the  different  classes  of  teachers,  and  also  m  lieu  of  the 
entrance  examinations  into  the  various  universities  and  technical 
collies,  thus  doing  away  with  the  former  necessity  of  having 
difterent  classes  in  the  same  school  if  students  in  it  were 
prepcuring  for  different  colleges.  In  this  manner  the  articulation 
of  all  private  as  well  as  public  institutions  of  the  higher 
education  with  the  public  school  system  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Even  when  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  not 
"  passed,"  his  certificate,  if  bearing  marks  high  enough  on  the 
various  subjects  required  by  the  entrance  standard  of  any  given 
institution  will  exempt  him  from  examination  upon  those 
subjects.  As  the  examination  is  conducted  in  the  most 
impersonal  manner  by  provincial  examiners  whose  scholarship 
is  universally  acknowledged,  and  as  the  course  of  study  and  the 
examination  papers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  results,  are 
published  in  the  official  Journal  of  the  Education  Department,  the 
standards  can  be  most  easily  understood  by  all  educational 
officers  who  accept  them  at  their  value. 
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'     1            i 

5 

i 

C 
"3        Languages,  Latin  and  Greek  • 

g 

25       Latin  100{SjiS,    lis 

Lallii    2U0 
Grtek  200 

^       Or,  French  and  German- • 

^     l^chioo]  g2S?;}S 

Friich.  100 
Germ.  100 

The  average  of  the  actual  number  of  minutes  of  the  teacliers' 
time  in  the  2,34G  school  rooms  of  the  province  of  cdl  grades, 
absorbed  in  teaching  the  several  subjects  named  eiich  day  on  an 
average  during  the  year  ended  180.,  was  as  follows,  correct  to 
the  nearest  minute : — 


' 


EfigliHb  (8|ielliiig,  32;  Reading,  66;  Grammar,  Composition, etc., 22) 

MathematicH  (Arithmetic,  60  ;  Book-keeping,  5)     • 

Science  and  Art  (Nature  Lessons,  7  ;  Writing,  20  ;  Drawing,  12)  - 

Geography  and  History  (Geography,  20  ;  History,  17)   - 

General    (Calisthenics   and  Drill,   4;    Music,  6;    Hygiene    and 
Temperance,  9  ;  Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,  4)  - 

Total  minutes,  <>n  a>'erage,  each  day      .... 


Ill  the  high  schools  no  time  is  given  to  some  of  these 
elementary  subjects,  and  in  many  rural  schools  hi^h  school 
subjects  absorb  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time.  All  this  time  is 
abstracted  from  the  average  which  would  be  found  by  taking  the 
common  school  grades  alone.  And  again,  the  great  majority  of 
the  schools  are  yet  very  far  from  having  an  ideal  teacher  who 
can  distribute  his  time  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It  is 
simply  the  facts  which  are  given  hero,  and  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  measure  of  the  time  absorbed  in 
certain  numbers  of  the  2,346  school  rooms  above  dis<^ussed,  in 
teaching   the   following  high  school  subjects.     The  number  of 
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school  rooms  and  the  average  number  of  minutes  spent  per  day 
correct  to  the  nearest  integer,  are  given  here : — 

In  200  schools  practical  mathematics  absorb  on  an  average  14 
minutes  daily;  in  1,135  schools,  Algebra,  15  minutes;  in  909 
schools,  Geometry,  13  minutes :  in  849  schools,  Botany,  etc.,  7 
minutes;  in  172  schools,  Physiology,  8  minutes ;  in  618  schools, 
Physics,  7  minutes;  in  »344  schools,  Chemistiy.  12  minutes;  in 
100  schools,  Latin,  21  minutes ;  in  24  schools,  Greek,  16  minutes ; 
in  82  schools.  French,  18  minutes :  in  8  schools,  Grerman,  18 
minutes;  in  77  schools,  Manual  Training,  7  minutes. 

While  the  time  here  has  been  reduced  to  a  dailj/  standard,  it 

will  not  of  coui'sc  be  assumed  that  ea(*h  subject  is  taught  every 

day.     Most  subjects  are  taught  alternately  but  three  or  two  days 

in  tlie  week,  and  some  on  one  day  only:  while  such  a  subject  as 

liook-keepmg  may  be  taken  up  for  a  month  or  two  only  during 

tlie  year.     The  reduction  has  been  made  to  the  daily  average  for 

t:.Tie  purpose  of  comparison.     There  are  18  coimty  academies  and 

J>erhaps  as  many  more  high  schools.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 

ti^liat  tnere  are  quite  a  number  of  mixed  common  and  high  schools 

^  XI  the  country,  i.e.,  schools  with  a  few  pupils  doing  more  or  less 

Vkigh  school  work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacner  of  the  miscellaneous 

*=^<;hool. 

The  numbci*s  of  pupils  returned  as  studying  in  each  grade 
aiming  the  years  1897  and  1898  arc  as  follows  : — 


1897.      i      1898. 


Graile  1.  (and  KindergarteDM)    ....  19,116  18,929 

Grade  II. 13,202  13,128 

Grade  III. 12  341  12,532 

Grade  IV. 13,007  13,275 

Grade  V. 11.136  11,007 

Grade  VI. 9.193  9,015 

Grade  V If. 9,305  9,344 

Grade  VI  ir. 7,064  6,850 

Totalin  coninion  ffliool  grades  -                         94,594 94,080 

Grade  IX. 4.202  4,530 

Grade  X. 1,692  1,885 

Grade  XI. 590  608 

Grade  Xn. 72  100 

Total  in  high  school  grade  ....         6,556       7,123 


Total  in  public  schools       -  101,150  101,203 


The  detailed  course  of  study  for  fully  graded  schools,  together 

xvith    contracted    forms   for    village  and    rural    schools  and  a 

specimen  time  table  for  a  miscellaneous  school  with  one  teacher, 

9\TG  given  in  Appendix  B.      The  general   principles  governing 

t:hem  are  indicated    in  the    following   comments    introducing 

t:hem : — 

1.  The  public  school  course  of  study  may  be  considered  under  P^W 
its  sub-divisions  of  the  common  and  nigh  school  courses.  They  ^^^J 
fnimish  a  biisis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  by  the  teachers,  and  com 
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for  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  inspectors,  while  thev  also 
secure  a  definite  co-ordination  of  all  the  work  attempted  in  the 
public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fostering  the  harmonious  inter- 
action of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  province. 

2.  These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subjects, 
and  (2)  the  simultaneity  of  their  study.  The  fidness  of  detail 
with  which  they  can  be  carrried  out  in  eaoh  school  must  depend 
upon  local  conaitions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school,  the  number 
01  grades  assigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.  As  suggestive  to  teachers 
witli  little  experience,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common 
school  course  for  miscellaneous  and  partially  graded  schools  arc 
appended. 

3.  The  publi(j  school  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the 
province,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  experiments  of  other 
coimtries,  and  the  criticism  of  our  own  teachers  in  provincial 
conventions  assembled  for  many  years  in  succession.  A  system 
developed  in  such  a  manner  must  necessarily  in  some  points  be 
a  compromLse,  and  presumably  therefore  at  least  a  little  behind 
what  wo  might  expect  from  the  few  most  tuivanced  teachers. 
But  it  is  also  very  likely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  t|ie  practice 
of  a  majority  without  any  mutual  consultation  for  improvement. 
The  successive  progression  of  studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted 
to  the  order  of  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind, 
while  their  simultaneous  progression  is  designed  to  prevent 
monotony  and  one-sidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
healthy  development  of  the  physical,  mentiil,  and  moral  powers 
of  the  pupil.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  is  due 
to  their  sub-division  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  leading 
fetitures  of  the  main  subjects  which  might  otherwise  bo 
overlooked  by  inexperienced  teachers.  The  courses  have  been 
demonstrateci  to  be  adapted  to  the  average  pupil  under  a  teacher 
of  avemge  skill.  The  teacher  is,  however,  cautioned  to  take 
special  care  that  pupils  preiruiturely  promoted  or  in  feeble  hisalth 
shoidd  not  run  any  risk  of  "  over  pressure "  in  attempting  to 
follow  the  average  cbiss  work. 

Changes  in  these  courses  of  study  must  always  be  expected 
from  year  to  yciir,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  it  is  hoped,  except 
in  the  prescription  of  certain  texts  in  the  high  school  course. 
These  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  organ  of  the 
Department,  the  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  April 
ancl  October  of  e^ich  vear. 

In  performing  the  duty  of  selecting  and  prescribing  text 
books  for  the  public  schools,  the  Council  of  JPublic  Instnic- 
tion  has  availed  itself  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  wore 
of  education.  The  sole  aim  of  recent  modifications  has  been  to 
secure,  at  reasonable  cost,  a  series  of  texts  adapted  for  use  in 
schools.  Change  in  authorized  books  is  in  itself  a  very  unde- 
sirable thing. 
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The  prescribing  of  new  l>ooks  is  one  of  such  impoi*tanco  to 
the  coiintn'  that  the  most  extraordinary  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  ultimate  advantages  of  a  change  will  more 
than  compensate  the  people  for  the  temporary  loss  or  amioyance 
always  involved  in  making  a  change.  But  change  there  must 
be.  It  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  growth ;  and  we  ought 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  jdways  prepared  for  it. 

Inspectors  and  teachers  are  reminded — 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools  encourages 
an  economical  expenditure  for  text-books  by  providing  a  system 
of  oral  instruction  for  junior  classes.     Too  many  teacners  try  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  respect  to  their  more  youthfiil  pupils  by 
placing  in  their  hands  text-books  not  neerled  in  any  ciise,  ancl 
Worse  than  useless  when  unaccompanied  by  proper  oral  exposi- 
tion.    A  text-book  should  not  be  required  for  a  child  until  he 
IS  prepared  to  use  it  intelligently. 

2.  That  the  re^ilation  \vhich  makes  it  illegal  and  improper 

ft^r  a  teacher  to  introduce   unauthorised   texts,   by  no   means 

1>  inders  him  from  giving  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  other  treatises 

t^^  whose  explanations  he  may  attach  imporUxnce.     The  progres- 

^^ive  teacher  will  always  have  such  aids  within  reach,  and  will  so 
'  «.sc  them  as  to  impart  variety  and  interest  to  his  instructions. 

The  subjects  named  on  the  course  of  study  are  either  *  impera-  <  )|»tio 
t-  5 ve  "  or  "  optional."  The  optional  need  not  be  provided  for  bv  ^"''i*^ 
lie  Boards  of  Trustees  if  tney  so  determine,  ana  if  provision  fs 
^lacle  for  them  the  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  take  the  subject. 
.lie  imperative  subjects  must  be  provided  for  in  every  school 
according  to  its  grade,  and  as  a  rule  all  pupils  are  required  to 
-ijake  them  in  their  regular  course. 

In  the  high  schools,  for  instance,  all   foreign  languages  are 
ptional.     But  all  the  more  clever  students  are  encouraged  to 
like  one  or  two  if  not  more  of  these,  the  points  made  enhancing 
--heir  standing  in  the  obtaining  of  "  pass  "  certificates. 

In  the  common  schools  **  manual  traininj^"  is  optional,  as  it  ,^'"V" 
^^so  is  in  the  high  school.     Needle-work  for  the  girls  is  very  ^*^*" 
^jomiiion  in  the  more  progressive  portions  of  the  country.     Antl 
^^ji  the  city  of  Halifax  a  (course  in  cookery  is  provided  for  the 
^^rls  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.     A  course  in  woodwork  is  also 
;j>rovidea  for  the  boys  of  grade  VIII.  and  the  high  schools  in 
jialifax.     In  a  few  of  the  other  towns   beginnings  have  been 
"nuulc  in  the  same  direction,  iron  work  being  provided  for  in  a 
private  school  at  Wolfville  in  addition  to  woodwork.     Boards  of 
trustees  are  encouraged  to  develop  such  extensions  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  in  the  larger  towns  more  especially  ;  and 
4ill  teachers  are  required  to  take  a  coui-se  in  woodwork  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.      Practical  work    in  chemistrv  and 
physics  are  insisted  upon  in  all  schools,  and  students  are  stimu- 
lated to  make  as  mucn  of  their  own  apparatus  as  may  be  possible 
in  any  given  locality. 

Although  religion  is  not  even  mentioned  as  an  optional  sub-  Reltgi 
ject,  it  wul  have  been  noticed  that  instruction  in  moral  and 
patriotic  duties  is  imperative  in  every  school  either  in  regular 
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order  or  in  connection  with  history  and  incidents  in  the  daily 
school  life,  and  anniversary  days.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  **to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example  respect  for 
religion  and  Christian  morality."  But  Regulation  I.  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instniction  (see  Appendix  A.),  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  old  customs  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  schools  with  which  it  does  not  mean  to  interfere 
beyond  the  protection  of  pei'sons  who  object  in  writing  to 
"devotional  exercises,"  from  being  compelled  to  take  part  in 
them  or  be  present  at  them.  In  other  woitls,  the  regulation 
allows  ''devotional  exercises"  to  be  conducted  in  any  school 
so  long  as  no  "  parent  or  guardian  "  objects  thereto  "  in  writinfj." 
If  the  objection  be  inaue,  the  exercises  may  be  held  within 
regidar  school  hours  if  so  modified  tis  to  give  no  oft'ence  to  anyone. 
But  if  no  such  modification  can  he  made,  the  exercise  may  be 
held  immediately  l^fore  the  opening  of  the  secular  work  ot  the 
school  or  after  its  close.  The  trustees  are  assumed  to  tmder- 
stand  the  local  conditions  of  their  section,  and  have,  therefore, 
veiy  large  powers  for  regulating  such  exercises  where  people 
desire  to  have  them  in  the  public  school,  but  limited  first  Dy  the 
provision  that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  devo- 
tional exercises  fonnally  objected  to,  and  second  by  the  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  not  encroach  excessively  on  the  regular  and 
imperative  work  of  the  school. 

The  trustees  of  public  schools  may  rent  the  schoolrooms  of 
denominational  schools,  appoint  teachers  nominated  by  the 
ownei's  of  such  rooms,  provided  that  the  teachers  hold  provincial 
licences  to  teach,  ancl  otherwise  control  the  school  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law.  Such  schools  having  the  regularly 
licensed  teachers,  the  regularly  prescribed  school  books,  the 
public  school  register  to  keep,  tlie  same  form  of  return  to  make 
out  and  attest,  the  same  inspectors  as  the  other  schools,  are  in 
evei-y  respect  public  schools,  and  are  therefore  as  eUeible  for  the 
public  gi-ants  as  if  the  buildings  were  erected  by  tne  board  of 
trustees  itself.  When  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
grading,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  permits  trustees  in 
some  cases  to  provide  separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls, 
although  coeducation  is  not  only  the  rule  in  rural  sections  but 
in  the  academies  and  the  other  high  schools. 

In  the  City  of  Halifax  the  Roman  C/atholic  members  of  the 

Board  of  School  Commissioners  are  accustomed   to  nominate 

teachers  to  the  schools  belonging  originally  to  the  ecclesiastical 

corporation,  although  the  appointments  are  alw^ays  made  by  the 

full  Board. 

ablic  In  a  few  ot  the  towns  a  small  proportion  ot  the  children  were 

rants  for      withdra\vii  from  the  public  schools  to  form  convent  schools.     In 

fuon^         most  of  these  at   date,  the  parties  responsible  for  this  schism 

;hool8.         acted  with  so  much  tact  as  eventually  to  see  elected  to  the  town 

councils  and  school  boards  in  their  localities  those  who  affiliated 

the  "  separate  schools  "  as  above  iiidiciited  to  the  pubUc  schools 

of  Ukj  section.     The  tiict  that  such  schools  thus  win  recognition 

from  the   local   eduwitional  authorities  in  whose  section  they 
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^ri^inate,  is  a  very  high  premium  on  their  peaceful  evolution. 

For  the  tnistees  are  as  free  to  change  their  policy  when  they 

.^r^?oiisider  it  advantageous  to  the  section,  as  thev  were  formerly  to 

:«:aiake  their  policy.     The  fact  that  a  school  also  performs  other 

:4rniictions  useful  to  all  or  a  portion  of  a  community  does  not 

^iJlisqiialify  it  under  these  circumstances  from  participation  in  the 

-j^iiiolic  gi"ants,  if  it  is  in  every  respect  a  public  school  under  the 

^^•oiitrol  of  the  leffal  trustees  of  the  section.     This  cxplauis  why  the 

c:  wo  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  Pro\Tiice,  St.  Francis  Xavier 

4^  English)  and  Sainte  Anne  (French),  and  most  of  the  convents 

a»ve    affiliated    with    the   public    school    system.       In   fact,   no 

^_j?<3rrcspondinff  institutions  of  any  other  of  the  religious  denomi- 

-9  3iations  arc  thus  affiliated,  although  the  law  leaves  it  as  open  to 

^  lie  one  as  to  the  other. 

iVlthough  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  is  thus  the 
<->nly  one  to  develop  aHiliation  of  this  kind  with  the  public 
sr»<-*hools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  makes  no 
^  'Oncession  in  favour  of  one  denomuiation  more  than  another. 
I^ov  any  other  body,  philosophic  coterie  or  business  cor- 
J-^ration  has  the  same  privilej^e  of  impressing  and  con- 
^""'ixcing  the  local  school  authorities.  Neither  the  statutes  nor 
^tkG  regulations,  nor  the  statistical  forms  contain  a  single  reference 
''  ~  «.iiy  religious  sect  or  feature,  excepting  that  injunction  of  the 
i-^utes  requiring  the  teacher  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example 
**  ^■^'^*jspect  for  religion  and  Christian  morality.  The  moral  and 
t^^tmotic  training,  with  practical  and  objective  methods  in  de- 
^  ^l^Dping  good  character  in  the  school  children,  combined  with 
^^^^Ti  dogmatic  instruction  as  may  Ije  given  under  the  direction 
^he  clergy  and  others  specially  qualified  in  connection  with  the 
^^ral  chimih  organisations,  appear  to  produce  at  legist  as  good 
as  the  formal  teaching  or  religion  in  the  schools  of  many 
er  countries. 

provincial    syllabus   for  third,  second,  first,  and  comity  Licensi 
emy  headmaster's  classes  of  licence  was  one  of  the  features  ^\^l 
the  Act  of  1864     At  lirst  the  examinations  were  held  by  the  Teachf 
^Terent  boanls  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  various  lx)ards  of 
:rict  school  commissioners,  then  in  1 867  by  one  provincial 
rd.     In  1893  this  examination  was  changed  into  the  provincial 
h  school  examination,  a  certificate  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
olarship  of  the  candidate  for  licence.     To  this  quahfication 
must  aad  that  of  professional  qualification,  which  may  be  of 
*  normal  order  or  minimum   order.     The  first  is  gi-aduatioii 
5;^^^^^  m  the  normal  school  of  the  rank  con'esponding  to  the  grade  of 
^^S^^^olarship,  which,  with  evidence  of  the    prescribed    age  and 
^^^^-^uracter,  will  entitle  the  candidate  to  receive  the  class  of  licence 

nding  to  the  grade  of  his  high  school  certificate.     The 

S^^nimum  professional  qualification  examination  is  the  continua- 

^^>ii  of  the  old  professional  papers    of  the  original  "  teachers' 

^^^^^raination  "  on  "  teaching  "  ana  "  school  management,"  to  which 

^^^  've  been  added  "  hygiene  and  temperance."   This  M.P.Q    (mini- 

^^Vim  professional  qualification)  examination  does  not  require 

*^'^t^ndance  at  the  normal  school,  and   e^verything  else  being 
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equal  qualities  for  a  licence  one  degree  lower  than  the  corre- 
sponding grade  of  scholai-ship.  Graduation  from  the  nomial 
school  will  enable  a  candidate  to  advance  one  degree  beyond  the 
licence  held  on  entering  if  his  work  is  approved.  The  advancing 
of  his  general  scholarship  by  attendance  at  a  high  school  for  a 
year  might  enable  him  to  make  the  same  advance  without 
attending  the  normal  school,  while  it  would  be  also  advancing 
him  towards  some  of  the  other  professions  for  which,  in  this 
province,  that  of  teaching  is  still  too  often  a  stepping  stone.  But 
the  present  law  takes  away  to  some  extent  the  actual  discrimi- 
nation against  the  normal  school  up  to  the  year  1893.  Since 
that  date  the  number  oi  normal  school  trained  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  out  of  the  2,500  of  all  combined  has  risen  from  400 
to  800.  In  1898  there  were  30  per  cent,  of  trained  teachers  to  70 
per  cent,  of  untrained,  examination-selected  teachers.  But  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Government,  cannot  yet  venture 
to  make  normal  school  training  compulsory  on  all,  for  the  teach- 
ing profession  has  for  so  long  been  recognised  as  thegeneral  avenue 
into  the  learned  professions.  The  regulations  under  which  the 
licences  are  granted  are  given  in  Appendix  F. 

These  are  determined  by  the  boards  of  trustees  or  commis- 
sioners of  each  school  section,   who  advertise  for  and  engage 
their  owni  teachers.    Such  teiichers  nmst  hold  a  licence  of  some 
class,  and  the  provincial  grant  payable  to  each  different  chiss  is 
known  to  the  trustees,  who  as  a  rule  tind  it  to  their  advantage 
to  obtain  a  teacher  of  as  high  a  class  as  possible,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  more  advanced  scholarship  alone,  but  on  accoinit 
of  the  larger  grant  paid  to  him.     Without  a  licence  the  tcivcher 
would    be  simply  a    private  teacher,  and  the  school  a  private 
Few  V  iv    •  school    unrecognised   by  the  Education  Depai-tment.     Of  such 
K?eiiienUiV  elementary  schools  there  arc  now  scarcely   one   dozen    in  the 
ScliiM)ls.         whole  province,  and  such  as  are  to  be  found  are  small  and  exist 

for  some  special  reason. 
The  Sex  of         Sixtv  years  ago,  on  the  22nd  of  iMiirch,  1838,  the  Report  of  the 
Tcacliere.       Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament.     It  expresses  itself  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  unifonn  provincial  system  of  education,  and  of  compulsory 
assessment.    The  following  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  to  throw  a    , 
light  on  the  state  of  public  education  and  sentiment  at  that  time.  . 
**  With  these  views  the  Committee  decided  to  state  the  diffi — 
culties  which  pressed  unon  them  fnmkly  to  the  House,  leaving^ 
it  to  a  majority  to  deciae  either  for  or  against  assessment  for  the^ 
ensuing  year.*^     If  they  decided  in  favour,  then,  taking   ourr^ 
population  at    180,000,'  and  assuming  that  the  children  of  f& 
school-going  age,  either  lietween  tive  and  twelve,  or  seven  an(^^ 
fourteen,  amount  to  26,000,  we  would  reauire  886  teachers  t 
educate  the  whole.     To  sustain  these  would  require  a  very  la  ^ 
sum,  an(l  deducting  the  amount  now  paid  from  the  provinci 
fund,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  support  m 
common  schools,  the  amoimt  to  be  raised  would  be  so  oonside' 
able   that    public   opinion    should    be  fully  prepared  for    i  . 
imposition  before  such  a  law  was  passed." 

"  Should  it  be  determined  to  continue  the  present  law,  t 
Committee  recommend  thai  an  adAiUow  oIl  £100  be  added  to  t 
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ount  now  granted  under  it ;  that  a  new  and  a  more  equitable 

^ribution  of  the  whole  sum  be  made,  and  that  such  improve- 

:iits   be  carrie<l   out   in   the  details   as   will   make   it  more 

c-ient.     Among  these  the  C^ommittee  recommend  the  intro- 

<2tion  of  itinerating  schoolmasters  in  scattered  settlements : 

</  the  (uhnlHsion  (ff  female  iea('her.%  who  are  (tffnt   *he  nuptit 

funbU  that  con   be    ohtained,  to   some    part i<'ijf(d ion    in   the 

f  ^efitH  of  the  law'' 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  rapid  increase  ot 
^lale  teachers  from  the  year  18()4  to  1898  : — 


Year. 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

18S0 
.1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Male. 

015 
520 
018 
701 
703 
798 


Female. 

478 
397 
442 
599 
027 
1 1 1 


Total. 

1,093 
917 
1.000 
1,300 
1,390 
1.515 


707 

798      i 

1 ,5(»5 

754 

800      1 

1.020 

704 

889 

1 

1,593 

(»05 

959 

1,024 

047 

1,010 

1,057 

072 

1,103      ' 

1,775 

087 

1,124 

1.811 

717 

1,171 

1.888 

740 

1,214 

1.954 

73i> 

1,251 

1,980 

720 

1,089 

1,809 

724 

1,157 

1.881 

077 

'      1,250 

1,933 

656 

:      1,305 

1,901 

035 

1,379 

2,014 

031 

;      1,424 

2,055 

027 

1,484 

2,111 

005 

I      1,539 

2,144 

586 

1,508 

2,154 

577 

1,005 

2,182 

580 

1,035 

2,215 

574 

1,050 

2,230 

505 

1,703 

2,208 

582 

1,737 

2,319 

541 

1,810 

2.351 

540 

1,859 

2,399 

582 

1,850 

2.438 

570 

,      1,909 

2,485 

014 

1,896 

I 
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Salaries  of 
FeacheiM 


The  amount  of  siilarv  is  determined  bv  each  boai-d  of  school 
trustees.  The  provincial  regulations  merely  fix  the  grant  pay- 
able to  each  class  of  teachers.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  Class  B 
female  teachers  generally  start  with  S300  a  year,  and  Class  C 
with  $250,  the  salary  rising  annually  in  case  of  success  by  the 
amount  of  $30  until  8450  is  attained.  The  principal's  salary 
may  ^o  up  to  l:!^500  as  a  rule,  and  higher  in  the  case  of  a 
specially  valuable  teacher.  Class  C  male  teachers  start  at  ^700 
and  if  principals  at  J*800,  which  may  gradually  rise  to^  81,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  salaries  given  in  the 
province,  the  average  salaries  in  the  most  progressive  county,  the 
average  salaries  in  the  least  wealthy  county,  and  the  average  of 
the  eighteen  county  averages  which  may  be  called  the  provincial 
average : — 


Salahies,  1897. 


Maximum  salaries- 

A  (M.) 

A(F.) 
800 

B(M) 

* 
900 

B(F.) 
750 

C(M.) 
880 

C(r.) 

D(1I.) 
S60 

D(F.) 

1,000 

600 

300 

Highest  county  average- 

1,194 

800 

816 

892 

322 

272 

2S2 

180 

Lowest  oonnty  average  • 

617 

442 

259 

254 

194 

174 

ISS 

12S 

Provincial  average- 

836 

651 

40  > 

303 

284 

228 

194 

162 

Claasification 
of  Teachers, 
Nova  Scotia, 
1897  and       , 
1898. 


Average  Salancs,  1808  - 


)» 


M 


>» 


>» 


>» 


>» 


>« 


>' 


>> 


>» 


>» 


>J 


A  (male), 
A  (female), 
B  (male), 
B  (female), 
C  (male), 
C  (female), 
D  (male), 
D  (female). 


$841.03 
552.80 
400.09 
291.20 
286.77 
225.76 
178.98 
164-21 


Class  A  (male),  58,  58 ;  Class  A  (female),  8,  12  ;  Class  B  (male),  ^« 
141,  150:  (lass  B  (female).  225,  250:  Class  C  (male),  186,  194;^ 
Class  C  (female),  888,  795  :   Class  D  (male),  196.  212:    Class  IM: 
(female),  888,  839.     Totals,  2,485,  2,510. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  re^idily  inferred  that  the  teachin^^ 
profession  in  Nova  Scotia  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  wh^ 
are  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  for  th 
average  salaries  are  not  at  all  oompamble  with  those  of  th 
ordinary  life  professions.  The  lower  class  teachers  may 
looked  upon,  however,  as  to  a  certain  extent  qualifying  , 
higher  classes  and  the  better  schools.  But,  as  the  followmg  tabK^ 
shows,  the  higher  class  teachei*s  and  the  best  positions  are  n 
at  all  so  numerous  as  the  others. 
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The   following  table   shows  that  the   provincial  averages  oi 
'it Ties  for  each  class  for  the  last  nineteen  vears  have  not  fluc- 


ti  lifted  in  any  extraordinary  manner. 


ovixciAL  Averages  of  Salaries,  Nova  Scotia,  from  1879  to  1898. 


-I-XR.     A.  andB.  (M.)      A.   *;i.<l  R  (K.)       C.  (M.)     ('.  (F.)     D.  (M.)      D.  [V.) 


^^T9 

i««6 

^S«9 
iS91 


Dofs. 
42r> 
393 
397 
389 
409 
423 
422 
439 
438 
438 
438 
440 
449 
489 
348 


I  A.  (M.) 

I  Doh, 

I  ^^94  602 

I  ^^9r>  ,  838 

I  ^  «96  i  789 

I  ^897  I  836 

I  X898  I  841 


R  (M.) 
r/oh. 
438 
419 
398 
406 
40J 


Doi.s\ 
293 
319 
294 
'289 
298 
311 
312 
304 
305 
298 
297 
299 
286 
296 
240 

A.  (F.)      R(F.) 
J)oh.        J)ols. 


J)o/s.       1>oIh. 


290 
262 
2(i7 


272 


279 
2S7 
2S7 
288 
274 
254 
250 
249 
261 


205 


232 
218 
224 
226 
231 
236 
237 
237 
231 
228 
223 
221 
233 
224 
178 


653 
534 
6-22 
651 
553 


319 
310 

303 
291 


276 

288 
275 

284 
287 


22S 
232 
227 
228 
226 


1).  (M.) 

D.  IF.) 

hols. 

Doh. 

204 

174 

194 

157 

193 

160 

198 

159 

206 

165 

212 

l(i9 

205 

170 

199 

170 

183 

162 

190 

161 

182 

161 

182 

158 

186 

164 

180 

158 

152 

122 

181 

157 

182 

1  ork 

163 

■%  nt         1 

182 
184 
179 


161 
162 
164 


1 

1 


*  Tliree-ijiiarter  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  higher  classes  tend  to  rise,  those  of  the 
ret  classes  to  fall.  This  indiwites  thegiwlual  increase  of  those 
ing  teaching  a  life  profession,  and  a  lower  appreciation  of  the 
^rits  of  those  ha\ing  the  lowest  qualifications,  although  these 
lalifications  have  been  advanced  all  round  by  at  least  the  equi- 
ralent  of  one  year  more  of  study  since  the  nomenclature  of  the 
L-lasses  was  adopted. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  apprenticeship,  except  in  the 
eity- schools  to  a  verj'Hmfted  extent.  In  the  Normal  Sciiool  there 
^TC  practice  lessons  in  the  Model  Schools  under  the  criticism  of 
tello  w  students  and  one  of  the  Faculty. 

V  ^  system  of  pensions  for  teachei-s  has  yet  been  devised  to  be 
^^^^^fiactorj'  at  tnc  same  time  to  the  majority  of  the  teachers  and 
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the  Legislature.     In  fact,  no  plan  has  had  sufficient  backing  to 
bring  it  before  the  Legislature. 

(\tt«mlaiire.       Over  98  per  cent,  of  all  elementiirv^  and  secondar}^  education  of 
the  province  is  conducted  under  the  Public  School  Laws,  per- 
haps !)9  per  cent.,  as  a  large  portion  of  those  enrolled  in  private 
scthools  are  studying  special  subjects,  such  as  commercial  or  art 
l^^^^  t'         branches.     The  101,208  enrolled  during  the  year  1897-8  made  an 
HMucation'  *  average  daily  attendance  for  the  full  year  of  only  57,771.      The 
IVivate.         number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  were  reported 
as  not  havini'  attended  school  at  all  durin*?  the  vear  189o-7  was 
()J02. 

'oiiiimlfeorv  A  general  compulsory  attendance  law  is  in  existence  requiring 
Ittjeinljiuce.  oveiT  school  section  in  the  province  to  vote  yea  or  nav 
on  the  adoption  of  the  law  at  every  annual  meeting,  until  it  fs 
once  adopted,  when  it  remains  permanently  in  force.  The 
trustees  are  then  able  to  notif^^  this  fact  to  all  parents  and  guardians 
whose  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  are  not 
likely  to  make  the  required  nuninuim  attendance  of  120  days  in 
the  vear.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  fine  of  two  dollars  can  be  imposed 
on  tlie  parent  or  guardian  for  each  child  absent  the  whole  year. 
and  pro  ruin  in  the  case  of  each  who  has  not  made  an  attendance 
of  120  days.  Exemptions  are  allowed  if  education  is  being  givca 
otherwise  or  elsewhere,  and  for  other  special  reasons.  But, 
although  many  sections  have  adopted  the  law,  the  tnistees  are 
very  averse  to  the  execution  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  after  several 
years'  experience  of  the  law  it  is  found  to  be  practically  inopera- 
tive in  rural  sections.  A  modification  of  the  general  law  called 
the  "  Town*s  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  "  is  being  adminLstercci 
with  good  efli'ect  at  times  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and  a  few  of  the 
towns,  the  thoroughness  of  the  administration  depending  on  the 
administrators  for  the  time  being. 

li  h  Sch    1       '^^^  public  school  course  of  study  is  very  detinitelv  organised, 
n^iLes  «my  having  eight  (annual)  ^des  in  the  "  common "  school  (where 
orward         possible,  with  a  preliminary  year  of  Kindergarten  for  pupils 
Cducatfon      ^^^^^^  fi^®  years  of  age)  ana  four  grades  in  the  "  high  "  school" 
making  altogether  a  twelve  year  course,  free  to  all  who  are  abl»- 
and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  same.      In  the  high  sch 
grades  ancient  and  modem  languages  are  optional  subjects 
the  student ;  while  drawing,  book-keeping,  geography,  and  tV" 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  are  imperative  up  to  the  end  - 
the  eleventh  year.     The  completion  of  the  work  of  each  year 
the  high  school  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  demonstra 
bv  the  annual  terminal  provinciid  examinations  is  recognised 
the  award  of  a  certilic^ite  (containing  on  its  mai'gin  the  perc 
tage  marks  given  by  the  board  of  provin(nal  examiners  on 
subject;  thus,  even  should  the  certificate  be  not  a  '*  pass  "  .^- 
one  grade  to  another,  it  may  still  serve  the  purpose  oi  excmpti 
the  holder  from  the  passing  of  the  examination  upon  particu' 
subjects   in   the  matriculation    of   students    into   the   varic 
colleges,  etc.     In  other  words,  the  high  school  system  is  a  sort:-' 
provincial  university,  under  which  all   the  high  schools 
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academies  are  federated.  All  this  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  more  detail. 

Every  "  common "  school  in  the  countrj'  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  is  allowed  to  carry  on  high  school  classes  to  any  extent 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  judgment 
of  the  trustees.  All  such  classes  are  as  free  as  those  of  the  most 
elementary  department.  Trustees  can  also  open  '*  Evening 
Schools  "  under  the  same  conditions  as  day  schools,  each  two 
and  a  half  hours  session  counting  as  half  a  day  of  "  day  school  '* 
in  the  drawing  of  public  crants. 

There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  special  arrangements 
for  "  Continuation  Schools,"  for  where  there  is  population  suffi- 
cient the  whole  range  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  is 
open  free  to  those  who  have  the  scholarship  qualifications  to 
enter  the  grade  desired. 

III.  Technical,  Commercial,  and  Agricultural  Instruction. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  impression   that  I. -In  th 

the  courses  of  study  were  tending  to  stimulate  the  youth  of  the  p^f,]^^^*^ 

country  more  proportionately  to  the  literary  and  learned  profes-  Schools. 

sions,  in  which  only  some  6,000  out  of  160,000  arc  employed, 

than  towards  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  the  masses  are 

engaged.     As  the  sentiments  determining  the  occupations  of  the 

future  citizens  are  generally  called  into  existence  during  the 

/)eriod  of  common  school  life,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  so 

niodify  the  old  Uterary  courses  jfrom  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 

^iigh  school  as  to  develop  paH  pa^ssu  industrial  and  patriotic 

entiments  and  the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  pleasure  oi  intelii- 

ent  and  skilled  labour.     This  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by 

xiattu*e  study,"  etc.,  the  accurate  observation  and  correlation  of 

11    the   common  phenomena,   natural  and    artificial,    in  each 

"Cality,  leading  up  to  the  character  and  functions  of  our  national 

istitutions  and  tne  glorious  inheritance  of  our  best  traditions. 

Since  1893  the  Provincial  Normal  School  (annual  cost  $9,175) 

Imits  as  candidates  for  the  professional  qualification  of  teachers 

dy  such  as   have  already   passed   the   required   standard   of 

holarship  at  the  provincial  nigh  school  examinations.     Peda- 

gy,  the  practice  and  theory  of  education,  etc.,  as  in  normal 

lools  generally,  are  important  subjects  in  this  institution,  in 

lition  to  the  general  polishing  of  work  already  more  or  less 

apleted  in  the  high  school,  and  "  practice"  teaching  in  the  Model 

ools,  special  stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  further  development 

he  practice  and  teaching  of  modelling  in  clay,  freehand  and 

hematical  drawing,  wooawork  and  the  use  of  tools  generally, 

tical  demonstrations  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geolog\', 

nology  and    general    biology,  in  agriculture,   horticulture, 

ing,    etc.       Manual    subjects,    such    as    cookery,    can    be 

luced  into  any  school  at  the  option  of  the  boards  of  trustees 

)  school  section.     The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro 

^iated  to  the  provincial    School    of   Agriculture   about   a 

istant,  and  all  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  rec^uired  Ui 
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Uike  one  or  more  sul)jects  accordinj^  to  the  class  in  which  they 
have  entered,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  give  successful 
object  lessons  adapted  to  the  industnes  of  the  school  sections  in 
which  the\'  ma}'  some  time  be  engaged.  The  teacher  is  expected 
to  be  al)le  to  develop  in  pupils,  from  the  lowest  grade 
upwards,  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  the  study  of  all 
common  phenomena  and  objects,  with  the  action  and  inter-action 
of  law  natural,  social,  and  civil,  so  far  as  exemplified  in  the  local 
environment.  This  habit,  it  is  hoped,  may  malte  the  work  of  the 
common  schools  more  valuable  as  a  general  foundation  for  all 
professional  and  even  literary  careers,  as  well  as  for  the  varied 
and  increasingly  complex  industrial  conditions  of  our  times. 
While  an  interest  and  an  intelligent  pleasure  may  in  many  cases 
be  thus  created  in  occupations  otherwise  uninvitmg  or  repellent, 
the  scientific  principles  conditioning  their  most  successful 
exploitation  are  simultaneously  revealed.  These  object  lessons 
of  the  common  school  are  carried  on  in  a  more  specialized  form 
in  the  several  grades  of  the  high  school. 
-In  tlie  Affiliated  to  the  public  school  system  or  otherwise  aide<l  by 
Sic  public  gi'ante  are  the  following  institutions  of  secondary  mnk 

ools.         which  do  work  in  general  technical  education, 
anal  1.  The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Provincial  Normal 

ming.  School  at  Truro  was  estAblished  as  at  present  in  1893.  The 
attendance  in  1898  was  152  There. is  also  a  manual  training 
department  in  woodwork,  opened  in  Halifax  in  1891,  free  to 
selected  (classes  from  the  hignest  grade  of  the  common  sch<K>ls 
and  the  lower  grades  of  tlu?  high  sirho(>l.s.  In  WoUVille,  esta- 
blished shortly  after  this  llalitiix  school,  there  is  the  l)ost 
equipped  school  of  the  kind  in  the  provin(*e,  including  in  its 
course  ironwork  as  well  ius  vvoodwork.     It  can  be  utilisefi  bv  the 

FHiblic  schools  of  the  town  and  by  Actidia  College  in  its  vicinity, 
)Ut  it  receives  no  provincial  or  civic  grant,  and  is  supported  by 
lees  in  addition  to  the  original  private  foundation  lx)queathod  to 
the  trustees. 
f>olof  2.  The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  esUiblished 

•iculture.  j^^  1885,  has  now  two  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  manager  of 
the  farm.  The  attendance  in  1897  was  70  for  full  tmd  special 
courses,  besides  the  152  students  taking  the  normal  school 
special  courses.  The  school  has  conveniences  for  the  practical 
study,  free,  of  all  branches  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and' 
dairying.  The  school  building  proper  is  fitted  up  with  quali- 
t^itive  and  quantit^itive  chemical  lal>orat<)ries,  a  di.ssecting  i*ooin 
biological  lanoratory  and  apparatus,  with  a  general  and  technical 
librarJ^ 

Under  the  annual  inspection  of  the  principal  of  the  school 
there  are  eight  local  agricultural  schools  in  the  charge  of 
graduates  who  also  conduct,  in  afHliation  with  the  agricultural 
work,  the  ordinary  public  school  of  the  section, 
ticulture.  3.  The  Provincial  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wolfville,  was 
established  in  1893,  by  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  with  the 
aid  of  an  annual  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  Provincial  Govern — 
ment.     The  enrolment  in  1898  was  sixty-one. 
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4.  The  Mining  Schools  were  established  within  the  last  four  Min 
or  live  years.  1  hoy  are  carried  on  inider  the  direction  of  the  ^*'^** 
Inspector  of  Mines.  By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  all  managers, 
unclergTOimd  managers,  and  oyermen  arc  required  to  hold  certi- 
ficates of  competency  gained  by  examination.  These  examina- 
tions are  conducted  in  writing  by  a  Board  representing  equally 
the  mining  profession,  the  employers,  and  the  employees.  In- 
structors are  appointed  at  the  principal  mining  centres,  and  are 
charged  with  tne  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  examination. 
The  courses  extend  over  the  winter  months,  and  the  instructors 
are  paid  according  to  results.  The  candidates  for  certificates  as 
managers  have  no  special  instructors,  they  being  usually  men 
already  holding  underground  managers'  certificates,  and  naving 
at  their  disposal  one  or  more  instructors  capable  of  imparting 
the  additional  information  distinguishing  managers  from  the 
lower  grades.  A  large  number  of  men  have  successfully  passed 
these  examinations,  and  now  fill  the  positions  of  trust  a^bout  our 
coal  mines.  In  1897  forty  certificates  were  issued  to  managers, 
iznderground  managers,  and  ovennen.  A  similar  system  of 
examination  and  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  men 
ployed  about  machinery  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
Tsons  in  mines.  There  are  three  classes  of  these  certificates, 
d  altogether  there  were  twelve  granted  during  1897. 
o.  The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  was  established  in  ^^^ 
li&x  in  the  year  1887,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni-  *"*^ 
"■^fwrj' of  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
1>sidizeil  ammally  by  gnuits  fi-oni  the  Province  and  the  City, 
mere  is  a  stafl*  of  four  instructors,  and  the  attendance  of  students 
-•  1897  was  chissifieil  as  follows:  —  Freehand  and  Object 
awing,  31 ;  Painting  and  Life  chiss,  23  ;  Senior  Mechanics,' 10  ; 
aiior  Mechanics,  23;  Architecture,  12;  Children's  class,  ti; 
:^af  and  Dumb,  22.  Total,  127.  It  must  be  remembere<l  in 
ing  the  number  of  students  in  this  institution  that  many  of 
subjects  taught  here  are  also  taught  in  their  elementarj- 
68  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  ladies*  colleges  and  con- 
ts.  As  more  progress  is  made  the  character  of  this  institution 
1  further  improve,  confining  its  attention  to  the  higher  art  and 
rign  education — ^which  it  already  successfully  aflects. 
*.  A  school  of  cookery  has  been  opene(l  in  tlie  City  of  Col 
li&x  as  part  of  the  puolic  school  system.  The  members  of 
!  local  oranch  of  the  Women's  National  Council  very 
terially  assisted  in  creating  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  fuller 
relopment  of  the  principles  imderlying  the  domestic  sciences 
the  public  schools.  The  School  of  Cookery  was  opened  by 
^3m  under  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  before 
•-^  City  Board  of  School  Commissioners  was  ready  to  make  it  an 
'^-egral  part  of  their  school  system.  It  is  now  wholly  supportcil 
"^^l  managed  by  the  Board,  and  is  open  free  as  an  alternative 
Xirse  in  manual  training  for  pupils  of  Grade  VIII. 
Tliere  are  three  ladies  colleges  and  two  conventual  colleges  H'.- 
ich  give  attention  to  the  development  of  art  and  some  of  Uie  ^^ 
^ctical  applications  of  science  to  the  domestic  and  technical  ScIh 
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arts.  There  arc  two  small  navigation  schools,  but  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  navigation  are  imperative  on  all  public 
school  candidates  for  the  Grade  XI.  **  pass."  There  are  at  least 
two  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  commercial 
subjects,  but  in  the  Grades  IX.  and  X.  of  the  public  schools  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry  respectively 
are  imperative.  The  Business  College  at  Truro  reported  87 
different  students  during  1897,  and  the  Commercial  College  at 
Halifax  as  manv  as  361.  Much  ot  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  more  or  less  elementary,  so  that  their  statistics  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  so  nuich  pure  secondary  education.  They  will 
be  found  summed  up  in  Table  B.  at  the  end  of  Section  I.  of  this 
report. 
IV.— In  the  As  can  be  inferred  from  Table  A.  (Section  I.  of  this  report) 
Univereitiesk  ^y^^  Ujiiversity  of  Dalhousie  provides  for  a  very  considerable  range 
of  technical  instruction.  The  other  colleges  incidentally  or 
directly  include  m  their  curricula  subjects  of  technical  value. 
It  must  be  remembered  here  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  dependent 
on  its  own  institutions  for  the  various  technical  avocations 
followed  in  the  province ;  and  the  large  number  of  those  who  go 
abroad  for  such  instruction  contributes  very  materially  to  tne 
deliberate  development  of  the  institutions  at  nome. 


IV.  Public  Reformatories,  Industrial  or  Parental  Schools. 


Reformato 
riesand 
Industrial 
Schools. 


Public  reformatories,  industrial  or  parental  schools  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  complete  a  compulsory  system  satisfectorily. 
In  the  city  of  Halifax  there  are  two  quasi-public  industrial 
schools,  to  which  truants  from  the  city  are  being  sentenced,  but 
the  schools  are  for  the  city  itself  rather  than  for  the  province. 
While  there  has  been  a  movement  made  in  the  direction  of 
agitating  for  the  erection  of  provincial  parental  schools  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  force  enough  to  move 
the  Government. 
Free  Meals  Except  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion 
for  the  providing  of  needy  scholars  with  free  meals.  The  few 
cases  occurring  in  the  city  have  been  attended  to  by  charitable 
persons,  aided  bv  some  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. With  the  increase  of  population  and  "  bad  times,"  it 
may  become  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  systematic 
aid  of  the  needy  in  this  matter. 


V.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Schools  for  The  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  educated  at  the  public 
and  Deaf  an.!  ^^P^^^*^^  ^^  ^^^'^  very  well-equipped  and  well-oflficered  institutions 
Duml).  in  Halifax.  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  fiimishes  accommo- 

dations also  for  the  blind  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canad 
and  Newfoundland ;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  th 
same,  except  the  province  of  Now  Bnmswick,  which  has  a  smal 
institution  ot    its  own.      In  the   former  there   were  in   1891 
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eiijhty-eight  blind  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scolia,  for  whose 
education  the  Government  grants  were  $4,500,  in  addition  to 
the  cndoAvment  of  the  school.  In  tlic  latter  for  the  Siiuie 
time  eighty-nine  deaf  and  dimib  from  the  province,  for  whom 
the  provincial  grant  was  S5,737,  in  addition  to  proceeds  of  the 
endowments. 

A.  H.  MacKay, 
April,  1898.  Swperlntendent  of  Edncntiov. 

T^OTE. —Recent  KeporU  of  the  SuperinteDdent  of  Education  on  the  Public 
r^obools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  docaments  relating  to  Education  in  Nova 
^>ootia  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
O^^XpHnon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
diversity  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies." 
<CI^olonial  Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time  two  Catholic 

diversities,  called   respectively  St.   Francis    Xaviers    in   the 

'  'iuty  of  Antigonish,  and  St.  Anne's  in  the  County  of  Digby. 

^       The  revenue  derived  from  the  endowments,  fees,  etc.,  of  the 

5-^^*^iversity  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  in  the  vicinity  ot 

^-^  2,000.      The  number  of  students  attendint^  the  session  in  the 

mer  of  1898  was  101 ;  the  Catholic  population,  according  to 

^  C3ensus  of  1891,  in  the  whole  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 

~  2,-4^2.     .     .     The  Bishop  of  Antigonish  is  Chairman  {ex  officio) 

^^    t^lxe  Board  of  Governors. 


,  j;^^^^.  Anne's  University  was  founded  in  1890.     On  30th  April, 

^^2,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Provincial  ParHament 

^^   ^^^ova  Scotia,  the  College  was  incorporated  and  chartered  "  as  a 

.     ^^i^versity  with  all  and  every  the  usual  privileges  of  such  an 

I'^^^^^itution";    and   the  Directors   of   said  Corporation  then  or 

^^^^^«.fter  appointed  were  entrusted  with  the  power  and  priviWe 

,  *     Ci^nferring  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  IVItister,  and  Doctor  in  tne 

"^""^iral  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  of  makmg  such  bye-laws  and 

^^8* Violations  as  tliey  may  deem  necessary  to  govern  the  granting 

.^   ^Vich  degrees,  and  determining  the  scholastic  requirements 

-^^^^for. 


.  ^  -*-^e  University  of  St.  Anne  receives  an  annual  grant   from 
^^     Local  Government  of  $1,600,  as  the  institution  acts  in  the 


r*^F^^^ity  of  a  County  Academy.  The  University  was  destroyed 
•  ^  ftre  m  1898,  but  a  new  builaing,  larger  and  more  commodious, 
/J  ^^-ow  almost  completed.*  The  number  of  students  attending, 
P^^^Vnous  to  its  destruction  by  lire,  was  107,  and,  as  before 
^^'O.tioned,  the  total  Catholic  population,  according  to  the  last 

^^5^118  taken,  was  122,452.     The  Archbishop  of  Halifax  is  {ex 

J^<y  io)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

*  Since  the  ahove  wan  published  the  building  ban  been  completed. 
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arts.  There  are  two  small  navigation  schools,  but  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  navigation  are  imperative  on  all  public 
school  candidates  for  the  Grade  XI.  "  pass."  There  are  at  least 
two  institutions  which  give  special  attention  to  commercial 
subjects,  but  in  the  Grades  IX.  and  X.  of  the  public  schools  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  en trj"- respectively 
are  imperative.  The  Business  College  at  Truro  reported  87 
different  students  during  1897,  and  tne  Commercial  College  at 
Halifax  as  many  as  361.  Much  ot  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  more  or  less  elementarv,  so  that  their  statistics  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  so  nnich  pure  secondary  education.  They  will 
bo  found  summed  up  in  Taule  B.  at  the  end  of  Section  I.  of  this 
report. 
^— In  the  As  can  be  inferred  from  Table  A.  (Section  I.  of  this  report) 
tiiversitiea*  ^.j^^  Ujiiversity  of  Dalhousie  provides  for  a  very  considerable  range 
of  technical  instruction.  The  other  colleges  incidentally  or 
directly  include  m  their  curricula  subjects  of  technical  value. 
It  must  be  remembered  here  that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  dependent 
on  its  own  institutions  for  the  various  technical  avocations 
followed  in  the  province ;  and  the  large  number  of  those  who  go 
abroad  for  such  instruction  contributes  very  materially  to  tne 
deliberate  development  of  the  institutions  at  home. 

IV.  Public  Reformatories,  Industrial  or  Parental  Schools. 

jformato.        Public    reformatories,  industrial  or   parental  schools  are  re- 

dustrial      q^iircd  in  order  to  complete  a  compulsory  system  satisfactorily. 

hools.  In  the  city  of  Halifax  there  are  two  quasi-public  mdustnal 
schools,  to  which  truants  from  the  city  are  being  sentenced,  but 
the  schools  are  for  the  city  itself  rather  than  lor  the  province. 
While  there  has  been  a  movement  made  in  the  direction  of 
agitating  for  the  erection  of  provincial  parental  schools  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  force  enough  to  move 
the  Government. 

ee  Mealj»,  Except  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion 
for  the  providing  of  needy  scholars  with  free  meals.  The  few 
cases  occurring  in  the  city  have  been  attended  to  by  charitable 
persons,  aided  by  some  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. With  the  increiisc  of  population  and  "  bad  times,"  it 
may  become  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  systematic 
aidof  the  needy  in  this  matter. 

V.  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

liools  for         Tlie  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  educated  at  the  public 

(li)ea/an(!  ^-^^P^'^^^^  i^^  ^^^'^  ^'^'^7  well-equipped  and  well-oflficered  institutions 
unl>.  in  Halifax.  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  fiimishes  accommo- 

dations also  for  the  blind  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada^ 
and    Newtbiindland  ;   the  Deaf  and   Dumb  Institution  for   th 
same,  except  the  province  of  Now  Brunswick,  which  has  a  sma 
institution  ot    its  own.      In   the  former  there   were   in    18& 
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eighty-eight  blind  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  whose 
eilucation  the  Government  grants  were  $4,500,  in  addition  to 
the  endowment  of  the  school.  In  the  latter  for  the  Siime 
time  eighty-nine  deiif  and  dimib  from  the  province,  for  whom 
the  provincial  grant  was  85,737,  in  addition  to  proceeds  of  the 
<Jndowinents. 

A.  H.  MacKay, 
April,  1898.  Svjjerintendenf  of  Education. 

>^OTE.  —Recent  Re[)ort«  c»f  the  Superintendent  of  Education  on  the  Public 
•cliools  of  Nova  Scotia  and  other  docaments  relating  to  Education  in  Nova 
;oc3tia  cAn  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen^s  House, 
'£kVinon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTK 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
^■^iversity  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies." 
-olonial  Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

"^liere  are  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  time  two  Catholic 

*  "t^iversities,   called  respectively  St.   Francis    Xavier's    in   the 

flinty  of  Antigonish,  and  St.  Anne's  in  the  County  of  Digby. 

^   '^'he  revenue  derived  from  the  endow^nents,  fees,  etc.,  of  the 

versity  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  in  the  vicinity  ot 

,000.      The  number  of  students  attending  the  session  in  the 

^^^Xirner  of  1898  was  101 ;  the  Catholic  population,  according  to 

oensus  of  1891,  in  the  whole  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 


^    ^>4f62.     .    .    The  Bishop  of  Antigonish  is  Chairman  (^iT  o^'cio) 
^^   tilxe  Board  of  Governors. 


,  ,;^^^-  Anne's  University  was  founded  In  1890.     On  30th  April, 

^^2,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Provincial  Parliament 
-^^  -^ova  Scotia,  the  College  was  incorporated  and  chartered  '*  as  a 
-  ^i^^ersity  with  all  and  every  the  usual  privileges  of  such  an 
J     ^^.itution";    and   the  Directors   of   said  Corporation  then  or 

^^^^fter  appointed  were  entrusted  with  the  power  and  privilege 

^^nferring  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  the 

^^"^ral  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  of  making  such  bve-laws  and 

"^STVilations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  govern  tlie  granting 
i.^  ^Xich  degrees,  and  determining  the  scholastic  requirements 

^^^^for. 

^"i  TXie  University  of  St.  Anne  receives  an  annual  grant   from 
^     Local  Government  of  $1,600,  as  the  institution  acts  in  the 


l^t^«M)ity  of  a  County  Academy.     The  University  was  destroyed 

-  y  lire  m  1898,  but  a  new  builoing,  larger  and  more  commodious, 

^ow  almost  completed.*     The  number  of  students  attending, 

^^^"v^ious  to   its  destruction  by  tire,   was    107,  and,   as   before 

^^^^.tioned,  the  total  Catholic  population,  according  to  the  last 
^^^^«*ii8  taken,  was  122,452.     The  Archbishop  of  Halifax  is  (ex 

^Jht^io)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


*  Since  the  above  wan  publiBhed  the  building  ban  been  completed. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

REGULATJON  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION REFERRING  TO  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Trustees. 

A  relation  being  established  between  the  triwtees  and  the  teacher,  it 
l>ecomes  the  duty  of  the  former,  on  Ijohalf  of  the  ijeoplc,  to  see  that  tlie 
scholars  are  making  sure  progress  ;  tliat  there  is  life  in  the  school, 
both  intellectual  and  moral — m  short,  that  the  great  ends  sought  by 
the  eductition  of  the  young  are  being  realised  in  the  section  over  which  they 
l>reside.  All  may  not  be  able  to  form  a  nice  judgment  ui)on  its  intellectual 
aspect,  but  none  can  fail  tx)  estimate  correctly  its  social  and  moral  tone. 
AVhile  the  law  does  not  sanction  the  teaching  m  our  public  schools  of  the 
])eculiar  views  which  charactense  the  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
it  does  instruct  the  teacher  "  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example  a  respect 
for  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality."  To  the  trustees  the 
people  must  look  to  see  their  desires  in  this  respect,  so  far  aa  is  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  carried  into  effect  by  the  teacher. 

Reg.  L  Whereas^  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Council  that  trustees  of 
public  schools  have,  in  certain  cases,  required  pupils,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
school  privileges,  to  be  present  during  devotional  exercises  not  approved  oL 
by  their  pai-ent^i ;  And  wl^ereas.  Such  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  school  law,  the  following  regulation  is  made  for  the  direction 
of  trustees,  the  better  to  ensure  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  tliis 
behalf  :-- 

Ordered^  That  in  ciuse  where  the  ])arents  or  guardians  of  childivn  in  jvctmil 
altciidanco  on  any  jiublir'  sc1uk»1  or  department  signify  in  writing  to  the 
trustees  their  (!ons(iiontir»us  objection  to  any  portion  of  such  devotional 
exer(nses  as  may  l>e  conducted  therein  undi-r  the  sanction  of  the  trust^^s, 
such  devotional  exercises  shall  either  l»e  so  modified  as  not  to  offend  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  so  objecting,  or  shall  ho  held  immediately  before 
tlie  time  fixed  tor  oi)eniiig,  or  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  sch<K»l  ;  and  n(>  children,  whose  ])arents  or  gmirdians  signify 
conscientious  objections  thereto,  shall  be  required  to  be  present  during  such 
devotional  exercises. 


APPENDIX  B. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
AS  PRESCRIBED  IN  1898. 

COMMENTS. 

1.  The  jmblic  f^chool  course  of  study  may  be  considered  imder  its  sub 
divisions  of  the  commou  and  hi^  school  courses.    They  furnish  a  Ixisis 
the  classification  of  pupils  by  the  teachers  and  for  the  examination 
Fchoolb  by  the  ins))cctoi>s  while  they  also  secure  a  definite  co-ordhiation 
all  the  work  attempted  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  thus  fosteri 
the  harmonious  interaction  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  Province. 

'1   These  courses  are  to  be  followed  in  all  schools,  particularly  wi"". 
reference  to  (1)  the  order  of  succession  of  the  subiects,  and  (2)  the  simn 
taneity  of  their  study.    The  fulness  of  detail  with  wliich  they  can  be  cam* 
out  in  each  school  must  defend  \\\yo\\  local  conditions,  such  as  tlie  size  of  t 
school,  the  number  of  paries  jissigned  to  the  teacher,  etc.    As  suggestive 
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teacher.'  v/ith  little  exi>erieuce,  contracted  forms  of  the  detailed  common 
sc1kk»1  course  for  mlscelianeou.s  and  partially  graded  schools  are  appended. 

3.  The  public  school  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
cxpeiieuce  of  representative  leading  teachers  of  the  nrovince,  under  the 
f^uggestion  of  the  experiments  of  other  countries,  and  tlie  criticism  of  our 
oui*  teachers  in  provincial  conventions  assembled  for  many  yeai*s  in  succes- 
sion. A  system  developed  in  such  a  manner  must  necessarily  in  some 
lK)iut.s  be  a  coHipromise,  and  presiunably  therefore  at  least  a  little  behind 
^'hat  we  might  exi>ect  from  the  few  most  advanced  teachers.  But  it  is  also 
Tery  likely  to  be  a  better  guide  than  the  practice  of  a  majority  without  any 
mutual  consultation  for  improvement.  The  successive  progiession  of 
s^tudies  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  order  of  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  child*s  mind,  while  their  simidtaneous  progression  is  designed  to 
prevent  monotony  and  onesidedness,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
nealthy  development  of  the  phjrsical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  the 
pui)il.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  is  due  to  their  sub- 
aivwion  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  leadnig  features  of  the  main 
subjects  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
The  coiu*ses  have  oeen  demonstrated  to  be  adapted  to  the  average  pupil 
under  a  teacher  of  average  skill.  The  teacher  is,  however,  cautioned  to 
take  special  care  that  pupils  prematurely  promoted  or  in  feeble  health 
should  not  run  any  risk  of  "over-pressure  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
average  class- work. 

Changes  in  these  courses  of  study  must  always  be  expected  from  year  to 
year,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  it  is  hoped,  except  in  the  prescription  of 
certain  texts  in  the  liigh  school  course.  These  ^vill  oe  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  organ  of  the  Department,  the  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  April  and  October  in  each  year. 


General  Directions. 
(For  All  Public  Schools.) 

(Tlie  iJjiragra])h  numbers  below  refer  to  correal  Hindi  ml:  columns  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  Register.) 

GTi.  Ctttist/if'tiJcH  (Old  MiliOivi/  Drill.-  As  often  as  found  convenient ;  but 
'*  physical  exercises "  should  l)e  given  once  in  the  middle  of  every  session 
over  one  hour  in  length,  and  in  the  lower  grades  more  frecpiently  than  in 
the  higher.  Ojrrect  jKKsition,  etc.,  in  sitting,  standing,  and  walking,  ix>lite 
l>ehaviour,  and  good  niannei*s  generally,  are  most  imiKntant,  and  should  in 
every  school  be  made  habitual  t^)  each  pupil.  The  more  useful  words  of 
command  and  corres|X)nding  movements  of  **  military  drill "  should  be 
thoroughly  known  in  all  schools. 

66.  Vocal  Music, — All  pupils  (excepting  of  course  those  known  to  be 
organically  defective  as  regards  mucic)  should  be  able  to  pars  an  examina- 
tion in  vocal  music  before  promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  For  the  present 
the  foUowing  minimum  is  prescribed  for  each  grade.  At  least  one  simple 
song  with  its  tonic  sol-fa  notation  for  Grade  L  An  additional  melody  and 
its  notation  for  each  succeeding  Grade,  with  a  correspondingly  increased 
general  knowledge  of  music,  vocal  music  may  be  combined  with  some 
forms  of  "  physical  exercise,"  as  marching  and  light  movements.  Recom- 
mended, "National  and  Vacation  Songs "  for  Common  and  High  Schools. 
Teachers  musically  defective  may  comply  with  the  law  by  having  these 
lessons  given  by  any  one  qualified. 

G7.  Uygiave  and  Temperance, — Orally  in  all  grades,  and  as  incidents  or 
occasions  may  suggest.  Text  books  for  pupilt>'  use  as  follows  :  (jra<lcs  V. 
and  VL,  Health  Reader  No.  1 ;  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  Health  Reader 
No.  2. 

68.  Moral  mid  Patriotic  Duties.— An  eiijoined  by  the  School  Law  and 
when  found  most  convenient  and  effective.  Some  lessons  in  reader,  in 
history,  in  biography,  etc.,  as  well  as  public  anniversary  days  may  be 
utilisea  incidentally. 
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69.  Lessons  on  Xature. — The  noting,  examination,  and  study  of  the 
common  and  more  important  natural  objects  and  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  exemplified  within  the  range  of  the  school  section  or  of  the  pupils' 
observations.  Under  this  head  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  memorise 
notes  or  facts  which  they  have  not  at  least  to  some  extent  actually  observed 
or  verified  for  themselves,  l^rittain's  "  Nature  Lessons^"  and  Payne's 
"Nature  Study "  (U.S.A.),  or  Oarlick  and  Dexter's  " Object  Lessons  for 
Standards  I.,  11.,  and  IIT."  (England),  are  useful  guides  to*  the  teacher  for 
lx>rtions  of  the  work  prescribed  in  some  of  the  gi'ades.  There  should  be  a 
short  "  Nature  Lesson  "  given  eveiy  day,  as  often  as  possible  on  the  daily 
collections  and  observations  of  the  jiupils  themselves  instead  of  those  of  the 
teacher — the  lesson  always  to  be  based  on  the  objects  or  observations. 
These  guide  l)ooks  are  to  be  use<l  only  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  give  such 
lessons  ;  and  they  are  entin^ly  prohibited  as  text  books  for  either  pupil  or 
teacher,  for  under  no  circumstances  s]i<:)uld  "  notes  "  from  the  books  oe  given 
to  pupils.  All  su(;h  studies  nuist  l.^e  from  the  objects.  Observations  imder 
this  head  form  some  of  the  best  subjects  for  English  Composition  Exercises 
in  all  the  grades. 

7U.  SjHfUuuf  (tiitl  Dictation,-  It  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon  that, 
from  the  very  commencement  in  the  first  grade,  the  pupil  should  spell  every 
word  read  in  the  lessons,  and  common  words  of  similar  difficulty  used  in 
liis  conversation.  Writing  words  in  the  lower  gi*ades.  Transcription  and 
dictation  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  utilised  more  and  more  as  facility 
in  writing  increases. 

71.  Readintj  and  Elocati'm. — Pupils  nuist  be  enabled  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  iK:)rtion  to  be  read,  then  to  read  it  with  proper  expression. 
2.  Faults  of  enunciation,  pronunciation,  etc.,  of  tone,  oi  i)osture,  and 
manner,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  noted  and  corrected.  3.  Choice  passages 
should  be  memorised  occasionally  for  recitation  with  the  proper  expression. 
Ten  lines  per  year  at  least  for  Grade  I.,  twenty  lines  at  least  for  Grade  II., 
and  a  similar  increase  for  each  succeeding  grade  is  prescribed.  In  the  Hi^h 
School  Grades  the  memorising  and  eflfective  recitation  of  choice  extracts  m 
every  language  studied,  is  also  imperative  on  each  pupil.  Reading  should 
be  taught  at  first,  partly  at  least,  by  word  building  from  the  phonic 
elements,  occasional  drills  of  this  kind  being  continued  in  all  the  grades  to 
obtain  cleiir  enunciation. 

72.  Em/lish, — In  all  grades  practice  should  constantly  be  given  in 
expressing  the  substance  of  stories,  lessons,  or  observations  orally  in  correct 
language,  and  in  the  higher  grades  in  wTiting  also.  Discussion*  of  subject 
matter  of  le^sson.  Attention  to  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks, 
l>aragraphiiig,  et<?.,  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  regularlv,  so  that  at 
the  encl  of  the  common  school  course,  language  in  correct  form  can  be 
fluently  used  in  description  or  business  letters,  orally  and  in  writing.  The 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  English  is  what  is 
specially  recjuired  in  the  common  school,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  school 
time  should  be  given  to  it.  Pupils  should  be  continually  exercised  in 
finding  synonyms  or  substituting  '*  their  own  made  meanings  "  for  difficult 
words  in  their  reading  lessons,  instead  of  merely  memorising  definitions 
often  given  at  head  of  le*<son. 

73.  I r^vViw//.— Styles  most  easy  to  read  should  be  cultivated.  Simple 
vertical  writing  is  generally  preferable  to  the  sloping  styles.  No  exercise 
in  \vi-iting  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  from  the  pupil  unless  its  fomi 
shows  evidence  of  care.  Should  begin  in  the  first  grade  with  letters  formed 
from  the  shnple  elements  properly  classified,  and  should  be  taught  in  the 
order  of  difficulty. 

77.  Drawing. — Thompson's  "  Manual  Training,  No.  I,"  is  recommended 
to  the  teacher  as  covering  to  some  extent  the  Drawings  and  Lessons  on 
Xature  as  they  may  \ye  taught  to  pupils  of  the  first  five  grades,  and  No.  2, 
the  next  ^\e  grades ;  or  ^McFaul's  "  Public  School  Drawing  Manual " 
(Canada  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto),  as  covering  generally  the  work  of  the  Common 
and  High  Schools.  Drawing  of  objects  studied  under  the  head  of  Nature 
Lessons  to  be  constantly  practised,  and  carried  on  even  in  the  High  School. 
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7a  AritAmetic.—lt  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  habit  of 
obtaining  accurate  answers  at  the  first  attempt.  Ever^  alip  in  mental  or 
writt«n  arithmetical  work  ia  not  only  unnecessary,  but  la  a  positive  educa- 
tion m  a  habit  which  will  tend  to  render  iiselesa  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
afterwards  to  iieconie  accurate  or  even  to  make  satiafactory  progress  in 
Qtatiiematics.  Accuracy  is  of  supreme  importance  from  the  tintt.  Rapidity 
-should  follow  as  the  secondary  consideration.  Appropriate  exercises  in 
-Mental  Arithmetic  should  be  ^ven  in  every  grade,  and  jiroficiency  in  it 
-'iiiould  be  reqnired  in  all  promotions. 

Tfl  and  76.  Geo^-aphy  and  I/iMoiy.—The  verbal  memorising  of  these 

Wessons  at  home  by  the  pupil  is  for  tlie  most  part  iT^jurions  to  the  character 

'>f  the  memory,  and  useless  as  |>ractical  knowledge.    For,  in  spite  of  all 

'-autions  and  instructions  to  the  contrary,  most  pupils,  when  left  to  them- 

■*<elve!<,   mentally  associate  the  facts  memorLsed  with    the  wordin^f,  the 

l^>nra^rap}i  and  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  with  the  proper  Irjcus  m  the 

J«iap,  or  with  the  proper  system  of  related  facts.    These  lessons  should 

fcJierefore  be  prepared  under  the  careful  and  philosophic  directi<m  of  the 

tieacher  in  the  schoolroom,  at  least  until  the  pupils  are  trained  how  to  study 

**.right.     The  home  work  would  then  be  only  tne  review  and  perfecting  of 

■fclie  lesitons  by  the  pupils  in  the  pi-oiter  manner  by  reference  to  the  several 

i  -t^iiiu  in  the  t«xt.  Local  or  current  evenU,  histoncalj  economic,  or  scientific, 

i^  Iiould  be  skilfully  used  to  interpret  the  remote  iu  time  and  place. 

90.  J^anual  7Vatftin(/--(Outional).  This  may  often  be  introduced  as  an 
SK.ltemative  or  recreation,  ann  without  therefore,  materially  increasing  the 
■r-eal  labour  of  the  puj)il.  Clay  modelling,  wood-work,  uecdle-work,  cookery, 
m^o.,  OS  most  appropriate  or  expedient,  may  be  introduced  with  the  consent 
«  ^wf  the  Trusteeu  and  Education  Depai'tment.  Teachers  should  at  all  times 
^^ncourage  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  any  specimens  of  home-made 
^Iroandiwork  or  api>aratu3,  in  scientific  experimenta  at  hom&  and  in  the  for- 
arxiation  of  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  natural  prothictions  of 
"^  lieir  own  part  of  the  country. 


COKSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  StUDY  TO  (JrADE  XI. 

with  »  raoMtln  perotDlua  of  TIma  for  dm-room  Muhiog  In  etch  lubject,  on  the  toppo' 
■tUoD  lEtt  than  li  ona  TeHbar  lor  sicb  Onda.  Wbsn  ona  Teuher  bu  ths  work  of  mora 
than  onaOnda,  the  timatOMCh  nibfactin  tba  CUu-room  mut  belauened. 
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Speclvl  D111EOTI0N8  Fou  Common  8ciiooL8. 

CiKADE  I. 

Readiiiy. — Primer  with  Wall  Cai'ds  or  Blackboard  work. 

iL<iWf/M^((/<'.- Story- telling  by  pupil.  Writing  easy  vertical  letttjrs,  words 
and  sentences. 

Wriiimj  ami  Dm  winy. — Writing  on  slate,  pajjer,  or  blackboiird.  Dmw- 
iug  of  easy,  iutere.sting  figiu-es,  as  in  Manual  liuininij^  to  end  of  Section  II. 

Aritltmeiic.---A\\  fiindanientnl  arithmetical  operations  with  numbers,  the 
result  of  which  do  not  exceed  20,  to  be  done  with  concrete  or  abstract 
numbers,  accurately  and  mpidly.     See  General  Dkectious,  78. 

Lesaons  on-  yalnre. — Power  of  accurate  observation  develoi»e<l  by  exer- 
cising each  of  the  senses  on  simple  or  appropriate  subjects.  Estimation  of 
direction,  distance,  magnitude,  weight,  «fec.,  begun.  Common  colours, 
simple  regular  solids,  surfaces  and  Imes.  Simple  observations  on  a  few 
common  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and  animals. 

Music,  d\\ — As  under  General  Directions,  65,  06,  67  and  68. 

GRADE  II. 

MtadiHif. — Header  No.  1. 

Language.— An  in  Grade  I.,  but  more  advanced.  See  General  Directions, 
70,71,72. 

Writing  and  Drawing, — As  in  Grade  L,  but  more  advanced.  Angles, 
triangles,  squares,  rectangles,  plans  of  platform  and  of  schoolroom,  or  as  in 
Manual  Training,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  IV.,  with  Public  School  Draiinng 
Course,  No.  1. 

Arithmetic— JSviinher^  ui)  to  UX)  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Grade  I. 

Lessons  on  Sature.—An  in  Grade  I.,  but  more  extended.  See  General 
Directions,  69. 

Music,  etc.-   As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

(iUAI)K  ni. 

Jiaiding.     Koador  No.  2.     See  (General  Directions,  71. 

Lnnguagt.—  As  in  XL,  but  more  advanced.  Subject  and  predicate 
Nouns  and  verl»s. 

Writing  and  Drairing.-  Xcrtic'dl  letters  on  slate  and  in  coi>y  books. 
Freehand  outlines  on  slate,  blackboard,  etc.  Common  geometrical  lines 
and  figures,  with  their  names  Map  of  school  grounds  and  surroundings. 
As  in  Manual  Trahiing,  No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VI.,  with  Public  School 
Drawing  Courier,  No.  2. 

Arithmetic-  Xs  in  Conunon  Sclnx)l  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  first  half.  See 
General  Directions,  78. 

Lessons  on  ^Va^?/ re.— Geography  of  neighbomhood,  use  of  local  or  county 
maps.  Estimation  of  distances,  measure?,  weights,  etc.,  continued.  Colour. 
Study  extended  t'j,  ..ay,  three  or  four  each  of  common  metal^,  stones, 
eartl]^,  flower."?,  rvhrub.s  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  See  General 
Directions,  69. 

Music,  efc— As  under  General  Directions,  65,  66,  67,  and  68. 

GKADE  IV. 

Rtading. — Reader  No.  3.    See  General  Directions,  70  and  71. 

Language. — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  observations,  et4^ 
Written  scnt^inccs,  with  punctuation,  etc.  Modifiers  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, of  noun  and  verb. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training, 
No.  1,  to  end  of  Section  VIII.,  with  Public  ScJuiol  Drawing  CottrtCy  No.  3, 
and  drawing  from  objects 

Geography, ^Ovdl  lessons  on  Physiography,  as  on  pages  85  to  99,  Intro- 
ductory Geography,  with  the  general  geography  of  the  Province  begun  on. 
the  school  map.    See  General  Directions,  75  and  76. 

Arithmetic— Aa  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  completed. 
General  Directions,  78. 
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LeMt^M  on  Nature, — As  in  Gmde  HI.,  but  extended  s<j  as  to  include  four 
«»r  iive  objects  of  each  kind,  as  in  General  Dii-ections. 

Miisicy  etc, — As  under  General  Directions,  05,  66,  67,  and  08. 

GRADE   V. 

Bending, — Header  No.  4,  Part  I.    8ee  General  Directions. 

Lfinffuwje. — As  in  Grade  TV.  and  General  Directions.  All  parts  of 
fil>eech  and  of  sentences  with  inflections  of  noun,  adjective,  and  pronoiui — 
orally.    Compasition  practice  on  *'  natui-e  lessons,"  etc.,  increasing. 

lyrithu/  and  Dramny. — Copy  13of.>k.  Drawing  as  in  Ma  mud  Tvainlny^ 
No.  1,  with  PMk  Hchool  Drawiiuj  Course^  No.  4,  etc. 

Geofj^-anhy  and  Hutori/, — Ideas  of  latitude  and  longitude,  physiography, 
etc.,  developed.  Oi-al  geography  of  Nova  »Scotia  on  map  in  fuller  detail. 
General  geography  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Continent,  as  on 
the  Hemisphere  maps.  Oral  lessons  on  leading  incidents  of  Nova  Scotia 
history. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  tii-st  half. 

Lesso^na  on  Nature. — From  mineral  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in  neigh- 
bourhood, and  extended  to,  say,  five  or  six  each  of  the  connnon  plants, 
trees,  insects,  other  invertebrates,  hsli,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  ventilation,  evaix)ration,  freezing,  closely 
examined.    Health  Header,  No.  1.,  begun. 

JIuaicy  €t<^, — As  under  General  Directions. 

GBADE   VI. 

Readinrf. — Reader  No.  4.  c(»mpleted.    See  General  Directions. 
Lan^nai/e, — As  in  Graae  V.,  extended.     Fonnal  composition  (simple 
tNsays)  twice  each  montli.     Paradigm  of  regular  verb.    Simple  parsing  and 
analysis  begun.    More  im]x>rtant  rules  of  Syntax  applied.    Short  descri])- 
tive  sketches  of  observations,  etc.,  and  letters.    All  from  oral  instruction. 
^  Writintj  and  Drawinfj, — Copy  Book.     Drawing  as  in  Mamml  Trainimjy 
No.  2,  U)  encl  of  Section  11.,  with  Puhlic  Schoid   Drairimj  Cfnirse,  No.  5, 
^Ut.     lncrea.sing  practice  in  representing  common  obj(M!ts  in  (»utline. 

(ftoi/rajt/ij/.  -hiiYixlncUtry  (Geography  text  to  end  of  Canada.     Thorough 
Urill  in  outlines  of  Hemispheres,  with  map  drawing. 

Htst/yrt/. — British  American  History:  text,  chapters  3,  5,  10,  11,  13  (in 
l-»art)  and  14. 

Arithmetic, — As  in  (Jomiuon  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II.,  completed. 
L^'SJ^jns  *m  Nature. — As  in  Grade  V.,  but  extended,  say  to  at  least  six  or 
^^veii  objects  of  each  class  specified.     Distribution  and  values  of  all  natural 
l^nxluct^  of  the  Province.     Health  Header  No.  1,  completed. 
Jfusicy  etc.    As  under  CJeneral  Directions. 

GICADE  vii. 

Recudiny, — Reader  No.  5  begun.  Cliaractcr  of  metre  and  figures  of 
*55^peech  begun  to  be  observed.    See  General  Directions. 

Langwme. — Leading  principles  of  Etymology  with  p.iradigms  as  in  a 
iJircscriDed  text.  Exercises,  parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  with 
^^.pulication  of  rules  of  Syntax. 

Written  abstracts  of  oral  or  reading  lessons.  Simple  description  of 
** nature"  observations,  etc.,  narrative  and  business  fonnx;.  Punctiution 
^^ndporagraphing. 

JWriii^  and  Drawing. — Copy  Book.  Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training 
i^o.  2  to  end  of  Section  lV.,>vith  Public  iSchool  Drawing  Course^  No.  6,  etc. 
I'lotting  of  lines,  triangles,  rectangles,  etc.,  according  to  scale.  Simple 
^^bjcct  drawing  extended. 

(rtwjrrciw/ey.^Introductory  Geography  to  end  of  Europe,  with  thorough 
^^nap  drill,  and  map  drawing.    See  General  Directions. 

//i>/or//.— Britisn  American  History  completed.     See  General  Directions. 

Arithfiietic, — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  III.,  fii*st  half. 

Lesw/M  on'Nature.—A»  in  Grade  IV.,  and  with  the  study  of  specimens 
illuHtrating  the  stones,  minerals,  etc.  :  each  class,  sub-class,  and  division 
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of  plants ;  and  each  class  of  animals,  found  in  the  locality.    AH  common 
ana  easil  v  observed  nhysical  phenomena.    The  Introductory  Science  Primer, 
and  Health  Reader  No.  2  begun.    See  (general  Directi<.>ns. 
Jfusic,  etc. — As  luider  General  Directions. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Reading. — Reader  No.  r»  completed.  Elements  of  wrosody  and  plain 
figures  of  speech,  as  illustrated  in  reading,  to  be  observed  and  studied.  Sec 
General  Directions  71. 

Spelling. — Prescribed  Speller  in  addition  to  ( ? eneml  Directions. 

Language. — Parsing,  including  imt)ortant  rules  of  Syntax,  as  in  prescribed 
t«xt.  Analysis  of  simple  and  easy  complex  sentences.  Correction  of  false 
Syntax. 

Gomi)osition  Exercises  as  in  Grade  VII.  extended.  Pupils  at  this  stage 
should  l)e  able  to  express  themselves  fluently  and  with  fair  accuracy  m 
\M*iting,  for  all  ordinary  business  purix)ses.    See  General  Directions. 

Writi'iig  and  Draunng. — Copy  Book.  Model  and  object  drawing.  Afariual 
Traimna,  No  2  to  end  of  Section  V.,  with  review  of  Public  School  Dratoing 
Course,  Nos.  5  and  6,  etc.  Construction  of  angles  and  simple  mathematical 
figures  to  scale,  and  their  measurement.  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale  recom- 
mended.   See  General  Directions. 

Geographi/. — Introductory  Geogi-aphy  completed  and  reviewed,  with  latest 
corrections  and  map  drill  and  map  dra\\'iug.    See  Geneml  Directions. 

Hutotnj. — As  in  "Brief  History  of  England,"  with  review  of  British 
American  History.    See  General  Directions. 

Arithvietk. — Common  School  Arithmetic  completed.  See  General 
Directions. 

Algebra. — Fundamental  rules,  with  special  drill  on  the  evaluation  of 
algebraic  exj)ressions. 

Book-kee2nv{/. — A  simple  set. 

LessoTis  on  Nature. — As  in  Grade  VII.,  extended  to  bear  on  Health, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  any  local  industry  of  the  School  Section  — 

Local  "  Nature  Observations."      Oral    lessons    from    Science   Primers 

speciallv  the  Chemistry  Primer.     Health  Reader  No.  2  completed. 
General  Directions. 

Musw,  etc. — As  under  General  Directions. 

CoNDENsKi)  Common  School  Courses. 

[The  following  condensations  of  the  Connnon  School  Course  of  Study  ar 

given  here  merely  as  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  untrained  teachers  wh.< 

may  re<iuire  such  aid.    In  connection  with  the  s|jecial  directions  givei"*" 
hereunder,  the  teacher  shculd  study  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  gener<^ 
directions  given  first  under  the  various  subjects  numbered  from  65  to  9C 
These  general  combined  with  the  following  special  directions,  form  tf"^ 
prescribed  Courses  of  Study. 

For  a  Common  School  with  Four  Teachers. 

PRIMARY. 

Meadtng.—Trimer  and  Reader  No.  1,  with  wall  cards  or  blackboei-: 
work. 

Language.— Story-tQWmg  by  pui>il.      Easy  vertical  letters,  words  si^T" 
8ent<inces. 

Writing  aud  Dntwiug.—WryXm^  on  slat<%  j)ai)er,  or  blackboard.     Dr«i-^^^^^=^^^^ 
ing  of  easy  interesting  figures,  plans  of  platform  and  schoolroom,  otc.»  _  —  .w 

as  in  Manual  IVaimng,  No.  I.  to  the  end  of  Section  IV.,.  with  Dravi^ —  =-''''i^ 

Book  No.  1. 
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Arithnietk. — All  fundameQtal  arithmetical  operation?  with  numbers,  the 
results  of  which  do  not  exceed  100,  to  be  done  with  concrete  and  abstract 
numbers,  accurately  and  rapidly. 

Lessons  on  Nature^  <kc. — Power  of  accurate  observation  developed  by 
exercising  each  of  the  senses  on  simple  and  appropriate  objects. 
^Estimation  of  direction,  distance,  magnitude,  weight,  etc.,  begun.  Common 
oolours,  simple,  re^lar,  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines.  Simple  observations  on 
^1,  few  common  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and  animals.  Simple  songs. 
Mygiene  and  Temperance. 

ADVANCED   PRIMARY. 

Readim/. — Readers  Nos.  2  and  3  with  si)elling. 

Language. — Oral  statements  of  matter  of  lessons,  observations,  etc. 
"Written  sentences  with  punctuation,  etc.  Subject,  predicate,  noun,  verb, 
^nd  their  modifiers. 

Writing  and  Dratoing. — On  slate  and  blackboard.  Common  geometrical 
lines  and  figures  with  their  namea  map  of  school-ground.  Copybooks. 
T)rawing  as  in  Mamuil  Training/,  No.  1,  to  the  end  of  Section  VlII.,  and 
Drawing  Books  Nas.  2  and  3,  with  outline  drawings  of  common  objects. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 

Lessijns  on  Nature^  <Ct.— Geography  of  neighbourhood  and  the  use  of 
map  of  province  with  easy  geographical  terms,  ex]>lanation  of  the  change 
of  seasons,  ete.  Estimation  of  distance,  measure,  weight,  ete.,  continued. 
Colour.  Study  of  four  or  five  each  of  the  common. metals,  stones,  earths, 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  Simj/le  songs. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

J?ear/iwflr.— Reader  No.  4  with  spelling.    Health  Reader  No.  1. 

Langu<ige. — Formal  compositions  (simple  essays  twice  a  month),  short 
descriptions  of  "  Nature  lesson  "  observations,  ete.,  and  letters  as  well  as 
oral  abstracts.  Simple  parsing  and  analysis  b^un,  with  the  application  of 
the  more  important  rules  of  syntax,  exercises  selected  from  reading  lessons. 
(No  text-book  of  grammar  in  the  hands  of  pupils.) 

^  Writing  and  Drawimj. — Copy  Books.  Drawing  as  in  Maniuti  IVainingy 
No.  1,  complete,  and  drawing  books  Nos.  4  and  5.  Model  and  object 
drawing. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 

Geti^'aphy. — Introductory  Geography  to  end  of  Canada.  Thorough 
'^riJl  in  outlines  of  Hemisphere  maps. 

History. — Nova  Scotia,   to    1756,    as    in  prescril>ed   British  American 
ftistory. 

Lessfms  on  Nature. — From  minerals  and  rock  to  soil,  as  shown  in 
f^oighbourhood,  and  say  six  or  seven  each  of  the  common  plants,  trees. 
*^X sects,   other  invertebrates,  fish,  reptiles,   birds,  mammals,  and  natural 

^Jlenomena,  such  as  ventilation,  evaporation,  freezing,  closely  examinecl. 

-"^^Lstribution  and  values  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Province.     Music, 

*^  ^    least  half-a-dozen  songs  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

PREPARATORY. 

Reading. — Reader  No.  5.  Health  Reader  No.  2.  Elements  of  prosody 
^:id  plain  figures  of  sjieech  as  illustmted  in  readings  to  be  olisorved  and 
t:  ndied. 

Spelling. — Readers  and  prescribed  SiK»lling  Book,  etc. 

'ntax  as  in  prescrilx^d 

complex  sentences. 

syntax.     Written  abstracts  of  oral  and  reading  lessons. 
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Si  pie  description  of  ''Nature  lesson"  oliMervations,  etc.,  narrative  ami 
biwines-s  forms.     Punctuation  and  pani^ra]»lun«;. 

Hyitinr/  and  Drairiufj. — Copy  B<.>oks.  Drawing  ius  in  Manual  7'nitninfj^ 
Xo.  2^  to  end  of  Section  V.,  with  Drawing  J^ook  No.  0,  Model  and  Object 
drawing  with  simple  drawing  from  nature.  Construction  of  angles  and 
simple  geometrical  figures  to  scale  and  their  measurement.  The  use  of 
scales  on  T.  C.  Allen's  Card  Scale. 

Ge(Miraphy. — Introductory  text-book  with  latest  corrections  and  thorough 
map  drill. 

ii/>^>/v/.-  -"  British  American,"  completed,  with  "  Brief  History  of 
England." 

Arithtnefic  awl  AhjeJtra. — Common  School  Arithmetic,  Fundamental 
rules  of  Algebra,  and  evaluation  of  algebmic  expressions. 

Book  keejnmj. — A  simple  set. 

\fimc. — At  least  eight  songs  and  the  Uynic  sol-fa  notation. 

LessfjHJi  on  Nature. — The  study  by  examination  of  the  minerals,  stones, 
earths,  etc. :  of  si)ecimens  of  each  class,  sub-class,  and  division  of  plants ; 
and  of  eacli  class  of  animals,  as  found  in  the  locality,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  knowledge  on  any  useful  industry,  as 
agriculture,  horticulture,  et<3.  All  common  and  easily  observed  physical 
imenomena.  Oral  lessons  with  experiments  on  subject  matter  of 
Introiluctory  Science  Primer. 

For  a  Common  School  with  Three  Teachers. 

LOWER. 

■ 

/^c^a/Z/z/f/. —Primer  and  Readers,  Xos.  1  and  :2,  with  spelling. 

Laiig^iam, — Story-telling  by  pupil.  Printing  or  ^vriting  sunple  words 
and  thoughts. 

IVn'dnfj  and  Drairiwf.  -Vertical  letters,  etc.,  on  slate,  pai»er,  or  black- 
board and  copy  book.  Drawing  from  objects,  and  of  easy  interesting 
figures,  plans  <»f  sc1hh)1  grounds,  or  a^  in  Manmt/  Tntlnimj  No.  1,  to  end  f»f 
Siecti(»n  VI.,  with  Drawing  HcMjks,  Nos.  I  and  ± 

Aritlimdlr.    As  in  Conmion  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  first  half. 

Lnofonsf  on  Xafure.—  VowQv  of  accurate  observaticm  develoiKwl  by  exer- 
cising each  of  the  senses  on  simple  and  ai»pro])riate  objects,  geogi-aphy  of 
neighbourhood  and  lociil  map.  Estimation  of  duvction,  magnitude^ 
distance,  weight,  measure,  et<;.,  begun.  Colours.  Objective  study  of  at 
least  a  few  of  each  cla.ss  of  the  natural  history  objects  in  the  loi'ality. 

Music. — At  least  three  simple  songs  (trmic  sol-fa  notation). 

MIDDLE. 

i?ea<]?iW/.— Readers  Nos.  3  and  4,  with  spelling.    Health  Reader,  No.  1. 

Lanifmf(/e.—Orfi\  statement  of  matter  of  reading  lassons  and  oral  le-ssfms. 
Simple  description  of  "nature  lesson'  observations,  etc.,  narrative  and 
letter  writing.  Parts  of  speech  and  sentence's  with  the  ejusier  infleotions 
and  rules  of  syntax.  Parsmg  and  analysis  of  simple  i>assage.s  in  reading 
lessons  begun. 

Wrifintj  an/l  Di'a whuj. —  Co\)y  Iwoks.  Drawing  as  in  Manu/il  Traininfi 
No.  1,  complete,  with  Drawing  Hooks,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  \  and  outline  dramng 
from  objects. 

Arithmetic— A^  in  Common  S<»hool  Arithmetic,  l*art«  I.  and  II. 

GtOijrapky  and  II iMort/.  -Drill  on  the  Hemisphere  maps  and  Intro- 
ductory text-book  to  end  of  Canada.  Oral  lessons  on  the  leading  incidents 
of  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 

JAm*/c.— Five  or  six  songj*  (tonic  sol-fa  notation). 

Lt'xsonit  on  Nature.— Es,t\\w2ii\o\\  of  weights,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  in 

'*  connection  with  reduction  exercises.     Six  or  seven  each  of  every  cla.H.s  of 

natural  history  objects  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal),  in  the  neighbour- 
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luvxl,  exainineil  and  classified.    Common  ]»hysical  phejiomena  observed 
and  studied. 

HKiliER. 

Ihmh'nff. — Kcader  No.  5  and  Hwiltli  Header  No.  2,  witli  siHillin^  and 
prescril)etl  spelling  book,  elements  of  prosody  and  plain  figures  of  speech  in 
l^assages  read  observed. 

Language. — Leading  principles  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  as  in  prescribed 
"  (Tnimuiar,"  Parsing,  analysis  of  siinple  and  easy  complex  sentences, 
correction  of  false  syntax^  oral  and  written  abstracts  of  interesting  lessons. 
Rssays,  including  narrative,  descrii>tion  of  "  nature  lesson"  observation, 
etc.,  and  general  letter  writing  with  special  attention  to  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  and  form  generally. 

Wntnuj  and  Drawing.— Com  books.    Drawing  as  in  Manual  Training 

So,  2,  to  end  of  Section  V.  with  Drawing  Book  No.  6,  Model  and  Object 

drawing    with    simple    drawing   from    nature.      The    construction    and 

measarement  of  angles  and  mathematical  figures.    The  use  of  scales  on 

Allen's  Card  Scale. 

Geogi'U]>hy. — Introductory  Geography,  complete  with  latest  corrections, 


^i-lgebraic  expressions  and  four  fundamental  rules. 

Book'heepinq. — One  simple  set  with  commercial  forms. 

Jfumc. — At  least  eight  songs  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Lessons  on  Nature, — The  study  objectively  of  a  number  of  the  typical 
^:^atiiral  history  objects  of  the  locality,  their  distribution,  value,  and  bearing 
d^n  native  industries  in  the  Province.  The  observation  and  explanation  of 
^^oninion  physical  phenomena,  oral  lessons  and  experiments  as  in  the 
Xl  ntroductory  Science  Primer. 

For  a  Common  School  with  Two  Tka<  iij-.ks. 

.lUNiou  (at  legist  two  divi.^^ifms). 

litmfing.  Primer  and  Kwiders  Nos.  J,  2,  and  Ji,  witli  sjiel ling,  and  oral 
^^Iwtracts  of  interesting  lessons  :  nouns,  verbs,  subjects,  predicates,  etc.,  in 
^  e8.sons  of  higher  classes  ;  writing  sentences,  and  (lesc.ription  of  "  nature '' 
^^  >b«ervations. 

Writimj  and  Drawijuj. — Letters,   words,  geometrical   figures,  etc.,   on 
s^late,   i>ai)er,  and   blacklK)ard.     Copying  from  cards.     C'opy   lK>oks  and 
"^  Irawing  as  in  Manua!  Trainiiuj  No.  1,  to  the  end  of  Section  VI 1 1.,  with 
J)rawing  Books  Nos.  J,  2,  .3,  and  drawing  from  conmion  objects. 
Arithmetic- -Xa  in  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 
JfitJtiv. — Four  or  five  songs  with  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 
LtMo-ns  on  Nature. — Practice  in  the  estunation,  by  guessing  and  testing, 
^of  weights,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  referred  to  in  reduction  tables.    Study 
^i  regular  solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  colours.      Observation  of   simple 
]>hy8ical  phenomena.      Examination  and  classification  of  representative 
specimens  of  minerals,  stones,  etc.,  plants  and  animals,  to  be  tound  in  the 
locality.    Tmining  the  eyes  to  see  everything  around  and  the  mind  to 
understand  ex))lanations  and  relations. 

SENIOR  (at  least  two  divisions). 

i?ca<//?if/.— Readers  Nos.  4  and  5.  Health  Peadcrs  Nus.  1  and  2.  Spelling 
and  definition.  Oral  abstracts  of  lessons.  ElemenUiry  grammar  and 
analysis  drill  on  sentences  in  reading  lessons.  Observations  of  figures  of 
speech  and  the  character  of  metre  in  poetical  passages  read  in  the  advanced 
division. 

Laiujwige. — Leading  principles  of  Etymology.  Syntax,  etc.,  as  in 
Orades  Vll.  and  VlII.  Written  and  oml  abstracts,  narratives  and 
<lescription  of  "  nature  lesson "  observations,  etc.,  with  attention  to 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  form. 

Writiwj  and  Draiving. — Copy  books.  Prawing  in  Manual  Training 
^o.  1,  complete,  and  No.  2  to  end  of  Section   v.,  with  Drawing  l^ks 
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f-r*..,. 


3.  5  and  6,  Model  and  Object  drawing ;  and  lessons  on  mathematical 

istruction  of  figures  in  advanced  division. 

Geoff raphi/.— Text  l)Ook  (introductory)  in  advanced  division.     For  all, 

orough  drill  in  the  general  geograi)hy  of  the  Hemisphere  maps. 

Ilistori/.—^^  British  American  "  text  book  and  "  Brief  History  of  England  " 
1  advanced  division. 

Arithmetic. — Common  School  Arithmetic,  Parts  II.  and  III.,  with 
jvaluation  and  fundamental  rules  of  Algebra  for  advanced  division. 

Book-keepina, — Simnle  set  for  advanced  division. 

Mumc. — At  least  eignt  soncs  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Lessons  on  Nature. — One  daily  to  all  pupils  on  one  or  other  subjecrsuch 
as :  Estimation  of  weights,  measures,  distances,  etc.,  properties  of  bodies, 
common  physical  phenomena,  local  representative  specimens  or  species  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world  in  the  locality,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Province,  and  the  bearing  of  those  on  our  industrial 
development,  etc.,  etc. ;  experiments,  etc.,  as  in  the  Introductory  Science 
Primer. 

For  a  Common  School  with  one  Teacher. 

(ungraded,  •* miscellaneous,"  or  "rural"  school.) 

[As  a  general  rule  there  should  Ive  at  least  four  classes  or  divisions  in 
such  a  scnool  ;  (a)  those  in  Reader  No.  5,  (b)  Header  No.  4,  (c)  Header 
No.  3,  and  (d)  Header  Nos.  2  and  1  and  Primer.  The  pupils  in  such  a 
school  must  be  drilled  to  move  without  the  loss  of  an  instant  of  time,  if  the 
teacher  is  to  be  successful.  There  cannot  be  the  leisure  of  a  graded  school 
in  it.] 

Readhuj, — (d)  Four  lessons  a  day,  very  short,  with  spelling,  fpummar  and 
compasition  questions  on  them  ;  (c)  three  short  lessons  in  like  manner  ; 
(b)  two  short  lessons,  one  from  Health  Header  No.  1,  with  full  range  of 
questions  on  them  ;  (a)  one  lesson  (Health  Header  No.  2  on  alternate  days), 
with  questions  covering  spelling,  definitions,  grammar,  analysis,  prosody 
and  composition,  more  or  less  partially. 

WHtin^  and  Drawing.— [a)  On  slate  or  paper  from  a  blackboard  or 
cards  during  specified  times  of  the  day  ;  (c)  same,  more  advanced  ;  (b)  copy 
books  i^nd  drawing  books,  once  each  day  ;  (a)  the  same  once  each  day. 

Latiff^ta(/e. — Text  book  only  in  (a)  and  once  a  day  or  every  other  day, 
with  written  compositions  in  (a)  and  (b)  as  indicated  in  the  other  courses. 
Class  instruction  or  essay  criticism  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Geo(frattht/.—  Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (d)  and  (c)  and  (b). 
Text  l>ook  tVice  a  week  (b)  and  (a). 

Jliston/. — Oral  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  to  (c)  and  (b).  Text  book 
twice  a  week  for  (a). 

Arithmetic. — Each  class  to  receive  attention  twice  a  day  as  a  class  from 
the  teacher  ;  (d)  a  very  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  (a)  more  time,  which  might 
vary  ^ith  the  difficulty  of  the  iK)ints  to  1x3  reasoned  out.  This  will  form 
the  yiain  subject  for  "  seat  work,"  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  witti  other 
classes. 

Music— At  least  twice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes.  Exercises  short  and 
often  are  more  useful  for  many  purjKxses  than  exercises  long  and  seldom. 

Lessons  on  Aature. — Once  every  day  so  as  to  select  during  the  year  the 
most  important  points  specified  in  the  uncontracted  course. 

Two  »i>ecimen  time  taoles  are  given  l>elow. 

SuGcjEHTivE  Time  Tables. 

-^   '^'^    AID  inexperienced  TEACHERS  AND  TRUSTEES.) 

i.orA.  for  a  rural  school  in  which  it  is 
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Tivtt  Table  A. 

[For  a  "rural"  or  " miscellaneous "  common  school  (of  eight   Grades 
.er^^up^  in  four  classes,  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  as  directed  on  the  previous 
l^^ige,  with  about  44  pupils  2  in  8th,  3  in  7th,  4  in  6th,  5  in  5th,  6  in  4th, 
^     in  3rd,  8  in  2nd,  and  9  in  Ist  grade.]. 


Time 

BOVH. 


it 

S  c 


900 
9.15 
9.30 
9.45 

laoo 

10.16 
10.20 


10.50 

10 

11.00 
1L16 
1L80 
11.85 

16 

16 

6 

25 

12.00 

eo 

15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
6 
80 


1.00 
1.06 
1.20 
1.86 

L60 

S.06 
S.10 


2J0 


140 
166 

3.06 

3.90 
8.86 

8.80 


6 

16 
16 
16 

16 

5 
20 


10 


16 

10 

16 

15 
16 

10 


RECITATIONS  TO  TKACHER. 


Monday. 

WednMday. 

Friday. 


Tuesday. 
Thoraday. 


Opening,  Song,  and  Roll-call. 
(d)  Beading,  Spelling,  etc. 

(») 

Song  and  Caliatbenica. 

(aX  (bX  (c),  and  (d),  Arithmetic,  etc. 


Silent  Work  at  Desk^  op  the 
foue  classes. 


(8) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d)| 


•1 


Aritti.        Aribb.        Spelling. 

Aritb.        Spelling 

Soellinff.   1 SDelllnff. 

Spelling. 
Drawing. 
Aritb. 

Spelling.    l>rawlng. 

1 ,.,.. 

»| •; * 

« 

&E0ES8. 


(a)aram.aDdAnal.  |  (a)  Laugnage. 
(d)  Beading,  Spelling,  etc. 

Mental  Arltbmetic. 
Writing.  ,       I  Drawing 


Arith. 


Aritb. 
Aritb. 


Aritb. 
Aritb. 


Aritb. 


NOON  Intermission. 


Song  and  BoU-call. 
Oeof  .,  etc.  (oral) 
(a+JOeog. 
(c)  Language. 


Hiat,  etc.  (ural).      MapDraw, 

a+)fll8t.  I 

d)  language.  'Langnage. 


a)  Tuea.  1  Uealtb  .a^uk 
W  Thura.  /  Reader.  *"*"* 


Aritb. 
Language. 


(b)        „ 

Song  and  Caliathenica. 
Aritb.,  Alg.,  B.K.,  or  Matb.  Drawing. 


I 


Aritb. 
language. 

Spelling. 


Aritb. 
Language 

Spelling. 


Beosss. 


'* Nature"  and  Science  leiaou  froni\ 
objects.  / 

Writing  or  Drawing  notes  on  lesaon. 


(d)  Beading,  Spell- 
ing, etc. 


^^ 


) 


•I 


(»).  (bX(c),and  (d),  IMath. 
Becitatiuns  (Bio-  j 
cutionaryX      on  '3Iatb. 
Fridays.  IMatb. 


'Math.        Arith. 
•Spelling. 


Spelling. 


AnDoanceinettta,  etc.,  and  6ong. 


f 
f 


Spellhig. 
Arith. 


.1 


NoteB  Of  I  Tmif  Table  A. 

^  Desk  work,  Mathematics,  when  teacher  is  not  engaged  with  the  class. 

t  Desk  work,  description  in  writing  (and  drawing  when  necessary)  of 
natural  objects  or  observations,  when  the  teacher  does  not  require  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  "  lesson  "  for  the  day.  Some  lessons  may  be 
adapted  to  all  classes,  others  to  the  .senior  or  junior.  When  an  elementary 
lesson  is  given  to  classes  (c)  and  (d),  the  classes  (a)  and  (b)  should  lx»  working 
on  a  written  description  ol  a  plant,  an  insect,  or  other  ijheuomeiui  observed, 
or  experiments  in  physics,  etc ,  with  dmwings.    And  vice  ve^rsa. 

1  CloM  (d)  may  be  nece.ssarily  made  of  two  or  three,  and  if  not  more 
suD-classes,  each  of  which  must  be  rapidly  taken  in  turn.  Some  in  their 
letters,  some  in  the  primer,  etc.,  but  all  must  receive  attention  in  these 
eatyectfr  tbree  or  four  times  a  day,ior  they  can  do  but  a  very  little  ..at  a 
tioM. 


4Mw 
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Beading  should  combine,  when  there  is  time,  spellin^N  definition  of  words, 
^mmatical  peculiarities,  etc.,  and  the  meaning  of  the  literature  and  useful 
ideas  in  it  should  always  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil.  See  General  Directions, 
70  and  71. 

Lanmioge. — See  General  Directions,  72.  The  "  desk  "  work  should  require 
every  day,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  the  pupil*s  thoughts  about  some- 
thing on  whicli  he  can  have  clear  ideas.  To  reaa  a  short  story,  or  choice  des- 
crii)tion  once,  to  the  class ;  giving  all,  say,  e^^actly  five  or  ten  uunutes  to  write 
rapidly  their  remembrance  of  it  substantially,  is  a  good  exercise  :  especially 
if  the  errors  are  corrected  before  the  class  or  otherwise  shortly  after.    Or  to 

five  them  an  object  or  a  picture  to  "  write  up  "  rapidly  in  a  limited  time, 
his  will  develop  facility  of  composition.  Some  grammar  and  analysis,  of 
course,  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  reasons  why 
some  methods  of  expression  are  better  than  othei*s. 

Mathematics. — Several  subjects  need  be  taken  up  only  for  a  mouth  or 
two,  such  as  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra,  accounts,  the  use  of  the 
mathematical  scales,  as  in  Allen's  Card  Scale,  and  the  compass  in  mathe- 
matical drawing.  Some  of  these  might  \ye  taken  instead  of  arithmetic,  say, 
in  the  afternoon,  or  on  alternate  days. 

High  School  ff'b/*^.— Where  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  done,  those 
studying  the  high  school  subjects  might  aid  the  teacher  with  some  of  the 
<'lasses  so  as  to  obtain  time  for  the  liigli  school  studies,  which  otherwise 
might  cut  down  the  time  given  each  class  too  mucL 

Lessons  on  Xature. — In  many  of  these  lessons  the  whole  school  may  profit- 
ably engage.  In  nearly  all  the  whole  senior  or  whole  junior  division  of  the 
whole  school  can  take  part.  A  skilful  teacher  can  thus  give  profitable 
object  lessons  to  several  grades  of  scholars  at  once ;  at  one  tune  giving  a 
Giude  V.  lesson,  at  another  time  a  Grade  VI.  or  Grade  VII.  or  Grade  VIII. 
lesson,  which  will  also  contain  enough  for  the  observation  and  interest  of 
Grade  I.,  Grade  II.,  Grade  III.,  and  Grade  IV.  pupils.  An  object  lesson 
given  to  the  highest  class  can  thus  to  a  certain  extent  be  made  a  good 
object  lesson  for  all  the  lower  classes.  The  older  pui)ils  will  see  more  and 
think  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  memorising  of  notes  or  facta 
merely  stated  to  pupils  is  strictly  forbidden  under  this  head.  Such 
memorising  is  i)ure  cram,  injurious  instead  of  being  useful.  The  teacher 
may  not  have  time  to  take  up  in  class  every  object  indicated  in  the  Nature 
Lessons  of  the  Course.  In  such  cases  the  pupils  should  be  pven,  say,  two 
or  three  objects  nearly  related  to  the  typical  sjxjcimen  examined  in  school 
with  direction  to  search  for  them  and  examine  them  at  home  as  illustrated 
in  specimen  class  lesson.  Without  much  exf»enditure  of  time  the  teacher 
can  note  that  this  work  has  been  honestly  attempted  to  Ije  done  by  each 
pupil.  The  lessons  mast  be  direct  from  nature  itself,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  who  can  save  time  in  bringiiig  tlie  pupils  to  the 
point  desired  from  his  own  more  mature  experience.  They  are  intended  to 
train  the  observing  and  inductive  faculties,  to  show  the  true  way  of 
discovering  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which  immecUately 
surrounds  us,  and  which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  reacting  upon  us  in  one 
manner  or  another.  This  knowlege  is  so  much  power  over  nature  from 
which  we  have  to  win  our  material  existence.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  any 
useful  philosophy. 

More  stress  lias  been  laid  on  the  natural  history  of  each  section  than  on 
elementary  physics  and  chemistry.  Not  because  physical  phenomena  arc 
less  imix)rtant,  but  because  the  elements  of  these  sciences  are  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  cheap  and  well  illustrated  guides 
to  practical  work  in  them  which  ^vill  suit  a  section  in  Nova  Scotia  as^  well 
as  one  in  England  or  in  the  United  »States.  But  there  are  no  such  simple 
guides  to  the  biologv  of  each  section,  and  many  of  its  other  scientific 
characters.  The  teacher  must  become  a  student  and  master  them  ;  for  they 
are  of  the  most  special  importance  in  developing  the  habits  of  accurate 
observations  from  childhood,  which  is  the  sounoest  basis  foi  any  career 
ranging  from  that  of  the  poet  and  professional  man  to  the  tiller  and  lord  of 
the  soil^  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer  and  the  inventor ;  and,  in 
developmg  in  connection  with  history  and  civics  an  intelligent  attachment 
even  to  the  soil  of  our  country. 
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Notes  and  Sicgge^tions  on  Time  Table  B.for  Miscellaneous  School. 

In  grouping  grades  it  may  be  found  better  to  group  differently  ;  as  II., 
III.,  IV.,  and  v.,  etc.  In  that  case  I.  would  be  taken  alone  ;  also  VIII. 
Or  VII.  and  VIII.  may  work  well  together,  while  VI.  would  be  taken 
alone. 

It  would  never  be  practicable  to  combine  Grades  I.  and  II.  in  reading,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  both  classes  read  the  same  lesson.  A  period  may  Ihj 
.set  apart,  as  in  the  table,  for  the  two  classes.  Then  Grade  T.  is  taken  first. 
Grade  II.  meanwhile  is  set  to  study  the  lesson,  or  to  copy  it.  At  the  close 
of  lesson  for  Grade  I.,  this  grade  is  sent  to  copy  lesson  just  read,  while 
Gi*ade  II.  reads.  The  projwrtion  of  time  given  to  each  grade  (I.  and  II.) 
will  vary  on  diflferent  days  according  to  circumstances,  such  as  slim 
attendance  of  one  grade  and  full  attendance  of  the  other. 

Deal  similarly  with  other  combinations  as  III.  and  IV.  If  they  cannot 
read  the  same  lesson  profitably,  take  the  lower  grade  first,  then  the  other. 
In  some  cases  the  bad  readei*s  of  the  advanced  grade  should  ^t  additional 
practice  bjr  reading  with  the  lower  grade  as  well  as  with  their  own.  Also 
clever  pupils  in  the  lower  grade  may  be  allowed  to  read  both  lessons,  and 
in  this  way  become  prepared  for  transfer  to  the  higher  grade  in  advance  of 
their  class. 

All  classes  are  taken  together  in  arithmetic.  That  is,  the  time  is  not 
divided  up  among  the  classes,  as  shown  in  the  time  table.  The  teacher 
takes  the  different  classes  in  such  order  and  for  such  length  of  time  as 
circumstanc«s  suggest. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  plan  in  English.  While  one  class  is  recitingor 
receiving  instruction,  others  have  some  kind  of  work  as  desk-work.  The 
teacher  may  sometimes  stop  the  desk-work  of  one  or  more  classes 
temporarily  and  invite  the  attention  of  these  classes  to  some  point  under 
discussion. 

Spelling  is  to  be  combined  with  every  lesson  to  some  extent,  especiallv 
with  the  reading  lessons  and  the  language  lessons.  Also  at  desk-work 
pupils  are  set  to  copy  from  books,  from  the  blackboard,  to  write  names  of 
objects,  plurals  of  nouns,  words  exemplifying  rules  of  spelling,  etc. 

High  School  Cubriculum. 

Special  Directions,  Year  Endin^^  July,  1899. 

The  subjects,  number  and  value  of  the  papers  for  the  different  High 
(School  examinations,  and  the  general  scoi^  oi  examination  questions,  are 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  which  follows.  Examination  questions 
may  dema,nd  description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  \*Titing  in  all  grades.  In 
any  subject^lso,  a  question  may  be  put  on  work  indicated  under  the  head 
of  General  Directions,  Course  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

GRADE  IX. 

1.  English  Langwige. — 100  :  [a]  The  Sir  Ro^er  De  Coverley  Papers  (35), 
and  Evangeline  (T.  C.  Allen  and  Co.),  with  cntical  study,  word  analysis, 
prosody  and  recitations ;  [b]  English  Composition  as  in  Dalgleish's  Intro- 
ductory, or  an  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  essays, 
abstracts,  and  general  correspondence,  so  as  to  develop  the  power  of  flaent 
and  correct  expression  in  wnting. 

2.  English  Gramniar. --'[00  :  Text  Book  [excepting  "notes*'  and  **appen- 
dix  *']  ^vith  easy  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 

.3.  Latin.-  \00  :  As  in  Collar  anrl  Daniell,  to  end  of  Chapter  LIIL,  or  any 
equivalent  grammar  \yith  very  easy  translation  and  coinixwition  exercises. 
[To  secure  uniformity  in  pronmiciation  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic)  pronuncia* 
tion  of  Latin  is  recommended  to  be  used  in  all  grades.] 

4.  JFVcncA.— 100  :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progressive  Course,  First  Tear,  witb 
Progressive  Reader,  First  Year,  Sections  I  to  15  (MacMillan  and  Co.). 
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5.  Hirioru  and  (JtiAimphij.-    -.  [a]  Text  liook  of  Britisli  History  uj)  to  the 
House  of  Tudor,  ana  oral  lessons  on  "How  Canada  is  Governed."    [b] 
CTeography  of  North  America  and  Euroi>e  as  in  Text  Book. 

0.  Scienct,—\^ :  [a =30]  Physics  as  in  Balfour  Stewart's  Primer  [b=70l 
IBotany  as  in  Grays  How  Plants  Grow,  substituting  for  the  details  of 
•"'  Flora,"  Part  II.,  common  or  prescribed  native  plants  ;  or  Spotton's. 
Drawing  of  parts  of  plants. 

7.  2>m?t»t*n^an^^ooA'-X:cc/>//t^.— 100:  [a=20]  Construction  of  geometrical 
figures  and  solution  of  mensuration  and  trigonometrical  problems  by  mathe- 
^inatical  instruments,  and  T.  C-.  Allen's  Card  Scale.  [b^SOl  High  School 
IJrawing  Coiurse  No.  1,  with  model  and  object  drawing  and  ^fanual  Train- 
ing No.  2  completed,  [c  =  50]  Commercial  forms  and  writing,  with  Single 
lEntry  Book-keeping  Problems. 

8.  Arithmetic. — 100  :  As  in  Hamblin  Smith  to  end  of  Section  21  (with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  metric  system,  which  ^ill  be  recpiired  in  all 
grades). 

9.  Alfft/jm,— 100 :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebm  to  end 
of  Chapter  XVI. 

10.  Geo.netry,— 100  :  Euclid  I.,  with  very  easy  exercises,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens  to  page  86. 

A^o^«.— Latin  and  French  are  optional  ;  all  others  imperative.  The 
minimum  aggregate  for  a  "pass"  is  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

GRADE  X. 

1.  Enffli^sh  Language. — 100  :  [a]  Same' subjects  as  in  previous  grade,  but 
more  advanced  scholarship  required.  [Comix)sition  as  in  Dalgleish's 
Advanced,  or  an  ecjuivalent  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  readiness  and  accuracy  in  written  narrati>'e, 
description,  exposition,  and  general  correspondence.] 

2.  English  U-ramniar, — 100;  Text  Book  (excepting  "appendix")  com- 
pleted with  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 

3.  Lati-n.—lOO :  As  in  Collar  and  Daniel,  complete,  and  "  Caesar's  Inva- 
8ion  of  Britain,"  by  Welch  and  Duffield  (MacMillan  and  Co.,  London). 

4.  Greek, — 100 :  As  in  Frost's  Greek  Primer  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston), 
to  end  of  Part  III.,  or  Initia  Graeca,  Part  I. 

5.  French, — 100 :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progi'essive  Course,  second  year,  with 
Ph)gre88ive  Reader,  first  year,  selections  16  to  62. 

6.  German. — 100 :  As  m  Fasnacht's  First  Year  (MacMillan  end  Co.). 

7.  HiiUynj  and  Geography, — 100  :  [a]  Text  Book  of  British  History  from 
the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  present  time,  [b]  Text  Book  of  Geography, 
excepting  North  America  and  Europe. 

8.  Science. — 100  :  [a =70]  Chemistry  as  in  Williams,  but  with  25  per  cent. 
^f  optional  questions  at  examination.  [b  =  30]  Mineralogy  as  in  Crosbj'^s 
CJonunon  Rocks,  or  Agricultural  Chemistry  as  in  Tanner. 

9.  Di-awing  and  Book-keejnng. — 100:  [a]  Mathematical  drawing  as  in 
l>revious  grade,  but  more  advanced  ;  Faimce's  Mechanical  Drawing  recom- 
^^ended  to  teachers  for  "  proper  use  of  instruments  "  and  problems.  High 
^School  Drawing  Course,  No.  2,  and  model  and  object  drawing,  with  simple 
•^rawing  from  Nature.  Q)]  Book-keeping:  Double  Entry  forms  and 
^^Toblems. 

10.  Arithmetic— \0O :  Text  Book  complete  without  appendix. 

11.  Algel^ra. -100:  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  to  end  of 
^;hapter  XXVII. 

12.  Geometry.— \00  :  Euclid  1.,  II.,  and  111.  to  Prop.  :^0,  as  in  Hall  and 
^Stevens. 

Xote.—laXm,  Greek,  French,  and  (iennjin  optional  •  all  others  impera- 
tt  ive.    The  minimum  for  a  pass,  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 

GRADE   XI. 

1.  English  Literature, — 100  :  Authoi-s  prescribed  from  year  to  year,  with 
critical  study,     [a =801     Milton's    L' Allegro,  II  Pensoroso,  Comus   and 
Xycidas.    Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.    [b  =  20]  A  general  acquaintan  q 
>nth  the  pre»cril)efl  literature  of  the  previous  giade,  as  alx>ve. 
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2.  English  Grammar.— 100 :  History  of  English  Lanmiage  and  Text 
Book,  completed,  with  difficult  exercises,  [b]  History  of  lUnglish  Litera- 
ture, as  in  Meiklejohn. 

3.  Latin. — 100 :  Grammar  and  easy  composition  irnrtly  based  on  Prose 
author  read. 

4.  Latin. — 100 :  [a]  Cajsar's  De  Bell.  Gall.,  Books  U,  and  III.,  and  [b] 
Virgil's  iEneid,  Book  III. ;  with  grammatical  and  critical  questions. 

5.  Greek. — 100  :  Grammar  and  easy  composition  based  imrtly  on  author 
read  and  Frost's  Primer  completed. 

6.  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II.,  with  grammatical  and  critical 
rjuestions. 

7.  French. — 100  :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Progressive  Course,  Third  Year,  with 
Souvestre's  Un  Philasophe  Sous  les  Toits  (MacMillan  and  Co.) 

8.  German.— 100 :  As  in  Fasnacht's  Second  Year  (MacMillan  and  Co.). 

9.  History  and  Geography.— \00  :  General  History  and  Geography  as  in 
Swinton. 

10.  Phynology. — 100 :  Ah  in  prescribed  text,  "Martin's  Human  Body  an«l 
the  Effects  of  Narcotics." 

11.  Physics. — 100 :  As  in  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science. 

12.  PracttAxil  Mathematics. — 100  :  As  in  Eaton. 

13.  Algehra  and  Arithmetic. — 100  :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary 
Algebra. 

14.  Geometry. — 100  :  Euclid  I.  to  IV.  with  exercises,  the  more  important 
definitions  and  algebraic  demonstrations  of  Euclid  V.,  and  Euclid  Vl.  (text) 
to  Prop.  19,  as  in  Hall  and  Stevens. 

Note. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  optional  \  all  others  impera- 
tive. The  minimum  aggregate  for  a  pass,  400,  with  no  subject  below  25. 
The  examination  on  this  syllabus  may  also  be  known  as  the  J  unior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School. 

GRADE  XII. 

The  examination  on  this  syUabiis  may  be  known  as  the  Senior  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  High  School.  This  ix)rtion  of  the  coarse  of  study  may 
be  profitably  undertaken  on  the  lines  best  adapted  to  the  staff  of  InstructorM 
or  the  demands  of  students  in  the  larger  High  Schools  or  County  Academies. 
There  is  in  this  grade  a  bifurcation  of  the  course  into  a  classical  side  and  a 
scientific  side,  with  minor  options  leading  to  the  certificates  of  "A'' 
(classical)  and  "  A  "  (scientific)  respectively. 

(a.)  impbbative  poe  both  sides. 

1.  English  Langtiage. — 100  :  As  in  Lounsbury's  English  Langua^,  with 
prescribed  authors.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tables  :  The  Prologue  in  detail 
(as  in  Skeat's  Shilling  Edition^  ;  with  a  general  knowledge  of  tne  following 
Tales  :  1,  Knight's  -2,  Monk  s  ;  3,  Clerk's  ;  4,  Squire's  ;  5,  Man  of  Law's  ; 
6,  Pardoner's  (any  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales). 

2.  English  Literature. — 100  :  Stop^ord  Brooke's  Primer  (latest  edition), 
with  prescribed  authors.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums  ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Milton  ;  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  British  History. — 100  :  As  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  and  Clement's  History  of  Canada. 

4.  Psychology. — 100  :  As  in  James's  Text  Book  of  Psychology  (MacMillan 
and  Co.,  London),  or  Maher's  (Stoneyhurst  Series). 

5.  Sanitary  Science. — 100  :  As  in  the  Ontario  Manual  of  Hygiene. 

(b.)  imperative  for  classical  side. 

1  Latin  Composition. — 100  :  Grammar  as  in  Bennett,  and  Compoaitioii 
as  in  Bradley's  Arnold,  or  equivalents.    Latin  translation  at  sight. 

2.  Tacittts. — 100 :  Agricoia  and  Germania. 

3.  Cicero.— 100  :  Pro  Milone.* 

4.  Ftr^.—lOO  ;  iEneid,  Books  V.  and  VI. 
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5.  i^oiYia?.— 100 :  Odes.    Books  II.  and  IV.* 

6.  Roman  History  and  Geography.— \Q0  :  As  in  Liddeirs. 

7.  Greek  Compontu>n,—lOO  :  Grammar  as  in  Goodwin  and  composition 
*mi*  in  Fletcher  and  Nicholson,  or  equivalents.    Greek  translation  at  sight. 

8.  Xenophon,— 100 :  Hellenica  Books  I.  and  II.  (Clarendon  Press). 

9.  Plafo.~lOO :  The  Apolog>'  and  Crito.* 

10.  Sophocles, — 100:  Ajax. 

1 1.  fjitcian  HUt^nry  ait/f  Geofjraphy, — 100  :  As  in  Smith's. 

(C.)  IMPERATIVE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  8IDK. 

1.  Physics,— 100 :  As  in  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics. 

±  Chemistry.— -lOO :  As  in  Storer  ana  Lindsay's  Elementary. 

3.  5otony.~100 :  iVs  in  The  Essentials  of  Botanv  by  Bessey  (Henry  Holt 
aand  Co.,  New  York,  latest  edition)  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  representa- 
tive species  of  the  Nova  Scotia  flora. 

4.  Zoology, — 100  :  As  in  Dawson[s  Hand  Book,  with  dissection  of  Nova 
Scotian  species^s  in  ColtonV  Practical  Zoology. 

5.  Ger/offy,— 100  :  As  in  Sir  William  Dawson's  Hand  Book  of  Canadian 
Geology  (excepting  the  details  relating  to  other  Provinces  from  i»age  167  to 
:?35). 

().  Astronomy, — 100  :  As  in  Young's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

7.  Navigation, — 100  :  As  in  Norie's  Epitome. 

8.  Trigonometry, — 100 :  Locke's  Elementanr  Trigonometry. 

9.  Altjehra, — 100  :  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra,  omitting  "  *  " 
liaragraphs  and  chapters  xxvii.  to  xxxi. 

10.  Geometry,— 100 :  Euclid,  particularly  VI.  <fe  XI.,  as  in  Hall  and 
Stevens,  with  exercises  "  Loci  and  their  Equations,"  as  in  Chapter  T.  Went- 
worth's  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry. 


(D.)  OPTIONAL  FOR  EITHER  SIDE. 

1.  French  Grammar  and  Composition, — 100. 

2.  French  Authors.  —  100:  Voltaire's  Charles    XII.,    and    Corneille's 
Horace, 

3.  German  Grammar  and  Composition, — 100 :  As  in  Joynes-Meissner  or 
^c|uivalent. 

4.  Geinnan  Authors, — 100:  Wildenbruch's  Kinderthranen  (Freund  and 
•^edcell,  Berlin);  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  and  Fritz  auf  Ferien  by 
K^bette  von  Biilow. 

To  pass  Grade  A  (scientific)  a  minimum  aggregate  of  1000  must  be  made 
k  twenty  papers,  including  all  in  groups  (A)  and  (C-)  and  any  other  five 

l.>iipers. 

To  pass  Grade  A  (classical)  a  mininumi  aggi-egate  of  1000  must  be  made 
^^n  twenty  pai)ers,  including  all  in  groups  (.\)  and  (B)  and  any  other  four 
pers. 

No  pai>er  should  fall  below  25  (see  Reg.  10  under  Api)endix  C  below). 
For  Grade  A  (classical  and  scientific),  all  the  subjects  in  group  (D)  must 
ve  been  taken  as  well  as  those  in  (A),  (B),  and  (C).     No  i>aper  to  fall 
low  50. 

GRADE  "a"  by  partial  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  candidate  at  the  Provincial  Examination  who  makes  an  a^egate  of 

.jJO  on  any  ten  papers  of  the  "  A  "  syllabus,  and  an  aggregate  otSOO  on  a 

^lifferent  set  of  ten  papers  of  the  syllabus  at  a  subsequent  examination,  or 

^^vho  makes  an  aggregate  of  1000  on  twenty  papers  of  the  syllabus,  or  who 

^^las  already  taken  an  A  (cl),  an  A  (sc),  or  an  "  A  "  License,  ma^-  thereafter 

present  himself  for  examination  on  any  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  may 

"^ot  have  made  at  least  50  per  cent,  at  a  previous  examination  ;  and  so  long 

\  the  Council  of  PubHc  Instruction  deems  the  character  of  the  examination 

*  For  1900  Cicero.— Agminst  Catiline,  I.  to  IV. 

'  f  ora«e.-4atlrM,  Books  I.,  omitting  the  2n(l  and  8th  Satirea,  and  Book  II. 
"  T»iieFd««.-BookVn. 
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on  the  subject*)  not  mateiially  changed,  all  the  valuation  marks  50  per  cent, 
or  above  made  on  each  subiect  at  the  said  and  following  examinations  may 
be  incorporated  into  a  single  certificate,  provided  at  least  50  per  cent  be 
made  on  each  of  the  (twenty)  subjects  required  for  the  Grades  A  (cl),  or  A 
(sc),  or  on  each  of  the  (thirty)  subjects  in  the  full  course  for  A  (cl  and  sc). 


UNIVERSITY   MATRICULATION. 

The  leading  universities  and  collies  of  the  Provinces  have  agi'ced  to  acceiit 
the  Grade  B  or  Junior  leaving  High  School  certificate  in  lieu  of  their 
Matriculation  examination,  when  the  certificate  indicates  a  pass  on  each 
subject  required  by  the  particular  matriculation  standard  concerned.  For 
example,  a  university  may  fix  50  or  60  per  cent,  more  or  less  in  Latin. 
Greek,  or  any  other  subject,  as  it«  standard.  Again,  a  candidate  may  fail 
to  take  a  "  pass"  High  bchool  C'ertificate  through  a  low  mark  in  a  suDJect 
not  required  for  matriculation,  yet  make  sufficient  high  marks,  as  sho^ivn  by 
his  "  examination  record,"  on  the  subjects  reciuired  to  admit  hini  to  the 
university.  This  constitutes  a  p>ractical  afiuiation  of  the  Public  High 
Schools  with  the  Universities,  which  will  save  division  of  energy  in  many 
high  schools,  while  it  will  place  each  of  the  Universities  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  public  schools. 


APPENDIX  C. 

THE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS,   1898. 

Provincial  Examination  of  High  School  Students. 

Keci.  1.  "High  School  Students"  will  be  held  to  mean  all  pupils  who 
l)asse<l  the  regular  County  Academy  Entrance  Examination,  or  who  are 
certified  by  a  Public  School  teacher  as  having  completed  one  or  more  years 
of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study. 

Keo.  ±  A  terminal  examination  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners 
shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  on  subjects  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years  of  the  High  School  Curriculum,  to  be  known  as 
(jlrades  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  resi>ectively  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  Giudes  D 
C,  B  and  A  respectively,  of  the  High  Schools. 


Reg.  3.   The  examination  sessions  shall  commence  each  day  at  nine 


TeiKrheis    on  Saturday  following ;  and  shall  l>e  conducted,  according  to 
instructions,  under  a  Deputy  Examiner  aj)pointed  by  the  Sui>erintenaent 


Liverpool;  18,  Lockef)ort ;  19,  Lunenburg;  :J0^  Maitland  ;  ^1,  Margaree 
Forks  ;  22,  Middletouj  23,  New  Gla.sgow  ;  24,  Jsorth  Sydney  ;25,  Oj5ord; 
26,  Parrsboro  ;  27.  Pictou  ;  28,  Port  Hawkesbury ;  29,  Port  Hood  •  30, 
River  John  ;  31,  Sheet  Harbor ;  32,  Shelburne  ;  33,  Sherbrooke  ;  34,  »Stel- 
larton  ;  35,  Springhill ;  36,  Sydney ;  37,  Tatamagouche ;  38,  Tniro ;  39, 
Windsor  ;  40,  Wolfville  ;  41,  'iarmouth. 

lUr..  4.  (fi)  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Provincial  High  School 
Examination  must  be  made  on  the  i)rescril>ed  form  to  the  Inspector  within 
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\v'hose  district  the  exauiination  station  to  be  attended  is  situated,  not  later 
than  the  24th  day  of  May. 

(6)  Candidates  applying  for  the  Grade  D  examination,  or  for  the  same 
^ade  written  for  unsuccessfully  at  a  nrevious  examination,  or  for  the  next 
j2rrade  above  the  one  already  successfully  passed  by  them,  shall  be  admitted 
^ree.  But  a  candidate  who  has  not  passed  Grade  D  must  have  his  appli- 
<^tion  for  C  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ;  if  he  has  passed  neitner 
D  nor  C  the  application  for  B  must  be  accompanied  by  two  dollars  ;  and  if 
lie  has  passed  neither  D,  C,  nor  B.  the  application  for  A  must  be  accom- 
ponied  by  three  dollars.  Generally,  one  dollar  must  accompany  the  appli- 
<^ation  for  each  grade  before  the  one  applied  for,  which  the  candidate  nas 
Tiot  regularly  passed. 

(c)  For  the  Teachers'  ^Minimum  Professional  Qualification  Examination 
a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required,  but  it  should  not  be  forwarded  with  the 
Application,  it  having  been  found  more  convenient  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
Deputy-Examiner  on  the  Satiu-day  when  the  candidate  presents  himself  for 
examination,  the  Deputy-Examiner  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Super- 
intendent with  his  report. 

(cf;  The  prescribed  form  of  application,  which  can  be  freely  obtained 
from  the  Education  Department  through  the  Inspectors,  shall  contain  a 
certificate  which  must  be  signed  by  a  licensed  teacher  having  at  least  the 
grade  of  scholarship  applied  for  by  the  candidate,  whose  legal  name  must 
be  carefully  and  fully  written  out.  If  the  application  is  defective  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  the  proper  fee,  or  on  account  of  the  omission  or 
incorrect  statement  of  any  fact  called  for  in  the  prescribed  form,  the 
application  is  null  and  void,  and  even  should  the  Deputy-Examiner  admit 
the  candidate  pro\'isionally  to  the  examination,  his  papers  will  be  intercepted 
at  the  Elducation  Office. 

(e)  When  a  candidate  presents  himself  for  examination  and  his  name  is 
not  found  on  the  official  list  as  having  made  regular  application  in  due 
time,  the  Deputy-Examiner  may  admit  him  to  the  exannnation  provision- 
ally on  his  written  statement  that  application  was  regularly  made  in  due 
^I'me  and  on  the  jiayment  of  one  dollar,  which  are  to  be  transmittal  with 
the  Deputy's  report  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  if  such  candidate's  state- 
nient  is  proven  to  be  correct,  the  error  being  due  to  causes  beyond  his 
Control,  uie  dollar  shall  be  returned  and  his  iiapers  shall  be  forwarded  to 
^he  Provincial  Examiners. 

(/)  Prescribed  form  of  Application.    (See  l>elow,) 

Reg.  5.  Each  Inspector  shall  forward,  not  later  than  June  laty  to  the 
laperintendent  of  Education,  a  list  of  the  api)licatic»ns  received  for  each 
K-^ade  of  examination  at  each  station  within  his  district,  on  a  form  to  be 
^Xxpplied  from  the  Education  Office,  transmitting  therewith  all  moneys, 
~  iving  didy  classified  and  checked  the  same  in  the  form  aforesaid. 

Rbo.  6.  The  Deputy  Examiner,  when  authorised  by  the  Sujx'rinteirdent 
Education,  shall   have    power  to  employ  an   assistant   or  assistants, 
lio  shall  receive  two  dollars  [>er  day  for  the  time  so  employed. 

KEfi.  7.   Tlie  Sui>erintendent   of    Education  shall   have  ])repai'e(l  and 

lilted  suitable  examination  questions  for  each  grade  at  each  examination, 

accordance  with  the  prescriWl  course  of  study,  and  shall  also  forward 

■*  jfc  each  Deputy  Examiner  a  sufficient  supply  of   the  printed  questions, 

''Cigether  witJi  copies  t)f  such  rules  and  instiiictions  as  may  be  necessary  for 

^^e  due  conduct  of  the  examination. 

Reg.  8.  The  maximum  value  of  each  pajjer  shall  lie  100;  and  the  num- 

red  questions  comi)osing  it  shall  be  constructed  with  tho  intention  of 

Biking  each  ecfual  in  value  thou«j:li  iu>t  necessarily  of  e(jnal  difficulty, 

hus,  when  5  questions  constitute  <me    paper,  the  value  of   each    when 

miswered  accurately  with  reasonable  fulness  and  in  good  form  will  be  20, 
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no  matter  whether  it  should  be  easier  or  more  difficult  than  its  fellow 
•juestions. 

Reg.  9.  Each  examiner  shall  mark  distinctly  by  coloured  pencil  or  ink  at 
the  left-hand  margin  of  each  Question  on  the  candidate's  paper  its  value  on 
the  foregoing  assumption ;  and  shall  sum  ud  the  total,  placing  it  on  the 
Imck  of  the  sheet ;  and  underneath,  tlie  number  of  misspelled  or  obscurely- 
written  words,  which  number  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  for  the  true 
Talue  of  the  paper.  Thus,  should  the  sum  of  the  marks  of  a  paper  be  54, 
-and  the  misspelled  or  obscurely-written  words  be  6,  the  marks  on  the  back 
would  stand  as  follows,  e.g.y  English  Grammar  [54-6]  =  48. 

REci.  10.  To  make  a  "  pass  "  in  the  grade  of  examination  applied  for,  the 
i^indidate  must  make  at  least  ike  minimum  aggi*egate  of  the  grade  and  at 
least  a  minimum  of  26  on  each  imperative  subject  or  paper  of  the  grade  ; 
but  this  minimum  of  25  may  be  lowered  one  unit  for  every  50  the  candi- 
date'^ aggregate  may  be  above  the  "minimum  aggregate  in  the  case  of 
Grade  A,  and  for  every  25  in  the  cases  of  Grades  B,  C,  and  D.  A  mark 
lielow  25  on  any  optional  subject  will  not  be  counted  in  the  aggregate. 

Rec;.  11.  Candidates  failing  to  make  a  i)ass  in  the  grade  apjilied  for  may 
l)e  ranked  as  making  a  ywiss  in  the  next  gi-ade  below,  provided  75  per  cent, 
of  the  minima  be  made  ;  and  as  making  a  pass  on  the  grade  second  IhjIow, 
proNided  50  per  cent,  of  the  minima  l)e  made. 

Rec;.  12.  Each  candidate  shall  receive  froiu  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  a  certificate  containing  the  marks  given  in  each  subject  by  the 
examiners,  and  the  High  School  Grade  which  the  candidate  may  have 
successfully  "  passed."  If  the  candidate  has  not  **  passed,"  the  certificate 
will  not  bear  tne  head  title  "  High  School  Certificate  "  with  the  anus  of 
the  Education  Department. 

Reg.  13.  Candidates  for  High  School  Certificates  will  be  expected  to  pass 
the  various  grades  in  order.  Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examinations  of  the  higher  grades  without  evidence  of  their  proficiency  in 
tha  subjects  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Reg.  14.  The  subjects,  number,  and  values  of  the  papers  for  the  differeiil 
^^raminations,  and  the  general  scope  of  examination  questions,  are  indicated 
^y  the  prescribed  High  School  curriculum.    Examination  may  demand 
description  by  drawing  as  well  as  by  writing  in  all  grades. 


Provincial  Examination  Rules. 

COMMENT. 


No  envelopes  shall  be  used  to  enclose  papers.    One  hour  is  the  maximum 
^^ne  allowea  for  writing  each.    One  sheet  of  foolscap  will  therefore  hold 
'^  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  written  on  any  ))aper,  if  it  is  properly  put 


1.  Candidates   shall    present    themselves  at    the    examination    room 
>mctaally  half  an  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  first  paper  of  the  grade 

which  they  are  to  write,  at  which  time  the  deputy  examiner  shall 

i^  each  a  seat,  and  a  number  which  shall  represent  the  candidate's 

nae,  and  must  therefore  be  neither  forgotten  nor  changed.    The  candi- 

.tea    who  present   themselves  shall   be  numbered  from  1   onwards  in 

order  (without  a  hiatus  for  absent  applicants,  who  cannot  be 

after  the  numbering)  beginning  with  the  A's,  then  coming  to  the 

'a,  Ca,  and  D's  in  order. 

2.  Candidates  shall  be  seated  before  the  instant  at  which  the  examina- 
>on  is  fixed  to  begin.    No  candidate  late  by  the  fraction  of  a  minute  has 

^^e  right  to  claim  adniission  to  the  examination  room,  and  any  candidate 
^ ^saving  the  room  during  the  progress  of  any  examination  must  first  send 
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his  or  her  paper  to  the  deputy    examiner,    and   not    return    until    the 
beginning  oi  tne  next  pajjer. 

3.  Candidates  shall  provide  themselves  with  (for  their  own  exclusive  use) 
pens,  pencils,  mathematical  instruments,  rulers,  ink,  blotting-paper,  and  a 
supply  of  good  heavy  foolscap  paper  of  the  size  thirteen  inches  by  eight. 

4.  Each  candidate's  paper  must  consist  of  one  sheet  of  such  foolscap, 
which  may  be  written  on  both  sidesL  and  must  contain  no  separate  sheets 
or  portions  of  sheets  unless  inseparably  attached  so  as  to  form  one  paper. 
Neat  wilting,  and  clear,  concise  answers  are  much  more  likely  to  secure 
high  values  from  examiners  than  extent  of  s]»ace  covered  or  a  multiplicity 
of  words. 

5.  Each  such  paper  must  be  exactly  folded,  1st  by  doubling,  bottom  to 
top  of  page,  pressing  the  fold  (paper  now  6i  by  8  inches) ;  2nd  by  doubling 
again  in  tne  same  direction,  x^ressing  the  fold  flat  so  as  to  give  the  size  of 
3j  by  8  inches. 

6.  Finally  the  paper  must  be  exactly  endorsed  as  follows  :  A  neat  line 
should  be  drawn  across  the  end  of  the  folded  paper  i  inch  from  its  upper 
margin.  Within  this  space,  3i  inches  by  ^  inch,  there  must  be  written  in 
very  distinct  characters,  1st,  the  letter  indicating  the  grade,  2nd,  the 
candidate's  number,  and  3rd,  a  vacant  parenthesis  of  at  least  one  incb^ 
within  which  the  deputy  examiner  shaU  alterwards  place  the  private  symbm 
indicating  the  station.  Immediately  underneath  this  space  and  close  to  it 
should  be  neatly  written  the  title  or  subject  of  the  paper. 

For  example,  candidate  No.  18  writing  for  B  (Grade  XT.)  on  Algebra 
should  endorse  his  pai)er  as  shown  lielow  :— 


«    I 


7.  The  subject  title,  grade  and  candidate's  No.  may  be  written  within 
over  the  commencement  of  the  paper  also  ;  but  any  sign  or  writing  meant 
to  indicate  the  candidate's  name,  station,  or  personality  may  cause  the 
rejection  of  the  paper  before  it  is  even  heut  to  the  examiners. 

8.  Any  attemjit  to  give  or  receive  information,  even  should  it  be  unsuc- 
cessful, the  presence  of  books  or  notes  on  the  person  of  a  candidate,  or 
within  his  reach  during  exaniination,  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
examination  rules,  and  will  justify  the  deputy  examiner  in  rejecting  the 
candidate's  papers,  and  dismissing  liini  from  further  attendance.  No 
dishonest  i)erson  is  entitled  to  a  provincial  certificAto  or  teacher's  licence. 
And  where  dishonesty  at  examination  is  proven,  provincial  certificates 
already  obtained  and  licences  based  on  them  will  be  cancelled. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  for  candidates  to  copy  papers  on  account  of 
erasures  or  corrections  made  upon  them.  Neat  corrections  or  cancelling  of 
erroi*»  will  allow  a  paper  to  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  examiner 
as  if  half  the  time  were  lost  in  copying  it.  Answers  or  results  without 
the  written  work  necessary  to  find  them  will  be  assumed  to  be  only  guesses, 
and  will  be  valued  accordingly. 

10.  Candidates  are  forbidden  to  ask  questions  of  the  deputy  examiner 
with  respect  to  tyjjographical  or  other  errors  which  may  sometimes  occur  in 
examination  questions.  The  examiner  of  the  pai)er  alone  will  be  the  jud^e 
of  the  candidate's  ability  as  indicated  by  his  treatment  of  the  error.  No 
candidate  will  suffer  for  a  blunder  not  his  own, 
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1 1.  Candida too  desiriog  to  si>eak  with  the  deputy  examiner  will  hold  up 
the  hand.  Communication  between  candidates  at  examination,  even  to  the 
extent  of  passing  a  ruler  or  making  signs,  is  a  violation  of  the  rules.  Any 
such  necessary  communication  can  be  held  through  the  deputy  examiner  only. 

12.  Candidates  should  remember  that  the  deputy  examiner  cannot 
overlook  a  suspected  violation  of  the  rules  of  examination  without  violation 
of  his  oath  of  office.  No  consideration  of  personal  friendship  or  ])ity  can 
therefore  be  expected  to  shield  the  guilty  or  negligent. 

13.  All  candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  in  and  sign  the  following 
certificate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  to  be  sent  in  with  the  last 
paper: 


CERTIFICATE. 

Examination  Station  Date July,  189  . 

Candidate's  No.  (        ). 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  not  omitted  in  my  course  of  study  any  of 
the  imperative  subjects  in  the  prescribed  High  School  Cunuculum  up  to 
Grade.......  for  which  I  have  now  been  writing,  and  that  I  already  hold  a 

Provincial  Certificate  of  Grade * 

I  also  do  truly  and  solemnly  affirm  that  in  the  present  examination  1 
have  not  used,  or  had  in  the  Examination  Koom,  any  book,  printed  paper, 
portfolio,  manuscript,  or  notes  of  any  kind,  bearing  on  any  subject  of 
examination  :  that  I  have  neither  given  aid  to,  nor  soug:ht  nor  received  aid 
from  any  fellow-candidate ;  that  1  have  not  wilfully  violated  any  of  the 
rules,  but  have  performed  my  work  honestly  and  in  good  faith. 

Name  in  full                      1 
(unthout  contraction  vn  any  of  its  part4i)J 


P.O.  to  which  memo,  or  certificate  is  to  be  sent. 


*  A  Teacher's  Licence  is  a  Prov.  Certificate  of  the  same  ^ade  as  its  class 
ff^  no  licence  or  certificate  ii  held,  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  in  with  a  dash. 
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Time  Table. 

PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATION,  BEGINNING  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  JCJLY,  1808. 


TIME. 


o 


GRADE    A. 


COUNTY  ACADEMY  ENTRANCE. 


A.3f. 

9.00to  lO.lOii 

10.10,,  11.  lOil 

11.15,,  12.16 


S 


M 


•/I 

as 


P.  31 
2.00  to' 8.00 
8.10.,    4.10 
4.16,,    6.16 


Roman  History. 

Chemiity. 

Xenophon. 


Greek  Uiitory. 

Botany. 

Uomer. 


English. 


Mathematici. 


Q.OOto  10.00,   Cicero. 
10.10,,  11.10    Zoology. 
i|ll.l5  .,  12  15    Navigation. 


Drawing,  «tc. 
Geography  and  History. 


P.M. 

i  2.00  to  8.00:  Plato. 

3.10  ,,   4.10  8anitary  Science. 

I  4.15 ,,   5.15  Astronomy. 


A.N. 
8. 80  to  9.00  > 


Useful  Knowledge. 


Seating  of  Grade  B,  0  and  D. 


A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 
10.«  0  „  11.10 
11.16  „  12.16 


P.M. 
2.00  to  3.00 
8.10  „  4.10 
4.16  .,  6.15 


—      .               — 

A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 

10.10  „  11.10 

11.16  „  12.15 

P.M. 
2.00  to  8.00 
8.10  „  4.10 
4.15  „  6.15 

Algebra. 

Latin  Composition 

French  Authors. 


English  Language. 
French  Compos'n. 
Geology. 


Geometry. 

Greek  Composition 

Tacitns. 


Physics. 

German  Compos'n. 

Virgil. 


Algebra. 
Latin  Compos'n. 


Eng.  Language. 
French. 
Greek  Authors. 


Algebra. 
Latin. 


Eng.  Language. 
JYench. 


Algegra. 
Latin. 


Eng.Langnage. 
French. 


A.M.         i| 

9.00  to  10.00    Trigonometry. 
10.10  „  11.10    Psychology. 
11.15,,  12. 15    Horace. 


1  '                                                                        • 

I,                                        1 

Georoetr}'.            :'  Geometry.            i 
Latin  Authors.        Greek.                  ! 
1 

Geometry. 

\i 

Physics. 
German. 
Greek  Compos'n. 

Science. 
German. 

Scieuc*. 

' 

I 
Prac.  Math. 

Arithmetic.          ; 

Arithmetic. 

Physiohjgy. 


Drawing  d  B.K.  ■!  Draw'g  &  B.K. 


P.M. 
2.00  108.00     IHtish  ilibtury. 
8.10  „  4.10     English  Literature. 
4.16  „  6.16  I'  German  Authors. 


Geog.  and  Hist. 
English  Gram. 


Gecg.  and  Hist. 
English  Gram. 


Geog.  and  Hiat. 
Sni^lah  Gram. 


9: 


I! 


A.M. 

9.00  to  10.00 

10.10  „  11.10 

11.16  „  1S.16 


M.  P.  Q.  EXAMINATION. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance. 
Sehool  Law  and  Manaffement. 
Theory  and  Practice  or  Teaching. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REGULATIONS    OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STRUCTION REFERRING  TO  COUNTY  ACADEMIES. 

[1.]  A  CVjuuty  Academy  is  the  high  school  in  a  county  which  under  the 
statute  is  entitled  to  draw  a  special  grant,  called  the  academic  grant,  when 
the  following  regulations  are  satisfactorily  observed. 

Beg.  1.  The  board  of  trustees  or  commissioners  of  a  school  section  in 
which  a  county  academy  is  situated,  in  order  to  draw  the  academic  grant 
authorized  by  the  statute,  shall  make  satisfactory  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  common  school  pupils  within  the  section,  as  well  as  for  all 
(lualified  high  school  students  A^ithin  the  county,  who  may  present  them- 
selves for  aomission. 

Beg.  2.  The  buildings,  gi'ounds,  outhouses,  class  rooms,  laboratories  or 
subsidiary  rooms,  warminj^  and  ventilation,  books  of  reference,  maps,  charts, 
models,  collections  of  sijecmiens  for  illustration  and  object  study,  ap|iaratus, 
etc,  shall  be  of  tliat  degree  of  excellence  compatible  with  the  general 
progress  in  educational  eflfort  in  the  province,  with  the  grade  of  grant 
com])et€d  for,  and  with  effective  instruction  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
on  the  repoi-t  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Education,  under  section  3,  sub- 
section 10  of  the  statute. 

Bt^.  3.  The  duly  aualified  teachei-s  refened  to  in  the  statute  shall  hold  a 
provincial  academic  license  of  class  A  (cl).  or  A  (sc),  except  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  recognized  as  duly  qualified  at  the  inception  of  the  system  under 
the  Act  of  1885. 

Beg,  4.  The  properly  certified  yearly  average  of  high  school  students 

referred  to  in  the  statute  shall  be  the  average  attendance  of  regular  students 

^ho  shall  have  demonstrated  their  being  of  full  high  school  grade  at  the 

pirovincial  high  school  examination,  or  at  the  annual  examination  of  the 

academy  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Beg.  5.  Regular  pupils  or  students  are  those  who  have  regularly  entered 

^lie  county  academy  imder  the  regulations,  and  are  pursuing  the  prescribed 

Oourse  of  study.     Other  pupils  or  student*,  who  may  Ije  kno^-n  as  s^^ect'al 

*=itudentr ' — j^:*^*-.^    :a^a  *i. —  —  i,.  j  .u_j  ..„.i^     . 

^ncroacl 

^^ioners  of  the  academy  ;  nor  are  they  counted  as  (jualifying  the  academy  to 
^      ''  extent  for  the  academic  gi-ant  under  the  law.     In  other  respects  their 

lies,  attendance,  etc,  are  recorded  in  the  register  and  entered  into  the 

lual  returns  as  are  those  of  the  regular  students. 


Beg.  6.  Students  in  other  respects  entitled  to  admission  may  be 
^^^dmitted  without  examination  on  presentation  of  provincial  or  other  certi- 
ficates (such  as  300  on  ^-ade  D,  200  on  grade  C),  recognised  by  the 
^Superintendent  of  Education  as  satisfactory  proof  of  full  high  school 
<^pude. 

Beg.  7.  The  ordinary  mode  of  admission  shall  be  by  the  county  academy 
entrance  examination,  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  provincial 
^examination  week  in  July,  on  the  common  school  course  of  study,  the 
questions  being  prepared  by  the  Education  Department,  arranged  m  five 
^iPjapers  such  as,  (1)  English.  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  drawing,  wnting,  and 
simple  accounts,  (4)  geography  and  history,  and  (6)  useftd  knowledge. 

Beg.  8.  These  question  papers  shall  be  sent  to  each  principal  immediately 
1)efore  the  date  ot  examination,  under  seal,  which  is  not  to  be  l>roken  until 
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the  moineiit  of  exaiiiination  .specified  on  each  enveluue,  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  must  he  reported  to  the  Education  Office  within  one  week 
from  it>  dose,  on  the  form  and  with  the  certification  prescribed. 

Reff.  9.  The  exaniinati<ni  shall  Ikj  conducted  by  the  princii^l  and  such 
persons  a>i  may  he  a'<sociate<l  with  him  for  the  purpose  by  the  lioard  of 
trustees  or  conunissionors,  in  strict  acconlance  with  the  du^ections  L<^ued 
fi-om  the  Education  Ofiii^e.  All  answer  i)ai>ers,  with  the  examiners'  values 
endorsed  on  the  margin  (^f  each  question,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  years, 
ready  for  examination  or  re-examination  by  the  Superintendent  of  Exluca- 
tion.  The  rules  and  pnK'eedings  of  the  i»rovincial  examination  shall  Ihj 
followed  in  these  exammations  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

Beg.  10.  A  supplementary  entrance  examination  for  such  applicants  as 
(!an  snow  good  reason  for  not  having  presented  themselves  at  the  r^ular 
examination  in  July  may  l>e  held  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  academy  after  the 
summer  vacation.  The  (piestions  for  this  examination  (shotud  one  be 
found  necessary)  shall  be  prepared  b}r  the  principal  (or  faculty),  and  must 
be  tmnsmitted  with  the  regular  detailed  report  to  the  Supenntendent  of 
Education  inunediately  after  the  examination  ;  and  in  every  otlier  respect 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  re^ar  examination.  No 
candidate  failing  at  the  July  examination  shoula  be  re-examined  at  a 
supplementary,  unless  he  shall  have  made  the  prescribed  aggregate,  and 
shall  also  present  a  certificate  of  at  least  four  weeks*  study,  in  the  interim, 
on  the  subjects  in  which  he  failed. 

So  supplementary  entrance  examination  shall  be  held  later  during  the 
year,  except  on  the  express  pernussion  of  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Education, 
after  gooa  cause  has  been  shown,  when  the  examination  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  already  stated,  except  that  the  questions  shall  be  so 
advanced  as  to  cover,  in  addition  to  tne  common  school  work,  that  portion 
of  the  high  school  course  already  taken  up  at  the  date  of  examination. 

[2.]  Commtnt.  As  supplementary  examinations  under  the  foregoing  regu- 
lation are  specially  opieu  to  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  on  the  ^xt  of 
candidates  to  gain  an  easy  entrance,  and  on  the  part  of  the  academy  an  unfair 
hold  on  public  funds,  principals  would  do  well  to  discountenance  them,  except 
under  urgent  and  justifying  circumstances.  In  order  that  the  public  may 
observe  what  the  facts  are  in  connection  with  each  institution,  the  following 
regulation  is  made  : 

Reg.  II.  Each  candidate  passing  the  academy  entrance  examination 
shall  be  retmned  on  the  form  pres(ri]>ed,  in  the  order  of  merit,  numbered 
in  consecutive  order,  so  that  each  can  be  quoted  by  his  nvmhe}\  t/ear,  and 
rountjf.  Those  passing  at  any  su}>plementarv  examinations  snail  receive 
the  next  consecutive  numbei*s  in  order  under  the  date  of  the  initial  entrance 
examination.  Each  such  successful  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate supplied  by  the  Education  Department,  and  signed  by  the  principal  who 
conducted  the  examination,  and  the  said  certificate  shall  also  contain  the 
candidate's  name  (in  full)  with  number,  year,  and  county,  as  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  thase  items  snail  be  regularly  published  in  tne  Joubval  or 
Education,  as  the  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  each  academy. 

Rea.  12.  Each  county  academy  shall  be  examined  annually,  when 
possible,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  coiyunction  witi  the  in- 
spector of  sch<K>ls  for  the  district.  Tlui  examination  shall  be  conducted 
orally  or  in  writing,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  and  in  its  scope 
shall  have  regard  to  the  time  of  the  school  year  at  which  it  nu^  be  held. 
The  names  of  stmlents  in  the  lowt*r  classes  rin  the  register  shafl  be  care- 
fully conn>ared  with  the  entrance  examination  list^,  and  the  answer  papers 
shall  be  insj^cted.  Students  on  the  register  who  are  not  present  at  such 
examination  (uidess  they  have  alreadv  a  liigh  st*h(K)l  ceitificate),  or  who  fail 
to  satisfy  the  examiners,  shall  u<»t  be  held  to  be  properly  certitiod  hish 
school  students  under  the  statute,  and  their  attendance  shall  Uierof ore  Ibe 
deducted  fwm  that  given  in  the  "  return  "  in  order  to  determine  the  grade 
of  academic  grant  to  which  the  institution  is  entitled. 
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lief/.  13.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  higher  classes  in  any  academy 
or  standing  shov^ni  by  pi-ovincial  certificates*  of  scholai-shin,  or  by  examina- 
tion, at  the  discretion  of  the. principal  (or  faculty)  of  eacn  academy.  The 
^^rading  of  any  institution  should  for  economy  and  efficiency  be  a4justed  to 
its  local  conditions—/.^.,  to  the  number  of  the  students  and  of  the  staff  of 
iastructors,  etc. 

But  in  all  a4uideniie.s  and  high  schooh*,  students  who  hold  a  pnivincial 
^<nule  1)  shall  be  entitled  to  l>e  enrolled  in  the  register  a*s  hi  grade  X  with 
^xn  a.sterLsk  or  star  thus,  X*  ;  those  who  hold  giudc  C  as  in  grade  XI*  ;  and 
-those  who  hold  grade  B  as  tn  grade  XII*  The  star  will  thus  indicate  pro- 
"^ineial  classification,  as  its  absence  will  denote  merely  local  classification  as 
liennitted  alx)ve.  An  error  in  the  use  of  this  star  will  Ixi  pninafarifw 
ijalsification  of  the  register. 

Hey.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  each 

^•oiinty  academy  to  supply  for  the  teachers'  use  all  text-lK)oks  which  by  the 

j>re.scri1»cd  course  of  studv  are  made  the  basis  of  oral  lessons  and  lectures. 

They  must  also  provide  tne  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  essential 

:^or  the  experimenta  and  demonstrations  recjuired  by  the  course  as  a  regular 

part  of  the  teaching.    A  selection  of  physic»logical  and  zoological  diagrams, 

juoclels  and  si)eciraens,  is  deemed  u(H?essary.    The  teachers  should  encourage 

i)UpUs  to  collect  cabinets  illustmtin^  the  geology,  varied  mineral  resources, 

ni>tany,  zoology,  etc.,  of  Nova  ScMia  ;  and  the  museum  and  general  oquiii- 

:inent  of  the  institution  arc  it^iuirod  to  l>e  superior  to  those  of  the  .si\nu>  gi-auo 

of  high  schools  not  drawing  aca<Iemic  grants. 

Re(f.  15.  When  the  equipment  of  a  county  academy  as  generallv  indicated 
above  and  in  regulation  2  is  not  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  a  high  school 
in  a  section  of  nearly  similar  means  in  any  part  of  the  province,  or  when  the 
trustees  fail  to  make  satisfactory  provision  for  the  effective  teaching  of  any 
*«ubieet  in  the  prescribed  coiu^se  oi  studjj,  or  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
students,  or  of  the  common  school  pupils  within  the  section,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  report  tne  same  to  the  Council.  If,  in  case 
the  Council  notifies  the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  the  defect  reported,  and 
within  reasonable  time  the  defects  are  not  remedied,  then  the  academy 
shall  forfeit  its  claim  to  public  grants  until  such  time  as  the  improvements 
required  are  made. 

Eeg.  16.  The  county  academy  entrance  examination  papers  may  be  sent 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  principals  of  nigii  schools  making 
application  for  them,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  obligations  as 
to  the  principals  of  academies  with  respect  to  the  conducting,  reporting  and 
certifying  of  the  examination.  But  the  successful  candidates  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  *' academic  certificates,"  although  they  shall  l)e  entitled  to  enrol- 
ment in  tiie  register  as  high  school  students. 

Ri^,  17.  The  schools  entitled  to  employ  a  class  A  teacher  under  section 
37  of  the  statute  shall  comprise  at  least  two  departments  each  in  charge  of 
a  separate  teacher,  shall  be  regularly  ps^ed  according  to  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  shall  maintain  in  the  prmcipal's  department  a  certified  average 
of  at  least  ten  pupils  regularly  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  i)rescribexl  high 
school  course. 

A  cksft  A  teacher  1)eing  a  suliordinate  teacher,  in  order  to  diuw  the 
Jp^Dvincial  grant  under  the  said  section  .37  of  the  statute,  must  l>e  certified 
V  the  inspector  as  being  employed  in  doing  i*egidar  high  school  work  with 
^  daily  average  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  high  school  pupils. 

Jt  is  also  provided  that  in  all  cases  the  inspe(!tor  of  schools  shall  certify 
.^jg^t  the  equipment  and  management  of  these  schools  are  such  as  to  warrant 
^^«  payment  of  the  special  grant. 

^^  ^ny  class  A  teacher  proposing  to  claim  the  provincial  grants  under  this 
^^^^t^^iilatioii  shall  within  three  weeks  of  the  o|)oning  of  the  school  notify  the 
^^^poctor  of  the  district  in  wTiting  of  his  intention  to  qualify  for  such  claim, 
•^J  endorse  his  claim  on  his  "return." 
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APPENDIX  E. 

REGULATIONS     OF     THE     COUNCIL     OF      PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  REFERRING  TO  "  COMMON  " 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


St'HooL  Accommodation. 

The  Hcliool  house  with  its  grounds*  is  a  very  true  index  of  the  geuerul 
public  spirit  and  intelligenc^e  of  the  school  section.  Hein^  the  common 
centre  of  habitation  for  a  large  portion  of  the  day  of  that  i»art  of  every 
family  naturally  <h*awing  forth  the  deei)e8t  emotions  of  affection  and 
interest,  the  character  of  the  school  house  and  its  environment  must  .sub- 
stantially rtiflect  the  sentiment  of  the  I'ommunity.  Here  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  accunnilation  of  eff(»rts  constiintly  niiule  from  year  to  year,  embel- 
lishing grounds  at  first  sclectod  for  their  convenience,  salubrity  and  beauty 
of  i)osition,  and  addinj^  to  the  useful  auparatus  and  general  equipment  of 
the  school  room,  originally  constructea  with  a  view  to  healthy,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  A\nien  the  [people  have  reason  to  1h? 
proud  of  their  school  house,  it  may  bear  on  its  front  the  name  of  the  school 
and  the  year  of  its  erection.  The  following  directions  are  intended  more 
l)articularlv  for  rural  schools,  as  in  the  towns  the  custom  lias  already  l^een 
established  by  trustees  and  school  commissioners  of  examining  the  ino»«t 
modern  improvements  lief  ore  proceeding  to  build  : 

[1.1  School  Sitrs.  In  selecting  the  site  for  a  school  house,  the  tnistecs 
should  see  that  the  follo>Wng  conditions  are  fuliilled  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  the  sanction  of  the  inspector  is  seciu^  in  writing  before  any  contract 
whatever  is  entered  upon,  (a)  The  situation  should  be  the  most  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  section.  (A)  It  should  be  from  50  to 
160  feet  from  any  public  highway,  and  should  be  far  removed  from  railroad*, 
mills,  factorial  taverns,  noisy  surroundings,  stagnant  pools,  swamfis,  or 
noxious  effluvia  from  any  source,  (c)  It  should  have  a  dry,  airy  position, 
with  a  gentle  slope  and  southern  ext)osure  if  possible,  ana  command  as 
attractive  a  pros|)ect  as  natural  facilities  \vi\\  permit. 

[2.]  School  Grounds,  {a)  In  rural  sections  the  ground  should  contain, 
when  convenient,  one  acre,  never  less  than  /lal/sLXi  acre  :  in  thickly  peoplea 
localities,  or  villages,  a  /mf/sLn  acre  or  more,  but  never  less  than  one-thtrd  : 
and  in  towns  never  less  tlian  om-quarteVy  if  possible.  (A)  The  form  shouU 
l>e,  perhaps,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  in  order  to  fumii^  proper 
seiMirate  ulaygi-ounds  for  the  lx»ys  and  girls,  (c)  It  should  be  properly 
levelled,  dramed  when  necessary,  neatly  fenced  around,  ornamented  wira 
desirable  shade  trees,  which  should  neither  interfere  with  the  play  grounds 
nor  the  light  of  the  school  room,  {d)  Clean  water,  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  taint  from  surface  drainage  or  other  impurities,  should  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  school  house. 

[3.]  School  Houses,    {a)  For  a  rural  section  not  likely  to  have  more  thao 

30pui)ils  for  twenty  years  to  come,  the  school  house  should  have  the 

oliowing  inside  measurements :  Width  23  feet,  length  31  feet  (hall  6  feet 

teacher's  platform  5  feet,  clear  space  4  feet,  seats  and  desks  13  feet,  clear 

space  3  feet),  and  1 1  to  12  feet  high. 

(b)  For  a  section  with  42  pupils  :  Width  24  feet,  length  36  feet  (hall 
«  feet,  platform  5  feet,  simicc  4  feet,  seats  and  desks  18  feet,  space  3  feet\ 
and  height  12  to  13  feet. 

(<•)  For  a  section  with  :)4  pupils  :  AVidth  25  feet,  length  41  feet  (hall 
0  feet,  platform  ft  feet,  sjiare  4  feet,  seats  and  desks,  23  feet,  space  3  feeti 
and  height  13  to  14  feet. 
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(d)  For  a  section  with  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  there  should  be,  as 
required  by  the  statute  a  separate  class  room,  large  enough  to  be  converted 
into  a  prmiary  department  of  a  graded  school  should  the  attendance 
increase. 

(e)  When  a  building  is  situated  with  its  length  north  and  south,  the 
entrance  doors  can  be  at  the  south  end,  the  teacher's  platform  next  the 
entrance  hall,  the  stove  at  the  north  end,  so  that  on  colcf,  windy  days  the 
leated  air  may  drift  through  the  whole  room  j  the  light  coming  princii)ally 
from  the  east  will  obviate  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  and  the  mai>s  can 
t)e  hung  on  the  north  wall  to  secure  their  proper  orientation  in  the  minds 
)f  the  pupils  (a  very  important  matter),  the  west  wall  being  used  tern 
?orarily  for  maps  when  tne  convenience  of  teaching  requires  it. 

(/)  School  houses  with  several  departments  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
idmit  of  extension  without  interfering  with  the  principles  of  proper 
igbting  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  as  elsewhere  directed,  and  should  not  be  more 
ban  two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement.,  which  should  be  airy 
ind  well  lighted  for  a  play  room,  and  of  the  attic  which  might  l>e  utilised 
8  a  general  assembly  room. 

[4.3^  Linhtingy  VentUatijon  and  Warming,  (a)  The  windows  should  be 
nncipally  on  the  left  of  the  pupils.  There  may  be  two  l)ehind  them,  but 
5ne  in  front  of  them  or  on  the  right.  The  front  and  right  can  be  utilised 
►r  an  unbroken  blackboard,  which  should  reach  to  within  two  and  a  half 
et  of  the  floor,  and  have  a  width  of  five  feet,  the  upper  portion  bein^ 
lefal  for  the  more  permanent  illustmtions. 

{h)  The  lower  window  sill  should  be  at  least /awr  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
le  top  of  the  window  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible.  The  left  wall  abo>'e 
le  four  foot  line  should  be  about  one-half  glass. 

(c)  The  upper  part  of  each  window  should  be  a  transom,  hinged  l^elow,  or 
I.B  upper  sasn  should  be  hung  on  pulleys,  as  well  as  the  lower  for  ventila- 
on  purposes. 

{d)  The  size  of  a  school  room  is  determined  by  the  greatest  numl>er  of 
fapUs  it  is  intended  to  hold,  200  cubic  feet  of  air  being  required  for  each. 
Tnen  the  room  is  full  of  pupils, this  air  should  be  entirely  cnanged  at  least 
p^oxv  thcee  times  every  npur.  In  some  of  the  more  exi^nsively  ventilated 
rliool  buildings  in  the  province,  the  air  is  wanned  ana  changed  every  ten 
tinntes. 

ifi)  In  rural  sections  where  economy  has  to  be  carefully  considered,  a 
9-^  stove  surrounded  by  a  sheet  metal  jacket  closely  fitted  to  the  floor 
ttJ  around  the  door,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stove  by  an  air  space, 
■^  lisiBg  up  over  tnree  feet  and  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  makes  an 
*^Ilent  ventilating  and  warming  furnace.  ITndenieath  the  stove  an<l 
•*ik  off  from  the  schoolroom  by  the  jacket  shoiild  be  a  large  opening  for 
^^  admission  of  pure,  fresh  air  through  a  large  tin  pipe  or  air-tignt  wooden 
^■^el  running  underneath  the  floor  and  through  the  foundation,  then 
^^^^Qg  m  and  tenninating  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  groimd  on 
L^  «idte  of  the  house,  the  entrance  to  the  funnel  being  lateral  and  covered 
^^  a  grating  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  anything  into  it.  The  stove 
j2JW  oe  two  or  three  times  lai^ger  than  one  necessary  to  warna  the  room 
"^•Hmt  auch  an  air  draught.  Tlie  stove,  when  practicable  being  at  the 
*^  end  of  the  room  and  opposite  the  teacher's  aesk,  should  have  its  pipe 
^^^r»c  the  room  at  least  9  or  10  feet  above  the  floor  into  the  flue.  Tiw 
^•^age  temperature,  6  inches  from  the  floor,  should  he  65^  Fahrenheit 

^  18*^  Centigrade).  In  a  cold  day  the  air  cannot  be  kept  pure  without 
^^  incoming  air,  and  this  cannot  be  warmed  without  a  very  large 
S^'^diture  of  heat^  necessitating  a  large  stove  and  plenty  of  fuel.  In  such 
■*H>ols  where  in-gomg  and  out-going  currents  of  air  cannot  be  maintained 


. impure  ^ ^ ..--  

?*j^Hms  teachers  are  apt  to  allow  very  serious  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
r^'^^s'al  health  of  the  school  without  being  aware  of  it. 
*236.  *i  a  ^ 
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[5.]  Seating,  (a)  The  best  arrangement  for  seating  is  that  of  single 
desks  and  seats  adjustable  to  the  sizes  of  the  pupils.  Next  come  single 
desks  and  seats  of  assorted  sizes.  But  where  economy  Is  desirable,  double 
desks  and  seats  of  no  more  than  five  assorted  sizes  serve  very  well, 
especially  when,  as  in  some  patent  forms,  each  seat  moves  automatically  as 
the  pupil  sits  or  stands,  so  jus  to  give  the  fullest  freedom  in  standing. 

(h)  The  seats  should  Ikj  arranged  in  three  rows  facing  a  wall  (the  south 
end  when  praeticablej  in  which  there  are  no  windows,  the  liglit  falling 
principally  from  the  left  and  above.  There  should  l>e  a  s))ace  of  4  feet 
between  the  front  I'ow  and  the  tciicher's  platfonn,  with  at  least  3  feet 
l>etween  the  seats  and  the  walls.  The  aisles  should  not  be  less  than  2i  feet. 
In  the  schoolroom  [3.]  (a),  alxiut  i:i  feet  will  bo  occupied  by  five  i-anlcs  of 
de^ks  and  seats,  three  in  each  rank,  each  rank  on  an  avera^  requiring 
al>out  2^  feet.  In  [3.]  (A),  about  18  feet  in  depth  will  he  occuDied  by  «evon 
mnks,  tliree  in  a  mnk.  And  in  [3]  (c),  al)out  23  feet  in  aepth  will  W. 
iK*cu[)ied  ])y  nine  ranks  of  double  desks  and  seats,  throe  in  each  rank. 

(r)  Dimensions  <»f  the  five  sizes  of  double  desks  and  seats  :-- 


Size. 


No.  1 

f»      - 

,.    4 


Age  of 
Pupil. 


5—7 

7  -0 

9-11 

11—14 

14— Ifl 


Height 

o(  Seut. 


Ui  in. 

13J  .. 
16  „ 
Ifl    „ 


Desks. 


Ueight 
of  side 
next- 
Pupil. 


21   III. 

—a     It 
24      „ 

26  „ 

27  .. 


Lengtli. 


30  in. 
.HO   .. 

*^  ,. 
45  „ 

48  „ 


WiJtli 


12  ill. 

13      M 

14   „ 
16  „ 

16   ., 


Spftce  between 
Desks  aud  Smi 


EUigeofiieskali 
directly  *b  >ve  ed 
I  of  seat. 


(d)  For  the  avemge  rm*al  school  the  following  might  be  a  good  arrange- 
meut  and  distribution  of  the  seats  and  desks  :  Front  half  of  row  on  pupk' 
right  (next  the  blackboard  side).  No.  1  seats;  back  half,  No.  2  seats; 
central  row,  No.  4  seats  ;  front  half  of  row  on  pupils'  left  (next  the  li^t 
side).  No.  4  seats  ;  back  half,  No.  5  seats.  The  older  nupils  using  the  text 
lx>oks  with  smaller  print  would  by  this  arrangement  nave  the  best  light 
Another  plan  is  to  have  the  seats  arranged  in  ranks  according  to  sIm,  the 
smallest  oeing  in  front,  the  largest  farthest  back. 

[6.]  Ouihon»eR.  {a)  It  is  required  that  se]iarate  and  comfortable  oat* 
houses  be  ]>rovi<ied,  and  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  for  die  use  of 
pupils  of  (iitferont  sexes. 


(6)  A  high  and  ix)rfectly  tight  board  fence  should  extend  from  the 

of  the  school  house  to  near  the  rear  (A  the  grounds,  on  each  side  of  which 
should  be  placed  one  of  the  houses.  Their  ap])roaches  should  be  protected 
by  a  suitable  screen  or  hedge. 

(c)  Each  should  be  supplied  with  a  well-cemented  vault,  so  placed  as  to 
Iks  easily  cleaned,  and  a  quantity  of  drv  loamy  earth  or  ground  gvpsom  for 
daily  use  as  al)sor])ent^,  and  (*are  shoiiM  be  taken  to  exclude  the  rain  or 
surface  water  from  the  vault. 

((J)  The  night  soil  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  in  Uie  spring, 
at  the  l»eginning  of  the  summer  holidays,  and  before  the  frost  of     *  ' 
srts  in ;  and  the  houses  should  l)e  regularly  washed  every  week,  and 
warm  weather  or  tlie  ap|)earance  of  an  epidemic  should  be  freqm 
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disinfected  with  the  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  other  convenient 
disinfectant. 

(«)  The  doors  should  be  provided  with  good  locks,  the  plaster  should  be 
finished  rough,  and  the  peant  should  be  heavily  sanded  so  as  to  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  all  offensive  odoui*s  should  be  kept 
repressed  by  the  use  of  absorbents  or  disinfectants. 

(/)  The  foregoing  are  the  minimum  re(j[uirement8  for  rural  sections.  In 
villages  and  towns,  more  expensive  and  thorough  systems  compatible  with 
^he  facilities  of  the  locality  are  demanded. 

[7.]  School  Equipment,  {a)  Every  school  must  have  the  prescribed 
reipsters  carefully  preserved,  and  should  have  such  books  of  reference  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  including  a 
^ctionary.  In  addition  there  should  be  maps  of  the  Province,  Dominion 
<md  Uie  hemispheres,  a  terrestrial  globe,  wall  eaixls,  colour  charts,  music 
<^hart  (modulator),  ball  frame,  clock,  hand  bell,  thermometer,  blocks  of 
geometrical  solids,  the  common  and  the  metric  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  a  lx)x  of  coloured  crayons  for  special  black  iMxird  illus- 
trations. 

(b)  Every  school  should  have  a  black  board,  live  feet  wide  and  two  and 

ji  half  feet  from  the  floor,  around  the  room,  esi^ecially  to  the  front  and  right 

of  the  nupils  when  the  lighting  is  as  previously  recommended.    At  the 

lower  edge  there  should  Ije  a  concave  shelf  two  or  three  inches  wide  for 

liolding  the  chalk  and  brushes.     Bru^hcm  can  be  made  very  cheaply  as 

follows :  Take  a  piece  of  light  wood,  not  over  six  inches  in  length,  two  in 

bn^th  and  one  in  thickness,  trim  it,  making  a  groove  along  the  two  edges 

for  the  fingers.    To  the  face  glue  a  piece  of  half  inch  saddle  cloth  for  the 

erasing  sunace,  and  it  is  complete.    A  numljer  of  thcne  should  be  in  each 

school  room  to  facilitate  class  work  on  the  blac^k  Itoard.  Black  f/otirdA  slioulcl 

be  plastered  down  on  laths  nailed  to  a  nolui  backing  of  boards,  and  should 

be  composed  largely  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  surface  being  made  very  hai-d 

and  smooth  before  applymg  the  first  coat  of  colour.    Liquid  slating,  sold  in 

cans,  is  very  convenient  for  this  latter  purpose.    Chrome  green  m  liquid 

slating,  containing  fine  emery  flour,. gives  a  green  shade,  which  is  considered 

by  some  more  agreeable  than  dead  black. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  advanced  rural  schools  should 
be  provided  with  maps  of  the  continents,  collections  of  the  natural  history 
of  tlie  locality,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  practical  teaching  of  all  the 
suljects  of  tne  prescribed  course  of  study  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
school. 

{d)  In  graded  common  schools  the  lower  de)»artments  should  be  furnished 
in  addition  to  (a)  and  (h)  with  a  more  extensive  assortment  of  objects  and 
pictures  for  object  lessons,  common  and  metric  weights  and  measures, 
with  a  pair  of  small  scales,  and  collections  of  local  natural  history  objects. 

(e)  In  graded  common  schools  the  higher  depailments  should  show  a 
ximilar  but  more  advanced  adaptation  to  the  work  of  their  grades  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  leading  up  to  that  of  the  high  school. 

(/)  In  mixed  or  partial  high  school  departments  as  far  as  possible,  but 
especially  in  pure  high  school  departments,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
requirements  of  common  schools,  there  should  be  full  sets  of  ancient  and 
phyidcal  maps,  historical  charts,  physiological  diagrams  both  vegetable  and 
uumal,  cemtial  globe,  gazetteer,  classical  dictionary,  adequate  apparatus 
•ad  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  physics, 
mrveving  and  navigation,  botany,  zoology  and  geology,  so  far  as  the  hi^h 
Bchool  course  of  study  is  pursued;  and  to  aid  the  practical  study  of  the 
latter  subjects,  a  museum  containing  scientifically  classified  specimens  of 
ill  tiie  lood  species  of  each  natural  historv  department  shoula  be  started 
aad  kept  growing  until  it  becomes  as  complete  as  [x)ssible. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  C^OUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS 
AND  THEIR  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 


COMMENT. 


No  |)erson  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  teacher  in  a  public  school 
entitled  to  draw  public  money  on  his  or  her  account  without  a  License  from 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Before  obtaining  such  a  license  a  candi- 
date must  obtain,  first,  a  certificate  of  the  prescribed  Grade  of  scholarahu) 
at  the  Pro\incial  High  School  Examination  ;  second,  the  prescribed  certin- 
cAte  of  professional  Rank  as  a  teacher  either  from  the  Provincial  M.  P.  Q. 
Examination  or  the  Provincial  Nonnal  School,  and  third,  the  prescribed 
certificate  of  age  and  character  from  a  minister  of  religion  or  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  Tlie  value  of  a  License  is  distinguished  by  the  term  Class, 
of  scholarshi))  by  the  term  Grade,  of  professional  skill  by  the  term  Rank. 
The  follo>ving  collocation  of  the  terms  used  will  help  to  explain  their 
significance  and  relation  : — 

Generally, 


(1) 

Scholarship. 


t( 


CUsa  A  (cl  &  sc)  requires 

C1S88A(C1) 

CUas  (A  sc) 
Class  B 
Class  0 
Class  D 


Grade  A  (cl  and  sc) 

Grade  A  (cl)  

Grade  A  (sc) 

Grade  B  

Grade  C  

GradeD 


L2) 


Nurmal  Prof.  Skill. 


Academic  Rank  . . . . 
Academic  Rank  . . . . 
Academic  Rank   .... 

First  Rank 

Second  Rank 

Third  Rank   


Agt± 


CharaoUr 


20  years,  Ac. 
SO  years,  Ac. 
20  years,  Stc. 
18  years,  Ac. 
17  yean,  &c 
16  years,  Ac. 


No  certificate,  combination  of  certificates,  nor  any  other  qualification 
except  the  possession  of  a  lawfully  procured  License,  gives  a  person 
authority  to  teach  under  the  law  in  a  public  school.  The  Reguuitions 
governing  the  issuance  of  Licenses  are  as  follows  : 

Beg.  1,  The  ijermanent  Licenses  of  Public  School  Teachers  shall  be^ 
under  the  Seal  of  tlie  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  shall  Ije  valid  for  the  whole  Province  during  the  eoocL 
behaviour  of  the  holder,  and  shall  be  granted  on  the  fulfihnent  of  the  ttire^ 
conditions  more  fully  si>ecified  in  the  succeeding  Regulations,  namelv  :  th© 
jiresentation  of  the  pre.scribed  proof  of  (1)  age  and  character,  (2)  scholarship^ 
and  (3)  professional  skill. 

[After  the  year  1898  no  License  except  that  of  Class  D  (provisional)  shall 
])e  granted  to  any  candidate  without  graduation  of  the  required  Rank  from 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  who  has  not  made  at  least  thirty-three  per 
cent,  on  each  imperative  subject  of  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  up  to 
and  including  the  Grade  corresponding  to  the  Class  ap{)lied  for. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  more,  on  thie  subjects  of  a  nigher  Grade  will  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  '^  teachers'  pass  "  on  the  same  subject  in  any 


except  "  Drawing  ana  Book-keeping."] 


Beg.  2.  There  shall  be  four  Classes  of  such  Licenses,  which  may  be 
designated  as  follows : 
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Class  A  (cl  and  scX  A  (cl)  or  A  (sc) — Academic  (clas«ical  and  scientific) 
Academic  (classical)  or  Academic  (scientific). 

Class  B— First  Class. 

Class  C — Second  Class. 

Clkss  D— Third  Class. 

Reg.  3.  The  certificate  of  professional  qualification  or  skill  shall  be  (a)  the 
iK>rmal,  academic,  first,  second,  or  third  Rank  classification  by  the  Normal 
School,  or  (b)  the  minimum  (which  shall  rank  one  degree  lower  than  the 
normalX  and  shall  be  the  first,  second,  or  third  rank  pass  on  the  following 
papers  written  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Provincial  Examination  week  :  of 
School  Law  and  Management,  value  100 ;  (2)  Theory  and  Practice  (1) 
Teaching,  value  100 ;  and  (3)  Hygiene  and  Tempemnce,  value  100.  First 
rank  ^ass :  an  aggregate  of  200  with  no  paper  below  40.  Second  rank  pass 
150  with  no  paper  below  30.    Third  ranlc  pass  :  100  with  no  paper  below  20, 

Reg.  4.  The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro  is  recognised  as  the 
appropriate  source  of  certificates  of  professional  qualification  for  public 
school  teachers  ;  but  the  certificates  of  other  Nonnal  or  teachers'  training 
schools  whose  curricula  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Council  to  be  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  IVovincial  Norman  School,  may  bo 
accepted  when  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  two  following  conditions  :  (a) 
a  pass  certificate  of  the  Provincial  "  minimimi "  professional  qualification 
examination  of  the  corresponding  rank,  and  (b)  a  certificate  of  a  Piiblic 
School  Inspector,  before  whom  or  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate 
has  demonstratea  his  or  her  qualifications  for  the  Class  of  License  sought 
by  the  test  of  actual  teaching  for  a  sufficient  period. 

Rfig.  5.  The  prescribed  certificate  of  a^e  and  character  is  given  in  the 
following  blank  form  of  application  for  License,  which  vnW  be  supplied  to 
candidates  by  the  Education  Dei>artment,  through  the  Inspectors  or  the 
Principal  of  the  Nonnal  School : 


Form  of  Application  for  a  Teacher's  License. 

To 

Inspector  of  Schools,  District  No ,  Nova  Scotia. 

I  hereby  beg  leave  through  you  to  make  application  to  the  Council  of 

Public  Instruction  for  a  Teacher's  License  of  Class ..,  and  herewith 

I  present  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescril^,  namely : 

I.    The  prescribed  certifiaite  of  age  and  character  hereto  attached 

vrliich  I  affirnt'  to  be  tnie. 

..■•.,  • 

II.    My  High  School  certificate  of  gi-ade obtained  at 

; Examination  Station  as  No ,  in  the  year  188...    (Further 

tii/ormation  below.) 

III.  •  My  certificate  of  professional  qualification  of 

HAnk,  No. obtained  at in  the  month  of 


(Name  in  full) 

(Post  Office  Address). 
(County) 


IVIH  The  S}/.^fein  of  Ediuation  in  Nvvn  Scotia, 

Ckrtificate  of  Age  and  Character. 

I,  the  undersigned,  after  due  inquiry  and  a  sufficient  knowled^  of  the 
oliaracter  of  the  above-named  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  License,  do  hereby 
certify : — 

That  I  believe  the  said  candidate (name  in 

full),  was  born  on  the day  of ,  in  the 

year ;  and 

That  1  believe  the  moral  character  of  the  said  candidate  is  good,  and^uch 
Jis  to  justify  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  assuming  that  the  said 
candidate  will  be  disposed  as  a  teacher  "'to  inculcate  by  precept  and 
example  a  respect  fur  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and 
the  highest  regard  for  truth,  justice,  love  of  country,  loyalty,  humanity, 
Injnevolence,  sol>riety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  tcmi>ei*ance,  and  all  other 
virtues.'' 

(Nameaud  title). 

(Church  or  Parish). 

(P.  O.  Address). 

When  the  certificate  given  alKjve  is  si^ed  by  "two  Justices  of  the 
J'eace,"  histead  of  a  "  Minist^jr  of  Religion,"  the  word  "  I "  should  be 
changed  by  the  pen  into  "  we,"  and  after  the  signature  on  the  second  line 
the  words  "  Church  or  Parish  "  may  b3  cancelled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  correct  quotation  of  the  High  School  certificate  in  the  application 
form  given  above,  II.,  will  be  c(msidered  as  equivalent  to  its  presentation. 

The  correct  quotation  of  the  Provincial  M.  P.  Q.  Certificate  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School  Diploma  in  the  application  form  above,  III.,  will  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  its  presentation. 

Any  certificate  from  Normal  Schools,  etc.,  which  are  not  regularly 
recorded  in  the  Education  Office,  must  accomi>any  this  application  as 
evidence  of  the  conectness  of  the  <|uotation. 


FiJRTUKK  Information  from  Applicant. 

1.  Class  of  license  already  held ,  No ,year 

2.  University  Degiees,  Scholai-ship,  Professional  ti-ahiing,  exi)erience,  or 
any  other  information  candidate  may  wish  to  state,  if  any  : 


3.  Pn)viiicial   High  Si-hool  Examinations  taken   in    addition    to    that 
s|jecitieil  in  II.  above  : 
On  Gmde  A  syllabus  at  Examination  Station ,No ,  year 


p,  »>  »»  f  >j   >-  »> 

'*        ^'  "  '»  >  »»   J    >♦ 

"        ^  "  '»  >   »   >    » 


Geni-uial  or  Specul  Endorsation  or  Remarks  by  Inspector  (ob 

Principal  of  Normal  School). 


V,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Insijector. 

Place  am  I  <  late 
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Beg,  6.  For  an  Academic  or  Class  A  License  the  three  conditions  are  :— 

il.)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  Minister  of  Religion  or  two  Justices^  of  the 
'eace,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  is  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty  years,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  specially 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  (2.), A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  A  Hign 
School  examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  Academic  first  rank  professional 
qualification  from  a  Normal  School  [for  which  may  be  substituted  a  Pro- 
vincial Grade  A  (cl  <fe  sc),  with  a  first  i-ank  M.  P.  Q.  (with  no  paper  below 
50),  and  at  least  one  year's  successful  service  as  &  first  class  teacher  in  a 
superior  school,  evidenced  by  the  high  testimonials  of  the  Inspector  and 
others  having  co^izance  of  the  same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.] 

iZe//.  7.  For  a  First  Class  or  B  License  the  three  conditions  are  : — (1.)  A 
certificate  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  B  High  School 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  first  rank  professional  qualification  from 
a  Normal  School,  or  a  i>ass  certificate  of  the  Grade  A  High  School  exami- 
nation with  the  first  rank  minimum  professional  qualification. 

Be^  8.  For  a  Second  Class  or  C  License  the  three  conditions  are  :— (1.)  A 
certificate  of  ^e  fuU  age  of  seventeen  years  and  moral  character  as  in  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  C.  High  School 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  second  rank  professional  (lualification 
from  a  Normal  School  or  a  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  B  High  School 
examination  with  the  second  rank  minimum  professional  qualification. 

Jifff,  9.  For  a  Third  Class  or  D  License  tlie  three  conditions  are  :— (1.)  A 
certificate  of  tlie  full  age  of  sixteen  ^ears  and  moral  cliaracter  as  m  the 
foregoing  Regulation.  (2.)  A  pass  certificate  of  the  Grade  D  High  School 
examination.  (3.)  A  certificate  of  third  rank  professional  qualification  from 
a  Normal  School  or  a  \ras»  certificate  of  the  Grade  C  Hi^h  School  examina- 
tion with  the  third  rank  minimum  pi*ofessional  qualification. 

TKMPORARY   LICENSE. 

Bef/.  10.  A  Third  Class  (provisional)  or  D  (prov.)  License,  valid  only  for 
^>ue  year,  shall  be  granted  on  the  rej^lar  application  when  the  following 
conditions  are  fulfilled  : — (1)  A  certificate  of  age  and  moral  character  as  in 
the  foregoing  Regulaticm.  1^)  A  jjass  certificate  of  the  (4rade  D  as  in  the 
foregoing  R^^lation.  (3)  The  third  rank  minimum  professional  c^ualifica- 
tioD.  Such  a  License  can  be  renewed  for  another  year  on  condition  that 
the  candidate  has  demonstrated  an  advance  in  his  (pialifications  by  his 
record  at  a  subsecjuent  Pi-ovincial  Examination. 

SYLLABUS  OF  M.  1*.  Q.  EXAMINATION. 

Ji€(f,  11.  The  questions  set  in  the  minimum  profes,sional  ([ualification 
Examination  )>aper  shall  l>e  within  the  limits  indicate<l  by  the  books 
t^ecoinmended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  as 
follows  :— 

Schcxjl  Liiio  and  School  Maiuxyeuient, — (a)  To  be  familiar  with  the  Acts 
^^lating  to  Public  Schools  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Regulations  of  the  Council 
^:>C  Public  Instruction  as  appearing  in  the  Jout^al  of  Education  from  time 
"^Q  time,  particularly  those  poi-tions  bearing  on  the  relations  and  duties  of 
^^leachers  and  on  the  organisation  and  operation  of  all  grades  of  Public 
^Schools. 

{b)  To  understand  thoroughly  the  principles  of  school  organisation,  the 
^  irinciples  and  methods  of  classification,  the  proper  correlation  and  sequence 
'^ii^f  sttmies,  the  true  aim  and  right  modes  of  discii)line,  and  the  proper 
^^^ondition  for  securing  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  pupils. 

(r)  To  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  leading  Educational  Reformers  and 
'^heir  systems. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  (a)  To  have  an  underHtanding  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind  m  their  relation  to  the  science  and 
art  of  education  generally,  including  the  principles  and  practice  of  vocal 
music. 

(6)  To  practically  apply  the  principles  thus  derived  to  the  teaching  of 
particular  subjects,  especially  tnase  embraced  in  the  Common  and  High 
School  courses  of  study. 

Hygiene  and  Temjyeran^^e.  (a)  Hygiene  as  in  recommended  or  prescribed 
books  with  sriecial  reference  to  school  ixx)m,  school  premises,  and  the  health 
of  pupils.  (6)  Temperance  as  in  recommended  or  prescribed  books  with 
special  referenoe  to  requirements  of  the  school  law. 


PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Introductory. 

The  object  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  is  the  professional  trainiog 
of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  atten- 
dance is  not  compulsory,  yet  the  importance  and  value  of  professional 
training  are  such  as  to  justify  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  ranking 
all  licences  to  be  hereafter  awarded  one  grade  below  that  indicated  by  the 
scholarship  certificate  in  the  case  of  candidates  not  possessing  such 
training. 

The  Institution  is  centrally  located  in  the  town  of  Truro,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  eciually  suxsessible  from  all  points  of  the  province,  students  duly 
qualified  for  admission,  whose  homes  are  not  less  than  ten  mties  from 
Truro,  are  allowed  travelling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  i)er  mile 
going  and  returning. 

The  Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Noi-mal  School  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Normal  School 
Students  practical  instruction  in  microscopy,  chemistiy,  and  biology  etc. 

Course  of  Study. 

When  entering  on  a  course  of  study,  students  will  be  required  to 
present  a  Provincial  License  or  the  Provincial  High  School  Certificate 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  Diploma  for  which  they  are  to  compete. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  chiefly  of  a  professional  character, 
including  the  study  of  Educational  principles  and  Model  School  practioe. 
Students  are  required  to  review  the  various  subjects  of  the  course  of 
study  from  a  professional  standpoint,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
their  historic  development  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  noting  their  correlation, 
their  educational  values  as  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  or  presentation  required  in  order  to  secure  to  the  learner  both 
knowledge  and  power. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  l)e  the  constant  aim  of  the  Institution  to  round 
out  and  enrich  the  scholarshin  of  its  students,  endeavouring'to  inspire  them 
\^ith  higher  ideals  and  stimulate  them  to  effort  for  higher  attainment  in 
knowledge.  To  this  end  it  will  reauire  of  them  some  advanced  work, 
especially  iu  the  critical  study  of  literature,  and  in  laboratoiy  work  in 
natural  science. 

The  course,  modified  in  adaptation  to  the  different  classes,  includes  tbe 
following : 


method  to  the 

various  subj< 

3.  Drawing  and  Calisthenics. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 

6.  Natural  History  and  Science. 
6,  Manual  Training. 
7;  Observation  ana  Practice  in  the  Model  School. 
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Psychology  and  Genebal  Principles  of  Pedagogy. 

While  text-books  will  form  a  general  guide  in  these  aubjects,  the  utmost 
fi-eedom  will  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  the  matter  they  present.  Topics 
will  be  examined  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  thought.  It  i^ill  be  the  aim  to 
secure  this  end  by  introspection,  by  studying  child-nature,  and  by 
tx)mparing  the  views  of  different  authors.  Leading  topics  to  be  considered 
are : — 

Perce^itiou,  Reproduction,  Conception,  Apperception,  Attention,  Interest, 
Association,  Thinking,  Expression  of  Ideas,  tile  Feelings,  the  Will. 
Character.  The  systematic  study  of  the  child's  mental  character  and 
(growth  will  be  encouraged. 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  to  show  that  right  methods  of  teaching  and 
sound  maxims  of  school  management  are  based  on  Psychological  principles. 

The  scope  and  character  of  education,  educational  agencies,  function  of 
the  school,  correlation  of  studies,  and  educational  values  of  different 
studies  will  be  considered. 

Text-Books  :— -Halleck's  Psychology,  Lindner's  Psychology,  James' 
Psycholo^,  Calkin's  Notes  on  Education,  Compayr^Ts  Pedagogy,  De 
Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method,  and  McMurry's  General  Method. 

History  of  Education. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  on  the  history  of  education, 
»nd  essays  on  ^acational  topics.  The  students  will  be  directed  in  studying 
the  growth  and  relations  of  educational  systems,  with  si)ecia]  attention  to 
the  trend  of  education  at  the  present  time. 

Text-Books  :-— 

A  Class. — Compat/re^s  History  ofEchuxitlarn, 

B  Class. — QuickCs  Ed/ucationm  Befonners. 

C  Class. — HalVs  Outline  UiMory  of  Education. 

Geography,  History,  Civics,  and  Language. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  text-book  work. 

It  will  be  the  design  in  this  work  to  base  method  on  psychological 
principles. 

Some  attention  ^vill  be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  subjects, 
relative  values,  and  concenti-ation  of  studies. 

A  written  outline  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  student  based  on  these 
jninciples  will  affoitl  a  practical  application  of  this  work. 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  work  in  this 
de|)artment 

A  review  of  the  subjects  of  the  various  classes,  sjiecial  attention  being 
given  to  the  rationale  of  urocesses. 

Development  of  the  idea  of  nin«l>er  — the  decimal  system  of  notation 
cxamineci  and  comj)ared  with  other  systems. 

Units  of  weight,  measure,  time,  etc. — their  origin— cuinj)arison  of  systems 
and  formulae  deduced  therefrom,  with  methmls  of  development — excellence 
of  the  metric  system  illustrated. 

Division  of  subiects  into  topics  and  sub-topics,  related  groups  of  topics 
comDared— logical  articulation  traced  out. 

Wnen'to  use  the  Analytic  method  of  presentation— when  the  Synthetic- 
why  ?  Progress  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract— from  the  Simple  to  the 
Complex. 

Practical  utility  of  Mathematical  studies  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
intellectual  discipline.  The  framing  and  solving  of  problems  arising  out  of 
the  afijedrs  of  every  day  life. 

A  short  course  m  mathematical  drawing,  including  both  lines  and  ortho- 
graphic projection.  (Text-book  mathematical  drawing  by  Linus  Faunce, 
seventh  edition.) 

Object  teachins:  in  mathematical  studies    when  and  how  to  use  it. 
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The  assignment,  prepaitttion,  and  recitation  of  lessons — what  to  aim  at 
and  what  to  avoid. 

Examinations— their  fretiuency  and  character.  Prepamtion  of  examina- 
tion questions. 

Motives  to  be  appealed  to  in  pupils,  and  how  to  awaken  them.  Natural 
aptitudes  of  pupils  to  be  turne<l  to  best  account 

The  management  of  classes  studying  the  same  branches  in  different  grades 
of  a  miscellaneoiLs  school. 

Sense-ijerceptions — tlfceir  training  and  relation  to  studies  in  Physics. 

Order  and  acxiuracy  in  conducting  observations  and  experiments  in 
Physics  of  i^aramouut  importance.  The  use  of  dia^ms  ana  drawings  to 
illustrate  thought  and  to  develof)  faculty  of  imagination. 

The  use  and  ac^ustment  of  angulai*  instruments.  Practical  work  in  field, 
including  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Tabulation  of  results  of  exi)eriments,  with  deductions  therefrom. 

The  aim  throughout  will  he  to  give  prominence  to  such  metliods  as  are 
best  calculated  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  arouse  mental  energy. 

Natural  Science  at  School  of  Acjriculture. 

The  course  for  Normal  SchfX)l  students  in  the  natural  sciences  at  the 
Sch<:K)l  of  Agriculture  will  embrace  the  following  sciences  : — Chemistry, 
liotany.  General  Biology,  Entomology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  (human). 

Tlie  course  will  be  arranged  so  that  each  pupil  will  be  able  to  review  or 
continue  the  sciences  he  may  have  previoiu*ly  studied^  and  also  receive  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  scieuces  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

It  will  comprise  lalx)ratory  or  field  work,  accompanied  with  Reviews, 
llecitations,  and  Essays. 

Opticms,  subject  to  the  appn»val  of  the  Faculty,  from  the  sciences  named 
al)ove,  will  be  allowed  stucients  of  the  advanced  classes. 

Students  taking  laboratory  work  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  coyer  breakage  of  appamtus  and  cost  of  chemicals. 
Any  balance  of  deijosit  will  Ije  i-eturned  at  the  close  of  term. 

Drawixc;. 

Form  study  and  modelling  in  Clay,  Freehand  Drawing,  Model  and 
Object  Drawing,  Sliaded  Drawing  from  the  Round,  Colour,  Princinles  and 
Practice  of  Decorative  Design,  Tlistory  of  Art,  Geometrical  Drawing, 
Persnective,  Preparation  of  Working  Drawings  to  scale,  and  Methods  in 
Teacning  Drav^ing. 

SiNiiiNi;,  Reading,  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Slfif/imj. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  s3rHtem  of 
sight  singing,  and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  all  public  schools  ;  also  a 
coini)arison  of  the  Tonic  f^ol-Fa  and  staff  notation. 

Readintj  and  Vocnl  Cuitnre. — The  aim  in  this  de|)artinent  is  to  cultivate 
a  clear  and  natural  mode  of  expression.  Attention  is  ^ven  to  oonect 
breathing,  proper  placing  of  the  voice,  distinct  and  definite  enunciation, 
correct  emphasis  and  inflection,  literarv  analysis,  and  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  an  author.  Books  used  :--Vol.  I.  Evolution  of  Expression,  with 
its  application  to  the  Readers  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Science. 

This  department  is  well  equipped  for  practical  work  in  its  vanous 
subject^.  The  Manual  Training  room  is  fitted  with  model  work  benches, 
complete  sets   of:  wood -working  tools,  and  drawing  boards.    The  main 
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purpose  of  the  shop  work  is  not  so  much  the  making  of  useful  things  as 
the  training  of  mind,  eye,  and  hand.  Tlie  students  do  all  their  work  in 
wood  from  their  own  drawings,  so  that  the  hand  is  trained  to  execute  the 
purposes  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  made  is  an  expression  of  the  mental 
image. 

In  Chemistry,  while  a  text-book  is  taken  as  a  general  guide,  the 
"  laboratory  method  "  of  experimentation  and  original  work  by  the  student 
is  demanded.  Accuracy  in  observation,  skill  in  manipulation,  and  general 
neatness  are  cultivated.  Careful  and  complete  nc»tes  of  all  work  done  are 
reouirecL 

In  Mineralogy  each  student  studies  a  set  of  typical  specimens  of  native 
minerals,  and  applies  the  more  simple  tests  for  their  various  properties. 
Descriptions  based  on  the  results  of  the  student's  observation,  together 
with  such  aditional  information  as  to  the  formation,  oi-currence,  et€.,  as 
can  be  obtained  by  su])))lementary  reading,  are  recorded  in  notc-l)ooks, 
which  thiLs  fomi  elementary  IocaI  text-b(K)ks. 

In  all  the  work  throughout  the  department  special  stress  is  laid  c)n  the 
>edagogics  of  the  subject.  The  student  is  i^uided  along  the  course  which 
e  is  expected  to  follow  as  a  teacher,  and  in  his  teaching  in  the  Model 
School  fie  is  trained  in  the  Practical  ai»i)lication  of  this  method.  In  the 
subjects  discussed  regard  is  had  to  the  course  of  study  with  the  view  of 
making  the  students  familiar  with  its  requirements. 

The  text-books  used  are  Crosby  h  Common  Minerals  and  lioi-ks,  Clapp's 
Ob<*ervation  Lessons  on  Minerals,  Williams's  Introdnction  to  Cliemistry, 
and  J.  I).  Dana's  >[annal  of  Mineralog}'. 

Model  School. 

The  Model  School  includes  two  departments,  com]»rising  the  eitcht  grades 
of  the  Common  Schools.  Students  under  training  visit  the  Moclel  School 
for  observation  and  practice.  Throughout  the  term  they  are  reciuircd  to 
t^ach  classes  under  the  sui)ervisiou  of  the  diflerent  members  of  the  Faculty 
€tnd  the  Model  School  teachers.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion, they  are  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  pedagogical 
principles  inculcated  in  the  lecture-room. 

KiNDEROARTKN. 

A  well  equi^>Ded  Kindergarten  under  the  management  of  a  special  com- 
imittee,  is  provmed  with  accommodation  in  the  Normal  Sch(x»l  Building, 
HXid  has  such  general  afhliation  with  the  Institution  that  the  Normal 
JSchool  Students  have  opportunity  of  observing  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  methods  ot  FroebeFs  system  of  child  training  ;  and  the 
students  under  training  as  Kintergartenerti  »ire  admitted  to  the  classes  in 
psychology  and  history  of  education  in  the  Normal  School. 

Text  Books. 

Halleck's  Psychology,  Lindner's  I^schology,  James*  Pyschology,  Calkin's 
Notes  on  Ecfucation,  Comjiayre's  History  of  Education,  Compajrr^'s 
Pedag^O^,  Quick's  Educational  Beformers,  Hall's  Outline  History  of 
Education,  McMurray's  General  Method,  J)e  Garmo's  P^sscntials  of  Method. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading  [pedagogical  works  which 
the  students  are  required  to  \ise  for  reference. 

In  the  exemplication  of  method  and  in  M(xlel  School  practice  the 
authorised  text  txwks  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  province  will  be  used  in 
the  various  subjects  which  they  represent. 

The  Library. 

The  Library  contains  al)out  1,.")(jO  volumes,  selected  chiefly  for  their  fitness 
to  aid  students  and  teachers  in  the  s[)ecial  work  of  the  Institution.  It  com- 
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prisea  the  most  important  pedagogical  works  in  the  English  language, 
including  educational  books,  reviews,  and  magazines.  In  addition  to  many 
other  valuable  works  that  have  been  added  duiing  the  year,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  in  six  volumes. 

Expenses. 

1.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  week. 

2.  Travelling  expenses  will  be  i>aid  to  students  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
mile  to  and  from  the  Institution,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  provided  the 
distance  is  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

The  Alumni  Association. 

All  fonner  students  of  Normal  »School,  teachers  of  three  years' ex iJcrience, 
and  all  school  officials  are  eligible  to  membership. 
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I.  Primary  Education. 

When  in  1874  Now  Bnniswick  became  a  sci>aratc  province,  it 
had  no  large  towns,  and  the  rural  districts  were  very  sparsely 
settled.  The  homes  of  the  pioneers  were  connect^  by  roiigli 
forest  roads  or  foot-paths.  The  settlers  had  to  work  hard  for  long 
hours.  Tlieir  means  were  small  and  often  their  stock  of  le^irning 
slender,  ruder  such  conditions  general  illiteracy  nnist  soon  have 
l)revailod  had  not  the  (lovernment  come  to  the  aid  of  the  peopU*. 
At  first  the  legislative  {jmnts  were  small,  nothing  further  In^mg 
contemplated  than  the  mstrnction  of  the  young  in  reading  and 
writing  aud  perhaps  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

Still^  pjirents  who  had  enjoyed  good  ochicational  advantag^es  in 
their  youth  found  their  (children  growing  up  aroimd  them  with  no 
school  within  reach,  in  such  CAses  the  Kither  and  mother,  in 
inten'als  stolen  from  the  laborious  duties  of  life  on  a  new  farm, 
usually  found  time  to  teach  their  children  how  to  read  and  write, 
but  seldom  to  raise  them  to  their  own  standard  of  intelligence 
and  culture.  And  many,  the  children  of  negligent  or  ignorant 
parents,  wore  allowed  to  grew  up  quite  illiterate. 

The  Legislature,  however,  gradually  became  moi^e  generous  in 
its  grants,  until  the  annual  allowance  to  teachei*s  holding  the 
several  classes  of  licence  had  reached  the  following  figures : — 


Male  Teachers. 


1st   clr'lSS    - 

. 

S  150.00 

$110.00 

2iul  elasK 

120.00 

00.00 

3 I'd  class 

-         -         - 

i'O.OO 

70.00 

Female  Teach or«. 


The  class  of  licence  held  depended  upon  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  the  candidate. 

Very  often,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  teacher  received  but  little 
remuneration,  save  board  and  lodging,  in  addition  to  this  provin- 
ciid  grant.  In  the  more  populous  localities  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing around  "  prevailed.  The  teacher  in  searcn  of  employmont, 
having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  school  committee,  set 
out  to  canvass  th(»  district  for  subscriptions.  Each  father  or 
guardian  was  expected  to  subscribe  so  many  "  scholars  "  at  so 
much  per  term  or  quarter,  and  in  addition,  to  board  and  lodge 
the  teacher  for  a  term  proportionate  to  the  number  of  "  scholars  " 
subscril>ed.  The  custom  of  "Iwarding  around"  sometimes 
subjected  the  teacher  to  verj"  trying  experiences — at  the  best  the 
accommodations  and  management  of  some  of  his  temporary 
homes  would  be  for  from  ide^il:  and,  after  all,  having  completed 
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his  terui  of  service,  he  had  to  make  another  round  or  more  among 
his  constituents  to  (»ollect  the  small  cash  subscriptions. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  also,  payment  was  made  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  the  teacher  as  a  rule  '*  boarded  himself." 

This  system,  both  in  town  and  country,  placed  the  financial  Asses-siueni 
burden  mainly  on  the  parents  of  large  families  and  on  the  few  »ys^»"- 
public-spiritea  residents  who  were  willing  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  on  more 
than  one  occasion  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
general  assessment,  even  ottering  a  premium  to  any  county, 
mimicipality,  parish,  or  district  which  would  support  its  schools 
in  that  way ;  but*  the  assessment  system  made  no  neadway  against 
the  opposition  of  that  numerous  and  influential  class  whose  sense 
of  private  ownership  exceeds  their  public  spirit. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  the  rectors  and  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  required  to  examine  the  public 
schools,  and  were  accustomed  to  conduct  relijjious  exercises  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visits ;  but,  as  the  population  increased  the 
non-episcopal  Protestant  denominations  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
grew  m  numbers  and  influence.  Persons,  too,  of  any  religious  "faith 
were  allowed  to  qualifv'  as  teachers.  In  consequence  the  prestige 
of  the  English  Churcli  declined,  and  most  of  the  schools  receiving 
the  Government  grant  became  practically  non-denominational. 

In  1869  70  a  groat  eduwitional  wave  passed  over  the  Province,  The(*omiii 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  the  "  Coiiuiion  Schools  Ac 
Schools   Act,  1871.'*     This  act  made  local  assessment  for  the 
support  of  schools  compulsory,  and  provided  for  the  free  tuition 
of  all  children  of  school  age. 

The  central  administrative  power  is  invested  in  the  Board  of  Central  A 
Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  ministratic 
Executive  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Provincial  University, 
and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educ^ition.  .The  Chief  Super- 
intendent is  the  secretiiry  and  chief  exe<Mitive  otticer  of  the  Board. 
His  position  is  understood  to  be  non-political,  professional  fitness 
and  executive  ability  being  the  sole  qualifications.  There  have 
\m'\\  thrive  appointments  undiM"  the  present  Af*t :  Theodore  H. 
Rand,  D.C.L,  who  had  succM^ssfnllv  inaugmiited  the  free  schools 
system  in  Xova  Scotia,  was  Cliief  Superintendent  in  New 
fininswic-k  from  1871  to  1888.  He  was  succeeded  bv  William 
Croi-ket,  A.M.,  who  had  conducted  the  Provincial  Nonnal  School  for 
over  12  vears.  in  1891  J.R.  Inch,  LL.I).,  President  of  Mount  Allison 
rniversity,  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

For  the  local  aaministration  of  the  Common  Schools  Act,  the  Local   Ad- 
Province  is  divided  into  school  districts.     Each  of  the  cities  and  ministratio 
incorporated  towns  is  constituted  one  district,  and  the  parishes 
of  the  16  counties  are  divided  into  districts,  none  of  which  should 
contain  less  than  50  children  of  school  age  unless  the  district  is 
at  least  four  square  miles  in  extent. 

Every  school  district  has  a  board  of  school  trustees.  In  cities 
and  incorporated  towns,  the  members  of  the  school  board  are 
apjK)inte<l  for  a  term  of  three  yciu-s,  part  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  and  pirt  bv  the  City  or  Town  Council.  Two  members 
ofthc  boanl  must  \)v,  women.     Any  trustee  may  be  re^ippointed 
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at  the  end  of  each  term  of  three  yeare.  In  the  villages  aj^ 
rural  districts,  the  school  board  consists  of  three  trustees, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  at  the  annual  school 
meeting.  One  trustee  retires  each  year,  but  may  be  re-elected. 
The  school  meeting  also  determines,  by  vote,  the  amount  which 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  district  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Should  the  school  meeting  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  means, 
the  Board  of  Education  may  authorise  the  trustees  to  levy  and 
collect  a  sufficient  sum. 

There  is  no  school  meeting  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
In  them,  the  school  board  determines  the  amount  to  be  assessed 
(siibject  to  a  maximum  limitation  fixed  by  law). . 

The  trustees  have  the  general  management  and  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  the  district.  They  select  the  teachers,  engage  them 
for  a  deiinite  period,  and,  if  they  deem  it  best,  may  re-engage 
them,  lliev  may  dismiss  any  teiicher  for  inmiorality  or  gross 
neglect  of  duty.  They  may  suspend  or  expel  from  the  school 
any  pupil  iiddicted  to  vicious  practices  or  who  is  persistently 
disobedient  to  the  teacher. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  are  drawn  from  three 
sources,  the  Provincial  Grant,  the  County  School  Fund,  and  the 
District  Assessment. 

Each  teacher  is  paid  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  a  fixed 
amount  per  school  year.  This  allowance  depends  partly  on  the 
class  of  licence  held  by  the  teacher,  and  partly  on  the  grade  of 
school  in  which  he  is  employed  and  his  position  therein.  The 
allowances  ^iven  to  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  during  recent 
years  have  been  approximately  as  follows : — 


Male  T( 

:;achers. 

Female  Teachers. 

1st  Class 

- 

$135.00 

Ist  Class     - 

%  100.00 

2nd    „ 

-  ;       108.00 

2nd    „ 

81.00 

3rd     „ 

81.00 

3nl     „ 

63.00 

The  allowance  to  teachers  in  poor  districts  is  increased  one-third. 
The  Province  also  makes  gi-ants  to  poor  districts  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings. 

Tlie  Provincial  expenditure  for  the  school  service  during  the 
year  1897,  not  incluaing  gi-ants  to  school  libraries  and  for  the  edu- 
ciition  of  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  amounted  to  $161,446. 
The  total  Pro^dncial  income  for  the  same  year  was  $745,202.59. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Province  expends  a  hum 
proportion  of  its  income  in  support  of  educiition.  The  Provincial 
expenditure  on  education  during  the  year  1898  was  $163,022, 
and  the  total  Provincial  income  81,254,348. 

The  County  School  Fund  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  assess- 
ment upon  the  county  sufficient  to  yield  a  sum  equal  to  thirty 
<jents  per  head  of  the  population.  It  is  distributed  among  the 
school  districts  of  the  county,  in  part  according  to  t^e  num- 
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ber  of  teachers  employed  and  in  part  in  proportion  to  the 
average  attendance  at  school.  This  money  must  be  applied 
by  the  trustees  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Besides 
this,  the  coimties  contribute  towards  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
and  the  blind.  The  money  for  school  purposes  raised  by  county 
assessment  during  the  year  1896-7,  amomited  to  $94,421, 
and  m  1899  to  $90,857. 

The  local  assessment  in  every  district  is  applied  in  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  district,  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  partly 
in  defira}dng  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus, 
repairs,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  amount  assessed  upon  tne  districts  of  the  Province,  for 
salaries,  etc.,  during  1898  approximated  to  $840,000.00.  The 
assessment  is  levied  partly  as  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  each 
adult  male  resident  and  the  balance  upon  property  and  income. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged  for  pupiLs  whose  parents  or 
guardians  reside  in  the  district.  In  general  parents  provide 
their  children  with  text-books;  but  in  the  ease  of  persons  in 
indigent  circumstances,  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  supply 
the  necessary  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

The  public  schools  are  provided  for  quite  independently  of 

subscriptions   or  endowments;  yet  school   boards   may   legally 

receive  benefections  in  aid  of  popular  education.     This  form  of 

g^enerosity  has  not,  however,  been  largely  indulged  in  by  our 

philanthropists. 

The  average  annual  salaries  from  all  sources,  of  the  various  Salaries  <»f 
<;l^sses  of  teachers,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  1898,  were: —      Teachers. 

Grammar  school  teachers  (principals)  -  -  1*989.47 

Superior  school  teachers  (principals)  -  -  (i08.55 

First  class  male  teachers      -         -  -  -  4(j8.1)9 

Second  „        „         „            .         -  -  -  278.40 

Third     „        „        „            -         .  -  .  224.25 

First  class  female  tejichers            .  .  -  809.08 

Second  „         „            „        -        -  -  -  229.75 

Third     „        „            „        .        .  ,  -  187.65 

Ji>   the   first  Term   of   1898,   1,8(54   teachers  were   employed 
IF^       the   pubUc  schools,  of   whom   402    were   males,  and    1,462 


a 


ere  is  no  provision  made  for  pensioning  teachers. 
_e  school  laws  of  New  Brunswick  do  not  compel  parents  to  School 
J^^^^  their  children  to  school.     When  a  pupil  has  been  enrolled, /^^^"*^*"*^^- 
^**^ver,  he  is  expected  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  in  (^use  of 
>Hce  or  tardiness  to  present  an  excuse  to  the  teticher  from 
*Jtiarent  or  guardian. 
fi     -loe  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during 
J^^  first  term  of  1898  was  63,838,  which  is  about  20  per  cent,  of 
jr^^^tK)talj)opulatidn.     The  average  attendance  for  the  Province 


ut  65  per  cent,  of  the  nuinber  enrolled.     In  the  cities  and 
i  the  average  is  much  higher  than  this,  but  lower  in  the 
]^^^jxtry  districts.     The  average  cost  per  pupil  per  year  is  about 
^K>  hilars. 

2  C  2 
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The  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  includes  reading 
and  si)elling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  Britisn 
and  Canadian  history,  health  lessons,  lessons  on  nature,  drawing, 
singing,  and  in  the  higher  grades  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin. 
Physical  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  teachers. 

In  1900  a  manual  training  school  for  bovs  and  a  manual 
training  class  for  teachers  were  opened  in  E*redericton,  all  ex- 
penses (except  the  provision  of  a  room)  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund.  In  some  schools  the  girls 
are  taught  needlework.  There  are  no  cooking  departments 
connected  with  tlu»  schools. 

The  school  law  explicitly  declares  that  all  schools  conducted 
under  its  provisions  are  to  be  non-sectarian.  No  dogmatic 
religious  teaching  is  allowed  by  the  law  or  regulations.  Practi<3iil 
Christianity,  hovv^ever,  is  encouraged.  Every  teacher  is  expected 
to  maintain  a  deportment  becoming  an  educator  of  the  young. 
Any  teacher  giulty  of  immorality  may  be  discharged  b^'  the 
trustees ;  and,  if  the  charge  be  esUblished,  his  licence  will  be 
cancelled  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  teacher  is  directed  to 
strive  diligently  to  inculcate  the  principles  and  encoimige  the 
practice  of  Christian  morality,  and  to  give  instruction,  as  occasion 
may  offer,  concerning  those  virtues  and  habits  which  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  effectiveness,  and  social  fitness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  has  the  privilege  of  openmg  and 
closing  the  school  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  (either 
from  the  connuon  or  Douay  version),  and  repeating  the  Lonl's 
Prayer.  These  n^igious  exercises  are  purely  voluntar}',  however, 
and  no  pupil  can  be  required  to  be  present  at  them  contrary  to 
the  will  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  rf  o  religious  Catechism  may 
be  used  in  the  schools. 

The  law  was  vigorously  opposed  at  first  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  it^s  undenonn*national  character.  Some 
concessions  have  since  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  system  less 
distasteful  to  them.  In  most  of  lh(»  towns,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  are  grouped  together  in  th(^  same  schools  mid er  teachers 
of  their  own  faith.  U  hile  subject,  during  the  regular  seliool 
time,  to  the  regulations. of  the  Boanl  of  Kducation  as  to  religious 
teiichiiigand  th(^  use  of  the  pres<;ribed  text-books,  this  arrangi.'iiient 
renders  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  iustru(;t  the  pupils  in  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion  before  or  after  the  prescrilKxl  school 
hours. 

In  the  villages  generally,  and  in  (.'ountry  jjlaces,  the  children  of 
all  faiths  attend  tne  district  school,  whidi  is  often  taught  by  a 
Roman  Catholic;  teacher.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
encouraged  to  visit  the  schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  must  obtain  some  j)ro- 
fessional  tntining  at  a  rec(»gniscKl  training  or  normal  s<.*liool  lieforo 
receiving  a  permanent  licence.  By  far  the  gi*eater  nuniU^r  attend 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  where  all  except  third  class  c^indi- 
iates  and  college  gniduates  are  required  to  attend  tor  at  leiist  one 
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year.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  acjqiiaint  the  candidates  with 
the  best  metho<ls  of  teaching  and  school  nianagenient,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  and  working  details  of  the  school  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  deticiencies  in  and  supplement  their 
general  scholarship. 

Tlie  attendance  at  the  normal  school  for  the  year  1897-8 
was  281.  The  candidates  in  attendance  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  natives  of  New  Brunswick  and  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Their  reUgious  creeds  are  as  various  as  those  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  yet  the  utmost  harmony  prevails  among 
them. 

All  candidates  for  Provincial  licence  to  teach  are  required  to 
pass  the  Government  Examinations  based  upon  the  prescribed 
svUabus  for  the  various  classes  of  licence. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspectoral  visitation  and  supervision  the  School 
Province  is  divided  into  six  inspectoral  districts.     One  inspector  In**pection 
is  appointed  to  each  district  by  the  Board  of  Education.     The 
inspectors  are  usually  teachers  of  experience,  and  nuist  be  holders 
of  grammar  school  licences. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide  for  a  system  Teachers' 
of  annual  gatherings  for  professional  instruction  and  culture,  InMtitutes. 
called  institutes :  one  for  each  county  to  continue  for  two  days, 
and  a  general  educational  institute  for  the  Province,  whose  sessions 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  days.  These  institutes  are  generally 
Well  attended  and  have  done  nuich  to  keep  up  the  professional 
spirit  and  interest  of  the  tciichcrs. 

II.  Secondary  Education. 

There  are  three  ranks  of  schools  in  the  State  system  :  ordinary  Secondary 
Cc^nimon  schools,  superior  schools,  and  grammar  or  high  schools.  Education 

The  superior  schools  are  advanced  common  schools.  The  law 
permits  one  to  every  6,000  inhabitants.  The  Provincial  Gmnt 
to  the  principal,  who  must  hold  a  '*  Superior  School  "  licence,  is 
^250  per  year.  The  superior  school  is  free  to  qualified 
I>iipils  from  any  district  in  the  parish  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  grammar  schools  are,  or  are  intended  to  be,  secondary 
'^cihools  proper.  Each  county  is  entitled  to  one.  During  the 
l^st  few  years  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
Equipment  and  eflSciency  of  the  grammar  schools  and  other 
Ixigh  schools.  The  Provincial  Grant  to  the  teachers  has  been 
^ ^creased,  and  several  fine  High  School  buildings  have  been 
•ected.     The  Province  contributes   $850  per  year  toward  the 


'i^lary  of  every  teacher  in  a  Granmiar  School  who  holds  a 
**  Grammar  School  "  licence.  The  Grammar  Schools  are  free  to 
51\ialified  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  coimty.  The  High  Schools 
ii^  some  of  tne  towns  are  quite  equal  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in 
^t:aff  and  equipment. 

The  High  School  course  is  an  extension  upward  of  the  common 
^^hool  course.  Greek  and  French  are  added.  Health  lessons 
V^^come  physiology,  and  nature  lessons  develop  into  physi(»al 
^^ience  and  botany. 
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Private  and  Nearly  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Province  belong  to  the 
Denomina-  State  system.  A  Madras  school  at  St.  John  and  another  at 
STtoIwI**  f'redericton  are  controlled  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  two 
commercial  schools,  one  in  each  of  the  before  mentioned  citias,  are 
l>oth  conducted  as  private  enterprises. 

There  are  some  (tonominational  academies  and  boarding  schools, 
but  their  attendance  is  small  compared  with,  that  of  the  public 
Gniunnar,  and  High  Schools. 

There  are  also  two  well-attended  denominational  colleges — 
Mount  Allison  College,  at  Sackville,  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  College,  St.  Joseph's,  at 
Memnimcook.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  attend  the  denomina- 
tional secondarj'  s(ihools  and  colleges  received  their  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  coumion  schools. 


University 
Education. 


III.  University  Education. 

There  is  a  Provincial  university  at  Fredericton.  It  has  a 
considerable  endowment,  and  receives,  besides,  a  grant  of  a1x)ut 
$9,000  from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  A  moderate  tuition  fee 
is  paid  by  the  students. 


IV.  TECH\ir.\L  AND  Agricx'ltural  Education. 
TechmrAl  Under  this  head  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Government 

tumllSriicii-  Training  Farm,  and  of  the  Provincial  Dairy  School,  particulars 
of  which  are  given  in  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Kejwrt  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  courses  in  nature  study  and 
physical  science  in  the  primary  schools  are,  when  taught  in  an 
earnest  and  practic^il  way,  a  good  preparation  for  technical  work. 


tinn. 
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V.  Industrial  Schooi.s  and  Reformatories. 

There  is  a  reformatory  near  St.  John,  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, and  two  industrial  schools  in  that  city,  one  Ronian 
Catholic  and  the  other  Protest4xnt,  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
charitable. 


VI.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Schools  for         There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Fredericton.     The 

Dm?^^  d"^^  Government  has  assisted   in  providing  suitable  buildings,  and 

the  Blind.      allows  860   per  year   from  the   County   School   Fund    toward 

the  support  of  each  de^if  and  dumb  mute  person  boarded  and 

educated  at  the  institute.     This  school  also  receives  a  special 

grant  of  5^500  per  annum  from  the  Province. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  Province  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  but  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halilax,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  entitled  to  receive  $75  per 
year  from  the  Provuicial  Treasury,  and  an  equal  amount  from 
the  County  School  Fund,  for  each  pupil  from  New  Brunswick. 

VII.  General  Results. 

General  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  public  education 

results.  jj^  ^^^  Brunswick,  several  tendencies  may  be  observed  arisizig  in 


■^'r,-r^ 
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the  earlier  or  later  past,  and   taking  their  course   towa: 
present.     Some  of  these  are  here  enumerated. 

Methods  of  teaching  have  received  increased  attention,  ( 
ally  in  the  direction  of  making  the  scliool  work  easier  and 
pleasant  for  the  pupil. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Common  and  High  S(3hools,  at  firs 
simple  and  exclusive,  has  become  more  complex  and  compi 
sive.  Methods  of  school  discipline  have  been  greatly  sol 
Corporal  punishment  is  now  little  used. 

Tne  number  of  women  teachers  relatively  to  the  numluT  (i 
has  steadily  risen.     At  present  over  three-fourths  of  the  te; 
are  women.     For  the  first  tenn  of  1808,  the  class  and  sex  < 
teachers  were  as  follows : — 


Male  Teacher«. 


Foniale  Teachers. 


rammar  School 
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There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  public  school  buil 
F>ocially  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

X^lie  qualification  of  teachers,  both  in  regard  to  scholarshi 
^f^Kuional  training,  has  been  advanced,  and  the  tendency 
trials  directioa 

e  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the 
t  increase  in  expenditure,  has  caused  a  movement  tc 
^tmion  of  rural  scnool  districts  with  the  object  of  establ 
central  graded  school  in  place  of  several  separate  unj 
►Is.     This  will  involve  the  making  provision  for  the 
tion  to  the  school  at  public  exj>ense  of  (*luldren  livin 
ce.     If  this  plan  prove  surcossful  it  will  have  a  teiide 
\  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  at  th<*  siune  Unw  do 
expenditure  of  tnaintaining  them. 
lie  principle  of  assessment  upon  the  property  of  the  (•< 
the  support  of  public  schools  has  boon  almost  univt 
pted.     In  some  aistricts  there  is  still  orcasioimlly  mani 
8sive  resistance  which  tends  to  retard  the  macJiinerv  < 
but  aiiy  attempt  to  repeal  any  of  th(»  essential  features 
School  Act  would  be  defeated  i>y  an  overwhelming  majo 
There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re^rd  to  the  ] 
ts  of  the  Free  School  Act.     Some  maintam  that  a  i 
^^^lentaiy- education  is  all  that  the  country  should  provid 
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of  expense  to  the  pupils ;  others  would  not  only  include  secondary 
and  colle<jfiat(^.  schools  in  the  free  s(jhool  class,  but  would  provide 
at  the  public  expense  text-books  for  all  pupils.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
will  soon  have  to  be  borne  by  local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  to  some  extent  the  demand  upon  the  Provincial  revenues, 
nearly  one- third  of  which  is  now  expended  for  educational 
purposes. 

J.  Briitain, 

Instriictm*  in  tlie  Provincial 
Normal  Scliool. 


SUPPLP]MENTARY    NOTES. 

(i). 

The  foUowmg  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to 
Vnl verbify  Education  of  Rovian  CathoVws  in  certain  Col</nie8. 
{Colonud  Office  Return,^  1900.     Cd.  llo,) 

**  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  no  State  provision  is  made 
for  the  University  education  of  any  particular  denomination  or 
class.  The  Provincial  University  is  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  as 
to  all  other  citizens,  upon  equal  terms." 

"  There  are  in  the  Province,  besides  the  Provincial  University, 
two  colleges  with  University  powers  under  charter  from  the 
Provincial  Legislature ;  one  of  these  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  of  the  Methodist 
Conference." 

"  These  denominational  institutions  are  maintained  wholly  by 
fees  and  private  endowments,  and  receive  no  grants  whatever 
from  the  Public  Treasury." 


(u). 

Government  Training  Farm. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  for  November  22, 
11)00  :— 

*'  Sir,— I  wish  to  call  attention  through  the  columns  of  The  Times  to  a 
lat4?  move  on  the  j^art  of  tlie  (Jovernuient  of  Now  Brunswick,  Canada, 
which  must  impress  one  as  a  most  practical  i)lan  in  the  direction  of 
providing:  a  youn^  Kn^riislniian,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  with  an  efficient 
training  in  aj^ritulturo  that  will  tit  liim  thoroughly  for  farming  intelligently 
and  with  profit  in  the  delightful  c<^)lony  mentioned. 

*'  Heretofore,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  lias  but  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  his  dispof^l,  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  begin  life  as  a  gentleman 
farmer  in  this  country,  but  ample  to  make  him  at  once  practically 
independent  in  a  province  like  New  Brunswick,  the  various  types  of 
training  at  his  disposal,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colony  itself,  have 
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had  their  distinct  dLsiul vantages,  which  space  wil)  not  allow  nie  to 
enumerate,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  exiKjnse,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  inefficiency.  It  was  the  careful  consideration  of  these  and 
other  such  facts  that  led  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick— the  largest 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  that  ix)rtion  of  Canada  which  bears  the 
distinction  of  lying  nearer  Great  Britain  than  any  other  important 
food-producing  area  of  the  Empire,  and  of  which  the  resources,  climate, 
and  a^cultural  conditions  are  unexcelled  in  the  world— to  encoui-age  the 
establishment  of  a  training  farm  that  would  offer  to  bovs  and  young  men, 
especially  of  the  class  that  come  from  the  great  English  public  schools,  a 
thorough  practical  three  years'  training  in  agriculture  without  the 
payment  ot  any  fees  whatever. 

^^Thls  training  farm  has  already  been  established  and  is  in  active 
operation.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  it  is  an  Englishman,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pratt,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  the  late  headmaster  of  Tamworth.  It  is  felt  that,  bein^  a 
thorough  agriculturist  and  an  efficient  teacher,  and  knowing  the  English 
schoolboy  as  he  does,  he  is  well  fitted  to  make  the  i)lan  mast  efficient  in 
operation. 

"  The  farm  is  designed  to  carry  on  all  its  work  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  and  to  be  tnroughout  on  a  jmying  basis  and  thoroughly  self- 
supporting  :  presenting  all  the  conditions  of  a  farm,  as  such^  in  practical 
operation.  The  btjys  will  themselves  do  pmctically  everythmg  that  is  to 
be  done,  getting  direct  experience  of  stock  raising,  dairying,  crop  raising, 
marketing,  and  so  forth.  The  farm  is  inspected  from  time  to  time  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment, who  see  that  only  the  most  ai)proved  metluxis  obtain.  Though  no 
fees  for  instruction  are  charge<i  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee,  from 
£30  to  £40  for  the  first  year  only,  when  tlie  boy  is  practically  of  no 
service.  This  fee  is  asked  simnly  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  that  of 
breakage  of  farm  machinery,  which  usually  suffers  somewhat  severely  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice. 

**  The  situation  and  the  farm  itself  have  been  carefully  chosen.  It  lies  in 
the  beautiful  Kennebecasis  Valley  at  the  village  of  Penobsquis,  near 
Sussex,  in  Southern  New  Brunswick,  only  about  50  miles  by  rail  from 
St  John,  the  chief  winter  ])ort  of  (Vnada,  from  which  several  lines  of 
steamers  run  direct  to  Great  Britain.  The  farm,  comprising  in  all  some 
900 acres,  includes  lM)th  upland  and  rich,  deep-soiled  "  intervale''  land,  and 
through  its  very  centre  run  the  Kennel )ecasis  River  and  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  Moncton  and  8t.  John,  ^dth  many 
trains  in  both  directions  constantly.  Penobscjuis  Station  is  on  the  farm 
itself. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  training  the  director  ydW  i)ersonally  avssist 
each  boy  in  his  selection  of  a  situation.  In  the  meantime,  what  capital  he 
has  may  be  invested  and  accumulating,  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of  it 
being  paid  out  for  instruction. 

"  Application  to  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Duff  Miller,  the  Agent-General  for  New 
Brunswick,  17,  Leather- Market,  London,  S.E.,  will  elicit  an  illustrated 
prospectus  and  any  further  details  of  this  training  farm,  and  also  full 
information  with  regard  to  the  unexcelled  portion  of  Canada  where  it 
\A  established.  I  have  just  returned  from  Canada  and  must  say  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favourably,  the  English  boys  already  on  the 
farm  being  delighted  with  the  country  and  prospects.  The  plan  is  one 
which  seems  to  solve  thoroughly  the  iiroMcm  of  how  l)est  to  introduce 
a  young  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman  to  agricultural  life  in 
that  beautiful  and  fertile  country  over  seas,  which  offers  so  many  advant- 
ages to  both  young  and  old,  and  the  further  development  of  which  is 
always  a  step  in  the  building  of  the  Empire." 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  ALBERT  HICKMAN, 
New  Brunswick  Government  Commissioner. 
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of  oxpeiise  to  the  pupils ;  others  would  not  only  iu' ' 
and  colh^nrjatc  scfhools  in  the  free  s(*hooI  iJiiss,  1* 
iit  the  public  expense  text-books  for  all  pi- 
little  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  «^'  /. 
will  soon  have  to  be  borne  by  local  ta^ 

relieving  to  some  extent  the  demand  '•  '  ^/  ^^^^^'  Bvum- 

nearly   one-third   of   which   is   n' 

W^V^'^<^'  a  at  Sussex  duriuir  the 

i-ation  every  wuiter  suiw 

-tl  the  large  increase  in  the 

.I'ar  has  brought  alK>ul  many 

.,K  in  the  new  biu'Iding  with  its  new 

.  ^.fy  was  of  the  most  satisfa<-torv  nature. 

rij^'f litis  ean  bo  luul  than  the  far*t  that  dairy- 

'•^i'-^'uh  from  New  Brunswirk.  but  also  from  rln* 


>iv'/'C'/w/.ilifl  JHid  Nova  S(iotia. 
•'"  V"''' .,,  crM'en  is  of  the  most  pnu^tieal 


^,  ,/.-      liiifi^'^'"  i-^  of  the  most  pnu^tieal  nature;  theory 
/^''V''*'*lI/'»'''"^^*^^  unloss  the  same  can  ho  put  in  pnictical 

,j^'     .  p  /r)r  opening  the  school  was  changed  m  1899  to  a 
7^  ^f'/i/irf  ^^^^^  ^'^^-  t^beese  and  butter  making  courses  will 

'* '.    1  the  tirst   opening  of  the   S(»hool,   the  session   usualh- 

^^^viirly  in  February  and  continucKl  until  about  the  middle 

oJ^\^tcl\'    1'^^-   Hiilk   at  this  season  of  the   year   had   to   be 

0^  jiJod  in   a   diflerent   manner   than   it  does  in  the  summer 

'""^ji.    (.'onsecpiently  the  students  get  ti'aining  in  the  oheese- 

'Tak'"^  d(»partment  that    they   camiot    put   int<)   pra<*.ti<-al   use 

ilJjion  they  return  to  tlu»ir  factories  and   obtain   the  Imst  results. 

However,  some  makers,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  very  nuich 

experience  at  the  work,  follow  the  tea<-hing  at  the  school  and  get 

i^idts  that  arc  not   what  are  desired  by  the  Inspector  or  the 

buyer:  therefore  bv  o]x»ning  the  s«hool  on  the  12tn  March  and 

contimiing  it  until  the  l'2th  April,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  meajiure  to 

overcome  this  ditttcultv. 


\'arioiid  diKMiiiiPiits  rclatinp  to  education  in  New  Brunswick  can  l>e  seeo 
at  tlic  Uoanl  of  KHuration  Lilirary,  St.  Stcphen'H  House,  C^aDnon  Kow, 
Wliitehan,  London.  S.W. 
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Table  III.— Normal  Schools. 
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Table  IV.— Receipts  and  Expenditure. 
(Not  including  amounts  spent  on  school  buildings.) 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    PROVINCl 

OF    MANITOBA. 


[Compiled  from  recent  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  other  documents  relating  to  education  in 
Manitoba,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.] 


Introduction. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Manitoba  hius  enjoyed  the  sUitus  of  a 
self-governing  province  and  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
Canadian  F^eration.  Originally  "an  aip'icultiiral  settlement 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Scotland  ana  Ireland  under  Lord 
Selkirk,*  this  district  passed,  in  J821,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  UniiK^orporated,  however,  with  their 
other  territories,  it  retained  its  separate  existence  till  the  rights 
of  the  Company  were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  new  federal  province.  Up  to  this  date 
the  little  colony,  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement,  had  been 
administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  bv  the  Company  and 
assisted  by  a  Council  selected  from  men  of  focal  importance. 

The  population  has  been  slowlv  increased  by  immigration  not 
only  from  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  18G9  this  stood  at  some 
12,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  this  number  about 
1,000  were  whites,  5,000  Scotch  and  Irish  half-breeds,  and  about 
6,000  French  half-breeds  (metis).  From  the  date  of  the  Union 
(1870)  immigration  has  continued  to  swell  these  numbers  but  at 
a  ciuickened  rate,  so  tlyit  in  1891  the  enumerated  population  was 
154,442,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  now  nearly  attains  to  200,000. 
It  is  a  very  heterogeneous  population  both  in  race  and  religious 
belief,  including  as  it  does  English,  French,  Germans.  Icelanders, 
Hungarians  ana  Finns;  and  the  difficulties  due  to  this  admixture 
^f  races  are  krgely  responsible  for  the  bitter  striigglcs  that  hav(5 

^listurbetl  the  |)eace  oi  the  new  province  for  the  last  ten  years. 

These  struggles  have  centred  round  the  problem  of  the  scliools, 

*ind  considered  in  this  light  the  hi.story  of  e<lucational  ettbrt  in 

jEUanitoba  falls  naturally  into  three  periods  : — 

(<«)  The  period  of  unorganised  ettbrt  in  the  settlement. 
<i)  The  denominational  period— 1871-1890. 
O)  The  unsectarian  system  of  the  Act  of  1890. 


""^  Of,  Mr.  R.  \*.  Morant's  report  on  *'  The  Manitoba  School  System  "  in 
he  ftthi  volume  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  from  which 
iia<;b  valuable  information  has  oeen  derived. 
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(a)  The  tSettkmsnt  Period. 

During  the  period  of  the  Company's  administration  it  was  no 
part  of  their  policy  to  make  any  provision  of  financial  aid  to- 
wards establishing  schools  a  permanent  charge  upon  their  revenues, 
though  occ^isionally  assistance  was  granted  towards  maintaining 
poor  schools  already  in  existence.  The  work  of  education  was 
undertaken  by  the  various  religious  communities  within  the 
teiTitory.  '*  Each  Church  had  by  its  side  a  school  imder  the 
control  of  the  missionary.  There  was  no  system  of  taxation  in 
vogue ;  the  school  was  sustained  by  private  subscriptions  or  by 
gi'ants  from  the  missionary  societies."  The  results  of  these  early 
missionary  efforts  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  education  is 
siiid  to  have  b(»on  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  isolated 
and  scattered  states  of  the  population  would  have  led  one  to 
expect,  and  in  1857  there  were  17  schools  in  operation;  but  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  controversy  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
was  effe(^ted  these  schools  were  neither  supported  by  grants  from 
])ul)lic  funds  nor  (M)ntrolled  m  any  way  by  public  officials. 

At  this  date  the  Catholics  and  ProtesUuit  parties  were  almost 
equal  in  numbers  and  ouch  supported  their  own  schools,  and 
tliough  the  proposed  inclusion  of  this  territory  in  the  Dominion 
was  met  in  some  ([uarters  with  tlie  violence  of  open  rebellion, 
and  in  oth(»rs  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  possible  curtail- 
ment of  privileges  hitherto  h'eely  enjoyed,  it  does  not  appcjir 
that  there  was  any  special  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  schools  jus 
then  established.  The  notable  Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  is 
the  result  of  the  struggles  in  other  provinces  rather  than  due  to 
any  anticipation  of  unmediate  difficulties  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, though  no  doubt,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  idea  oi  a 
ossible  shifting  of  the  relative  strength  of  rejigious  parties 
lelped  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

As  in  the  subsccpient  developmenl  of  events  much  weight  was 
fittached  to  tlio  interpretation  of  this  section  and  of  the  similar 
one  in  Britisli  North  America  Act  (1807),  it  may  l>e  well  to 
([Uot(^  the  full  text  of  th.c  .•irticle  in  the  Manitoba  Act. 

Section  22.  Tlu^  L(*gislature  mnkes  laws  in  relation  to  educa- 
lion  subje(*t  and  according  to  the  following  provisions: — 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  laws  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
right  or  privilege  with  regard  to  denominational  scliools  whicfi 
any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  or  i)ractice  in  the  province  at 
the  LTnion. 

(2.)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
from  any  act  or  decision  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  or  of 
any  provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  mmority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  relation  to  (»(lncation. 

(»S.)  In  case  any  such  provincial  law  as  from  time  to  timo 
seems  to  the  (Tovernor-General  in  Couiu-il  requisite  for  the  duo 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  not  made,  or  in  cas^ 
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any  decision  of  the  Governor-General  in  C-ouncil  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provnicial 
authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in  every  such  case  and  as  far 
only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  "  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  under  this  section." 


(b.)  Tlie  Denomhu/tlonal  Period,  1870-1890. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  province 
opened  its  educational  legislation  with  the  Manitoba  Schools 
Act.  This  measure  was  passed  in  1871  and  established  a  State 
.<iystem  of  strict  denominational  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary*  of  the  main  provisions  of  this 
measure  and  of  the  principal  amendments : — 

1.  The  whole  eflucation  of  the  province  was  placed  under  a 
c*ontral  board  of  educiition,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
CJ-Jovemor  in  Council. 

2.  This  board  was  composed  of  two  sections,  one  Protestant, 
fcTie  other  Catholic,  equal  in  number.  One- third  of  each  section 
xr^tired  every  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  their  successors. 

3.  To  this  board  was  handed  over  the  grant  made  for  education 

0  "very  year  by  the  provincial  legislature  to  ho  divided  equally 
•->ctween  the  two  sections. 

4.  Each  section  of  the  board  had  exclusive  and  independent 
ontrol  over  its  own  schools,!  made   its  own  regidations,  and 

i^-ppointed  and  supervised  its   own  inspectors,  conducted  the 

1  » censing  and  examination  of  its  own  body  of  teachers,  and 
^i^^ooted  its  own  books  for  school  use,  especially  on  religious 
^r9  ^Jbjects. 

5.  For  the  actual  management  of  schools,  the  whole  province 
^^'iis  divided  up  into  school   districts,  in   each  of  which   the 
ixmhabitants  elected  a  board  of  trustees,  with  duties  similar  to  those 
our  school  managers ;  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  retired 
''^^'y  year,  and  others  were  elected.     These  school  districts  were 
"*  in  number,  corresponding  to  the  electoral  divisions. 

6.  As  the  population  was  then  more  or  less  definitely 
^Tt'^cated  in  certain  areas  corresponding  with  their  diflferences 
^t  i^Iigious  beliefe,  it  was  arranged  that  12  of  these  school 
^ist^cts,  "  comprising  mainly  a  Catholic  population,"?  should  be 
S-'^^'trlioUc,  imder  the  Catholic  section  of  the  central  board,  and  12 
^^^  ^tie  same  way  Protestant. 

.      •  •    Each  board  of  trustees  had  authority,  in  his  own  district, 
'■'^-^-^1—  1^11  arrangements  for  providing  and  managing  schools, 


»_^»      Tliis  summary  is  taken  from  Mr.  M  Grant's  Report  on  "  The  Manitoba 
^^•'^i^  System." 

Their  only  joint  function  was  to  make  regulations  for  registering  and 


5*^5^*^?  the  dally  attendance  of  scholars, 
"^     Seational  Papers,  33a,  p.  7. 
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of  expense  tx)  the  pupils ;  others  would  not  only  include  secondary 
and  collegiate  s<*.hools  in  the  free  school  class,  but  would  provitfe 
at  the  public  expense  text-books  for  all  pupils.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
will  soon  have  to  be  borne  by  local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  to  some  extent  the  demand  upon  the  Provincial  revenues, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  is  now  expended  for  educational 
purposes. 

J.  Briitain, 

InatriLctoi*  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  Scliool. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

(i). 

The  follow^mg  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to 
Unirerslty  Education  of  Roirum  Catholica  i)i  certain  Colvni^s. 
(CoUniiul 'Offirc  Return,^  1900.     Cd.  Ho.) 

"  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswdck  no  State  provision  is  made 
for  the  University  education  of  any  particular  denomination  or 
class.  The  Provincial  University  is  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  as 
to  all  other  citizens,  upon  equal  terms." 

"  There  are  in  the  Province,  besides  the  Provincial  University, 
two  colleges  with  University  powers  under  charter  from  the 
Provincial  Legislature ;  one  ot  these  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  of  the  Methodist 
Conference." 

"  These  denominational  institutions  are  maintained  wholly  by 
fees  and  private  endowments,  and  receive  no  grants  whatever 
from  the  Public  Treasury." 


(ii). 

GoVEBNMENT    TRAINING    FaBM. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  for  November  22, 
1900 :— 

"  Sir,—  I  wish  to  call  attention  through  the  columns  of  The  Times  to  a 
late  uiove  on  the  jiart  of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
whicli  must  impress  one  as  a  most  i)ractical  i)lan  in  the  direction  of 
prt)vidin«?  a  youn<?  Eu'^'lishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotehman  with  an  efficient 
traininju'  in  agriculture  that  will  tit  him  thoroughly  for  fanning  intelligently 
and  with  profit  in  the  delightful  colony  mentioned. 

*'  Heretofore,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  but  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  his  disposal,  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  begin  life  as  a  gentleroan 
farmer  in  this  country*,  but  am]>le  to  make  him  at  once  practically 
inde]>endent  in  a  province  like  New  Brunswick,  the  various  types  of 
training  at  his  disposal,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colony  itself,  have 
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had  their  distinct  disadvantages,  which  .s])ace  will  not  allow  me  to 
enumerate,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  exj»ense,  and,  in  s<.)ine 
cases,  the  inetliciency.  It  was  the  careful  consideration  of  these  and 
other  such  facto  that  led  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick— the  largest 
of  the  maritime  i)rovinces,  that  portion  of  Canada  which  bears  the 
distinction  of  lying  nearer  Great  Britain  than  any  either  important 
food-producing  area  of  the  Empire,  and  of  which  the  resources,  climate, 
and  agricultural  conditions  are  unexcelled  in  the  world— to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  training  farm  that  would  oflfer  to  boys  and  young  men, 
especially  of  the  class  that  come  from  the  great  English  public  schools,  a 
thorough  practical  three  years'  training  in  agriculture  without  tne 
payment  ot  any  fees  whatever. 

*'This  training  farm  has  already  been  established  and  is  in  active 
operation.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  it  is  an  Englishman,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pratt,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  the  late  headmaster  of  Tamworth.  It  is  felt  that,  bein^  a 
thorough  agriculturist  and  an  efficient  teacher,  and  knowing  the  English 
schoolboy  as  he  does,  he  is  well  fitted  to  make  the  [)lan  most  efficient  in 
operation. 

"  The  farm  is  designed  to  carry  on  all  its  work  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  and  to  be  tnroughout  on  a  jmying  basis  and  thoroughly  self- 
supporting  ;  presenting  all  the  conditions  of  a  farm,  as  such^  in  practical 
operation.  The  boys  will  themselves  do  i)ractically  everything  that  is  to 
Ix*  done,  getting  direct  experience  of  stock  raising,  dairymg,  crop  raising, 
marketing,  and  so  forth.  The  farm  is  insi>ected  from  time  to  time  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  New  Brunswick  Grovern- 
nient  who  see  that  only  the  mast  approved  methods  obtain.  Though  no 
fees  lor  instruction  are  charged  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee,  from 
£30  to  £40  for  the  first  year  only,  when  tlie  boy  is  practically  of  no 
service.  This  fee  is  asked  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  that  of 
breakage  of  farm  machinery,  wnich  usually  suffers  somewhat  severely  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice. 

*'  The  situation  and  the  farm  itself  have  been  carefully  chosen.  It  lies  in 
the  beautiful  Kennebecasis  Valley  at  the  village  of  Penobsquis,  near 
Sussex,  in  Southern  New  Brunswick,  only  about  50  miles  by  rail  from 
St  John,  the  chief  winter  ]K)rt  of  (Canada,  frc»m  which  several  lines  of 
steamers  run  direct  to  Great  Britain.  The  farm,  comprising  in  all  some 
900  acres,  includes  l)oth  upland  and  rich,  deep-soiled  "  intervale  "  land,  and 
through  its  very  centre  run  the  Kennelnjcasis  Kiver  and  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  between  Moncton  and  St.  John,  with  many 
trains  in  l)oth  directions  constantly.  Penobs<|uis  Station  is  on  the  farm 
itself. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  training  the  direct<.)r  will  personally  assist 
each  boy  in  his  selection  of  a  situation.  In  the  meantime,  what  capital  he 
has  may  be  invested  and  accumulating,  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of  it 
being  paid  out  for  instruction. 

"Application  to  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Duff  Miller,  the  A^ent-General  for  New 
Brunswick,  17,  Leather- Market,  London.  S.E.,  will  elicit  an  illustrated 
prospectus  and  any  further  details  of  tnis  training  farm,  and  also  full 
mformation  with  regard  to  the  unexcelled  ]K)rtion  of  Camula  where  it 
is  established.  I  have  just  returned  from  Canada  and  must  say  that 
everything  is  progressing  most  favourably,  the  English  boys  already  on  the 
farm  being  deligiited  with  the  country  and  prosjxjcts.  The  plan  is  one 
which  seems  to  solve  thoroughly  the  problem  of  how  best  to  introduce 
a  young  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman  to  agricultural  life  in 
that  beautiful  and  fertile  country  over  seas,  which  offers  so  many  advant- 
ages to  both  young  and  old,  and  the  further  development  of  which  is 
always  a  step  in  the  building  of  the  Empire." 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  ALBERT  HICKMAN, 
New  Brunswick  Government  Commissioner. 
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(iii). 

Provincial  Dairy  School  (Sussex,  N.B.). 

(See  Repcrrt  on  Agrlcidture  far  the  Province  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  1899.     Fredericton,  N.B.). 

5  work  in  The  Dairy  Scliool  which  was  first  opened  at  Sussex  during  the 
sHq^^*  winter  of  1893-94,  has  l>een  kept  in  operation  every  winter  since 
tliat  time.  The  increasing  interest  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  from  year  to  year  has  brought  about  many 
much-needed  changes.  Work  in  the  new  building  with  its  new 
and  up-to-date  machinery  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  cjin  be  had  than  the  fact  that  dairv- 
men  attended,  not  onlv  from  New  Bnmswic^k,  but  also  from  the 
Provinces  of  P.  E.  Island  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  instruction  given  is  of  the  most  practical  nature ;  theory 
is  in  no  case  advanced  unless  the  same  can  be  put  in  practical 
use. 

The  time  for  opening  the  school  was  changed  in  1899  to  a 
later  date,  and  both  the  cheese  and  butter  making  courses  will 

be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

• 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  school,  the  session  usually 
opened  early  in  February  and  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  milk  at  this  season  of  the  year  had  to  be 
handled  in  a  different  manner  than  it  does  in  the  summer 
season.  Consequently  the  students  get  training  in  the  cheese- 
making  department  that  they  cannot  put  into  practical  use 
when  they  return  to  their  factories  and  obUxin  the  best  results. 
However,  some  makers,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  at  the  work,  follow  the  te^iching  at  the  school  and  get 
results  that  are  not  what  are  desired  by  the  Inspector  or  the 
buyer;  therefore  bv  opening  the  school  on  the  12tn  March  and 
contimiing  it  until  tne  12tn  April,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  measure  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 


Varioas  documents  relating  to  education  in  New  Brunswick  can  be 
at  the  Board  of    Education    Library,  St.   Stephen's    Houae,  Cannon  Row, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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Table  I.— Public  Suhooi^. 


jQBe  30, 1889 
Dm.  31,  ISBO 
June  30.  IB90 
Dec  31,  ISSO 
June  30.  1891 
Dec.  31,  1891 
June  30,  1892 
Dec  31,  1893 
Jnne  30,  189!) 
Dec  31,  1893 
Jnoe  30,  1804 
Dec  31,  1804 
June  30.  1895 
Dec  31,  1895 
Jnie  30,  1896 
Dec  3).  189« 
JoDB  30,  1897 
Ok.  31,  1897 
June  30,  1898 
itec  31,  1898 
June  30, 1899 


II 


31.19« 
28,459 
31,«17 
29,092 
31,578 
28,818 
32,149 
28,894 

32.eae 

29,15/1 
.12.315 

28,li60 
32,297 
29.180 
32,315 
28,660 
32,297 


30,353 

2g,(i9:> 

30,564 


.13,785 
34,822 
32,542 


36,295 
.38,447 
37,878 


Table  II.— Obauuar  Schools. 


Term  eliding. 

Namber  of 

PupiU. 

Attendance. 

Jiuw30,18S»    - 

m 

700 

485 

IBOO    - 

55 

677 

IS»1     - 

94 

665 

456 

1893    - 

66 

683 

488 

1898    - 

68 

607 

500 

68 

678 

577 

isgft  ■ 

71 

690 

523 

1897    - 

82 

732 

669 

1898    • 

27 

791 

, 

1899    - 

34 

980 

"' 
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Table  III.— Normal  Schools. 


Year. 

Males. 

Femalen. 

ToUl. 

1889  - 

45 

179 

224 

189(1  - 

49 

190 

239 

1891  . 

36 

207 

243 

1892  . 

38 

231 

269 

1893  • 

r 

1894  - 

47 

217 

264 

59 

255 

314 

1895  - 

54 

215 

269 

1896  . 

65 

175 

240 

1897  - 

66 

196 

257 

1898  -     •  - 

54 

227 

281 

1899  - 

61 

255 

316 

Table  IV.— Receipts  and  Expenditure. 
(Not  including  amounts  spent  on  school  buildings.) 


Receipts. 

Year. 

€k)vemment 
Grant. 

MuniciiMil 
Aid. 

District 
Assessment. 

Total. 

Expenditiire. 

1 

1889     - 

153,641 

94,508 

174,499 

422,648 

404,146 

1890     - 

157,062 

• 

94,505 

183,636 

435,203 

416,551 

1891     - 

157,603 

94,505 

186,083 

ji38,191 

419,547 

1892     - 

163,058 

94,467 

174,866 

432,391 

410,717 

1893     - 

170,581 

94,430 

181,177 

446,188 

421,384 

1894     - 

•171,561 

92,281 

183,166 

447,088 

427,215 

1895     • 

180,269 

92,140 

187,161 

469,570 

436,618 

1896     - 

182,018 

91,528 

211,115 

484,661 

461,733 

1897     - 

198,483 

90,909 

1 208,027 

497,419 

473»99i 

1898     • 

188,104 

90,807 

1 230,000 

506,911 

483^829 

1899     • 

193,730 

90,857 

1  318,373 

602,960 

577,219 

*  For  10  months. 


t  Approximate. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    PROVINCE 

OF    MANITOBA. 


[Compiled  from  recent  reiwrts  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  other  documents  relating  to  education  in 
Manitoba,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  8t. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  8.W.] 


Introduce  )N. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Manitoba  has  enjoyed  the  status  of  a 
self-governing  province  and  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Federation.  Originally  "an  am  cultural  settlement 
peopled  by  emigrants  from  Scotland  ana  Ireland  under  Lord 
Selkirk,*  this  district  passed,  in  J821,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Unin(»orporated,  however,  with  their 
other  territories,  it  retained  its  separate  existence  till  the  rights 
of  the  Company  were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  new  federal  province.  Up  to  this  date 
the  little  colonv,  known  as  the  Red  River  Settlement,  had  been 
administered  6y  a  Governor  appointed  bv  the  Company  and 
.assisted  by  a  Council  selecjted  from  men  of  focal  importance. 

The  population  has  been  slowly  increased  by  immigration  not 

only  from  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 

provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.     In  1869  this  stood  at  some 

12,000,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  this  number  about 

1,600  were  whites,  5,000  Scotch  and  Irish  half-breeds,  and  about 

<,000  French  half-breeds  {met in).     From  the  date  of  the  Union 

<1870)  immigration  has  continued  to  swell  these  numbers  but  at 

41  quickened  rate»  so  thjit  in  1891  the  emunerated  population  was 

154,442,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  now  nearly  attains  to  200,000. 

It  is  a  very  heterogeneous  population  both  in  race  and  religious 

l)elief,  including  as  it  does  English,  French,  Germans,  Icelanders, 

Hungarians  and  Finns ;  and  the  difficulties  due  to  this  admixture 

^f  races  are  largely  responsible  for  the  bitter  struggles  that  have 

^llsturbed  the  peace  ot  the  new  provin<;e  for  the  last  ten  years. 

TTiese  struggles  have  centred  round  the  problem  of  the  scliools, 

amd  considered  in  this  light  the  history  of  educational  ettort  in 

Manitoba  falls  naturally  into  three  periods  : — 

{a)  The  period  of  unorganised  effort  in  the  settlement. 
(6)  The  denominational  period— 1871-1890. 
(c)  The  unsectarian  system  of  the  Act  of  1890. 


♦  Cf.  Mr.  R.  \t.  Morant*s  report  on  "  The  Manitoba  School  System  "  in 
"the  firfet  volume  of  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  from  which 
much  valuable  information  has  oeen  derived. 
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(a)  The  Settlement  Period, 

During  the  period  of  the  Company's  administration  it  was  no 
part  of  their  poHcy  to  make  any  provision  of  financial  aid  to- 
wards estabHshniff  schools  a  permanent  charge  upon  their  revenues, 
though  occiisionally  assistance  was  granted  towards  maintaining 
poor  schools  already  in  existence.  The  work  of  education  was 
undertaken  by  the  various  religious  communities  within  the 
territory.  *'  Each  Church  had  by  its  side  a  school  under  the 
control  of  the  missionary.  There  was  no  system  of  taxation  in 
vogue ;  the  school  wjis  sustained  by  private  subscriptions  or  by 
gi'ants  from  the  missionary  societies."  The  results  ot  these  early 
missionary  efforts  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  education  is 
siiid  to  have  b(H»n  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  isolated 
and  scattered  states  of  the  population  would  have  led  one  to 
expect,  and  in  1857  there  were  17  schools  in  operation;  but  in 
view  of  the  subsequent  controversy  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  at  the  time  when  the  Union 
was  effected  these  schools  were  neither  supported  by  grants  from 
public  funds  nor  (jontrolled  in.  any  way  by  public  officials. 

At  this  (late  the  Catholic  and  ProtestiUit  parties  were  almost 
equal  in  numbers  and  ouch  supported  their  own  schools,  and 
though  the  proposed  inclusion  of  this  territory  in  the  Dominion 
was  met  in  some  ([uarters  with  the  violenc^e  of  open  rebellion, 
and  in  oth(»rs  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  possible  curtail- 
ment of  privileges  hitherto  tret^ly  enjoyed,  it  does  not  appcjir 
that  there  was  any  special  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  schools  as 
then  established.  The  notable  Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  is 
the  result  of  the  struofgles  in  other  provinces  rather  than  due  to 
any  anticipation  of  mimediate  difficulties  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, though  no  doubt,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  idea  oi  a 
possible  shifting  of  the  relative  strength  of  rejigious  parties 
helped  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

As  in  the  subsequent  development  of  events  much  weight  wiis 
attached  to  the  interpretation  of  this  section  and  of  the  similar 
one  in  British  North  America  Act  (18()7),  it  may  be  well  to 
(juote  th(»  full  text  of  tlie  .irticle  in  the  Manitoba  Act. 

Secftion  22.  The  Legislature  mnkes  laws  in  relation  to  educ«i- 
lion  subje(*t  and  according  to  th(^  following  provisions: — 

(I.)  Xothing  in  anv  sudi  laws  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
right  or  privilege  witli  regard  to  denonunational  schools  which 
any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  or  practi<;e  in  the  province  at 
the  Union. 

(2.)  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
from  any  act  or  decision  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  or  of 
any  provincial  authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Protest4\nt  or  Roman  Catholic  mmority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  relation  to  odur-ation. 

(*i.)  In  case  any  su<h  provincial  law  as  from  time  to  time 
seems  to  the  (lOVoniur-General  in  Council  requisite  for  the  due 
execiution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  not  made,  or  in  case 
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any  decision  of  the  Governor-deneral  in  Council  on  any  appeal 
under  this  section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  provuicial 
authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in  every  such  case  and  as  far 
only  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  "  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  Governor- 
Creneral  in  Council  under  this  section." 


(b.)  Tlie  Denommatlomd  Perioil,  1870-1890. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  province 
opened  its  educational  legislation  with  the  Manitoba  Schools 
-Act.  This  measure  was  passed  in  1871  and  established  a  State 
ff*ystem  of  strict  denominational  schools. 

The  following  is  a  summary*  of  the  main  provisions  of  this 
mneasure  and  of  the  principal  amendments: — 

1.  The  whole  education  of  the  province  was  placed  under  a 
cntral    board    of    educjition,  ap|X)into(l    by    the   Lieutonant- 

^Tovernor  in  Council. 

2.  This  Ixmrd  was  composed  of  two  sections,  one  Protestant, 
he  other  Catholic,  equal  m  number.  One- third  of  each  section 
'etired  every  year,  and  the  Governor  appointed  their  successors. 

3.  To  this  board  was  handed  over  the  grant  made  for  education 
^very  year  by  the  provincial  legislature  to  be  divided  equally 

l:oetween  the  two  sections. 

4.  Each  section  of  the  board  had  exclusive  and  independent 
iontrol  over  its  own  schools,f  made   its  own  regidations,  and 

^pointed  and  supervised  its  own  inspectors,  conducted  the 
1  icensing  and  examination  of  its  oym  body  of  teachers,  and 
s^clected  its  own  books  for '  school  use,  e^spenially  on  religious 
«*ubjects. 

5.  For  the  actual  management  of  schools,  the  whole  province 
^vas  dividecl  up  into  school  districts,  in  each  of  which  the 
i  xihabitants  elected  a  board  of  trustees,  with  duties  similar  to  those 

►i  our  school  managers;  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  retired 
►^eiy  year,  and  others  Avere  elected.     These  school  districts  were 
in  number,  corresponding  to  the  electoral  divisions. 

6.  As    the    population    was    then    more    or    less    definitely 

i^^fregated  in  certain  areas  correspondmg  with  their  diflferences 

o£  reUgious  beliefe,  it  was  arnmged   that  12  of  these  school 

rlistricts,  "  comprising  mainly  a  Catholic  population,"?  should  be 

CSafclioUc,  under  the  Catholic  section  of  the  central  board,  and  12 

irx  t;i:ie  same  way  Protestant. 

^-    Each  board  of  trustees  had  authority,  in  his  own  district, 
to  :cfeziake  all  arrangements  for  providing  and  managing  schools, 

'-M^i»  samraary  is  taken  from  Mr.  Morant's  Report  on  "  The  Manitoba 

>^  System." 

^^beir  only  joint  function  was  to  make  regulations  for  registering  and 
J^u^  the  daily  attendance  of  scholars. 
^»e%«ioDal  Ftatpera,  33a,  p.  7. 

2D 
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appoiiUiiig  teachers,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school 
premises,  and  controUing  the  general  working  and  expenditure. 

S.  To  meet  expenses  not  covered  by  the  fees  and  the  central 
gmnt,  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district,  assembled  at  an 
annual  meeting,  decided  in  what  manner  funds  should  be  raised. 
One  of  the  modes  prescribed  was  an  assessment  and  rate  upon 
the  propertj'^  of  the  school  district,  the  amdurit  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  collected  from  the  people  and  paid  over 
to  the  trustees  by  the  municipal  authorities.* 

9.  In  the  event  of  assessment  there  was  no  provision  for 
exemption  except  in  the  ease  of  the  father  of  a  child  actually 
attending  a  public  school — a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  school 
district  or  a  Catholic  in  a  Protestant — who  was  exempt  from 
contributing  to  a  school  not  of  his  own  faith  in  the  event  of  his 
sending  the  child  to  the  school  of  the  nearest  district  of  the 
other  section,  and  contributing  to  it  an  amount  equal  to  what  ho 
would  have  paid  if  he  had  belonged  to  that  district. 

10.  But  there  could  not  be  more  than  one  school  in  any  one 
given  district,  except  by  the  special  sanction  of  that  section  of 
the  central  authority  to  which  the  district  originally  belonged. 

♦  ♦  «  «  * 

Various  modifications  were  introduced  in  subsequent  years, 
which  are  worth  noticing  in  detail,  as  showing  the  persistent 
and  incrciising  eflfbrt  towards  a  more  thorough  application  of 
the  denominatioiud  system.  As  the  Protestant  population  was 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  Catholic,  this  tendency 
appeared  to  redound  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Protectants. 
Tims  :— 

11.  By  the  Act  of  1878  the  legislative  grant  was  no  longer 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sections,!  but  proportionally  to  the  total  average  attendance 
at  all  the  schools  under  each  section  respectively  during  the 
preceding  year. 

12.  This  Wiis  attain  altered  in  1875,  and  the  grant  was  made 
proportional  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  ago,{ 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  residing  in  all  the  school  distncts 
of  each  section  respectively. 

18.  In  the  same  year  a  chancfc  was  also  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Centnil  Board  which,  to  correspond  with  the  great 
increase  of  Protestant  relatively  to  Catholic  immigration,  was 
now  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  12  Protestants  to  9  Catholics.§ 

14.  It  was  further  enacted  in  187G  that  the  establishment  or 
existence  of  a  school  district  belonging  to  one  section  of  the 
Board  should  not  prevent  the  estixblishment  in  that  same  pliice 
of  a  school  district  of  the  other  section.|j 

15.  Protestant  and  Catholic  districts  could,  in  feet,  either  oo- 

*  Canadian  Economics,  p.  302.  §  C/.  2  above. 

t  Cf.  3  above.  '  Cf,  9  and  10  above, 

X  6-16  in  towns  ;  5-16  in  rural  districts. 
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exist  or  overlap ;  thus  uiaking  it  much  easier  than  before  for 
a  nian  to  send  his  child  to  school  under  his  OAvn  section  of  the 
board  and  so  of  his  own  faith. 

16.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because  school  attendance 
was  in  this  same  year  made  compulsory  in  towns  on  all  children, 
from  7  to  12  years  old. 

17.  And  the  trustees  were  noAv  empowered  of  their  ovra 
authority  to  levy  a  rate  on  oH  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  for 
school  expenses.* 

18.  But  the  incidence  of  this  rate  was  restricted  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  by  the  Act  of  1877,  Avhich  expressly  enacted  that  in  no 
cAso  shall  a  Protestant  ratepayer  bo  obliged  to  pay  towards  a 
Catholic  school,  nor  a  Catholic  ratepftyer  towards  a  Protestant 

ono.f 

♦  «  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Further  modifications  were  introduced  from  1881  to  1884,  but 
always  in  the  direction  of  facilitiiting  denominational  privileges, 
not  only  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  even  as  be- 
tween (lifforent  sects  of  the  Protestants,  who  gradually  formed 
distinct  school  districts  of  their  own,  under  the  one  Protestant 
section  of  the  Central  Board. 

19.  In  1881  it  was  provided  that  a  school  could  be  opened,  or 
a  school  district  called  into  existence,  anywhere, ii  there  were  ten 
children  of  school  age  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  proposerl 
school  site :  it  being  only  necessjiry  for  five  resident  heads  of 
families  to  petition  the  municipal  council  imder  which  they 
resided,  to  fonn  a  district ;  and  in  cjvse  of  difficulty,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  section  of  the  Central  Board  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  said  five  residents  would  belong. 

20.  In  1884  largely  increased  powers  wore  given  to  the  trustees 
for  issuing  debentures  and  borrowing  money  for  building  and 
improving  their  schools. 

21.  Denominational  normal  colleges,  assisted  by  the  rates  and 
hy  provincial  grants,  were  authorised  to  be  established  by  ertch 
section  of  the  Board  independently,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
nominational colleges  of  Winnipeg,  and  St.  Boniface  respectively 

22.  In  1886  the  law  stood  that  in  municipalities  including 
different  school  districts,  rates  were  to  be  fixed  bv  the  district  to 
wtich  the  majority  of  the  residents  belonged ;  but  the  munici- 

pjtlity  were  to  hand  over  to  the  district  of  the  minority,  a  share 
of  the  total,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ee in  the  minority's  schools.^ 


■*  CY.  8  above. 

■*;   Vide  memorandum  prepared  by  the  C^atholic  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  1886.    Mr.  McCarthy,  representing 
til©    ^Manitoba  Government,  stated  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Ottawa, 
M^JTch  5, 1895  : — "  A  man  who  was  neither  a  Protestant  nor  a  Catholic  was 
exGwrk-git  from  taxation."    But  Princii>al  C«rant,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
'n<JU.iiy  into  the   Manitoba  school  question,  says  that  this  statement  is 
quit;^    inaccurate  j  and  thskt  there  was  not  any  arrangement  to  that  effect. 
-*-       ^ide  Catholic  Superintendent's  Report,  1886 

-«^:326.  'I  D  1 
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28.  It  WAS  also  kid  do^v^l  that  no  educational  buildings  or 
institutions  wore  to  be  rated  or  taxed  for  school  purposes. 

24.  And  that  when  two  or  more  persons  were  sharing  the 
interests  of  any  taxable  property,  the  taxes  of  each  of  them 
should  be  handed  over  independently  to  whichever  school  district 
{i.e.,  CathoUc  or  Protestant)  each  belonged,  in  respect  of  his  own 
faith,  without  reference  to  the  locaUty  of  the  property. 
♦  »  «  «  « 

• 

Of  the  results  of  this  system  Mr.  Somerset,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Board,  wrote  officially 
in  1886 : — "  The  history  of  the  educational  system  of  this  pro- 
vince since  its  estJiblishment  in  1871  to  the  present  time,  aflfords 
very  satisfactory  evidencc^of  the  fulfilment  oi  those  conditions  of 
usefulness  and  adapUition  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  justifies 
us  in  regarding  its  operation  in  the  past  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
gratiMug  to  all  lovers  of  good  citizenship  as  well  as  of  educa- 
tional procress  to  note  that  from  the  organisation  of  this  system 
in  1871,  at  which  period  tho  Protestant  schools  numbered  16. 
and  the  Catholic  17,  up  to  the  present  time,*  there  has  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  friction  and  disagreement  that 
have  marked  the  ])rogress  of  education  in  some  of  the  sister 
provinces." 

WTiile  Mr.  Macoun,  the  Dominion  Government  expterer  of  the 
North- West,  Avrote  in  1883t: — ^"Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Manitoba  is  its  peaceful  and  har- 
monious educational  development.  In  every  other  province  of 
the  Dominion  long  and  angry  wars  have  been  waged  over  the 
common  schools.  Well  may  the  province  that  has  no  history 
in  this  respect  be  called  happy.*'  And  this  was  written  at  a  time 
when  there  were  many  varieties  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  pr6- 
vince,  the  respective  churches  being  represented  in  the  following 
proportions: — Episcopalians  14,  Presbyterians  14,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 13,  Metho<lists  2,  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  7,  Baptists 
and  Congregationahsts  2  ;  or,  following  the  tAvo  divisions  oi  the 
Board  otEducation,  (-atholics  13,  non-Catholics  46. 

And  Dr.  Morrison  writes.  "  Throughout  all  these  years,  from 
1871-1888,  no  complaint  was  ever  made  with  the  working  of  the 
separate  school  system.  The  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike,  were  perfectly  contented  \\\{\\  the  school  system  as  it  then 
existed." 

(c)  Tlie  Public  Schools  Act  of  1890,  aiul  the  ReUgious 

Controversy. 

But  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  provincial  statesmen.  Their  aims  were 
directed  towarcLs  the  creation  of  a  **  homogeneous  Canadian 
people,"  and  to  the  realisation  of  such  a^pimtions  these  separate 
schools  for  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Mennonit<5, 

♦  ie.y  1886,  at  which  date  Protestant  Schools  (according  to  another 
report)  were  426  in  number  and  Catholics  63. 
T  Manitoha  and  the  Groat  North -West,  p.  533. 
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for  English,  French,  Hungarian,  Icelander,  and  Finn  offered  the 
greatest  hindrance,  perpetuating  the  barrier  raised  by  the  diversity 
of  language,  and  fostering  by  this  variety  the  separatist  point  of 
view  on  matters  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  Considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency  also  had 
their  weight,  and  the  Executive  Council  were  fully  alive  to  the 
enormous  waste  necessarily  occasioned  by  a  system  of  numerous 
small  schools. 

So  convinced  was  the  provincial  iulministration  of  the  necessity 
of  tinding  some  remeuy  that  the  (ixbinet  resolved  in  1889 
entirely  to  reverse  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  up  till 
then.  In  view  of  the  resulting  agitation  the  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  historical  position  of  the  French  Catholics 
throughout  the  Dominion  did  not  entitle  them  to  a  difterentia- 
tion  of  treatment  from  that  dealt  out  to  the  immigrants  from 
the  Continental  coimtries  of  Europe,  but  the  measure  intro- 
duced to  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1890  applied  the  principle 
of  undenominational  education  with  strict  logical  consistency  to 
all  schools.  That  the  Ministei^s  had  rightly  interpreted  the 
wishes  of  the  province  is  proved  by  the  large  majority  with 
which  the  Bill  was  carried — 25  to  1 1 — in  a  House  whicn  only 
contains  40  members,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Parliament, 
elected  mainly  on  this  issue  in  1893,  rejected  a  proposal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  new  law  by  a  still  giealer  majority  of  84  to  4. 

As  this  Statute  is  still  the  valid  law  of  the  province,  its 
provisions  will  be  given  in  greater  detail  later  on;  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  (in  explanation  of  the  intense  agitation  that 
followed  its  adoption)  that  it  absolutely  rejected  the  principle  of 
denominationalism  in  education  and  recognised  only  one  kind 
of  school;  the  instruction  was  to  be  non-sectarian,  and  the  local 
taxes  raised  towards  the  support  of  these  schools  to  be  collected 
from  all  ratepayers  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  con- 
victions. 

This  Act  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 

Catholic  party.     It  was  held  that  under  Section  22  (i.)  of  the 

Alanitoba  Act  the  entire  measure  was  idtra  vires.    A  test  case 

Wa«  brought  before  the  Courts,  which  after  passing  the  primary 

instances  in  Caruida  Avith  varying  results,  was  finally  decided  by 

t:.he  Judicial  Committee  of  the  rrivy  Council  in  February,  1898. 

I'he  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  shice  no  lyiMic  or  sUite- 

^^"ecognis^  schools  had  existed  before  or  at  the  union,  this  Act 

c^ould  not  be  held  to  have  contravened  *'  any  denominational 

**.<;hool  rights  or  privileges  existing  by  law  or  practice  at  the 

X^nion,"  and  it  was  therefore  not  ultra  vires  but  vaUd, 

Before  this  decision  had  been  published,  the  CathoUcs  put 

tVjrth  another  pl(^a,  viz.  that  under  Section  22  (ii.)  of  the  same 

-^X.ct  they  were  entitled  to  appeal  to  the?  (.rovernor-Gcneral  in 

'ouncil.     This  (piestion  in  its   turn  (Keuj)ie(l  the  attention  of 

e  law  courts  and  passed  through  the  various  sUiges  of  judicial 

p^rocodure,  till  the  Judicial  (.^ominittee  of  the  Privy  Council  gave 

*leir  decision  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  appeal.     As  the 

^:ffect  of  this  judgment  has  at  various  times  been  misrepresented 
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and  oven  held  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  their 
separate  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  Court's  own  state- 
ment of  its  ruling  : — 

"With  the  policy  of  these  Acts  their  Lordships  are  not 
concerned,  nor  with  the  retisons  which  led  to  their  enactment. 
It  may  be  that  as  the  population  of  the  province  became  in 
proportion  more  largely  Protestant,  it  was  found  increasingly 
(limcult,  especially  in  sparsely  populated  districts,  to  work  the 
system  inaugurated  in  1871,  even  with  the  modification  intro- 
cfuced  in  later  years.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  immaterial 

"The  sole  question  to  be  determined  is  Avhether  a  right  or 

fmvilege  which  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  previously  enjoyed 
las  been  aftected  by  the  legislation  of  1890.  Their  Lordsliip 
are  unable  to  see  now  this  Question  can  receive  any  but  an 
affirmative  answer.  Contrast  tne  position  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Acts  from  which  they  appeal. 

"Before  these  passed  mto  law  there  existed  denominational 
schools,  of  which  the  control  and  management  were  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  CathoUcs,  who  could  select  the  books  to  be  used  and 
determine  the  character  of  the  religious  teaching.  These  schools 
received  their  proportionate  share  of  the  money  contributed  for 
school  pui-poses  out  of  the  general  Uxxation  of  the  province,  and 
the  money  raised  for  these  purposes  by  local  iissessment  was,  so 
far  as  it  fell  upon  Catholics,  applied  only  towards  the  support  of 
Catholic  schools.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  under  the  Acts  of  1890?  Schools  of  their  own  deno- 
mination, conducted  according  to  their  views,  will  receive  no  aid 
from  the  State.  They  must  depend  entirely  for  their  support 
upon  the  contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  wiiile 
the  Uixes  out  of  which  SUite  aid  is  granted  to  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Statute  fall  ahke  on  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Moreover,  while  the  Catholic  inhabitants  remain  liable  to  local 
assessment  for  school  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  that  assessment 
are  no  longer  destined  to  any  extent  for  the  support  of  Catholic 
schools,  but  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  schools  which 
they  regard  as  no  more  suitable  for  the  eduaition  of  Catholic 
children  than  if  they  were  distinctively  ProtestiUit  in  their 
character. 

"  In  view  of  this  comparison,  it  docs  not  seen  ix)s.sible  to  say 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  minority 
in  relation  to  educiition,  which  existed  prior  to  1890,  have  not 
been  aflfected.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  cerUiinly  not  essential  that  the  Statutes  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1890  should  be  re-enacted,  or  that  the  precise 
provisions  uf  these  Statutes  should  agam  be  made  law.  -  The 
system  of  education  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  1890  no  doubt 
commends  itself  to  and  adequately  supplies  the  wants  of  tbo 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  All  legiti- 
mate grounds  of  complaint  would  be  removed,  if  that  system 
Avere  supplemented  by  provisions  which  w^ould  remove  the 
grievance  u]Km  which  the  appeal  is  founded  and  were  modiiSed 
BO  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  provisions." 
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In  accordance  with  this  judgment  an  Imperial  Order  wns  issued 
on  February  2,  1895,  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Privy 
Oouncil  for  Canada,  the  hearing  lasting  from  February  27th  to 
March  7th.  Mr.  Ewart  presented  the  case  for  the  CathoUcs  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  defended  the  policy  of  the  Provincial  Grovemment. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearing  the  Council  found  that  by  the  Acts  of 
1890  "the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of 
the  said  province,  in  relation  to  education,  prior  to  1st  day  of 
May,  1890,  have  been  aft'ected  by  dcprivuig  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  the  following  rights  and  privileges  Avhich,  previous  to 
and  imtil  the  1st  day  of  May,  1890,  such  minority  had,  viz. : — 

"  (a.)  The  right  to  build,  maintain,  equip,  manage,  conduct, 
and  support  Rouian  Catholic  {Schools  in  the  manner  provided 
tor  by  the  siiid  statutes,  which  wore  repealed  by  the  two  Acts  of 
1890. 

"  (6.)  The  right  to  share  proportionately  in  any  grant  made 
out  of  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

"  (c)  The  right  of  exception  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  con- 
tribute to  Roman  Catholic  Schools  from  all  payment  or 
contribution  to  the  support  of  any  other  schools." 

The  Remedial  Order  embodying  this  finding  intimates  that  it 
was  the  Governor-General's  decision  that  the  Manitoban  Legis- 
lature must  modify  the  Acts  of  1890  accordingly.   The  provincial 
Ministers  refused  to  comply,  and  the  Remedial  Bill  Avhich  was 
consequently  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parliament  roused  a 
very  bitter  feeling  in  Manitoba.     It  is  stated  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  at  that  time  in  power  did  not  push  the  Bill  w^ith 
any  vigour,  and  that  the  Bill  was  "  talked  out "  by  the  Opposition. 
It  now  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a 
mistake.     Mr.  Blake,  the  "greatest  authority  on  constitutional 
law  in  the  Dominion,"  and  at  one  time  counsel  for  the  Catholic 
Jninority  of  Manitoba,  says : — "  I  think  no  thinking  man  who 
knows  Canada  and  the  Provinces  can  doubt  there  would  be  the 
<freatest  pmctical  difficulty  in  entoreing  on  an  unwilling  Province 
many  provLsions  of  the  Remedial  Bill,  and  tliat  in  the  attempt 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Manitoba  and 
.six  other  provinces  would  be  but  too  likelv  to  suffer." 

On  April  24,  189G,  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  dissolveil, 

at  id  one  of  the  chief  issues  placed  before  the  electors  wa's  the 

sc^tticinent  of  the  Manitoban  School  Question.    The  C'Onservativc 

pc>Jiny  of  coercion  received  the  a(*tive  support  of  the  Catholic 

elc>rjr>y  •  yet  even  in  Quebec  from  50  out  of  the  05  seats  members 

u'oro    retun)ed   to  support    Mr.   (now  Sir  Wilfi-id)    Laiu'ier,  a 

-'^'^-^^lul,  but  also  a  French  Catholic,   who  had  pledgc^l  hiniself 

^.**ottle  in  six  months  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties 

^r^\^'    mutter  that  had   been  troubling  the  country  .for  thc'last 

**^^  ^  vears.     The'  results  of  the  election  placed  Mr.  LauiMer  in  a 

I^^^^i  tr.ion  to  redcH^'in  his  promis(\ 

J.W    *-'^lit  prior  to  the  dissolution  an  etiort  had  been  matle  by  (ho 


I   ^--^:iinion  Goveniment  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  a(!cept- 

^^^    to  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.      it   had     appointed    n 

*^ll  Commission  of  three  or  four  memljcrs  (Sir  Donald  Srriith, 
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now  Lord  Strathcona,  being  one  of  them)  to  proceed  to  Winni- 
peg and  there  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Manitoban 
uovemment.  But  nothing  came  of  the  Commission.  Subse- 
quently, however,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  between  Sir 
Wilfria  Irfuirier  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Manitoba, 
on  the  following  basis: — In  towns  and.  .viUages  where 
there  were  resident  twentv-five  Roman  Catholic  children  of 
school  age,  and  in  cities  wfiere  there  were  fifty  such  children, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  should  aiTange  that  such  children 
should  have  a  school  house  or  a  school  room  for  their 
own  use,  where  they  should  be  taught  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
teacher.  Other  points  had  reference  to  Catholic  text-books, 
Catholic  representation  on  the  Advisory  Board,  Catholic 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  a  Catholic 
Normal  School.  All  these  concessions  were  to  be  made  under 
statutory  eujictments.  Tlie  representatives  of  the  provincial 
(loveiTiment  objected  that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be 
to  cjstablish  a  system  of  State-supported  separate  schools  for 
the  Roman  (.•atholin  people,  and  to  compel  their  support  by  the 
school  tiixes  and  legislative  grants.  "Not  only  so,  but  the 
whole  school  organisation — text-book  regulations,  constitution 
of  Advisory  Board,  IVwuxls  of  Examiners,  and  Nonnal  School — 
would  be  modified  to  bring  it  into  accord  with'^the  separation 
principle  to  an  extent  not  usual  even  in  places  where  regularly 
constituteil  separate  school  systems  obtain. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, but  the  discussion  was  probably  not  without  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  when  the  negotiations  were  resumed  by  the 
new  Dominion  Government.  The  proposals  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Laurier,  less  favourable  to  the  Catholics  than  those  of  Sir 
Donald  Smith's  Commission,  were  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Legislation  shall  be  introduced  and  passed  at  the  regular 
session  ot  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  embodying  the  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth  in  amendment  to  the  "  Public  Schools  Act," 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  educational  questions  that  have 
been  in  dispute  in  that  province. 

(2.)  Religious  teaching  to  be  conducted  as  herein-after  pro- 
vided: (1)  If  authorised  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majonty  of 
the  school  trustees ;  or  (2/if  a  j^etition  be  presented  to  the  Bidanl 
of  School  Trustees  asking  for  religious  teaching,  and  signed  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  ten  children  attending  the 
school  in  the  case  of  a  rural  disti-ict,  or  by  the  }>arents  or 
j^niardians  of  at  leastv  twenty-five  children  altenduig  the  school 
m  a  city,  town,  or  village. 

(3.)  Such  religious  teaching  to  take  nlace  between  the  hours  of 
3.30  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ancl  to  be  conducted  by  any 
Christian  clergyman  whose  charge  includes  any  portion  of  the 
school  district,  or  by  any  person  duly  authorised  by  such  cleig}^- 
man,  or  by  a  teacher  when  so  authorised. 

(4.)  Wiiere  so  specified  in  such  resolution  of  the  trustees,  or 
where  so  required  by  the  i)ctiti()n  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 
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religious  teaching  during  tbe  prescribed  period  may  take  place 
only  on  specified  days  of  the  week  instead  of  on  every  teacning 
day. 

(5.)  In  any  school  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  avemge 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  is  40  or  upwards,  and  m 
villa^e^  and  rural  districts  where  the  average  attendance  of  such 
children  is  25  or  upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  required  by  the 
petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  number  of  Koman 
Catholic  children  respectively,  employ  at  least  one  duly  certiti- 
catcd  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  sucli  school.  In  anv  school  in 
towns  and  cities  where  the  average  attendance  of  non-Roman 
Catholic  children  is  40  or  upwards,  and  in  villages  and  niral 
districts  where  the  average  attendance  of  such  chiltii'en  is  25  or 
upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  required  by  the  petition  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  childi^n,  employ  at  least  one  duly 
certificated  non-Roman  Catholic  teacher. 

(6.)  Where  religious  tea-ching  is  required  to  be  carried  on  in 
any  school  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and  there 
are  Roman  Catnolic  children  and  non- Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  such  school,  and  the  sohool-room  accommodation  does 
not  permit  of  the  pupils  being  placed  in  separate  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  teaching,  provisions  shall  be  made  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  (which  recriiljitioii 
the  Roard  of  School  Trustees  shall  observe)  whereby  the  time 
aUotted  for  religious  teaching  shall  be  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  may 
be  carried  on  during  the  prescribed  period  on  one  half  of  the 
teaching  days  in  eacn  month,  and  the  religions  teaching  of  the 
non>Roman  Catholic  children  mav  be  carried  on  diurmg  the 
prescribed  period  on  one  half  of  the  teaching  days  in  each 
month. 

(7.)  The  Department  of  Education  shall  have  the  j)o\\^er  to 
niake  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
Act,  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(8.)  No  separation  of  the  pupils  by  religious  denominations 
slxadl  take  place  during  the  secular  school  work. 

(9.)  Where  the  schoolroom  acconmiodation  at  the  disi)osiil  of 

tlx^  trustees  permits,  instead  of  allotting  different  days  of  the 

MTC^ek  to  the  difierent  denominations  for  tne  purpose  of  religious 

teaching,   the    pupils    may  be   sejmrated   when   the  hour  for 

re?ligious  teaching  arrives,  and  placed  in  sejmrate  rooms. 

<  '0.)  Where  ten  of  the  pupils  in  any  schools  speak  the  French 

li*  nj»iiage  (or  any  language  other  than  English)  a.s  their  native 

Ia.n^Uage,  the  teaching  of  such  puuils  shall   be  conducted   in 

-^'^■^^H.ch  (or  such  other  language)  ana  English  upon  the  bilingual 

<  i  1.)  No  pupils  to  be  [>ermitte(l  to  be  present  at  any  rcHj(ious 
^'^^ling  unless  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils  desire  it. 
^,        ---4se  the  parents  or  guardians  do  not  desire  the  attendance  of 
J.  ^      pupils  at  such  religious  teaching,  then  the  pupils  shall  be 
®*^^Used  before  the  exercises,  or  shall  remain  in  another  room. 
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This  compromise  was  objected  to  by  the  CathoHc  hierarchy, 
though  not  by  large  numbers  of  the  representative  Cathohc 
laity.  The  latter  made  a  representation  of  their  views  to  the 
Pope.  Subsequently  M.  Mery  de  Val  sailed,  as  Papal  Ablegate, 
for  Canada  at  the  end  of  March,  1897. 

The  result  of  this  mission  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
Pope  contained  in  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  other  ordinaries  m  the  Federated  States  of  Canada : — 

"  Very  many  expect  a  pronouncement  from  us  upon  the 
([uestion,  and  look  to  us  to  |X)int  out  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  We  determined  not  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the 
matter  until  our  Delegate  Apostolic  had  examined  it  upon  the 
spot.  Charged  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation,  and  to 
report  upon  it  to  as,  he  luis  with  fidelity  and  ability  fulfilled  the 
task  we  imposed  upon  him. 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  assuredly  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  serious  importance.  The  decisions  arrived  at  seven  yeai-s 
ago  on  the  school  question  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  must  be  remembered.  The  Act  of  Union  of  the 
Confederation  has  secured  to  Catholics  the  right  to  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools  according  to  their  consciences ;  and  yet  this 
right  the  Parliament  of  Manitoba  abolished  by  a  contrary  law. 
Tliis  is  a  noxious  law.  For  our  children  cannot  go  for  instruction 
to  schools  which  either  ijjnore  or  of  set  purpose  combat  the 
(.•atholic  religion,  or  in  Avhich  its  teachings  are  despised  and  its 
fimdamental  principles  repudiated.  Wherever  the  Church  has 
allowed  this  to  be  done,  it  nas  only  been  with  pain  and  through 
necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  surrounding  her  children  with 
many  safeguards  which,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  too  often 
recognised  iiave  been  inefficient  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
danger  attending  it.  Similarly,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  at  all 
cost^,  as  most  dangerous,  those  schools  in  which  all  beliefs  are 
welcomed  and  treated  as  ecjiial,  as  if,  in  what  regards  God  and 
divine  things,  it  makes  no  dinerence  whether  one  believes  rightly 
or  wrongly,  and  takes  up  with  truth  or  error.  You  know  well 
that  every'  school  of  this  kind  has  been  condemned  by  the 
(^hurch,  because  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  or  better 
calcidated  to  ruin  the  integi'ity  of  the  faith  and  to  turn  aside 
the  tender  minds  of  the  voung  fi-om  the  way  of  truth. 

*'  There  is  another  point  upon  which  those  wiU  agree  with  us 
who  differ  from  us  upon  everything  else,  it  is  not  by  means  of  a 
purely  scientific  education  and  with  vague  and  superficial  notions 
of  morality  that  Catholic  children  will  leave  at  school  such  as  the 
country  desires  and  expects.  Other  serious  and  important 
teaching  must  be  given  to  them  if  they  are  to  turn  out  gooil 
^Christians  and  upright  and  honest  citizens ;  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  formed  on  those  principles  which,  deeply  engniven 
on  their  consciences,  theyou^dit  to  follow  and  obey,  because  they 
naturally  spring  from  their  faith  and  religioit  Without  religion 
there  can  be  no  moral  education  deserving  of  the  name,  nor  of 
any  good,  for  the  very  nature  and  force  of  all  duty  conies  from 
those  special  duties  which  bind  man  to  God,  who  commands, 
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forbids,  and  determines  what  is  good  and  evil.  And  so,  to  be 
dasirous  that  minds  should  be  imbued  with  good,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  them  without  religion,  is  as  senseless  as  to 
invite  people  to  virtue  after  having  taken  awa^  the  foundations 
on  which  it  rests.  For  the  Catholic  there  is  only  one  true 
religion,  the  Catholic  Religion;  and  therefore,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  teaching  of  morality  or  religion,  he  can  neither 
accept  nor  recognise  any  which  is  not  drawn  from  Catholic 
doctrine. 

**  Justice  and  reason  then  demand  that  the  school  shall  supply 
our  scholars  not  only  with  a  scientific  system  of  instruction,  but 
also  a  body  of  moral  teaching  which,  a«  we  have  said,  is  in 
hannony  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  without  which,  far 
from  being  of  use,  education  can  be  nothing  but  harmful.  From 
this  comes  the  necessity  of  having  Cathohc  masters  and  reading- 
books  and  text-books  approved  by  the  Bishops,  of  being  free  to 
regulate  the  school  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  in  fuU  accord 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  as  well  as  with  all  the 
duties  which  flow  from  it.  Furthennore  it  is  the  inherent  right 
of  a  father's  position  to  see  in  what  institutions  his  children  shall 
be  educated,  and  what  masters  shall  teach  them  moral  precepts. 
When,  therefore,  CathoUcs  demand,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  demand 
and  work,  that  the  teaching  given  by  schoolmastei's  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  the  religion  ot  their  children,  they  arc  contending 
justly.  And  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  compel  them 
to  choose  an  alternative,  or  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  or  to  throw  them  amid  an  environment  which  consti- 
tutes a  manifest  danger  for  the  supreme  interests  of  their  souls. 
These  principles  of  judgment  and  action,  which  are  based  u|K)n 
truth  and  justice,  and  Avhi<^h  fonn  the  safeguards  of  public  as 
well  as  private  interests,  it  is  unla>vful  to  call  in  question  or  in 
any  way  abandon.  And  so,  when  the  new  legislation  came  to 
«tnke  Catholic  Education  in  the  province  ot  Manitoba,  it  was 
Tour  duty  publicly  to  protest  against  injustice  and  the  blow  that 
lad  been  d!ealt ;  and  tne  way  in  which  you  fulfilled  this  duty  has 
furnished  a  striking  proof  of  your  individual  vigilance  and  of 
vour  tnie  episcopal  zeal. 

•*  We  arc  not  ignorant  that  something  has  been  done  to  amend 

the  law.     The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

mont  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  have  alrcadv  taken 

certain    measures    to    diminish   the   grievances    of   which   the 

C  Vttholics  of  Manitoba  rightly  i)ersist  in  complaining.      We  have 

^<>  iloubt  that  these  measures  nave  been  inspired  by  a  love  of  fair 

ae^iliug   and   by  good   intention.     But  we  cannot  conceal  the 

tnxtli^     The  law  made  to  remedy  the  evil  is  defective,  imperfect, 

f^^^flScient.     Catholics  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 

more.     Besides,  the  arrangements  may  fail  of  their  eflect, 

g  to  the  variations  in  the  local  circumstances;  enough  has 

^€t  been  done  in  Manitoba  for  the  Catholic  education  of  our 

l-en.   The  claims  of  justice  demand  that  this  question  should 

Considered  from  ever}'  point  of  view,  that  those  unchangeable 


V:  •%  y  ^ 
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and  sacred  principles  wliicli  \vc  have  enunciated  above  should  be 
protected  and  secured.  This  is  what  must  be  aimed  at,  and  this 
the  end  which  must  be  pursued  with  zeal  and  prudence.  But 
there  must  not  be  discord ;  there  must  be  union  of  mind  and 
harmony  of  action.  As  the  object  does  not  impose  a  line  of 
conduct  determinate  and  exclusive,  but  on  the  contrarv,  admits 
of  several,  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  it  follows  that  there  may 
be  on  the  line  to  be  followed  a  certain  number  of  opinions 
equally  good  and  acceptable.  Let  none  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  moderation,  gentleness,  and  brotherly  love.  Let  none  forget 
the  respect  due  to  his  neighbour,  but  let  all,  weighing  the  circum- 
stances, determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  act  together  after 
having  taken  counsel  with  you. 

"As  to  what  regards  particularly  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  we 
have  confidence  tnat,  God  helping,  they  will  one  day  obtain  full 
sjitisfiiction.  This  confidence  is  founded,  above  all,  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause ;  next,  on  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  govern;  and,  lastly,  on  the  goodwill  of  all  upright 
Canadians.  In  the  meantime,  till  they  succeed  in  their  claims, 
let  them  not  refuse  partial  satisfaction.  Tliis  is  why,  wherever 
the  law  or  administration  or  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people 
offer  some  means  of  lessening  the  evil  and  of  warding  oft  some 
of  the  dangers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  exp^ient  and 
advantageous  that  they  should  make  use  of  them  and  derive  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  them.  Wherever,  on  the  contrarj', 
there  is  no  otner  remedy,  we  exhort  and  conjure  them  to  use  a 
generous  liberality.  They  can  do  nothing  better  for  themselves 
or  more  calculated  to  redound  to  the  welfare  of  their  coimtrv 
than  to  contribute,  as  far  iis  their  means  will  allow,  towards  the 
mainteiiiince  of  their  own  schools. 

"  There  is  still  another  point  which  calls  for  your  united 
attention.  Under  your  autliority  and  with  the  help  of  those 
who  direct  your  schools,  a  complete  course  of  study  ought  to  be 
carefully  devised.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  those  who 
are  employed  as  teachei*s  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
all  the  qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  which  arc  requisite  for 
their  profession.  It  is  only  right  that  Catholic  schools,  both  in 
their  educational  methods  and  in  the  standard  of  their  teaching, 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  best." 

This  messiige  did  not  remain  without  efiect;  it  was  dated 
18th  December,  1897.  It  was  read  in  the  Canadian  churches  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  the  New  Year.  In  February  the  Tiviei<t 
correspondent  reported  that  Arc^libishop  Langevui,  wno  at  time  of 
its  fii*st  publication  was  the  chief  opponent  to  the  Laurier- 
Greenway  compromise,  had  agreed  witli  the  Canadian  Premier 
to  forego  any  insistcnec  on  legislative  changes,  provided  that  the 
Acts  were  adnn'nistered  m  a  liberal  spirit,  guided  by  the 
concessions  granted.  The  Archbishop  asked  that  Catholic 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  Catholic  school  districts,  that  in 
Winnipeg  the  500  t/attiolic  children  should  attend  the  National 
schools  and  be  taught  by  teachers  of  their  faith,  and,  further, 
that  in  the  French  rural  schools,  instead  of  the  bilingual  text- 
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books,  only  French  books  shoukl  be  used  in  the  earlier  veal's  ot 
the  pupil's  school  life.  It  was  stated  as  probable  that  if  these 
temis  were  accepted  bv  the  Manitobaii  Gfovemment  the  Arch-  * 

bishop  would  join  the  Advisory  Board.  This  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Board  for  1898  contains  a 
representative  from  St.  Boniface.  Further  testimonv  as  to  the 
working  of  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  given  by  a  sjpecial  correspon- 
dent of  the  Tablet  writing  from  Winnipeg  on  October  22,  1898. 
He  concludes  his  article  with  these  words :  "  The  seed  sown  by 
Leo  XIII.  is  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  Canada,  and  a 
new  spirit  of  charity  and  forbciirance  and  hopefulness  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  For  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  before  long 
Manitoba  will  range  itself  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Dominion, 
and  tlmt  whatever  the  letter  of  law,  wherever  there  are  enougli 
Catholic  children  to  warrant  a  separate  school,  there  a  separate 
Catholic  school  will  be  found." 

I. — Central  Administration. 

The  Education  Department  Act  which  immediately  prece<les  The  K«hic.i. 
the  Public  Schools  Act  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the  province  of  tion  Popart 
Manitoba,  was  passed  in  the  year  1890.     Under  this  Act  the™®"^* 
^Executive  Council,  which  at  the  present  time  consists  of  five 
members,  or  a  committee  thereof  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovemor  in  Council,  was  constituted  the  Education  Department. 

The  following  are  the  chief  functions  assigned  to  this  office : — 

(1)  To  appoint  Inspectors  of  High  and  Public  Schools, 
"teachers  in  Provincial,  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and  Directors 
^f  Teachers*  Institutes. 

(2)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  Inspectors,  Examiners,  Normal 
^ind  Model  School  Teachers  and  other  officials  of  the  De- 
I>artment. 

(3)  To  provide  for  Provincial,  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and 
intermediate  and  Collegiate  Departments  or  schools. 

(4)  To  arrange  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the 
^-*^sue  of  teachers*  certificates. 

(5)  To  prescribe  the  length  of  vacation  and  the  number  of 
^o-f^ching  nays  in  the  year. 

^ide  by  side  with  the  Education  Department  is  the  Advlmry  TheAdv 
^  r^ird  endowed  with  statutory  powers  under  the  same  Act.  JJoanl. 
*Ls  Board    consists    of   seven  members,  four  of    whom  are 


ISO 


«nth  member  is  appointed  by  the  University  Council.^ 


p^^      ^       The  following  was  the  constitution  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the 

.^::^ication  of  thciast  Report  -.—Representing  Manitoba  University  Council 

^^Tie  Most  Reverend  Rol>ert  Machray,   M.A.,   LL.D.     Elected  by  the 

<here  of  the  Province— J.  D.  Hunt,  B.A.,  Daniel  McTntyre.    Appointed 

T^die  Department  of  Education— Rev.  George  Hovle  ;  E.  W.  Montgomery, 

,  M.D.  J  S.  A  D.  Bertrand  ;  Professor  R.  R.  Cochrane ;  0.  D.  Wilson, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  category  contains  five  names  in- 

of  four  as  required  by  the  Act. 
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The  duties  of  the  Board  have  reference  mainly  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  school,  they  have  power — 

(1.)  To  make  regulations  for  the  dimensioas,  equipment,  stylo, 
plan,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  ventilation  of  school  houses, 
and  for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of  school  premises. 

[Such  regulations  have  apparently  not  yet  been  issued. 
In  the  Inspectors'  reports  for  the  year  1898  there  is  frequent 
mention  oi  the  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  But  this  is  not  everj'- 
where  the  Ciise.  The  Inspector  for  the  North  Western 
Division  says : — 

"  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  all  concerned  if 
the  Advisory  Board  would  make  regiuations  for  the  dimen- 
sions, equipment,  style,  plan,  decoration,  and  ventibition  of 
school  houses,  and  for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of 
school  premises.  Not  only  are  there  many  new  school 
districts  oi*ganised  every  year,  but  there  are  also  many  old 
districts  in  Avhich  the  school  buildings  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  Where 
this  is  the  aise  eftbrts  are  put  forth,  and  iisuaUy  with 
fair  success,  to  secure  a  building  suitable  in  plan,  style,  and 
dimensions  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  But  there  are 
cases  where  the  trustees  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  neglected. 
There  ought  to  be  regulations  strictly  governing  the 
erection  of  new  buildings.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  might  be  reached,  if  experts  on  school  buildings 
were  invited  to  submit  for  approval  sets  of  plans  showing 
proper  construction,  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  and  cost 
of  school  houses  of  one-room  and  two-room  buildings,  with 
and  without  basement.  A  moderate  sum  of  money  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  design  would  bo  well  invested.'* 

Another  inspector  re-inforces  this  opinion : — 

"  As  the  country  advances  the  necessity  for  increased 
attention  to  the  element  of  hygiene  in  connection  with 
the  architecture  of  the  school  becomes  more  and  more 
pressing.  A  small  pamphlet  containing  a  plan  and  specifi- 
cation for  a  rural  sonool  and  other  suggestions,  if  placed  in 
the  hands  of  school  boards,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
Such  plans  and  suggestions  should  represent  the  best  ideas 
of  provincial  architects  and  be  endorsed  by  the  staff  of 
Inspectors.''] 

(2.)  To  examine  and  authorise  text-books  and  book  of  reference 
for  the  use  of  pupils  and  school  libraries. 

(3.)  To  determine  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  and  Inspectors 
for  High  and  Public  Schools. 

(4.)  To  determine  the  standard  to  be  obtained  by  pupils  for 
admission  to  High  Schools. 

(5.)  To  decide  or  make  suggestion  concerning  such  matters 
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as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education. 

(6.)  To  appomt  Exammers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
examination  papers  for  teachei's'  certificates  and  for  examination 
of  pupils  seeking  to  enter  High  Schools,  which  Examiners  shall 
report  to  the  Department  of  Educatiou, 

(7.)  To  prescribe  the  forms  of  religious  exerqisQs  to  be  used  in 
schools. 

(8.)  To  make  regulations  for  the  classification,  organisation, 
discipline,  and  Government  of  Noi-mal,  Model,  High,  and  Public 
Schools 

(9.)  To  determine  to  whom  teachers  certificates  shall  be 
granted,  and  to  cancel  certificates  at  any  time  granted,  with 
power  to  recognise  certificates  granted  outside  the  province, 
mstead  of  an  examination. 

(10.)  To  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints  laid  before 
them,  the  settlement  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Central  Authority  exercises  its  power  of  control  through  Insp€otion. 
its  inspectors.  No  person  is  eligible  for  this  office  who  does  not 
hold  a  legal  certificate  of  qiialihcation,  granted  according  to  the 
Regulations  of  Education  Department  and  the  Advisory  Board. 
No  teacher  in  a  public  or  high  school,  nor  a  school  trustee,  can 
be  made  an  inspector,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  such  office. 

Besides  the  usual  duties  of  school  inspection,  the  inspector 
acts  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  school  trustees  and  rate- 
payers in  respect  of  school  sites,  or  l>etwecn  school  districts  in 
matters  of  adjustment  of  boundaries,  or  between  auditors  of 
school  accounts,  where  objection  is  taken  to  certain  items  of 
expenditure;  and  in  unorganised  districts  he  assumes  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  revision  for  the  correction  of  the  assess- 
ment roll.  The  inspector  is  also  empoAvered  to  suspend  any 
teacher  who  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  made  with  a  board  of  trustees.  All  cases  of  suspen- 
sion must  be  immediately  notified  to  the  Education  Department. 

Besides  the  inspector,  school  visitors  have  the  right  to  visit 
the  school,  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  give 
advice  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  All  clergymen,  members 
of  Advisory  Board,  judges,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
nnembers  of  the  mimicipal  councils,  are  school  visitors  in  the 
district  in  which  they  reside;  the  clergymen  must  have  a 
pastoral  charge. 

II. — Local  Administration. 

The  local  authorities  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)   the 
i.stees  in  rural  districts,  (h)  Public  School  Boards  in  cities, 
to wrts,  and  \nllages. 

(a.)  Rural  School  Districts. 

he  council  of  each  rural  municipality  may  by  bye-law  fonn  Formation 
*ons  of  the  municipality  when  no  schools  have  been  established  of  Rural 
school  districts,  provided —  D***2rict» 

C^.^  That  no  schpol  district  shall  be  so  formed  unless  there    ^ 
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shall  bo  at  least  ton  (children  of  school  age  living  within  the 
same ; 

(b)  That  no  school  district  shall  inchide  more  territory  than 
twenty  square  miles,  exclusive  of  public  roads. 

In  unorganised  territory  the  inspector  of  the  district  can 
form  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  such  territory  into  a  school 
district,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed,  in  length  or  breadth, 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  Ls  formed  only  on  the 
petition  of  five  property  owners  in  the  territory.  Every  niral 
municipal  council,  m(mM)vor,  luis  the  power  to  unite  two  or  more 
districts  in  the  same  municipality  into  one,  if  at  a  public 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees  or  the  inspector 
in  each  district  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  present  at  each 
meeting  request  the  same  to  be  unite<l.  The  council  can  also 
alter  the  boundaries  of  a  school  district,  or  divide  an  existhig 
district  into  two  or  more  districts  and  unite  portions  of  an 
existing  district  with  another  district,  provided  tnat  all  persons 
aflfected  by  the  new  aiTangcment  have  been  duly  notified.  In 
case  of  dissatisfaction,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  or  any  five 
ratepayers  may  appeal  to  a  Judge  of  the  County  Courts,  who 
has  the  power  to  settle  the  dispute,  which  settlement  remains 
in  force  for  three  years.  If  the  school  district  happens  to  be 
situated  in  the  district  of  more  judges  than  one,  the  Department 
of  Education  directs  to  which  juage  the  appeal  shall  oe  made. 
It  is  provided  that  where  the  decision  of  tne  judge  does  not 
afiirm  that  of  the  council,  and  an  application  for  reconsideration, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  affected  by  the  decision, 
or  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  affected,  is 
delivered  to  the  judge  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
decision,  the  jud^e  may  reconsider  the  matter  and,  if  he  think 
fit  vary  his  decision, 
lual  A  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  each  rural  school  district  is 

M>1  meet-  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year,  unlass  that 
day  happen  to  be  a  public  holiday.  After  the  election  of  one  of 
their  number  to  be  chairman  of  the  meeting  the  business  of  the 
day  is  conducted  in  the  following  order : — 

(i.)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Tnistees  is  received  and 
discassed. 

(ii.)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  is  presented. 

(iii.)  Election  of  an  Auditor  for  the  following  year. 

(iv.)  Miscellaneous  business. 

(v.)  Election  of  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  fill  vacancy  or 
vacancies. 

*  All  assessed  ratepayers  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting. 
K>1  For  each  rural  district  there  are  three  trustees,  one  of  whom 

jteee.  retires  each  year.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  the  position 
of  trustees  are  that  the  person  should  be  an  actual  resident 
ratepayer  within  the  school  district,  rated  on  the  la^t  revised 
assessment  roll  of  the  municipality  or  one  of  the  municipalities 
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in  which  the  school  district  is  situate,  and  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  able  to  read  and  write. 

If  tne  ratepayers  of  any  school  district  for  two  years  neglect  or 
refuse  to  elect  Trustees,  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  has  the 
power  to  nominate  Trustees,  who  shall  act  as  if  tney  had  been 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Any  complaints  as  to  procecdirisfs  at  elections  are  heard  by  the 
Inspector,  it  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  election,  lender 
these  circumstances  the  Inspector  has  power  to  administer  oaths, 
summon  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance,  and  compel  them 
to  produce  documents  and  to  give  evidence  on  oath. 

The  newly-elected  Tnistee,  after  he  has  accepted  office,  has  to 
make  the  following  declaration  in  writing : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  truly,  faithfully,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  School  Tnistee  for  the  school  district  of 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  school  meeting  and  Duties  of 
for  any  other  special  meeting  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  Tniateej*. 
(a)  of  electing  a  Trustee  or  Auditor;  (j3)  of  selecting  a  newscnool 
site ;  (7)  of  deahng  with  any  other  lawful  school  matter  as  the 
Trustees  may  thiuK  proper.  (All  meetings  can  only  be  held  after 
six  days'  notice  postecl  in  three  or  more  public  places  of  the 
district.) 

(2.)  To  provide  adeuuate  accommodation  and  a  legally 
qualified  teacher  or  teacners,  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  two  thirds  of  the  actual  resident  children, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

(3.)  To  apply  to  the  municipal  council,  at  or  before  its  first 
meeting  after  the  thirty-first  of  July,  for  the  levying  and 
collecting  by  rate  of  all  sums  for  the  support  of  their  schools 
authorised  by  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and  also  for  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  erection  of  school  buildings,  either  by  one  yearly 
rate  or  by  the  issue  of  debentures. 

(4.)  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  at' least 
quarterly. 

(5.)  To  see  that  the  fabric   of  the  school  is  kept  in  proper 
JT'opair. 

(6.)  To  exempt,  either  wholly  or  partially,  indigent  persons 
froim  payment  of  school  rates. 

<7.)  To  visit,  from  time  to  time,  every  school  under  their 
clzi^arge,  and  see  that  it  is  conducted  according  to  law  and  the 
^yxthorised  regulations,  and  to  provide  school  registers  and  a 
'^''i^^itors*  book. 

<8.)  To  see  that  no  unauthorised  books  are  used  in  the  school, 
«.»-^^  that  the  pupils  arc  duly  supplied  \vith  a  uniform  series  of 
tti  m^horised  text-books  sanctioned  ny  the  Advisory  Board. 

C9.)  To  prepare  for  the  annual  meeting  a  report  containing  a 
^^-*  'binary  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  full  and 
^^t:ailed  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  school 

OO.)  To  collect  at  their  discretion,  from  non-resident  pupils, 
'^  firom  pupils  whose  parents  or  gi.'ardians  reside  on  lana  in 
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the  school  district  exempt  from  taxatiou,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  pupil  attending  school,  and  pupils 
may  be  excluded  from  school  ior  non-payment  of  fees. 

(/>)  Public  Srhool  BixinU  iv  C'ltie^^,  Tawns^  mid  ViWiges, 

In  every  village  or  town  not  divided  into  wards  there  arc 
three  elected  school  trustees  holding  office  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  the  trustees  in  niral  districts.  In  all  lai^er  villages 
and  towns,  and  in  cities  which  are  so  di\4ded,  two  trustees  are 
elected  for  each  ward,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year. 

Tlie  nomination  and  election  of  public  school  tnistees  are 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  by  the  same  returning 
officers  as  the  municiml  nommations  and  election  of  aldennen 
and  councillors,  and  the  provisions  of  the  "  Municipal  Act," 
respecting  the  qualificiition  of  voters,  the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  the  polls,  etc.,  apply  to  the  election  of  public  school  trustees. 

The  Act  assigns  trie  following  duties  to  board  of  school 
trustees : — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  secretary  and  treasurer  or  socretiir}'- 
trciisurer,  anct  one  or  more  collectors,  if  required,  of  such  school 
fees  or  rate  bills  as  the  Board  may -have  authority  to  charge. 

(2)  The  provision  of  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  betAveen  the  ages  of  (i  and  16  resident  in  the  municipality. 

(8)  Tlie  detennination  of  the  number,  kind,  grade,  and 
description  of  schools  (such  a.s  male,  female,  infant,  ward,  or 
central  schools^  to  be  established  and  maintained,  of  the  teachers 
to  be  employed,  of  the  tenris  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed, 
the  amount  of  their  remuneration,  and  the  duties  they  are  to 
perform. 

(4)  The  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  expenditure  to  be  laid 
before  the  Municipal  Council. 

(5)  The  collection  at  their  discretion  from  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  children  attending  any  public  school  under  their  charge 
a  sum  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  month  per  pupil  to  defray 
the  cost  of  text-books,  stationery  and  other  contingencies,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  duly  provided  with  the 
uniform  system  of  authorised  text-books,  and  the  collection  at 
their  discretion  from  non-resident  pupils,  and  from  pupils  whose 
parents  reside  on  land  exempt  from  taxation,  of  a  fee  not 
exceeding  a  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil,  and  for  a  coU^ata 
department  an  additional  two  dollars  per  month. 

(6)  The  constitution  at  their  discretion  of  one  or  more  of  th(? 

()ublic  schools  of  the  citj  to  be  a  model  school  for  the  pre- 
iminary  training  of  publfc  school  teachers. 

(7)  The  publication  in  one  or  more  public  newspapers  or 
otherwise,  and  the  transmission  to  the  Department  of  Ediicatioim 
3f  a  report  signed  by  the  CTiairman  and  containing  all  the 
information  required  bv  the  regulation  of  the  Department. 

Furthermore,  such  Boards  are  empowered,  if  it  is  conjBJdezedl 
expedient,  to  provide  a  course  of  kindergarten  instniction'  fcr" 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  to  appoint  a  superin'' 
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indent  (so  far  Winnipeg  is  the  only  community  which  has 
availed  itself  of  this  right).  They  may  also,  with  tne  consent  of 
the  Department,  establish  night  schools  for  pupils  over  14 
years  of  age,  unable  to  attend  during  ordinary  school  hours. 

III. — Finance. 
(a.)  Annual  Oravfs.     (b.)  Loiin^. 

(a)  Annual  GnnxU. — The  two  main  sources  from  which  funds 
are  derived  for  maintaining  public  schools  arc  (/.)  the  Legislative 
Grants,  and  (ii.)  the  Municipal  Taxes. 

(i.)  Legislative  Omnts. 

Out  of  the  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education 
Department  by  the  Legislature,  a  sum  of  sixty-five  dollars  is 
paid  semi-annually  for  each  teacher*  employed  in  each  school 
district,  if  the  school  has  been  in  operation  tor  the  full  term  of 
the  preceding  period,  otherwise  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
lengtn  of  time  for  which  the  school  was  opened.  No  school, 
however,  except  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  larger  amount  than  one  half  of  the  sum  required  by  the 
trustees  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school ;  and,  moreover, 
the  grant  may  suffer  a  reduction  should  the  average  attendance 
faU  below  40  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 

To  entitle  the  school  to  any  share  in  the  grant  its  trustees 
must  have  made  the  returns  to  theDepartment  required  by  law, 
and  the  school  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  w^th  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Unless  this  last  condition  be  fulfille(^l  the  school  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  public  school,  nor  permitted  to  receive  municipal  grants. 

The  Legislative  Grant  during  the  year  1898,  as  recomed  in 
the  published  report  of  the  Department,  amounted  to  $176,857 
(£35,174),  i,e,,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  derived 
from  public  funds  (i.e.,  l^islative  and  municipal  grants),  but 
only  some  16  per  cent,  of  the  full  sum  available  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools ;  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  sum 
enterea  for  the  year  1898  doe«  not  represent  the  amount  actually 
expended,  since  some  of  the  school  grants  remained  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  the  making  up  of  the  figures. 

(//.)  Mvnieijyrd  Grants. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  such  sums  of 
^lioney  as  are  requisite  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
'  ^  lool  beyond  the  amounts  received  from  the  central  authority, 
ese  local  grants  contain  two  elements,  (a)  a  fixed  rate  per 

-cher  employed,  (i)  a  variable  rate  dependent  on  the  amount 

ciunfent  expenditure. 

On  the  wiadom  of  the  policy  of  giving  the  same  amount  of  grant  in 
of  the  salary  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  teacher  and  the  merest 
*nner,  see  the  remarks  of  the  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schoo  ^ 
ted  hdow,  Section  IV.  of  this  report, 

48W.  ^  v\  ^ 
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Under  (a)  the  School  Tnistees  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  miinicipil  authorities  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  teacher 
for  each  month  the  school  has  been  kept  opjenecL  Every  school 
that  has  been  open  for  102  teaching  days  is  held  to  have  been 
open  for  six  months,  and  204  teaching  days  constitute  a  fiiU 
teaching  year  of  twelve  months.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Trustees 
to  lay  before  the  Municipal  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after 
July  81  in  any  year  the  nimiber  of  months  the  school  has  been 
kept  open  and  the  number  of  months  thev  intend  to  keep  the 
school  open,  together  with  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
If  the  tnistees  fail  to  make  this  retiuii  they  cannot  claim  any 
sum  beyond  that  whi(»h  the  Municipal  Council  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, fix  for  them. 

Beyond  this  fixed  gi-ant  the  school  law  enacts  that  the  council 
of  every  rural  municipality,  and  the  municipal  council  of  everj- 
city,  town,  or  village,  shall  levy  and  collect  such  sums  as  may  hie 
required  by  the  public  school  trustees  for  school  purposes.  All 
unexpected  balances  are  to  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
fund,  and  all  moneys  collected  by  the  Municipality  but  unpaid  to 
the  School  Trustees  constitute  a  debt  due  from  the  Municipality 
to  the  Trustees. 

The  area  of  taxiition  for  school  purposes  is  the  i^idest 
possible.  Article  124  of  the  Revised  Statute  of  Manitoba,  c.  127, 
says : — 

"  The  taxable  property  in  a  mimicipality  for  school  purposes 
shall  include  all  property  liable  to  municipal  taxation,  and  also 
all  property  which  lias  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
exempted  bv  the  Municipal  C^ouncil  from  municipal  taxation  but 
not  from  scnool  taxation.  No  Municipal  Council  shall  have  the 
right  to  exempt  any  property  whatsoever  from  school  taxation." 

Moreover,  as  the  schools  are  public  schools,  no  one  is  released 
from  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  support  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
they  offer.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  measure,  it  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Act  that  any  person  residing  in  one  school  district  and  sending 
his  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  one,  is,  nevertheless, 
liable  for  the  paj^nent  of  rates  assessed  on  his  property  for  the 
support  of  the  school  in  which  he  resides. 

(b)  LoiiVH. 

For  certain  purposes  (such  as  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  school  houses,  or  their  purchase,  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  a  teacher's  residence)  the  trustees  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  borrow  the  necessary  fimds. 

In  the  first  instance  the  loans  must  be  authorised  at  a  meetmg 
of  the  ratepayers  called  for  this  special  purpose,  and  after,  at 
least,  two  weeks'  notice.  No  loan  of  more  than  700  dollars 
nor  one  which  would  make  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
school  community  exceed  that  amount,  can  be  authorised  by  a 
resolution  of  the  ratepayers.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  larger  loan, 
a  spedal  bye-law  must  be  passed  iu  accordance  nfith  tfie  terms 
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of  the  Municipal  Act ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council 
to  submit  any  such  bye-law  to  a  vote  when  so  requested  by  the 
School  Trustees.  In  the  case  of  rural  school  districts  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  on  such  bye-laws  are  all  owners  of  real  property 
within  -the  district,  whose  names  are  on  the  last  revised  list  of 
mimicipal  electors.  A  majority  of  three-fifths  of  those  voting 
is  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  bye-law. 

No  loan  imder  2,000  dollars  can  ()e  nuide  for  any  term  over 
10  years,  and  the  longest  term  in  any  case  permissible  is  20 
years.  The  principal  of  the  loan  must  be  made  repayable  in 
annual  instalments,  and  all  boards  having  debentures  not  com- 
pljing  with  this  regulation  have  been  obliged  to  establish  a 
sinking  fimd.  All  loans  must  bo  siuictioned  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  for  tliis  purpose  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  loan  was  authoris^  must  be  forwarded  to  the  central 
office;  and  the  sanction  of  the  Department  is  given,  the  deben- 
tiut3S  are  issued,  signed  and  sealed  bv  the  Provincial  secretaiy. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deuartment  tlie  interests  of  the  holders 
of  previous  debentures  are  nkely  to  prejudiced  by  this  new  issue, 
assent  may  be  withheld. 

The  deoenture  indebtedness  of  the  School  Authorities  has 
risen  from  8413,478  in  1889,  to  ^41,103  in  1898. 

IV. — Teacheus. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  must  be  holders  of  cer-  Te&chei-»' 
titicates  granted  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education.     There  ^^J^^^^^l 
are  three  classes  of  certificates,  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  first 
class  includes  certificates  of  two  grades,  the  other  two  classes 
have  but  ona 

The  examinations,  on  the  results  of  which  these  •  certificates 
are  awarded,  consist  of  two  parts,  (a)  the  non-professional 
examination,  (6)  the  professional  exammation.  No  student  can 
enter  for  a  professional  examination  without  having  attended  at 
least  one  session  either  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Winnip^,  or  at  one  of  the  local  Nonnal  Schools  situated  in 
each  of  the  inspectoral  districts.  The  full  sjllabus  for  these 
examinations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

The  minimum  requirement  demanded  from  persons  wishing 

to  serve  in  a  pubUc  school  is  the  possession  of  the  third  class 

t>f  ofessional  certificate.     No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  for  any  class 

^f  professional  examination  unless  he  holds  the  non-professional 

^^^rtificate  of  corresponding  rank  or  some  recognised  proof  of 

^cjuivalent  attainment.    Up  till  a  very  recent  date  there  existed 

^    system  which  enabled  temporary  "  pHermits "  to  be  issued  to 

iisons  of  but  scant  attainments  and  with  no  professional  train- 

.^    This  procedure  was  on  numerous  occasions  very  adversely 

icised  by  the  inspectors ;  and  it  has  now  been  abolished,  or 

ther  replaced  by  tlie  third-class  certificates,  which  are  only 

^^^d  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  cannot  now  be  renewed,  as 

■^^    hitherto  the  case.    It  has  been  found  possible  to  carry  out 

r^rm,  because  the  supply  is  in   some  cases  above  the 
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demand,  but  the  tendency  still  exists  for  the  better  qualified 
teachers  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  profession.  In  this  connection 
the  principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarKs  in  the  course  of  his  report  for  1898 : — 

"  The  number  of  persons  licensea  to  teach  during  the  year  has 
had  its  ettect  on  the  stiinding  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession. 
There  is  no  special  inducement  to  school  trustees  to  secure 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades,  except  it  be  that  better  work  may 
be  expected  in  the  school,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  obtaining  a  teacher  at  a 
small  salary.  This  works  in  favour  of  the  lower  grade  teachers 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve  for  a  smaller  remuneration. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  our  schools  do  not  suffer  by  the 
emploj'ment  of  too  many  teachers  of  this  type.  Judging  by  the 
number  of  better  teachers  who  are  drifting  out  of  the  work,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pressure  from  below  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
It  may  be  that  our  schools  would  be  benefited  b^  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  graded  legislative  grants — a  pnnciple  that  has 
operated  so  successfully  in  some  other  places.  This  makes  it  as 
easy  for  any  school  district  to  support  a  teacher  of  the  higher 
grade  as  one  of  the  lower,  and  it  tends  to  keep  in  the  schools 
those  who  have  the  ripest  scholarship,  most  complete  training 
and  longest  experience. ' 

Other  defects  on  which  the  inspectors  comment  are : — 

(i.)  The  shortness  of  the  session  at  the  Normal  Schools,  which 

onlv  extends  to  ten  weeks. 

•/ 

(ii.)  The  low  minimum  age  limit,  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
should  be  raised  to  18  for  women  and  20  for  men. 

(iii.)  The  inadeouacy  of  a  purely  written  test  for  admission  to 
a  profession  in  which  clear  and  correct  oral  expression  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

Another  difficulty  which  gi'eatly  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School — viz.,  that  of  beinff  obliged  to  train 
together  in  the  same  classes  students  who  had  never  taught  and 
others  who  had  had  such  experience — has  been  remedied  by  the 
regulation  compelling  all  candidates  for  the  first  or  second  class 
professional  examination  to  hold  the  third-class  certificate,  and 
to  have  taught  successfuUv  for  one  year  after  having  obtained 
the  non-protessional  certificate  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  that 
grade  oi  teacher  s  licence  which  they  are  soliciting.  This  re* 
striction  hjis  conduced  to  work  of  a  much  more  satis£EU^toiy 
character;  though  even  now  the  classes  at  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  are  too  (crowded  and  of  too  limited  duration  to 
enable  each  student  to  receive  that  individual  attention  from 
the  stiiff*  and  to  obtain  that  sufficient  opportunity  for  practical 
work  which  are  most  essential  features  in  a  really  efficient 
system  of  training. 

Besides  the  regular  opportunities  for  training  offered  by  tho 
Normal  School,  there  exists  in  each  inspectoral  division  a  Teachers' 
Institute  or  Association,  which  deals  with  matters  directly  con- 
cerning the  inner  life  of  the  schools ;  and  the  inspectors?  reports 
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contain  most  frequent  allusions  to  the  deep  interest  displayed 
by  the  teachers  in  this  work  and  to  the  large  numbers  attending 
these  meetings. 

Principal  Mclntyre  says  :  "  These  Institutes  are  useful  in 
many  ways.  They  assist  in  making  clear  to  the  teachers  the 
aims  and  methods  of  education  ;  they  settle  many  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  schoolroom ;  they  arouse  a  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  bring  the  Normal 
School  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
thus  prevent  the  training  of  teachers  from  becoming  too  theo- 
reticaL  They  also  bring  the  schools  and  the  people  into  more 
friendly  relation,  as  at  all  gatherings  many  of  tne  parents  of  the 
district  attend,  and  frequently  take  part  in  the  proceedings." 

The  teacher  is  engaged  under  a  written  agreement  between 
him  and  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  intends 
to  serve.  Changes  from  school  to  school  and  from  district  to 
district  are  very  frequent ;  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  a 
recorded  service  of  five  years  in  the  same  school  is  small. 

No  system  of  graduated  salaries  exists;  the  actual  amoimt Salariei 
received  by  the  teacher  is  settled  in  private  agreement  between 
him  and  the  local  trustees  who  are  his  employers.     But  it  is  felt 
that  the  trustees  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  interests 
of  the  school  in  this  matter. 

In  1894  Mr.  E.  E.  Best  writes :  "  The  teachers  in  charge  held 
(xM  grades  of  certificates  and  represented  all  stiiges  of  proticioiuiy, 
from  the  very  highest  standard  of  moral  and  professional 
excellence,  down  to  those  who  had  neither  training,  experience, 
tior  aptitude;  the  law  of  uniformity  in  the  teacher's  vocation 
iipplies  only  in  the  case  of  salaries.  Even  here,  however,  there 
ure  faint  signs  of  reformation.  Formerly  the  skilful  and 
cultivated  teacher  was  remunerated  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
novice,  the  ubiquitous  tramp  and  adventurer.  In  some  quarter's 
t,he  trustees  are  beginning  to  discriminate  between  the  work 
of  an  artist  and  that  of  an  artisan,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
xiear  ftiture  may  witness  the  grading  of  teachei-s'  salaries  and  the 
proper  compensation  of  those  who  are  our  rejil  teachei*s." 

The  same  hopefulness  does  not  possess  Mr.  T.  M.  Maguire, 
who  says  in  his  report  for  the  following  year  (1895) :  "  It  is  to  be 
x-^retted  that  trustees  do  not  make  more  distinction  in  the 
xnatter  of  salary  between  third  and  second  class  teachei's.  The 
neophyte  who  has  just  passed  his  examination,  or  the  in- 
experienced teacher  looking  for  his  first  school,  can  usually  do 
448  well  in  the  matter  of  salary  as  the  trained  and  experienced 
t.eacher." 

The  highest  salary  paid  in  1898  was  $1,800;  the  average  salaiy 
ior  the  province  was  8344,  in  towns  and  cities  85G3,  in  rural 
schools  $397.     The  highest  salary  paid  in  rural  schools  was  S700. 

v.— Attendance. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  of  1890  which  makes  attendance 
cjompulsory.  The  Tnistces  in  rural  districts  are  bound  by  law  to 
provide  school  accommodation  for  two-thirds    of   the    actual 
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resident  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  the  town 
authorities  for  all  cliildren  between  six  and  sixteen.  Any  child 
between  these  limits  of  age  has  a  right  to  free  instruction,  but 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  may  attend  school. 

The  absence  of  any  compulsory  regulations  makes  attendance 
irregular,  but  there  are  few  advocates  for  their  introduction. 
Mr.  Rose,  an  Inspector,  writes : — "  Attendance  should  be  in  a 
measure  at  least  compulsory.  If  the  education  of  the  child  is  a 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  that  every  citizen  may  with 
justice  be  required  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  school,  then  the  State  should  have  some  adequate  means 
of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  their  money.  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  payment  of  the  various  grants  were  made  in  some 
measure  proportionate  to  the  attendance,  some  slight  improve- 
ment would  follow.  I  visited  one  school  in  Avhich  there  had  not 
been  a  single  pupil  for  six  weeks.  The  teacher,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  visitmg  the  school  each  morning,  was  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  840  per  month."  Other  inspectors  are  more  disposed 
to  rely  rather  upon  a  larger  measure  ot  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  upon  the  greater  interest  of  parents  in  the  work 
of  education.  The  necessities  of  home  requirements,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, account  largely  for  this  irregularity,  but  it  is  also  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  parents 
and  guaraians. 

VI. — CUBRICULUM. 

The  full  programme  of  studies  for  the  pubUc  school  is  given  in 
Appendix  B.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  together  with 
"  Ooservation  Lessons,'  are  the  main  subjects  in  the  tnree  lowest 

frades.  The  study  of  Geograph)'^  is  begun  in  Grade  III.,  and  of 
listory  in  Grade  V.  With  reierence  to  the  teaching  of  this  last 
branch  the  Superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  Schools,  writes : — 
"  All  classes  above  five  study  British  and  Canadian  History. 
This  study  is  carried  on  \\dth  a  view  to  leading  our  boys  to 
appreciate  their  birthright  as  British  subjects  and  citizens  of 
Canada,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
citizenship,  and  to  familiarise  them,  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  which  the  past  presented,  thus  laying 
the  foundations  for  intelligent  participation  in  public  matters 
when  in  mature  years  the  exercise  of  that  citizenship  shall  fell  to 
them." 

Elementaiy  Science  replaces  the  Observation  lessons  in  the 
Fifth  grade,  rhysiology  is  added  in  the  Sixth,  and  Grammar  in 
the  Seventh  ;  Agriculture  is  also  Uiught  in  certain  schools. 

The  object  of  *'  Programme  of  Studies  "  is  formulated  by  the 
Superint^endent  of  the  W  innipeg  schools  as  follows : — "  No  attempt 
is  made  to  have  each  pupil  master  the  prescribed  allotment  of 
each  subject  specified  in  the  course.  The  programme  of  studies 
is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  to  indicate  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils. 
The  primar}^  aim  is  development ;  the  communication  of  Know- 
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ledge  is  the  secondary  aini,  although  the  most  certain  means  of 
reaching  the  latter  object  is  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the  former. 
In  determining  when  pupils  are  to  be  promoted,  the  question 
asked  is  not  whether  all  the  assigned  subjects  have  been  mastered 
to  some  specified  degree  expressed  in  percentage,  but  whether 
the  educational  progi'ess  of  the  pupils  will  be  best  served  by 
advancement  to  another  grade  or  by  retention  for  a  longer  time 
in  that  in  which  he  has  been  working." 

The  reUgious  instruction  may  be  given  in  school  hours,  but  liellgioiu 
the  Emulations  of  the  Advisory  Board  with  regard  to  religious  Instructl 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  permit  the  reading,  without  note 
or  comment,  of  certain  selected  passages  from  the  authorised 
English  version  or  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  use 
of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer.* 

VII. — Intermediate  and  Collegiate  Schooix 

(/(.)  liiierm^idiate  Schools, — Intermediate  schools  are  always 
combined  with  ordinary  pubUc  schools,  and  it  is  usuaUy 
only  a  small  proportion  ol  the  pupils  that  are  doing  inter- 
mecliate  work.  This  consists  in  a  more  advanced  study  of  the 
branches  of  the  public  school  curriculum  rather  than  in  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects.  These  schools  are  largely  used 
by  intending  teachers  jis  places  of  preparation  for  the  non- 
professional examination  for  third  class  certificates. 

(6.^  Collegiate  Schools, — The  secondarj^  schools  proper  of  the 
province  are  the  so-called  Collegiate  Schools.    There  are  three 
such  schools  in  Manitoba,  situated  at  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  and 
Portage    la    Prairie.      The   Ad\asory  Board   has  authority   to 
n^late  the  standard  of  admission  to  these  schools,  but  it  is 
usual   to  admit  boys  after  a  special  examhiation,  u  practice 
frequently  criticised  as  tending  to  lower  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment.    The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  each  of  these 
schools  in  1898  was  525, 210, 12G  respectively.     Tliese  institutions 
prepare  their  pupils  for  the  first  class  certificates  and  for  the 
entrance  examination  of  the  University  of  Manitoba.     In  1896 
a   commercial  course  was  started  at  the  Winnipeg  Institute, 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  brandies :  English, 
Mathematics,  History  and  Geography,  Book-keeping,  Agriculture, 
Sborthand.    The  number  of  pupils  attending  this  course  in  1898 

VIII. — ^The  University  of  Manitoba. 

The  Universitv  of  Manitoba  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 

tlx^  Manitoban  t^slature  in  1877.     It  was  constituted  on  the 

nriodel  of  the  old  London  University,  as  a  purely  examining 

hcKiy,     But  certain  toachine  institutions  are  aftiliated   to   the 

C^M>versity,and  have  therignt  to  nominate  seven  representatives 

to  t  J^e  University  Council.    The  Collegesf  thus  affiliated  at  the 

*     "Xhe  full  text  of  theae  Regulations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

'^f,  Paners  relating  to  I  niversity  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
in  CoionieH  (Golonial  Office  Return,  CU  115,  1900,  p.  10.) 
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present  time  are  the  St.  Boniface  College  (Roman  Catholic),  St. 
John's  College  (Episcopalian)..  Manitoba  College  (Presbyterian). 
Wesley  College  (Methodist),  and  the  Manitoba  Medical  Collie. 
The  University  has  an  endowment  of  150,000  acres  of  land,  and 
enjoys  an  income  of  $5,500.  The  number  of  students  is  about 
135.  In  the  University  there  are  three  faculties — Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Law,  though  the  Statutes  permit,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  cstiiblishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Tlieology.  No  such  faculty 
has  yet  been  create<l.  Students  may  matnculate  after  passing 
the  rreliminary  examination  or  the  Medical  Entrance  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  study  the  student  may 
enter  for  the  Previous  examination,  and  subseciuently  after  sit 
least  two  years'  further  study  he  may  present  nimself  for  the 
Senior  B.A.  examination,  either  in  the  General  B.A.  Course  or  in 
some  special  coiu-se  of  study.  These  special  courses  are  five  in 
luimber :  (i.)  Classics,  (ii.)  Mathematics,  (iii.)  Modem  Languages, 
(iv.)  Natural  Science,  (v.)  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The 
schedule  of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  these  examinations 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  University. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  most  of  the 
University  examinations,  except  the  final  examinations  for 
degrees.  Before  payment  is  made  a  certificate  of  satisfactory 
attendance  must  be  retTU-ned  by  the  Head  of  the  College  to 
which  the  student  is  attached.  Catholics  and  Protestants  arc 
both  represented  on  the  Board  of  Studies  and  on  the  various 
examination  Committees,  and  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
papers  are  set  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  in  the  Preliminary 
and  Previous  French  and  EngUsh  versions  of  the  questions  set 
are  distributed.  In  1898  there  were  admitted  to  graduation  40 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  11  Masters  of  Arts,  20  Doctors  of  Medicuie. 
11  Masters  of  Surgery,  and  3  Bachelors  of  Laws;  of  these 
graduates  9  were  women,  who  arc  admitted  to  the  examinations 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 


IX. — The  Neglected  Children  Act. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  an  Act  poijsed  in 
1898  for  the  better  protection  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children : — 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  known 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children.  The  duties  of 
this  officer  are  (1)  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organisation 
and  establishment  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  children  nrom  neglect  or  cruelty.  He  shall 
exercise,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  powers  conferred  on  such 
societies  of  placing  such  children  in  properly  selected  foster 
homes.  He  is  to  visit  all  temnorary  homes  and  shelters  where 
children  are  placed,  to  proviae  for  the  visitation  of  children 
in  foster  homes,  and  to  see  that  a  record  of  all  committals  is  kept 
by  the  societies  and  of  all  children  boarded  out. 
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Children  are  liable  to  be  apprehended — 

(1)  If  they  are  found  begging  in  any  street  or  place  of  public 
resort. 

(2)  If  they  are  found  wandering  about  at  a  late  hour  or 
sleeping  at  night  in  bams,  outhouses,  or  in  the  open  air. 

(3)  If  they  are  found  dwelling  with  a  thief,  drunkard,  or 
vagrant,  or  from  such  causes  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
salutary  parental  control. 

(4)  If  found  ^iiiltv  of  petty  crimes  and  Ukely  to  develop 
criminal  tendencies  if  not  removed  from  their  surroundings. 

The  Judge  before  whom  the  child  is  brought  may  make  an 
order  for  its  delivery  to  the  custody  of  a  society,  and  may  order 
the  municipahty  to  which  the  cnild  belongs  to  contribute  a 
reasonable  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar  weekly,  towards  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  child.  The  society  is  empowered  to 
place  the  chila  m  a  foster  home,  but  must  always  retain  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  if  the  welfare  of  the  child  demand  it. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  discharge  any  child  from  the 
custody  of  the  society. 


\ 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  1871-1898. 

1. — ScHOi)L   Poi'l'LATlON. 


Seliuol 
Popuiatiou. 

Pupils 

PupiU 

Pupils 

Total 

Year. 

HegiMtei-eil. 
Under  5. 

Registered. 
5-21. 

Registered 
Over  21. 

No.  of  Pupils 
Registei*eil. 

1871    - 

— . 

817 

1881    - 

7,000 



4,919 

1882    - 

9,641 

— 

6,972 

1883    - 

12,346 

10,484 

10,831 

1884    - 

14,129 

— 

— 

11,708 

1885    - 

15,850 

1 

11,046 

744 

13,074 

1886    - 

16,834 

14,246 

1,000 

15,926 

1887    - 

17,600 

— 

14,484 

— 

16,940 

1888 

18,850 

,          — 

14,996 

18,000 

1889    - 

21,471 

57 

17,275 

1,027 

18,358 

1890    - 

25,077 

65 

21,972 

1,219 

23,256 

1891    - 

28,678 

58 

22,488 

1,325 

23,871 

1892    - 

29,564 

130 

23,022 

94 

23,243 

1893    - 

34,417 

80 

28,393 

233 

28,706 

1894    - 

36,459 

74 

1       32,403 

203 

32,680 

1895    ' 

44,932 

87 

1       35,062 

222 

35,371 

1896    - 

50,093 

85 

37,701 

201 

37,987 

1897    - 

61,178 

84 

39,569 

188 

39,841 

1898    - 

57,431 

88 

43,825 

157 

44,070 

2. — Attendance. 


Year. 

Pupils  who 
attended 
less  than 

Between 

100  and  150 

days. 

Between 
151  days 
and  the 

1 

1 

1 

Average 
Attendance. 

No.  of 
School  Daya 

100  days. 

whole  year. 

i 

in  y^ar. 

1883    • 

—^ 

5,064 

1884   . 

- 

6,520 

1885    - 



— 

— 

7,847 

1886    - 

— 

'         8,611 

203 

1887    - 

9,878 

4,410 

3.607 

9,716 

228 

1888    • 

7,302 

•          — 

— 

9,856 

198 

1889    - 

11,807 

5,770 

4,o;^3 

11,242 

212 

1890    - 

12,461 

5,256 

3,860 

11,627 

213 

1891    - 

13,990 

7,321 

5,424 

12,433 

216 

1892    - 

12,306 

6,762 

5,766 

12.976 

218 

1893    - 

15,958 

7,983 

6,180 

14,180 

215 

1894    - 

16,845  '^ 

7,486 

8,707 

16,260 

218 

1895    - 

16,768 

8,643 

9,913 

19,616 

212 

1896 

1       18,439 

9,654 

9,894 

20,247 

216 

1897    - 

18.725 

10,082 

10,83,5 

;       21,600 

216 

1898    • 

20,557 

10,036 

13,477 

1 

'       24,958 

1 

217 

1 
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3. — Teachers  Employed  and  Standing. 


I  No.  of 
Year.    .  Tttich- 
I     er««. 


Colle-  i     1st         2na        3rd    \    pjj!^^ 

ClasK    Class.     Clafis.       _f_  " 

catas. 


giate. 


1883 

1   246 

123 

123 

1884 

359 

170 

189 

1885 

i   476 

2:u 

245 

1886 

525 

242 

283 

1887 

j   581 

285 

296 

1888 

!   675 

267 

408 

1889 

668 

320 

348 

1890 

840 

451 

389 

1891 

866 

412 

454 

1892 

902 

390 

512 

1893 

997 

435 

562 

1894 

1,047 

500 

547 

1895 

1,093 

570 

523 

1896 

1,143 

585 

558 

1897 

1,197 

601 

596 

1898 

1,301 

654 

647 

i) 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

5 

0 

9 

10 

15 

18 

20 

2:i 

25 


37 

77 

88 

a> 

47 

118 

138 

56 

47 

148 

200 

75 

44 

148 

236 

89 

55 

149 

255 

115 

62 

190 

298 

117 

71 

207 

258 

12:i 

68 

279 

369 

100 

88 

318 

414 

40 

m 

392 

341 

74 

94 

448 

392 

53 

12(5 

467 

383 

56 

121 

525 

395 

34 

140 

539 

401 

43 

219 

625 

319 

11 

224 

658 

379 

4 

4. — Examination  of  Teachers. 


l8t 

Class. 

2nd 
Class. 

3nl 
Class. 

Certificates  Granted 

on  standing  obtained 

elsewhere. 

Total 

Nnmber 
receiving 

Year. 

xaniined. 

• 

• 

• 

B 

1 

xami 

i 

^  '  1 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

E 

Certifi- 
cates. 

» 

0- 

»  : 

£< 

u  '  :^ 

s 

:j 

^ 

•c 

• 

c 

d 

6  • 

• 

6   :  d 

-t^ 

'2  ' 

r3 

-*-* 

^    . 

^ 

^   : 

55 

Zi   ;  iz; 

a 

CO 

B 

1886 

14 

1 

J 

80 

265 

201 

4 

1 

10 

81 

398  . 

1887 

23 

10 

«l  , 

19 

265 

92 

18 

12 

— 

186 

337 

1888 

15 

6 

72; 

29 

264 

181 

14 

32 

— 

159 

421 

1889 

17 

7 

81 

28 

268 

150 

21 

74 

— 

137 

417 

1890 

14 

10 

128 

31 

419 

201 

15 

110 

16 

124 

610 

1891 

15 

9 

152 

78 

393 

263 

24 

112 

60 

40 

687 

1892 

19 

8 

193 

86 

328 

122 

30 

140 

90 

74 

1893 

22 

12 

137 

50 

433 

131 

65 

122 

41 

53 

723 

1894 

18 

19 

225 

67 

616 

181 

49 

106 

19 

56 

816 

1895 

22 

14 

235  , 

90 

499 

118 

41 

106 

23 

34 

886 

1896 

42 

29 

246  ' 

l&t 

294 

135 

58 

141 

24 

43 

I   1,017 

1897 

44 

23 

235 

97 

305 

165 

76 

174 

24 

11 

'   1,133 

1898 

32 

18 

216 

90 

276 

189 

41 

67 

5 

1 

4 

1,209 
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5. — Normal  School. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Year. 


Teachers. 


Provincial 
Normal. 


Ix>cal 
Xorniat. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


5 
12 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 


StndentH 

at 

Long 

Sef^HioiiH. 


IG 

35 

31 

38 

31 

42 

35 

28 

67 

60 

63 

75 

189 

136 

143 

184 


Students 

at 

Short 

Sessions. 


Number 

of 

Long 

Se8.«4ioris. 


o 


89 

<> 

93 

83 

* 

99 

108 

1 

122 

* 

59 

122 

153 

85  - 

124 

1 

149 

2 

102 

2 

101 

2 

204 

2 

Number 

of 

Short 

Scs«iont<^ 


4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

«) 
6 

4 
5 
.5 

m 

.1 
4 
5 


6. — Receipts  and  Expenditl^res. 


Year, 


KeceiptH. 


Legislative 
Grant. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Muni- 
cipal 
Taxes. 


$   f. 

20,596  81 

37*301  50 

40,916  01 

47,277  01 

54^478  75 

76f^36  36 

96,111  38 

99,257  62 

95,306  71 

105,575  33 

108,071  55 

117,347  67 

129,099  13 

136,582  03 

143,561  41 

175,874  23 


1 
149,494 
195,640 
246,597 
226,813 

28*2,204 
225,089 
312,396 
262,297 
329,562 
354,963 
481,828 
472,039 
525,482 
522,035 


Total. 


_$ 

328,847 
338,996 
380,623 
357,267 

456,721 
426,705 
502,640 
500,227 
760,683 
875,156 
892,056 
857,153 
825,774 
1,098,796 


Expenditures). 


Teai'hers' 
Salaries. 


Building, 
Furnish- 
ing and 
School 
Sites. 


Fuel. 


RepairB, 
Claming 
and  care 
of  School 


Salaries 

of 

Sec- 

Treasur- 


Houses.  :     era. 


I 


129,376 
150,769 
168,042 
181,042 
198,882 
206,813 
200,929 
251,719 
291,329 
317,119 
359,076 
378,656 
441,185 
445,204 
465,371 


$ 
97,068 

67,281 
50,393 
47,785 
38,734 

42,577 

70,464 

01,036 

198,4a3 

199,6.S7 

134,590 

132,932 

118,519 

96,863 

57,370 

163,281 


9 


11,634 
19,944 
44,332 
24,108 
20,667 
18,166 
25,074 
26,648 
26,850 


9.857 
10,446 
17,916 
12,356 
33,478 
32,084 
32,670 
34,265 
38,572 


7.671 

9.521 

6.709 

6.288 

4,749 

12.070 

17,609 

11,928 

13,169 


Total. 


490.055 


41M78 
888,961 
457,281 
686,602 
744,178 
774.865 
797.542 
810,912 
806.417 
1,011,868 


NoTF.— In  the  above  Table  the  Legislative  grant  and  total  receipts  are  incomplete  fur 
year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  Schools  have  not  yet  been  paid. 
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7. — Schools,  School  Houses  and  Apparatus. 


[)1 
zed. 

1 

■ 

1 

"^^r. 

'CCS 

*-—  o 

rof 
Houses. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Log. 

Schools 
using 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

Number 

of 

Trees 

plante<l 

lube 
tricl 

.^rS    gg 

ssg 

|1 

.  MapK. 

Maps, 

(41ol*es. 

during 
Year. 

fl.2 

•  s-g  a. 

=^"0 

;z:q 

,Z:?0 

,  55:« 

»71 

16 

S81 

,     128 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 



_ 

.882 

'     182 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

.S83 

272 

256 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

. 

L884 

359 

326 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~" 

— 

— 

•. 

L883 

468 

390 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-_ 

LS86 

549 

465 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

. 

L«87 

'     575 

506 

—  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

L888 

639 

547 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

^ 

_ 

^ 

L989 

700 

592 

543 

432 

19 

6 

84 

487 

1,594 

» 

^ 

i£r«) 

719 

712 

554 

450 

21 

6 

77 

509 

1,796 

293 

^ 

1891 

774 

746 

629 

532 

15 

6 

70 

567 

1,849 

346 

_ 

«^ 

821 

789 

653 

563 

25 

7 

58 

586 

l,9a'i 

364 

1,224 

a$» 

874 

860 

669 

568 

27 

10 

64     i 

611 

2,273 

462 

2,475 

89i 

916 

884 

744 

627 

37 

11 

69 

704 

2,113 

541 

2,223 

mi5 

956 

982 

761 

636 

38 

16 

71 

759 

2,445 

557 

5,595 

S96 

985 

1,032 

854 

703 

39 

16 

96 

804 

2,625 

596 

3,231 

897 

1.018 

1,068 

860 

730 

39 

16 

75 

809 

3,056 

614 

5,249 

m)8 

1,042 

1,250 

924 

763 

49 

18 

94 

852 

3,256 

659 

2,996 

8. — Teachers  Salaries. 


1 

Number 

1 

ir«w. 

Highest 
SaUiy 
Paid. 

Average 
Salary  for 

the 
Province. 

Average 
Salary 

in  Cities 

and 
Towns. 

Highest 
Salary 

in 
Rural. 

Schools. 

1 

Average 
Salary 

in 
Rural 

Schools. 

of 

Teachers 

Attending 

Normal 

Five 
Months 
or  more. 

Number 

Attending 

less  than 

Five 

Months. 

Un- 
trained 
Teach- 
ers. 

tan 

law 
Ian 
\m 
Ian 
Ian 
law 
ia»i 
i«n 
;«j 

jns 

!«ti 
jn? 

$ 

$     c. 

$     c. 

$ 

$     c. 

522  00 

670  00 

456  50 

— 

699  00 

433  50 

..  . 

_— 

— 

554  00 

425  10 

1,500 

459  00 

__ 

— 

—  ^ 

— 

~.. 

1,500 

— 

800 

143 

210 

288 

1,500 

— 

850 

— 

194 

258 

223 

1,500 

483  20 

602  16 

900 

463  70 

185 

302 

178 

1.500 

488  13 

741  30 

800      i 

453  46 

189 

289 

18J 

1,600 

474  WS 

661  23 

900      . 

426  60 

2.59 

431      ; 

166 

1,600 

490  15 

700  52 

900 

461  00    1 

343 

366 

192 

1,800 

479  36 

642  68 

8U0 

456  24 

419 

356 

222 

1,800 

480  00 

631  90 

720 

410  00 

452 

290 

147 

1,800 

427  89 

635  35 

720 

368  67     1 

487 

390 

216 

1,800 

434  73 

604  94 

7.»0 

411  85 

054 

341 

148 

1,800 

495  21 

533  56 

750 

484  48     ; 

709 

352      1 

136 

1,800 

433  80 

562  96 

700, 

397  21     ' 

795 

409      ' 

97 

• 
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9. — Assets  and  Liabilities. 


j 

Aasets. 



Liabilities. 

1 

Year. 

Taxefi  due ' 

from 
Municipal  1 
Councils. 

Value  of 
School 

Amount 

Debenture 

• 

Houses, 
Sit<es  and 
Furniture. 

ToUl 

due 
Teachers. 

Indebted- 
ness. 

Total. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1883 

411,596 

295,785 

1884 

334,824 

— 

372,980 

1885 

— 

— 

448,426 

1886 

— 

581,442 



— 

459,791 

— 

1887    . 

— 

434,072 



420,055 

1888 

— 



— 

1889 

615,319 



413,478 

— 

1890 

263,847 

647,355 

904,682 

91,319 

454,546 

551,206 

1891 

249,561 

668,272 

928,442 

84,201 

449,489 

679,449 

1892 

232,028 

796,413 

1,232,675 

70,921 

537,676 

674,687 

1893 

401,262 

852.335 

1,263,447 

91,773 

555,856 

761,677 

1894 

312,665 

975,112 

1,468,282 

96,070 

655,723 

939,881 

1895 

289,687 

1,128,518 

1,560,700 

100,226 

741,134 

972,912 

1896 

407,976 

1,164,569 

1,677,037 

92,085 

750,351 

1,015,546 

1897 

350,344 

1,226,423 

1,754,875 

83,228 

740,444 

1,018,668 

1898 

418,598 

i 

1,394,906 

2,057,453 

84,892 

841,103 

1,309,876 

10. — Expenditure  of  Legislative  Grant. 


Payment 

Insi)ection 

Examina- 

Noniial 
School. 

Year. 

to 

of 

tion  of 

Office. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

$     e. 

$    r. 

$        c. 

$    c. 

$      r. 

$      c. 

1883 

20,596  81 

1,361  00 

1,059  71 

1,090  00 

5,133  18 

29,242  70 

1884 

37,301  50 

3,609  50 

732  44 

3,100  65 

6,683  32 

51,500  30 

1885 

4U,916  01 

3,914  40 

1,174  85 

3,145  71 

6,463  86 

55,794  85 

1886 

47,277  01 

4,360  30 

1,377  22 

3,417  48 

6,599  23 

62,980  94 

1887 

54,478  75 

5,442  04 

1,676  12 

4,910  35 

8,160  92 

74,668  18 

1888 

76,336  36 

7,092  35 

1,587  68 

5,263  94 

8,010  43 

97,051  96 

1889 

96,111  38 

7,439  40 

1,583  13 

6,595  52 

8,279  92 

118,809  05 

1890 

99,257  62 

7,715  65 

1,762  46 

5,542  86 

3,833  43 

118,292  97 

1891 

95,306  71 

7,838  78 

1,814  74 

5,184  30 

3,692  53 

113,837  16 

1892 

105,575  33 

8,351  64 

2,081  43 

5,913  30 

4,020  70 

127,036  93 

1893 

108,071  55 

8,626  80 

2,803  46 

8,802  J>2 

3,706  22 

136,968  49 

1894 

117,347  67 

9,531  85 

3,815  07 

r),3»9  98 

4,040  58 

140,562  68 

1895 

129,099  13 

9,878  67 

2,993  03 

5,440  10 

4,003  41 

152,386  54 

1896 

136,582  03 

9,806  75 

1,707  12 

5,628  09 

3,989  78 

171»646  81 

1897 

143,561  41 

10,496  85 

2,138  02 

5,988  92 

3,955  53 

166,903  48 

1898 

175,874  23 

10,966  50 

1 

2,255  90 

8,202  46 

3,926  42 

201,567  81 

Note — In  tlie  above  table  the  payments  to  schools  and  the  total  amonnt  ol 
expenditure  are  incomplete  for  the  year  1898,  as  some  of  the  grants  to  schooli 
have  not  yet  been  paid.  « 
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11. — Legislative  Grant  for  1898. 

EXPENDITUKE. 
Payments  for  Office  : 

9  Cm  ^  V, 

Salaries 3,071  00 

Printini;  and  Stationery 445  54 

Postage  and  Telegraph 312  73 

Incidentals    ....  ...  12  15 

Typewriter 90  00 

3,926  42 

I*AY.%IEXTS  FOR  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  : 

Salaries 10,925  00 

Printing  and  Stationery 11  60 

Incidentals 29  90 

10,966  50 

1*AYMENTS  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  : 

Salaries 4,860  88 

Printing  and  Stationery 148  83 

Travelling  ExiKjnses 85  00 

Library 174  20 

Fumitore  and  Repaii-s 174  30 

Incidentals,  Kent  of  Piano,  Carctaking,  Light,  etc.  141  75 

Examinations 473  70 

Rent 2,143  80 

8,202  46 

l*A.YliENT8  FOE  EX^VMINATION  OF  TkACHERS  : 

Examiners'  Fees 1,798  50 

Printing  and  Stationery 457  40 

i?,255  IK) 

1*AVMKNT8  FOR  AdVLSORV   IJoAKH  : 

Membern'  Travelling  £xpcn»«eH      ....  282  80 

rAYJCiCNTS  FOR  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  :  ' 

Travelling  Expenses 49  50 

'^^'^KNTs  TO  Collegiate  Institutes: 

drants 7,794  61 

£xp«D8e8  of  Inspection .        ■        ■        -  227  25 

8,021  76 

Crrante  to  Intermediate  Schoolii    ...  9,10000 

Ordinary  Grants  to  Schools  ...  158,752  47 

201,557  81 
Clrrant  to  Manitoba  University  3,500  00 

^Jrant  to  Manitoba  University  (Special)  750  00 

^Ivnuii  to  Manitoba  University  (Bnilding  Fund  revote)  60  00 

$205,867  81 
2  F 
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12. — ScHooiA 


School  DUtricto, 


Kxponditure  U>  Scliools, 


$  c. 

$   .. 

$   r. 

548 

4K 

463 

100  00 

47.227  01 

62,980  W 

575 

404 

506 

100  00 

54,478  75 

74,668  18 

63» 

495 

150  OH 

80,641  00 

93,546  00 

700 

574 

392 

150  00 

(96,111  38 

1 18,809  05 

719 

627 

712 

150  00 

99,257  62 

118,192  97 

Ola 

740 

150  Oi) 

95,306  71 

113,837  10 

ail 

600 

789 

150  00 

105.575  33 

127,036  39 

874 

713 

S60 

130  00 

108,071  55 

136,968  49 

910 

761 

HS4 

130  00 

140.562  m 

95(i 

780 

982 

130  00 

126.099  13 

152,386  54 

985 

H»3 

um 

VMt  00 

,  136.582  03 

171,5*6  81 

lOlK 

843 

1068 

130  00 

1  U3..W1  41 

166.903  48 

1042 

928 

1250 

130  00 

'    175,874  23 

201,657  81 

NuTK.  —  In  tlie  Above  table  the  puymenta  to  MchooU  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditure  are  incowiilBte  for  the  year  1898,  as  some  of  th«  grants  to  hcIiooIr 
have  not  yet  been  vai<l. 


13. — Religious  Exercises,  etc. 


\eiii: 

li 

It 

If 

i 

u 

J 
II 

11 

Ml 

i 

III 

U 

1893 

713 

451 

.. 

339 

398 

343 

550 

1894 

751 

594 

545 

533 

494 

272 

645 

1895 

786 

433 

396 

295 

674 

205 

629 

1896 

833 

361 

327 

236 

637 

196 

708 

1«197 

843 

333 

368 

282 

633 

■237 

746 

1898 

928 

325 

362 

255 

569 

258 

814 
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APPENDIX  B. 


PROGRAMME    OF    STUDIES    FOR    THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  work  to  Ije  done  in  the  Public  Schools  is  divided  into  nine  Grades, 
as  follows :  — 

Grade  I. 
Readiwj. — First  Reader,  Part  I. 

ComjHjsltMH.—  Reody  and  correct  use  of  Simple  Sentences  in  familiar 
conversation  growing  out  of  reading  and  observation  leasons. 

Writlnif,— In  exercise  books  with  lead  pencil. 

Arltkniettc,—  Numbers  1  to  20,  their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  meaning  of  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  &c.,  to  one- 
twentieth  (no  figures). 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths  ;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths  ;  thirds, 
ninths  (no  figures) 

Simple  problems  and  practical  measurements  introducing  gallons  in 
fieck,  pecks  in  bushel,  months  in  year,  inches  in  foot,  pound,  current 
coins  up  to  20. 

Addition  in  columns,  no  total  to  exceed  20. 

ObtefiKition  Lessatis : — 

1.  Plant  Life.— Study  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Name  of  parts— root, 
stem,  leaf.  Experiment  to  determine  the  use  of  each  part  to  the  plant 
Observation  of  the  uses  that  animals  and  insects  make  oi  the  plant. 

Leaves. — {a.)  Recognizing  and  naming  a  few  common  leaves. 

(h.)  Diuwing  and  describing  each  leaf  as  studied.     Noting 

size,  shape,  colour,  margin,  veining.    Colouring  of  some 

drawings, 
(c.)  Memorizing  appropriate  poems  and  reproducing  stories 

told. 
Flowers.— (r(),  (6),  (c.)  Same  as  under  leaves.     Ol^serving  the  ^jart^s  in 

eiwh  and  distinguishing  between  them. 
Seeds. — (<0,  W^  (c-)  Same  as  under  leaves.    Planting  many   seeds  *A 

some  one  kind,  a  few  of  several  kinds  ;   some  in  the 

light,  some  in  the  dark,  some  in  dry  earth,  some  in 

moist  earth,  some  in  cotton.    Observing  results. 

2.  Animal  Life. — Insects— gi-a.sshoi>ix?r,  butterfly  and  allied  insects. 
Birds — Habits  of  the  more  familiar  birds. 

Note. — A  calendar  may  be  made  to  show^  changes  in  climate;  thi 
migration  of  birds  ;  api)earance  of  flowers  ;  rii)euing  oi  seeds,  etc. 

Spelling.  —Copying  words. 

il/««w.— Singing  of  rote-songs.  Drill  on  the  scale  and  intervals  as  founi 
in  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4  on  second  page,  first  series  of  Charts,  Nonnal  MusL 
Course.  (These  four  exercises  are  also  printed  on  four  cards,  one  on  eacl 
card.) 

Z>/au'mc/.~Study  of  first  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primary  Manoa^ 
Part  I.  (sphere,  cube,  cylinder  right-angled  triangular  prism,  square  msm 
and  hemisphere) 
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Grade  II. 

Reading,— Yiriit  Beader,  Part  II. 

Phonic  Analysis. 

Exercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

Heading  at  sight  from  books  used  in  Grade  I. 

Reading  stories  and  poetical  selections  from  blackboard. 

Appropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

CwnjM/sition, — The  substance  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  of  short  stories 
told  or  read  to  pupils,  to  be  rei)roduced  by  them  orally. 

©ral  expression  in  complete  sentences  of  simple  thoughts  suggested  by 
reading,  observation  lessons  and  i)ersonal  experience. 

nWitik/.— Copy  Book  No.  1,  with  lead  pencil. 

Arlihmeiic — NumlKirs  1  to  20.  their  combinations  and  separations. 

Use  and  me-aning  of  one-naif,  onc-thiixl,  one-fourth,  etc.,  to  one- 
t:  wenticth  (no  figures). 

BcLation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths  ;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths  :  thirds, 
m-iinths  (no  figures). 

Simple  problems  and  practical  measurements  introducing  gallons  in 
Y  jcck,  pecks  in  Inishel,  months  in  year,  inches  in  foot,  iK>nn<l,  current 
»""<>ins  up  to  20,  etc. 

Addition  in  cohuuns,  no  total  to  exceed  20 

OhRenmilftn  Lrxsons. — Simple  study  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  as  in 
C:irade  1. 

S})dling. — From  Headers  only-— such  words  from  each  lesson  as  pupils 
«:"^4in  learn  while  mastering  the  reading  matter. 

Munc, — Singing  of  rote-songs.  Heview.  Drill  in  Interval.  Easy 
«^  exercises  from  the  Chart  in  each  of  the  nine  keys. 

Di-awing. — Studjr  of  second  year  models  as  outlined  in  Primary  Manual, 
"art  II.  (ovoid  ellipsoid,  cone,  pyramid,  equilatei*al,  triangular  i)rism  and 
"^'«se  form). 


Grade  III. 

f^eadiiuj.—  Second  Reader. 

l^honic  Analysis. 

-Klxercises  in  Articulation  and  Pronunciation. 

A^ppropriate  selections  of  poetry  memorized  and  recited. 

^''ow/JOwVjon.— Brief  oral  expression  in  complete  sc'ntences  of  thoughts 

^:^estecl  by  pictures,  observation  lessons,  etc. 

^^^rrative  of  occurrences  within  ^)upi^s  exf>ericnce. 

VVritten  exercises  on  the  foregoing  after  oral  work  has  l)een  carefully 

^^ral  and  written  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson. 

^f^riftng. — Copy-books  2  and  3. 
Oareful  attention  to  penmanship  in  all  written  exercises. 

-4  WMw«<tc.— Numbers  1  to  100. 
I^lieir  combinations  and  separations  (oral  and  written). 
V^      ^^se  and  meaning  of  one  twenty-first,  one  twenty-second,  etc.,  to  one  one- 
^^^■xdbredth  (no  figures). 
^  jA^^dition,  Subtraction,  Division  and  Partition  of  Fractions  dealt  A^ith  in 

ell. 
.^man  Numerals,  I  to  C.  ...         , 

>uiple  problems,  introducing  seconds  m  minute^  minutes  m  hour,  hours 
Lay  ;  pounds  in  bushel ;  sheets  in  quire,  quires  in  ream,  *c. 
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I.  Plant  Life.— Continuation  of  the  work  of  Grades  I  and  11. 
Study  of  growth,  circulation  of  sap,  <fec. 

Roots.— Fibrous  and  fleshy  ;  comparing,  describing,  naming. 

Stems. — Erect,  climbing,  running  ;  manner  of  growth. 

Leaves. — Parts,  comparLsons. 

Floweiu — Parts,  arrangement. 

Fruit. — Fleshy  and  dry  ;  comparisons. 

II.  Animal  Life. — Insects — Ants,  Bees. 

Birds — Continuation  of  work  of  Grades  I  and  II. 

Sjyelling. — From  Reader. 

Words  to  be  arranged  tus  far  as  |K)ssible  in  groups  according  to  similarity 
in  form  and  sound. 
Dictation. 
Careful  attention  to  spoiling  of  all  words  used  in  wiittcn  exercises. 

J/i/.-i/c— (Completion  of  work  found  in  the  first  series  of  chiut^  and 
singing  of  easy  exercises  in  all  keys  from  Part  1.,  First  Reader,  Normal 
Music  ( .'oui'se. 

Draunng. — Prang's  Dmwing  liook  No.  I.,  as  outlinetl  in  Tejiehers 
Manual  Part  I.,  also  blank  book  for  a]>plication  of  the  work  done  in 
Book  T. 

G^offrajjhiL — Development  of  geographical  notions  by  reference  to 
geographical  features  of  neighbourhood. 

Elementary  lessons  on  direction,  distance,  extent. 


Grade  IV. 


Readiiig,—T\\\v6.  Reader. 

Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades. 

Exercises  to  secure  proiection  of  tone  and  distinct  articulation. 

Memorizing  of  Poetical  Selections. 

Composition.  —  Exercises    based    on    Observation    Lessons,    Readii 
Le,ssons,    Historical    Tales,    Geography,    ixjrsonal    experience.      Special 
attention  to  : 

'I)  Language  as  an  expression  of  thought. 

[2)  Order  of  thought. 

(3)  Correction  of  common  errors  in  speech. 
Letter  writing. 


8 


irrt^tw^.— Copy-books  4  and  5. 

Careful  attention  to  penmanship  in  all  wn 


>nntten  exercises, 

Anthmeti/;. — Numeration  and  Notation. 
Simple  Ruks. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Division   and    Partition    of    Factions    already 
known  (figures). 
Introduction  of  teniis  Numerator,  Denominator,  <fec. 
Roman  Notation, 

Graded  Problems,  introducing  remaining  Reduction  Tables. 
Simple  Problems,  introducing  the  use  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Daily  practice  in  Sim]ile  Rules  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Observation  Lessons. — Grade  Til.  continued. 

Spelling, — From  Reader. 
Exercises  as  in  Grade  III. 

i/iA*!>.— Completion  of  the  work  found  in  part  I.,  First  Reader, 
reading  all  Music  in  parts  II.  and  III.  (First  Reader.) 
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Dmwiny, — Pi-ang's  Drawing  Book  No.   XL,  iw    outliiie^l  in  Teacher's 
Manual,  Part  I.,  al»o  blank  lxK)k  for  application  of  work  done  in  Hook  II. 

Geography : — 

(a)  Review  of  work  of  Grade  III. 

Lessons  to  lead  to  simple  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  mat  ball,  with 
surface  of  land  and  water,  surrounded  by  the  air,  lighted  oy  the  sun,  and 
having  two  motions. 

{b)  Lessons  on  Natui*al  Features,  first  from  observation,  afterwards 
by  means  of  moulding  board,  pictures  and  blackboard  illustrations. 

(r)  Preparation  for  and  intixxiuction  of  maps.  (Review  of  lessons 
in  position,  distance,  direction  with  representations  drawn  to 
scale.)  Study  of  map  of  vicinity  drawn  on  blackboard.  Maps 
of  natural  features  drawn  from  moulded  fonns.  Practice  in  read- 
ing conventional  map  svmbols  on  outline  maps. 

(d)  Go noi-al  study  from  globe  and  maps.  The  homisphoro,  continont-^, 
oceans  and  large  islands,  their  relative  positions  and  size.  The 
continents,  their  position,  climate,  form,  outline,  surroundings, 
principal  mountains,  rivei*s,  lakes,  the  most  iini>ortant  countries, 
pixxluctions,  people,  inteixjsting  facts  and  associations. 


Ghade  V. 

^^fl</f';f[/. —Fourth  Reader. 

^'«mtinuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades  in  pronunciation,  etc. 

^lemorizing  of  Poetical  »Selections. 

^  --    Oomposition. — The  work  of  Grade  IV.  continued,  with  exercises  based  on 
'^  '^  «  History  of  this  Grade. 

_    }VrUhig,—^Qo\}y  Books  G  and  7.     Careful  attention  to  jienmanship  in  all 
^" bitten  exercises. 

-^  tnthineiic, — Notation  and  Numeration. 

t'^ormal  Reduction. 

Kasy  Vulgar  Fractions. 

J^enominate  Fractions. 

^aily  nractice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  simple  rules. 

O^raclea  Problems. 

Jteading  and  writing  Decimals. 

^^lementary  Science, — 

^    ^  -    Plant  Life— Relation  of  plant    to  soil,  light,    heat    and    moisture. 
"^2l&^parwoi^8-    Continued  study  of  growth. 
'       "  ibl  '      ' 


§^^     ^  Vace  the  changes  in  vegetables  and  selected  trees,  keeping  a  record  of 
^^Ix  changes. 


ots— Primary  and  secondary  ;  annuals,  liiennials  and  jierennials. 

jiiis — Compare  underground  stems  ana  stems  al)ove  ground  ;  compare 
^^-Qgens  and  exogens. 
^^xids — Situation  and  kinds ;  arrangement. 

saves — Peculiar  fonns  ;  arrangement. 

owers — Position  and  arrangement ;  analysis  and  description  of  common 
^rs  ;  this  should  lead  up  to  that  orderly  description  which  is  necessary 
.^^l  ossification. 
^^  '^nxLt — Kinds ;  how  formed  ;  how  distributed,  Arc. 

^-     Animal  Life — Continuation  of  >vork  of  previous  Grades. 
*^it3«//»n^.— From  Reader.    Exercises  as  in  Grades  III.  and  IV. 


'^^*^^Mtie, — Review  of  the  most  difiicult  songs  and  exercises  in  Part  II., 
**^^  Render,  giving  special  attention  to  two-part  songs  and  exercises,  so 
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that  each  pupil  may  be  able  to  sin^  either  a  soprano  or  an  alto  part 
Commencement  of  work  laid  down  m  the -second  series  of  charts,  and 
Second  Reader,  Part  II. 

Drawing,— Pranks  Drawing  Books  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  as  outlined  in 
Teachers*  Manual,  Part  II. 

Geography. — Simple  study  of  the  important  countries  in  each  continent. 

The  position  of  the  country  in  the  continent ;  its  natural  features, 
climate,  productions ;  its  people,  their  occupations,  manners,  customs ; 
noted  localities,  cities,  &c.    Manitoba  and  Canada  to  oe  studied  first. 

Moulding  boards  and  map-drawing  to  be  aids  in  the  study. 

History, — Tales  and  Biography. 

A. 

Leonidas  and  Ancient  Greece. 

Hannibal  and  the  two^-eat  nations  of  his  time. 

Alfred  the  Gi'eat— or  Early  England 

Charlemagne  or  Medieval  Euroi^. 

Peter  the  Hennit  and  the  CniRades. 

Joan  of  Arc  or  the  English  in  France. 

Wolsey — his  great  ambition. 

The  Armada,  or  Engbmd  on  tlie  Seas. 

John  Eliot  and  the  rights  of  the  i>eople. 

Wm.  Pitt — England's  Colonies. 

Wilberforce — Hie  Slave  Trade. 

Stephenson — The  story  of  invention. 

Havelock — The  Indian  Empire. 

B. 

Columbus — Discovery  of  America. 

Magellan— Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 

Cartier — Early  Canadian  Discovery. 

Champlain — and  early  settlement. 

Cortez — The  story  of  Mexico. 

De  Soto  and  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  and  Western  Exploration. 

Madeleine  de  Vercheres  and  Daulac,  or  Indian  Warfare. 

D'Iberville  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm — The  great  struggle. 

Captain  Cook  and  Vancouver — Our  Pacific  Coast. 

Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Laura  Secord  and  Canadian  Loyalty. 

Physiology. — Child's  Health  Primer  (Pathfinder  No.  1). 


Grade  VI. 

i?M</iw{7.— Evangeline.    Riverside  Lit.,  Series  No.  1  (Houghton,  Miffliiitf:=^ 
k  Co.). 

Biographical    Stories,    Hawthorne,    Riverside    Lit.,    Series    No.     K 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 

Sharp  Eyes  and  other  pspers     Riverside  Lit.,  Series  No.  36  (Houffhton 
Mifflin  &  Co.). 

Composition. — Same  as  Grade  V.,  with  exercises  based  on  the  History 
this  Grade. 

Writing.^Qo^y  Book  No.  8.    Careful  attention  to  pmmanahip  un 
written  exercises. 
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Arithmetic. — Factors,  Measures  and  Multiples^. 

Vulgar  Fractions. 

Easy  application  of  Decimals. 

Easy  application  of  Square  and  Cubic  Measures. 

Daily  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  simple  rules. 

Easy  appHcaticm  of  Percentage. 

Gradea  Problems. 

Elementary  Science, — As  outlined  in  Course  of  Agriculture  SerieH  I. 

Spelling, — From  Reading  matter.    Careful  attention  to  s])elling  of  all 
^'onis  used  in  written  exercises. 

Music. — Completion  of  wt)rk  found  in  Second  Series  of  Charts,  and 
part  II.  of  Second  Reader. 

thniffinff. — Prang's  Drawing  Books  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  as  outlined  in 
Tochers'  Manual,  Part  ITT. 

(rttMjmphy : — 

(«)  The  earth  as  a  glol)0.  Simple  illustrations  and  statements  with 
reference  to  form,  size,  meridians,  parallels,  with  theu*  use  ; 
motions  and  their  effects,  aj*  day  and  ni|?ht,  seasons  ;  zones  with 
their  characteristics,  as  winds  and  ocean  currents  ;  climate  as 
affecting  the  life  of  man. 
(^)  Physical  features  and  conditions  « »f  North  America,  South  America 
and  Euroix;  studied  and  compared  —i)osition  on  the  globe,  position 
relative  to  other  grand  divisions,  size,  form,  surface,  drainage, 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  resources,  causes  determining  growth  of 
cities ;  inhabitants,  their  occujiations  and  social  condition ; 
important  localities,  cities  and  towns. 
(^)  Observation  to  accompany  the  study  of  Geography — apparent 
movements  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  varying  time  of  their 
rising  and  setting ;  difference  in  heat  of  the  sun's  ravs  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  ;  change  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  s  rays  coming 
through  a  school  room  window  at  the  same  hour  during  the  year  ; 
varying  length  of  noon-day  shadows ;  changes  of  the  weather, 
wind  and  seasons. 

Q^^?*^^«^y.— English  History,  Creighton,  Chap.  1  to  9. 
^^^<:iian  History,  to  taking  of  Quebec. 

ChaT>^^^^^^^^^^W-~'P^y^^^^^^  for  Young    People  (New    Pathfinder    No.  2, 


Sto 


Gkadk  VII. 

^-ng. — Story  of  Iliad. — Church.    English  Classic  Series  No.  59. 
of  iEneid.  -Church.    English  Cla«isic  Series  No.  58. 
^.*^  ^^  Bees.— Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  28. 

Th^^^™**  Carol  (condensed).— English  Classic  Series  No.  32. 
Co  X  ^^hildren's  Treasury  of  English  Song,  Part  I.,  Palgi-ave.    (McMill 


an 


^^j^^9^^^^>ntian. — Oral  and  written  exercises  as  in  pi-evious  (imdes. 
topic^^^^^  of  abstracts  ;  expansion  of  narrative  sentences  into  )mragi*aphs  ; 
Analysis ;  proportion  in  the  paragraph. 

^^irtg. — Careful  attention  to  penmanship  in  all  written  exercises. 

I^^J^^«n«^tc.— Decimals. 
K^^^^tace  without  time. 
AwJ^  ^problems  in  Interest. 
^t^][c^cation  of  Square  and  Cubic  Measures. 
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Elernentavf/  Science.— As  outlined  in  Course  of  Agriculture  Series  11., 
pages  1-124. 

Spelling. — As  in  Grade  VI. 

J/tmc— Third  Reader,  Normal  !Musie  Course. 

Dravnny. — Prang's  Drawing  Books  Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.  as  outlined  in 
Manual. 

Geography. — Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

General  review  of  the  physical  features  of  the  grand  divisions  ;  position 
of  the  countries  in  the  grand  diWsions  ;  surroundings,  surface,  climate  ; 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  resources  ;  inhabitants,  their  occupations  and 
social  condition  ;  important  localities,  cities  and  towns. 

///i^ri/.— English  History.    Croight^m,  Chap.  10  to  19,        ^ 
Canadian.    From  taking  of  Quebec  to  Confederation. 

Fhj/siologj/.— Physiology  for  Young  People  (New  Pathfinder  No.  2, 
Chap.  lOto'lT), 

Grammar. — Inductive  study  of  the  sentence,  with  results  put  in  clear 
and  concise  language. 

1. — Examination  and  comparison  of  easy  sentences  leading  to 
classification  into  Declarative,  interrogative,  &c. 

2. — Division  of  compound  sentences  into  independent  propositions. 

3. — Division  of  easy  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate. 

4.— Division  of :  (a)  Complete  subject  into  bare  subject  and  ni«3difiers  : 
(b)  Complete  predicate  into  bare  predicate  and  modifier. 

5. — Comparison  of  word  groups  leading  to  the  distinction  l)etween  : 

(a)  Phrases  and  claiuses. 

(b)  Principal  clauses  and  subordinate  clau.ses. 

6. — Examination  and  comparison  of  words,  i)hrases  and  deiiendent 
clauses  ^vith  regard  to  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

7. —Analysis  of  coniiK)nnd  sentences;  easy  complex  sentences  and 
continuous  prose. 


Grade  VIII. 


Beading.— Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    Engli.sh  Classic  Series,  No.  8(5. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    English  Classic  Series,  Nos.  76,  77. 
Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  English  Classic  Series,  No.  41. 
The  Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song,  Part  II.,  Palgrave.    (McMillan 
it  Co.) 

Conqyositifm. — Continuation  of  exercises  of  previous  Grades. 
Direct  instruction  in  choice  of  words,  arrangement  of  words  in  sentence**, 
structure  of  i)aragi'aphs,  narration,  description,  common  figures  of  speech. 

Wriiim/.—  i  direful  attention  to  penmanshij)  in  all  written  exercises. 

/I /^iV/i7/itf^/c.— Percentage,  Insurance,  Commission  and  Brokerage,  Profit 
and  Loss,  Dutie^*,  Interest  and  Discount,  Measurement  of  surfaces  of 
Rectangular  solids  and  of  Cylinders,  Square  Root  with  easy  applications. 

Elementary  Science. — As  outlined  in  Prairie  Agriculture  Series  11, 

Spelling. — As  in  Grade  VII. 

Mndc. — Third  Reader, 
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Dinmng. — Prang's  Drawing  Books  Nos.    IX.   and    X.,  as  outlined   in 
Manual. 

Geography,— Fhysical  Geography. 

Greneral  review  of  the  continents  with    special  reference   to    British 

Topics  as  in  Graxie  VII. 

UUtorif, — English  History.    Crcighton  reviewed. 
Canadian.    From  Confederation  to  present  time. 

Algebra. — Simple  rides  ;  simple  equations  ;  problems  ;  easy  exercises  in 
factoring. 

Geometry, — Euclid,  Book  I.,  Propositions  I.-XXVI. 

Ginmmar, — Exercises  similar  to  those  in  Grade  ^'7I.,  hut  on  more 
rf  iflficult  sentences,  and  on  continuous  proso. 

1. Cla-sification  of  words    into  parts  of  speech,   following  the  order 
^iimj^cstcd  hy  the  work  of  Grade  VII. 

2.— Distinguishing  between 

(a)  The  different  naming  words, 

(b)  The  different  modifying  words, 
(o)  The  different  connecting  words. 

3.— Parts  of  speech  accurately  defined. 

-4.— Inflection. 

^' — Analysis  and  parsing. 


Grade  IX.  (Optional). 


cities  and  towns  Boards  of  School  Trustees  may  establish  a  new 
.«,  to  be  known  as  Grade  IX. 
— L^  programme  of  studies  for  this  Grade  is  now  under  the  consideration 
^^  "tlm^  Advisory  Board. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


5GULATI0NS  REGARDING  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

UEGULATIOXS 

OK  THR 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

KKUAUblNU 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Adopted  May  21«^  1890. 

The  Religious  Exercises  in  tlic  Public  Schools  shall  l>e  : — 

(a)  The  Reading,  without  note  or  coniuiunt,  of  the  following  selections 

from  the  authorised  English  Version  of  the  Bible  or  the  Douay  Version  «»f 

the  Bible. 
{h)  The  use  of  the  following  forms  of  prayer. 

SCRIPTURE  REAL)FN(JS. 

IVXKT    I.       HlSTOKICAL. 

1.  The  Creation  Gen,  i,     1-19 

2.  The  Creation— continued Gen.  i,  20-31 

3.  The  Fall  of  Man Uen.  iii, 

4.  Tlie  Deluge Gen.  viii,     l-2i 

5.  The  Covenant  with  Noah    (Jen.  ix,     1-17 

(i.  The  Trial  of  Abmham (len.  xxii,     1-18 

7.  Isaac  Blesses  Jacob  (len  xxvii,    1-^9 

8.  E^u's  Blessing  (len.  xxvii,  30-4.'» 

9.  Jacob's  Vision Clen.  xxviii,  10-22 

10.  Jacob's  Return  to  Bethel (jen.  xxxv,     l-lo 

11.  Joseph  and  his  brethren  (len.  xxxvii,     X-it 

VI.  Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt    Uen.  xxxvii,  23-36 

13.  Pharaoh's  Dreams (len.  xli,  1-24 

14.  Joseph's  Interpretations  (len.  xli,  25-43 

15.  Jacob's  Sons' Visit Gen.  xlii,  1-20 

16.  Jacob's  Sons'  Return  from  Egypt  Gen.  xlii,  21-38 

17.  The  Second  Visit  to  P^gypt Gen.  xliii,  1-14 

18.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren (ren.  xliii,  15-34 

19.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— continued Gen.  xliv,  1-13 

20.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— continued Gen.  xliv,  14-34 

21.  Joseph  Discovers  himself  to  his  Brethren Gen.  xlv, 

22.  Jacob  and  his  Househohl  go  into  Egypt  (len.  xlvi,  1-6,  28-34 

23.  Jacx>b's  Interview  with  Phai-aoh Gen.  xlvii,  1-12 

24.  Death  of  Jacob  Gen.  xl viii,  1-21 

25.  Burial  of  Jacob  Gen.  1,  1-26 

20.  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush Exod.  iii,  1-20 

27.  Grievous  Oppression  of  the  Hebrews Exod.  v, 

:>8.  The  Passover Exod.  xii,     1-20 

29.  The  Israelites  Escaj^e  Through  the  Red  Sea   Exod,  xiv,  10-31 

30.  The  Song  of  Deliverance Exod.  xv,     1-22 

31.  Giving  of  Manna   Exod.  xvi,     2-35 

32.  The  Water  from  the  Rock Exod.  xvii, 

33.  The  Ten  Commandments Exod.  xx,    1-17 

34.  The  Covenant  with  Israel    Exod.  xxiv, 

35.  The  Tabernacle  Exod.  xl,  17-36 

36.  Spies  sent  into  Canaan Num.  xiii,  17-33 

37.  Tne  People  Rebel  at  the  Rejiort  of  the  Spies Num.  xiv,    1  -30 

38.  The  Song  of  Moses Deut.  xxxii,    1-14 
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39.  Tlie  Death  of  Moses Deut.  iJtxiy, 

-lu.  Jodhua  Succ<w«Li  Moses... — losh.  i,     1~1T 

41.  The  Covenant  with  Joshua ....Josh,  xiir,     1-2S 

■13.  The  Qdl  of  Swnuel I  .SamI,  iii, 

43.  The  Israelites  Desire  a  King   I  iSamL  viii,     ■'■20 

U.  Samuel  Anoints  Saul    I  Haml.  is,  21-37,  si,  I-ll 

4A.  Samuel  Anoints  David I  SamL  xvj. 

4(5.  David  and  Uoliath I  Saml.  xvii,  l-»7 

47.  David  Overcomes  Goliath   1  SamL  xrii,  38-64 

48.  David  and  Jonathan    I  Saml.  zTiit,     1-16 

49.  David  Instructed  as  to  the  Building  of  the  Temple 

I  C'hron.  xvii,  1-17 

W.  David's  Advice  toSolomor I  Ohron.  xxviii,  1-80 

hi.  David's  Preparatiun  for  Building  the  Temple 1  Chron.  xzix,  1-19 

52.  Solomon'B  Wise  Choice I  Kings  iii,  1-15 

53.  Freparations  for  Buikling  the  Temple  I  Kings  v, 

ft*.  Solomon's  Prayer  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. .,11  Chron.  tj,  l  21 

56.  Solomon's  Prayer— continued II  Chron.  vi,  22-42 

56.  Kl^ah I  Kings  XTJi, 

57.  Elijah  and  the  Prophet)!  of  Baal I  Kings  zviii,  1-21 

58.  Discomfiture  of  the  Pruphetn  of  Baal    I  Kings  xviii,  22-4A 

59.  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness 1  Kings  xiz,  1-13 

60.  Elyah  and  Eliaha II  Kings  ii.  1-15 

61.  Naaman  the  Leper    II  Kings  v,  1-16 

62.  The  Fall  of  Israel II  Kings  xvii,  6-24 

63.  Public  Worship  of  God  Uestored  II  Chron  xxix,  20-36 

64.  Deliverance  under  Hezekiah  II  Kings  six,  1~19 

65.  DeUverance  under  Hezekiali— continued II  Kinga  xix,  20~36 

66.  Rejoicing  of  the  Israelites  at  the  ItestonUion  of  Divine  Worshii) 

11  Chron.  xxx, 

fi'7.  Jerusalem  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  II  Chron.  xxxvi,  ,'^-21 

fi8.  The  Golden  Image Dan.  iii,  1-18 

03-  The  Fiery  Furnace Dan.  iii,  19-30 

70.  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den Dan.  vi, 

71.  The  Temple  Jlelmilt Ezra  i,  1-6  i  iii. 

I'aiit  2.— The  Oosi'Kr*. 

I-   Christ  the  Word  John  i,  1-18 

2.    The  Birth  of  Christ  Announced Luke  ii,  8-20 

•3-    TJe  Visit  of  the  Magi Matth.  ii,  1-12 

:f-     TTie  Song  of  Simeon Luke  ii,  2.'i-40 

«'■    ;*  ^nuBintheTeniple ...  Luke  ii,  41-62 

-     -iZi"«  BaptUm  of  Jesus  Chri«t  Matth.  iii,  M7 

'     ,^V*^  Temptation  of  Our  Lord Luke  iv,  l-lfl 

3     -i^timony  of  John  the  Baptist John!,  16-34 

,^"      *ne  First  Disciples   John  i,  3R-61 

il      'v**"**'^*^'**'' Lukeiv,  16-32 

lo"    ^?'  Cajiernaum Matth.  iv,  13-2:i 

13*    *^«nuon  on  the  Mount  Matth.  v,  1-12 

1^'     ^^rmoii  fii  tlie  Mount-contimied Matth.  v,  13-20,  33-37 

15*     ^^^iTnou  on  thi;  Mount— continued Matth.  v,  38-48 

la      S^^'inon  on  tht  Mount — continued MattL  vi,  1-18 

17"     ^^nuoii  on  the  Mount — continued Matth.  vi,  19-34 

Ig"  ■  S^i"iiiou  on  the  Mount- -continued MattU.  vii,  l-lj 

IQ*     S^Mnon  on  the  Mount— continued Matth.  vii,  15-26 

20"    •i'?^  ^^'"'^'''""■°l^"'g'i*°f  ^is*!^^   Lukev.  1-16 

21'     ir*^  Healint;  of  the  P.iralytic Lukev.  16-26 

2<t"     iteTivelve  AiMwtlesSent  Forth  Malth.  is.  36-3S,  z.  1-11 

ia"     ■I'v^  Centui  iou  3  Servant— The  Wid'iw'B  8on Luke  vii,  1-17 

44"    'ph^  Declaration  Concerning  John Matth.  zi,  2-19 

as"     A,  .*'  FuflMt  III  Simeon's  House Luke  vii,  36  50 

2«"    JLj'ivitece.'and  Responsibility -Matlh,  si.  lin  31 

*V    r.ne  Sabbath  Luke  vi.  1 -il 

'    ■  «W»ble  of  the  Sower    Mark  iv,  l-2'i 
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28.  Parable  of  the  Taras,  etc Matth.  xiii,  24-36 

2M.  Parable  of  the  Tares  Explained,  with  other  Parables 

Matth.  xiii,  36-52 

30.  Children  Brought  to  Jesus — Conditions  of  Di8cipleship...Mark  x,  13-30 

31.  Tribute  to  Caesar-  The  Widow's  Offering 

Matth.  xxii,  15-22.  Mark  xii,  41-44 

32.  Christ  Confessed   Matth.  xvi,  13-28 

33.  Christ  Feeding  Five  Thousand Mark  yi,  30-41 

34.  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea Matth.  xiv,  22-33 

36.  The  Transfiguration Matth.  xvii,     1-13 

36.  The  Great  Supper Luke  xiv,    7-24 

37.  The  Lost  Sheep  and  Lost  Piece  of  Silver    Luke  xv,     1-10 

38.  The  Two  Sons    Luke  xv,  11-32 

39.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  Luke  xviii,    9-17 

40.  Blind  Bartimeus-Zaccheus  the  Publican  ...Luke  xviii,  35-43,  xix,     1-10 

41.  The  Good  Samaritan Luke  x,  25-37 

42.  The  Good  Shepherd John  x,     1-18 

43   Christ  One  ^-ith  the  Father John  x,  22-42 

44.  Humility John  xiii,    1-17 

46.  The  Death  of  Lazarus  John  xi,  30-48 

46.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem 

Mark  xi,  1-11,  Matth.  xxi,  9-16 

47.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins Matth.  xxv,  1-13 

48.  Parable  of  the  Talents Matth.  xxv,  14-30 

49.  Tlie  Judgment Matth.  xxv,  31-46 

50.  Christ  Comforts  the  Disciples    John  xiv,  1-14 

51.  The  Holy  Si)irit  Promised  John  xiv,  15-31 

52.  Chi'ist  the  True  Vine    John  zv,  1-17 

53.  Last  Sayings  of  Jesus John  xvi,  1-15,  26-33 

54.  The  Prayer  of  Christ    John  xvii,  1-26 

55.  The  Box  of  Precious  Ointment Matth.  xxvi,  1-13 

56.  The  Last  Supper  Matth.  xxvi,  17-29 

57.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden— Betrayal  of  Jesus   Matth.  xxvi,  30-56 

58.  Christ  Def ore  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  Denial  Matth.  xxvi,  57-75 

59.  Christ  before  Mate  Matth.  xxvii,  1-25 

60.  The  Crucifixion Matth.  xxvii,  26-43 

61.  The  Cnicifixion— continuetl Luke  xxiii,  39-5f» 

i\±  The  Resurrection  Mark  xvi,  1-7,  John  xx,  3-18 

63.  The  Journey  to  Emmaas Luke  xxiv,  13-35 

04.  Jesus  Appears  to  His  Disciples— the  Doubt  of  Thomas 

John  XX,  19-29 

65.  Jesus  Api )eiirs  again  to  His  Disciples John  xxi,     1 -S53 

66.  The  Ascension    Matth.  xxviii. 

Form  of  Prayer. 

Most  merciful  God,  we  yield  Thee  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  Thy 
fatherly  care  and  preservation  of  us  this  day^  and  for  the  progress  which 
Thou  hast  enablen  us  to  make  in  useful  letirning ;  we  pray  tuee  to  imprint 
u]>on  our  minds  whatever  good  instructions  we  nave  received,  and  to  oleds 
them  to  the  advancement  of  our  tem|>oral  and  eternal  welfare  ;  and  jiardou, 
we  implore  Thee,  all  that  Thou  hast  seen  amiss  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  May  Thy  good  Providence  still  guide  and  keep  us  during  the 
approaching  interval  of  rest  and  relaxation,  so  that  \n  e  may  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  the  morrow  with  renewed  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  ;  and  preserve  us  we  beseech  Thee,  now  and  forever^  both  outmrdly 
in  our  bodies  and  inwardly  in  our  souls,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnat,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thjr  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ;  give  us  this  day  enr 
daily  bread  ;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  oa  from 
evil.    Amen. 

The  Ur.ne  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Gkni,  and  the 
Fel)owshij»  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ikj  with  us  all  evermore.     Amen. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  AS  TO 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Revised  Aiogii^t  31st,  J899. 


The  following  relations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board  in 
regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates  :- 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  The  certificates  hereafter  granted  by  the  Ad\isory  Board  of  Education 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  shall  rank  as  first, 
second,  or  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  class  shall  be  sub-divided  into 
grades  A  and  B  ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall  be  each  of  one 
grade.  The  first  and  second  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  :  the  third  class  certificates  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 

2.  There  shall  be  two  parts  in  the  examination  for  granting  certificates 
—one  for  testing  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  candidates,  6)  be  known 
as  the  non-professional  exivmination  ;  the  other  for  testing  their  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  to  be  known  as  the  professional 
examination. 

NON-PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Beading  and  Orthoepy, — Oml  reading  with  proi)er  pronunciation  and 
expression.    [Value  100  ;  minimum  required  60.] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — On  all  papers. 

^-   Ei^gluh  Grammar, — Etymology  and  Syntax.    Exercises. 

^    T*ext  Book. — Tweed^s  Gi-ammar  for  Common  Schools  —Lee  and  Shepard. 
'-  ^J>f  elementary — West*s  Grammar. 

^-     Composition  and  JRhetot'ic. — Familiar  and  basiness  letters;  themes 
""       "  upon  prescribed  prose  literature  ;  princijiles  of  rhetoric  as  outlined  in 
^ribSad  text  book. 

'  '^ixt  liook. — Welsh's  EukIIsIi  Comjjosition. 

'^^^^W.  Composition  from  Models  (new  edition),  images  1-184. 

.£^  Poetical  Liteiutnre. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  and  familiaiity 
the  ]>rescribed  poems  ;  memorising  the  finest  i)ortions ;  oral  reading  of 
Tibed  ix>ems. 

A.^'^i,*^?^'  The  follo^ving  selections  from   Tennyson  :    Recollections  of  the 

)ian  Nights,  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  CEnone,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  "  You  ask 

"^^by,  tho'  ill  at  ease,'  "  Of  old  si\t  Freedom  on  the  Heights,"  "  Love 

_  ^       ^^2^  thy  land  with  love  far  brought,''  The  Epic,  Murte  d'Arthur,  Ulysses, 

itT^]L^-*^gne8'  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  '*  As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  "  Sweet 

if53^^     ^^^»  8^'*5et  and  low  "  '*  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,"  "  Tears, 

4^-^^     tear^  I  know  not  what  they  mean,"  "  Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling 

tt^J^^^^s,"     Home  they  brought  her  warrior  deail,"  *'  Ask  me  no  more  ;  the 

V^^^^^^  may  draw  the  sea,"  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  To  Virgil,  F*arly  Spiing, 

lorn,  Crossing  the  Bar. 
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6.  Hf'stmy.—Thii  leading  events  of  C^anadian  and  English  History, 

Text  Book— Arabella  K  Buckley's  History  of  England ;  Clement's 
History  of  Canada. 

6.  Geography.— T\\v  general  geography  of  the  world  ;  geography  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  more  particularly. 

Text  Book—The  High  School  Geography. 

7.  Arithmetic. — 

Text  Book—Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVI. 
Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercises :—  Thompeon, 
BaUard  k  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

8.  Alf/ebixi. — Fundamental  laws  of  algebra  j  elementary  rules  ;  simple 
equations  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  quantities  ;  factoring ;  problems. 

Text  B^ok. — C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra.  Chapters  I.  to  X.  inclusive. 
Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercises : — Robertson 
k  Bircnard's  High  School  Algebra. 

9.  Euclid. — Book  I.  with  exercises. 

Euclid's  definitions  will  l>e  required,  and  no  axioms  or  j)ostulate8  except 
Euclid's  may  be  assumed  unless  in  the  case  of  the  12th  axiouL 

The  actual  proof  of  propositions  as  given  in  Euclid  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occurs 
subsequently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Aobre^da- 
tions  for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  -f  and  — ,  or 
indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

Note.— The  First  Book  of  Hall  and  Stevens'  Euclid  and  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Stringham's  revision  of  C.  Smith's  Algebra,  are  bound  together 
and  contain  all  that  is  retiuired  for  tliis  examination  in  the  subjects  of 
Algebra  and  Euclid. 

10.  Botani/.— Elements  of  Structural  Botany. 

The  course  in  third-class  Botany  shall  be  entirely  practical  and  deHcrip- 
tive.  and  shall  cover  the  following : 

The  flower,  its  i>art^,  their  functions  and  relations  as  observed^  in  the 
actual  study  of  sjKicimens  of  the  following  orders  : — liaiiunculaceaC  Cruci- 
fora3,  LeguminosjB,  Rosacea;,  Onagraceie,  Saxifi-agJiceie,  Sapindac-ea^  and 
Liliacciv. 

The  classification  of  memljers  of  these  orders  to  their  siiecies  (S|»otton*s 
Botany  being  the  limit). 

The  leaf  in  vernation,  venation,  phyllotaxis,  surface,  margin,  outline, 
base,  &Ynix  and  function. 

The  study  of  flower  armngement  and  oi>eiiing. 

The  simple  study  of  fruits  and  their  classification— as  apocarpous  and 
syucarpous,  dehiscent  and  indehiscent. 

The  simple  study  of  the  root  and  stem,  with  drawings  of  croes  aectkm 
and  branch  systems. 

Pollination,  fertilisation,  and  the  development  of  the  seed  from  the  oyole. 

The  study  of  hairs,  tendrils,  runners  ana  such  modification  of  parts. 

Germination,  illustrating  tne  growth  of  the  seed  and  conditions.  Fhmt 
food,  assimilation,  respiration  ana  transpiration.  Sim])le  drawing;^  of  all 
the  parts. 

Plants  shall  be  submitted  at  the  examination. 

Text  Books— Spotton's  High  School  Botany  (Manitoba  edition),  and 
Manitoba  Course  of  Amculture,  Series  1. 

Book  of  reference  for  Teachers.  — Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany  (Ohm 
<fe  Co.). 
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11.  AgriciUture,—^ 

Text  Book — Manitoba  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  2. 

I2J.  Physiologtf, — 

Text  Book — Physiology  for  young  j^eople  (New  Patlifiiuler,  No.  2) 

13.  Book-keepifM. — 
Text    Book. — High  School  Book-keeping,  chapters  1    to  6    inclusive, 

^'hapters  8  to  10  inclusive,  precis- writing,  indexing. 

14.  i>lumrw^— Prang's  Elementary  Course,  Books  8  and  9.  Teachers' 
3f anual,  Part  IV 

Sketches  from  nature — more  stress  on  rapid  sketching,  noticing  the 
masses  of  form  and  colour,  trees,  flowers,  bits  of  landscape  ;  guidance  as  to 
^he  use  of  copying. 

Study  of  ai)pearances — some    lessons  on  Theory,    dmwing    from    the 

rectangular  object  below  the  eye,  above  the  eye :  observing  convergence, 

iinding  vanishmg  points,  etc.    Books,  chairs,  taDles,  simple  school  room 

^>bject8  thoughtfully  drawn,  brightly  rendered  (freehand  work  throughout). 

Foreshortening,  proportion,  convergence  as  principles  to  be  observed  in 

jgood  drawing ;  stress  on  simplicity  and  §race,  on  character  in  the  rendering 

of  a  sketch  ;  free  sketching  for  criticism  and  comparison  ;    thoughtful 

.sielections  for  the  books. 

First  steps  in  instrumental  drawing ;  use  of  a  few  geometrical  problems 
^See  1  to  9),  ability  to  read  the  working  drawings  illustrated  In  Book  8,  to 
jxnake  a  simple  pattern  accurately,  to  show  from  a  single  object  two  or 
-^hree  views  figured. 

^  Special  features  of  the  senior  work — a»  the  lessons  under  design,  studies 
^jo.  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  etc.,  to  be  met  or  adopted  according  to  local 
^::^nditions,  (read  notes  on  covers  of  pupils'  drawing  books.) 

15.  Mtisic, — Normal  Music  Course  Third  Reader.  Chromatic  Scale, 
I^Winor  Scales.  Third  Time  Chart.  Modulation.  Exercises  in  vowels. 
^F^ummiiig  exercises.    Breathing  exercises. 

Candidates  will  not    be   allowed    to    write  for   a    second   third-class 
?rtificate. 

Second  Class. 

English. 

1  -    Redding  and  Orthoepy, — Oral  reading,  with  i)roper  pronunciation  and 
l>ression.    [Value  100,  minimum  required  60.] 

^*     WHting  and-  Sjyellinff. — On  all  iiai)ers. 

-^-    Giumfnar,—{One  i)ai>er.)    West's  English  Grammar. 

«     RheUnic  and  Composition, — (One  i>aper.) 
c^)  The  reading  of  the  selections  contained  in  Alexander  and  Libby's 
J  J  ^:ipo6ition   from    Models,  pages    249  to  4.57,  in  connection  with  the 

*•.  Jir^i^fttijgation  of  rhetorical  principles,  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Genung's 

^r^^^tlines  of  Rhetoric."    . 
V^,-^^^^^  The  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  number  of  subjects  to  be  assigned 
i^^T       "^he  examiner.    The  essay  should  not  exceed  two  foolscap  pages  in 


«^^  ^r:^**  Books — Composition  from  Models,  Alexander  and  Libl)y ;  Outlines 
-^^hetoric,  Genung  (Ginn  k  Co.) 

"^^      Poetical,    Literature. — (One  paper.) 

-JL  ^^00.    Coleridge — The  Ancient  Mariner,  Youth  and  Age. 


Team  of  Sunshine. 

brdsworth— (Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics),  The 
of  Nature,  ("  Three  Years  She  Grew,")  ''  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
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Delight,"  A  Lesson,  (**  There  is  a  Flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine  " ),  To  the 
Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To  the  Cnckoo,  To  the  Daisy  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing sonnets  :  To  a  Distant  Friend,  "  \VTiy  Art  Thon  Silent] "  England  and 
Switzerland,  **  Two  Voices  are  Theiv,''  "  Milton  !  Thou  Should  be  Living 
at  this  Hour,"  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision,  "  Most  Sweet  it  is. 
With  Uplifted  Eyes,"  "  O  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look," 
To  Sleep,  Within  King's  College  Chapel. 

History  and  Geography. 

1.  (a.)  English  Ilhfori/  from  the  licvolution  of  1088  to  the  peace  of  1815 
Green's  History. 

(/>.)  Ronton  Ilintor}/  (Creighton's  Home — Primer). 
(r,)  Greek  Jfisfon/  (Fyffe's  (4reece — Primer) 

±  (a,)  Cawidinn  Hhtorii. — Clement's  Hist^ny  of  Canada. 

{h,)  Geoffraphy, — Outlines  of  physical  and  mathematical  gec»gi*aphy ; 
commercial  and  physical  geograpliy  of  Euro^x)  and  America. 
Text  B(x>k.— The  High  School  Geography. 

Mathematics 

1.  Arithmetic:, 

Text  Book. — Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic 

Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercise-;. — Thompson, 
1*11 1  lard  tt  McKay's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

2.  Alffebrn,  Elementary  rules :  easy  factoring :  liighest  common  nu>;isurc ; 
lowest  common  multiple  :  sTpiare  root ;  fractions  ;  simple  e(iuations  of  on(% 
two,  and  three  unknown  quantities;  indices;  sunls  ;  etisy  tpuuimtii* 
(Mjuations  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities. 

Text  J^ook.-  -C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Supplementary  for  schools  requiring  additional  exercises. — Rol>ert.son  «fc 
Birchard's  High  School  Algebra. 

3.  Euclid,— m,  I.,  II.,  [IL 

Euclid's  definitions  will  be  re<juired,  and  no  axioms  or  postulates  except 
Euclid's  may  be  a.ssumed,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  12th  axiom. 

The  actual  proof  of  proi^sitions,  as  given  in  Euclid,  will  not  be  required, 
but  no  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
which  use  is  made  of  any  proposition  which,  in  Euclid's  order,  occutb 
subsequently.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbre- 
viations for  words  may  be  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  symbols  +  and  - , 
or  indices. 

(The  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  will  be 
found  in  Todhunter's  Euclid.) 

4.  Booh'kee2)in{f. — High  School  Book-keeping,  chapters  1  to  6  inclusive, 
chapters  8  to  10  inclusive,  precis  writing,  inaexmg. 

Science. 

1.  /?of^m?y.— Elements  of  structural  botany. 

Plants  will  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  examination  and 
identitication. 

Text^i  Books— Si)otton's  High  School  Botnny  (Manitoba  edition)  and  the 
Manitoba  Course  of  Agriculture,  Series  1 . 

2.  Pki/sics, — The  elements  of  physics. 

Text  Hook— Giige's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  (See  i>age  7). 

3.  Af/riculfure 

4.  Afusic  ^     Same  as  for  Third  Class  Certificate. 

5.  Draiving 

(Candidates  who  have  imsseil  the  examination  in  Book-keeping,  Agricul- 
ture, Masic,  and  Drawing,  for  third  class  certificates,  will  be  exempt  from 
examination  in  these  subjects  for  second  class.) 


First  Clasf;. 

English. 

1  -    Wntifig  attd  Spelling. — On  all  iwiixjrs. 

3.    Rhetoric  and  Comt)fj8itiou.--(TMro  ]»ai>erf>.) 

rjr)  The  reading  of  selected  prose  authors  in  connection  ^vith  the  invcsti- 
ion  of  rhetoncal  jniuciples  along  the  lines  laid  down   in   Cienung's 
fc  lines  of  Rhetoric. 
^  The  writing  of  an  essay  on  one  of  a  nunil>er  of  sulyccts  l>ased  on  the 
'**€?•  li^-or  lions  prescnoed  for  rhetorical  study. 


A 


-Xts  for  1900 — The  following  selections  from  Representative  Essays : 
CV>»a  ^%r^crsations — De  Quincey  ;  Coniiiensation — Emerson  ;  On  a  certain  Con- 
nie* xcir^^/jMion  in  Foreigners — Lowell  ;  Kin  Beyond  the  Sea — Gladstone. 
^^^        t lines  of  Rhetoric,  Cienung. 


-^-  _  -^y^iUtnry  of  the,  Efujlifth  Lan{fuatje  and  LittmtHve-  -{One  pajKJr.) 
^H^^«?*t.ory  of  finglish  language — Lounsbury,  Part  1  ;  English  Literature- - 
•*^^*>l'>^o.rTd  Brooke. 


*^-      --^^-^terature. — (Two  i)ai)ers^ 
\<«>      ^*^  Jiakespeare — Macl)eth,  The  Temj)est. 
„^  ^^^       C'Tliaurer — The  Prologue  to  the  ('ant<Tl>urv  Talo<<  ((/larendon  Press, 

^^^ilton— Paiwlise  Lost,  Book  L 


>f.\THKMATI('S. 

1. 


^^^^  —  ^jthra, — The  Algehni  prescrilKMl  for  the  second  class  examination, 
^^  d  -J^^^  ■:•  with  cul)e  root,  (luaclmtic  eciuations,  ratio,  pro^jortion,  variations, 
*'1_^,^*^^^  Tirogressions. — (C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  inclusive  of  the 
wnoi^    -^^  Chapter  28.) 


l»ook  "^x^^^^^*^- — Definitions  and  lKX)ks  I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  definitions  of  IxKik  V., 

Evi^     ii^^V  propositions  1,  2.  3,  A,  4,  33. 
"Kucl^^i  ^^    definitions  will  oe  requii*ed,  and  no  axioms  and  ix)stulates  except 

Ttk  ^^^  **  "^?  assumed  unless  in  the  case  of  the  1 2th  axiom. 
l>ut  r^  ^^-ctual  proof  of  propositions  as  given  in  Euclid  will  not  l)e  required, 
^'luc>^  proof  of  any  proposition  occurring  in  Euclid  will  be  admitted,  in 
»ul>8^^  Vise  is  made  of  any  proposition,  which  in  Euclid's  order  occurs 
tior^^Sl  ^-^^ntly.  The  enunciations  will  be  set  according  to  Euclid.  Abbrcvia- 
indic-^^^^  words  may  l)e  used,  but  not  the  algebraical  syinlx)ls  +  and  -  ,  or 

foui^^"^     definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  enunciations  as  required  A^-ill  be 
^  ^*^  Todhunter^s  Euclid.) 
3, 


Ham  V  i^"*^?'^^''^^'^^'*'/' — ^^P  ^  ^"^  including  the  solution  of  plane  triangles. — 
-** ill  Smith's.* 

Science 

Coii^'J7^^oj7r«/>Ai/-— The    Eclectic    Physical    Geography.  —  American    Book 

Coui.^^tL^*?'«'^'*VA  "Elements   of    Inorganic  Chemistry. -Remsen's  Briefer 


req^HI^^^. — A  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 

A 9/iwV>/of/?/.— Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons. 

History. 
vii^^  ?^^*«A. — Grin's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Chapters  iii., 

i  (J  2 
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Camidiatf.-  Bourinot's  How  Canada  is  Governed. 

Holders  of  Set^jnd  Class  Certificates,  actually  employed  in  teaching,  who 
have  had  five  years'  successful  experience,  may  be  j)ermitt«d  to  tajte  the 
first  class  examination  in  two  parts. 

Part  1. — Mathematics  and  History. 

Part  2.— English  and  »Science. 

Candidates  nmst  wTite  on  Book-keeping,  Botany.  Agriculture,  Music,  and 
Drawing  if  they  have  not  i)a«sed  in  these  subjects  oefore. 

Marks  required  to  Pass. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks,  and 
34  \yeT  cent,  on  each  subject,  except  m  the  case  of  oralreading,  where  00 
per  cent,  is  required. 


SCIENCK  TEAC^HING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  MANITOBA. 

C0LLE(;iATE  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOI^S. 

1.  Chemistry,— At  the  examination  for  first  class  teachers  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  the  examination  practical.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  }iaper 
will  l>e  on  pracitical  work. 

Pnictical  examinations  in  this  subject  \yill  Ix?  held  in  the  I^abonitories  of 
Winnii)eg,  Brandon,  and  Porta^^e  la  Prairie  Collegiate  Institute's. 

±  Phi/nics.- -The  examination  for  second  class  teachers  shall  be  an 
ex|Mirimental  course,  defined  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I.  Meaning  of  "  Matter,"  "  Energy,"  "  Motion,"  "  R<^st,"  and 
Force."  Three  states  of  matter  ;  Constitution  of  matter.  Volume,  mass, 
density.  Various  manifestations  of  Force.  Measurement  of  force  in  gravi- 
tation units.  Molar  and  molecular  forces.  Properties  of  matter.  E«iuiliDriuiu 
of  forces.  Gravitation.  Meaning  of  weight  Distinction  between  hypo- 
thesis, theory  and  law. 


^       .  .       .        '8 

tulx).    Brahma  Press.    The  hydrostatic  ]mnuiox. 

Clm[)ter  III.  The  meaning  of  Momentum,  Acceleration,  Velocity. 
Kffects  of  force  continuously  a)>plied  to  matter.  Meaninj^f  of  equal  masses. 
Statement  of  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.  The  api»lication  of  these  laws. 
Centre  of  Gravity.  Determination  of  centre  of  gravity.  Equilibriam  of 
iKxlics.  Curvilinear  motion.  The  pendulum.  Graphic  representation  of 
force  and  motion.    Comi)Osition  and  resolution  of  forces. 

( Miapter  IV.  Meaning  of  Work.  Measurement  of  work  in  gravitatiou 
units.  A  practical  amuaintance  with  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units.  The 
law  of  machines.  The  pulley,  wheel  and  axle.  Jjevers.  L^se  of  the 
balance.     Inclined  plane. 

C'hapter  V.  Theory  of  lietit.  Sources  of  lujat.  Temperature.  Effect  of 
heat.  Elementiiry  laws  of  heat,  f^i tent  heat  Specific  heat.  The  calorie. 
Thermometry.  Use  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centignide.  Heat  convertible  into 
[)Otential  energy,  and  vice  trrsn.  Mechanical  e<|uivalent.  Steam  engine. 
Coservation  and  correlation  of  energy. 

CliapterVI.  The  voltaic  cell.  Study  of  common  kinds  of  cells.  Polari- 
sation of  plates.  Direction  of  current.  Some  effects  produced  by  an 
ole<rtric  current.  Potential  and  electro-motor  force.  Ohm%  law.  Metnods 
of  combining  cells.  Laws  of  currents.  The  galvanometer.  Laws  of 
resistance  of  a  conductor.  Magnets  and  magnetism.  Electric  lic^t^  arc 
and  incandescent     Telegraph.    Telephone.    Static  electricity. 
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Chapter  VII.  Sound  caused  by  vibmtions.  Method  of  i)r()[iagati(m. 
Velocity,  Reflection,  Interference,  Intensity.  Pitch,  Quality,  llt*«onators, 
Vibrations  of  strings  and  wires.     Nodes  and  loops.    Noise  and  music. 

Chanter  VIII.  Nature  of  Light..  Rectilinear  propagation.  Images 
througn  a  pinhole.  Beam,  Pencil,  Ray.  Photometry.  Laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  Images  in  plane,  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  Drawing 
of  images.  Lenses.  Drawing  images  produced  by  a  lens.  Prism.  Dis- 
persion and  colour.    Spectrum.    Rwomposition  of  white  light. 

Text — Introduction  to  Physical  Science— Gage.  Fifty  jier  cent,  of  the 
jxaper  will  be  practical. 

The  following  physical  apitaratus  is  nniuired  for  the  second  cla.ss  course  : — 

Balance,  Metric  System  of  Weights,  two  Dynamometers,  Jib.  Glass  tubing, 

«izes  J"  to  J",  Spint  Lamp,  Barometer  Tul>e,  Boyle's  TuIkj,  Air  Pump  and 

Receiver,  two  Flasks,  Glass  Models  of  Common  and  Force  PumjKs,  Glass 

3Iodels  of  Hydrostatic  Press.    Glass    Models    for  showing  that  licjuids 

transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions.  Syphon,  Archimedes'  Princiole, 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  Apmratus  for  illustrating  HydrcKstatic  Paradox, 

Hydrometer,  Set  of  Pulleys  (4),  Wheel  and  Axle,  Ball  and  Ring  to  illustrate 

expansion  under  heat.  Compound  Bar,  Fahrenheit  Thermometer.  Centigrade 

TTiemiometer,  Pith  Ball  Pendulum,  »Stick  Sealing  Wax  and  Glass  Rod  for 

illuijtrating  positive  and  negative  electricity,  large  Bar  Magnet,  Horseshoe 

3Iagnet,  Bi-chromate  of  Potash  Cell  (bottle  forin^,  four  feet  Copjxir  Wire 

tfor  Conductor,  one  Measuring  Stick  (metrical).  Electric  Machine,  Electro- 

Jl^hone,  Leyden  Jar  and  Discharger,  Galvanometer,  ElectroscoiKj,  Mi^netio 

^^eedle.  Tuning  Fork,  two  Triangular  Prisms,  one  Plane  Prism,  Set  of 

Il^nses  (6),  Apparatus  for  studying  Reflection  of  Light,  Concave  and  Convex 

^iirrors  (comoination). 

3.  Botany, — At  the  examination  for  second  and  third  class  teachers  fifty 

cent,  of  the  pa|)er  will  l)e  practical. 

ttention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Manitoba  edition  of  Spotton's 

any  is  now  the  authorized  -text  book  for  Manitoba.  The  first  part  of 
t  book  Hubstitutes  Manitoba  plants  for  a  number  of  those  in  the  old 
tion  not  found  in  this  Province.  The  second  ]iart  of  the  Manitolwi 
:-ion,  called  "Wild  Plants  of  Canada,"  is  now  i»erfectly  adapted  for 
-=tical  work  in  Manitoba,  having  a  full  list  of  Manitoba  wild  flowers,  a,s 
B.  as  a  list  of  the  scientific  names  and  orders  of  garden  and  hot-house 
-■ts. 
ie  examination  will  l^e  conducted  on  the  Manitolwv  edition. 

e  attention  of  inspectors  and  teachers  is  called  to  the  re<iuireTnents  of 

JOepartment  as  to  submitting  botanical  note-books  for  insi)ection,  and 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  Herbarium  in  every  Collegiate  and  Inter- 

iate  school. 

^jriculture, — At  the  examination  for  second  and  third  class  teachers 

per  cent,  of  the  i)aper  will  l>e  practical. 

e  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  familiarizing  the 
-lidates  with  the  forty  pi'escril>ed  exi)enments  before  other  exj)eriments 
^^ndertaken. 

asmuch  as  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  ])ublic  schools  genemlly  i> 
^=«8arily  confined  to  the  chemical  and  j)hysical  a[)i)anitus  provided  by 
^  Department,  teachers  preparing  candidates  for  the  examination  are 
^^  nded  of  the  imiiortance  of  having  the  candidates  instructed  in  the  use 

ie  apiwiratus  provided  hy  the  Department,  on  which  the  examination 

be  conducted. 

ndidates  for  entrance  to  the  Collegiate  Sch(K)ls,  inaiUlition  to  the  other 
in  agriculture,  will  be  examined  in  the  prescril>ed  exj)eriments. 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

»._^.    The  following  i>ersons  shall  l>c  eligible  for  certificates  :-- 
ii^^^^^^^  ^IderMof  First  or  Second  class  professional  or  non-professional  certi- 
J^^'^I^'^^^,  obtained    on  examination   m   the    North-Wcst    Tcrritorie,^  since 
^^Jary,  1804,  to  receive  certificates  of  equal  standing  in  this  Province. 
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2.  The  follo^\'ing  i)er8on>*  sliall  Ix*  eligible  for  non-professioiial  certi- 
ficates : — 

(a)  Uiidergradiuites  (►f  the  University  of  Miinitolm,  who  have  jwisseil  the 
Preliminary  Examination  (1802  and  tliereafter)  to  receive  .sec<md  elasss 
certificates  on  passing  in  lK>ok-keei)ing,  agriculture,  l>otany,  music,  and 
dmwing,  as  ])rescril)ed  for  second  class  certificates  ;  those  who  liave  jja-ssed 
the  j)revious  ^Examination  (181)3  and  thereafter),  and  have  reached  50  ]>er 
cent,  of  the  aggiegjite  marks,  and  34  \Hir  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  who 
j)resent  a  certiticatt.'  to  tliat  ett'ect,  to  receive  a  certificate  of  first  cla^js, 
Oracle  B,  on  i)assing  in  book-kcH^ping,  agriculture,  lM)tany,  music,  and 
drawing,  as  jjrescribed  for  second  class  certificates. 

(/-»)  (Graduates  of  tlie  University  uf  Manitoba,  who  have  first  or  seojnd 
class  standing  in  Honour  Courses,  or  in  the  (tcneral  Counse,  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  first  class,  Grade  A,  on  |>assing  in  Ixx^k-keeping,  agriculture, 
iKjtiiny,  nuisic,  and  drawing,  as  [)rescril>ed  for  second  class  certificates. 

(c)  Graduates  of  any  other  University  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  on 
the  presentation  of  satisfactory  document's,  to  receive  certificates  of  sucli 
class  as  the  Advisory  Board  may  deem  them  entitled  to. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

1.  Before  being  allowed  to  take  professional  training,  all  teachers  shall 
have  at  least  the  corres])onding  non-])rof(jss!onal  standing. 

2.  Only  those  who  have  had  third  class  professional  training  and  at  least 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  the 
first  or  second  class  professional  course. 

Third  C^lass. 

7%«  ScitJict  of  Edu4:atyjn. 

Nature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching,  instruction.  Outline  of  useful 
jfbrtions  of  mental  science  ;  application  of  the  ])rinciples  derived  therefrom 
to  teaching  and  government. 

Text- -White's  Pedagogy.  L^nconscious  tuition —Huntingdon.  Quick's 
Educational  Reformers.     Lectm*es. 

The  Art  of  Eduaition. 

(1)  Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  on  the  programme  of  studies. 
School  Organization.  School  Management.  Duties  of  teachers  and  puinls 
as  set  forth  in  the  Public  School  Law  and  Regulations.    Physical  culture. 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts— Public  Schools  Act ;  Blaikie's  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and 
Girls.    High  School  Cadet  Drill  Manual.     Ijectures. 

Second  Class. 

The  Science  of  Education, 

The  nature  and  aim  of  education,  teaching  and  instruction.  Psycliology 
and  ethics  as  the  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  education  :  their  application 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  i»owers. 

Texts— White's  Pedagogy.    Sully's  Psychology.    Lectures. 

The  Ah  of  Ediication. 

(1)  Outlines  of  general  methoii  ;  its  a]n>lication  to  the  teaching  of  each 
subject  on  the  public  school  coui*se  of  studies ;  school  or^nization  ;  sichool 
management ;  physical  culture  ;  practical  training  in  nmsic  and  draw-ing. 

(2)  Practice  in  teaching. 

Texts.— White's  Pedagogy.     Public  Schools  Act.     Lectures. 
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The  History  of  Education. 

SysU'ina  and  theories  of  education  ;  eminent  educators. 
Textis.— Quick's    Educational     Reformers    (Appleton's    Edition,    181)0). 
Lectures. 

First  Class. 

The  Science  of  Education. 

Nature,  form,  and  limit  of  education  ;  development  and  training  of  man  , 
<Hiucational    value^j ;    psychological    and    logical   sequences  of    subjects ; 
^neral  method. 

Texts. — Kozenkranz'  Philosophy  of   Education  ;    Sully's  Handbook  of 
XVf chology ;  Jevon's  Elements  of  Logic  (Hill),  selected  portions  ;   Corre- 
^.ation  Keport  and  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten.    Lectures. 

The  Art  of  Education. 

C -Application  of  principles  derived  from  methotl  and  sequence  to  the 
ching  of  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  ;  school  organization  ;  sch(X)l 
nagement ;  physical  culture  ;  practical  training  in  nmsic  and  dra\^'ing.) 

)  Practice  in  teaching. 

exts — Public  Schools  Act.  Regulations  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Education 

of  tlie  Advisory  Board,  so  far  as  printed.    Lectures. 


The  Hi^torij  of  Educati(m. 

^^^"^J^'sstenis  and  theories  of  education. 

'^^"'oxt — Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education,  Part  .III.    Lectures. 

'iiick's  Educational   Reformers  (Appleton's  Edition,   1890) ;   Sinincer  s 
on  Education  ;  History  of  Educational  Sloyd.    Lectures. 

COLLEGIATE  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
same  as  for  First-class  Ckjrtificate. 

"-^X  ARKS  REQUIRED  TO  PASS  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

^ — '«^  »'fcdidates  nmst  obtain  at  least  34  i)er  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  oO  ])er 
'  ■^  ^  -      ^-_>n  all  subjects. 


GENERAL   RULES. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  CERTl  FICATES. 

11  non- professional  certificates  shall  issue  on  August  10th  of  each 
r,  should  that  be  a  legal  holiday,  on  the  following  day. 

o  noii-pn.>fe.ssional  certificate  shall  issue  until  the  aj)]>licant  therefor 
Hve  tiled  with  the  Deiuirtment  (►f  Education  a  certificate  of  moral 
—  ter,  signed  by  a  clergyman  or  other  resixjnsible  [lerson. 

o  non-profe««ional  certificate  shall  Ik?  a  license  to  teach  in  a  public 
in  Manitoba. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

f<,v\Vc\^^yj^^^^^*l  certificates  shall  k*  issued  to  ixjrsons  who  have  fulfilled  the 
^^*  ^ng  requirements  :-- 

Tin  Kb  Class. 

«-  o  have  at  least  a  non-i»rofessional  third  class  certificate. 
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2.  To  hjivc*  atteiideil  at  least  a  full  sepwioii  at  a  noruial  school,  after 
obtaining  .sll(^ll  non- professional  ceititicate,  and  to  have  passed  the  pro- 
fessional examination. 

3.  To  have  received  a  satisfactory  report  on  conduct  and  practical 
teaching  from  tlie  Princijial  of  the  Normal  School. 

4.  Those  third  class  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School  for 
third  class  teachers  in  this  ])rovince  for  a  period  not  less  than  nine  weeks, 
and  whose  non -professional  third  class  certificates  have  expired,  may  on  the 
reconmiendation  of  a  Riblic  School  Insi)ector,  have  tiieir  professional 
training  allowed  them  on  anv  further  non-professional  certificates  of  higher 
grade  {)l)tamed  by  them  in  the  province. 

.").  No  professional  third  class  certificate  shall  be  valid  as  a  license  to 
teach  for  a  longer  ])eriod  than  three  years. 

Second  Class. 

}.  To  have  a  noni»rofessional  second  class  certificate. 

2.  To  liave  attended  at  least  one  full  session  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  after  obtaining  such  non-professional  certificate,  to  have  i>assed  the 
professional  examination,  and  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  rewrt  on 
conduct  and  practical  teaching  from  the  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Nonnal 
School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  i)rovince  for  one  year,  after  having 
nbtaine<l  a  non-[)rofessional  second  class  certificate. 

FiKsT  Class. 

1.  To  have  a  iKm-professional  first  class  certificate,  or  a  degree  in  art* 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  non-professional  first  class  certificate. 

2.  To  have  attended  at  least  one  full  session,  either  for  first  or  second 
class  candidates,  at  the  Pn)vincial  Normal  Sc;hool,  to  have  ijassed  the  i>ro- 
fessional  examination  for  a  first  class  certificate,  and  to  have  receivw  a 
satisfactory  rejiort  on  conduct  and  inuctical  teaching  from  the  principal  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

3.  To  have  taught  successfully  in  this  province  for  one  year,  after  having 
obtained  a  non-i>rofessional  fii*st  class  certificate. 

COLLEGIATE  OK   HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(Princiiials  of  Collegiate  or  High  Schools  must  hold  this  certificate.) 

1.  To  liave  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  university  in  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions. 

2.  To  liave  a  professional  fii*st  class  certificate. 

COLLEGIATE  OK  HIGH  SCHOOL  iVSSlSTANTS  CEKTIFICATE. 

L  To  have  standing  eiiuivalent  to  that  of  the  previous  examination  in 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 

2.  To  have  a  professional  first  class  certificate. 

SPECIALIST'S  CERTIFICATE. 

1.  Candidates  on  presenting  to  the  Advisory  Board  sufficient  evidence  of 
iKiing  able  t^)  read  French  or  (rerman  and  to  sjieak  either  of  these  langaagee 
fluently  and  correctly,  may  receive  a  temi^rarv  certificate,  entitling  them  to 
teach  in  a  Collegiate  or  High  School  as  specialists  in  such  language.  Such 
certificates  may  Ik?  made  i)erinanent  after  a  year  on  evidence  of  successful 
teaching. 

2.  Sj>ecialists  in  drawing,  music,  elocution,  and  calisthenics,  niay  secure 
certificates  on  such  conditions  and  for  such  i)eriods  as  the  Advisory  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   THE   NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


^oDhpiled  frohi  Dociuinjats  swpplied  by  the  Cowncil  of  Public 

Instriu'tion. 


Introductory. 

In  1882  the  Dominion  Government  formed,  out  of  the  vast 
'erritory  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States   to  the  most 
northerly  point  in  the  continent,  and  from  the  western  shores  of 
ludson's  Bay  to  the  Rockies,  four  provisional  districts.     The 
educational  system  of  the  Territories  deals  with  three  of  these 
'<>Ur  Territories — namely,  Assiniboia,  89,535  square  miles ;  Saskut- 
iiewan,  107,092  smiare  miles  ;  and  Alberta,  106,100  square  miles. 
"^  is  makes  a  t/Otal  area  of  302,727  square  miles. 
The  population  of  such  parts  of  this  area  as  were  then  settled 
"*v-«^,  in  1891,  66,799,  and,  m  1894,  86,851.     But  of  these  86,000, 
13,000  were  Indians, 
n  1898  there  were  nearly  16,754  pupils  on  the  registers  of  the 
ools. 

rVhile  the  people  are  chiefly  of  British  origin,  other  nationali- 

ti^^E^s^  are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  increjise  the  school 

iculties.   The  occupations  arc  forming,  cattle  ranching,  lumber, 

mining,  and  in  consequence  the  population  is  wddely  scat- 

d.     The   following  pages  will  show  with  what  vigour  and 

Husiasm  the  Council  ot  Public  Instruction  in  the  Territories 

addressed  itself  to  its  difficult  task. 

JZle  decade  1886  to  1896  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in 

schooLs.     The  number  rose  from  76  to  336,  an  increase  of 

per   cent.,  and  the  enrolment  from    2,553  to    12,796,  an 

rease  of  400  per  cent. 

n  1899    there  were  453  schools,  and  18,801  pupils  on  the 

-oi  1896  the  number  of  teachers  was  433,  and,  in  ]  898, 483  (232 

and  251  women).     In  1899  the  number  of  teachers  had 

n  to  543. 

forts  were  early  made  to  provide  professional  training  for 

By  a  regulation  of  1893  it  is  declared  that,  to  make  it 

^^^^«ible  for  remote  districts  to   keep  their  schools  open,  "provi- 

^^*ial  certificates  arc  issued  to  persons  who  present  such  evidence 
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of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reiisonable  probixbility  of  their  being 
able  to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examination.'/  But  these  certifi- 
cates niav  not  be  issued  until  the  trustees  declare  that  they 
advertisecl  for  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  one.  The  provisional  certificate  is  valid  for  that 
school  only,  and  tenninates  at  the  openuig  of  the  next  examina- 
tion for  teachers. 

Schools  are  maintained  (1)  by  legislative  grants  and  (2)  by 
local  taxation.  In  189(),  the  last  year  for  whicn  accurate  figures 
ciin  be  obUiined  for  such  a  compirison,  the  legi^kUive  g^^'tivU 
reach  the  fi|2fure  of  $120,218,  while  local  taxation  yielded 
J5148,430.  Thus  in  189()  the  legislative  gi-ants  met  46  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure,  which  was  in  that  year  $274,648. 
In  1897  the  legislative  grants  amoimted  to  $121,457,  and  in 
1808  to  $133,642. 

Some  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  expended 
may  be  given  by  this  from  the  report  for  1898. 

"  111  school  districts  the  principal  expenditure,  other  than  the 
districts'  proportion  of  their  teachers'  stilaries,  and  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  buildings,  has  been  the  payment  of  debenture 
indebtedness,  insurance,  luel,  and  caretaking,  salaries  of  secre- 
taries and  collectors  and  the  treasurers*  commissions.  The 
salaries  of  the  district  officials  vary  considerably,  and  it  might 
be  well  if  some  uniform  scale  were  to  be  laid  down." 

In  noticing  any  omissions  in  the  educational  system  of  the  , 
Territories,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  arcii  to  be 
administered  is  immense,  the  difliculty  of  communication  very 
great,  the  population  very  sparse,  and  the  winter  extremely 
rigorous.  in  all  these  respects  the  difficulties  of  providing 
educiitional  facilities  press  with  unusual  weight  upon  tne  educa- 
tional authoritv.  It  is  onlv  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  that 
authority  should  be  compelled  to  confine  its  activity  mainly  to 
the  bettering  of  the  elementary  education. 

But,  though  there  are  no  separate  secondary  schools,  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  standards  (the  enrolment  of  which 
wius  in  1896,  126,  39,  and  5,  and,  in  1898,  221,  153,  and  28  respec- 
tively) are  termed  "High  School"  standards,  and  have  an  entirely 
separate  programme,  based  upon  the  matriculation  examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Manitoba. 

A  comparison  between  the  statistics  of  the  years  1895  and  1898 
in  regara  to  teacfiers  and  their  certificates  (see  below)  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  teachers  has  slightly 
iiK^rciiscd — viz.,  189(),  222  women  to  21 1  men ;  1898,  251  women 
to  232  men.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  numl)er  of  men,  is  ver}' 
much  larger  than  the  numlxa-  of  women,  holders  of  first-class 
certifiwites  (1896,  62  men,  34  women  :  1898,  74  men,  42  women). 
The  preponderance  of  women  over  men  teachers  is  accounted  for 
by  tfie  nolders  of  second-class  certificates  (1896,  98  men,  109 
women  ;  1898,  118  men,  153  women). 

There  is  a  Nonnal  School  at  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  Territo- 
ries, where  sessions  are  held  during  the  last  four  months  of  the 
vear  (see  below). 
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A^culture  has  been  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  curriculum 
for  eight  years,  and  has  been  on  the  whole  very  successfully 
^ught.  Some  remarks  made  on  this  subject  will  be  found  below. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  domestic  economy. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  (taken  from  the 
Import  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1898) 
^pe  of  the  princij)al  educational  difficulties  of  the  country  is  the 
difference  of  nationality  in  the  population  : — 

**  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  higher  grade 

t:^achers,  the  larger  attendance  in  the  higher  standards  and  the 

'  f^proveraents  in  buildmgs  and  grounds,  are  evidences  of  con- 

t:ii2  ued  and  improved  educational  progi'ess  conuiiensurate  in  most 

^-esjDects  with  our  growth  and  increase  in  population. 

^ "  One  of  our  most  serious  and  pressing  educational  problems 

^fl^^^s  from  the  settlement  among  us  of  so  many  foreign  nation- 

2^' ^i^s  on  the  block  or  'colony*  system.     There  are  colonies  of 


*7W^^>cx«s, Finns,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Jews,  Austrians,  Gennans, 
/^is^j^i^ns,  Icelanders,  Mennonites,  Gallicians,  and  Doukhobors. 
p,   '*     J  XI  addition  to  the  foreign  colonies  there  are  also  exclusively 
^  ''^x-fc  -^h-speaking  districts  in  Saskatchewan  that,  for  a  variety  of 


I  ^—  xis,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation.  In 


Lterests  of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  largo 
^^'^^^■"^^    means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  opening  and  main- 
t^ce  of  schools  among  these    non-English    speaking    com- 
~  tiies. 


would  be  criminal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 

-    increase  of  a  foreign  and  relatively  igi:ioraiit  population  is 

c  ^_  ,^^*>.ce  a  challenge  ana  invitation  to  our  institutions.     These 

lies '  will  add  to  our  numbers,  to  our  wealth  in  grain  and 
,  to  our  material  progress,  but  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to 


^^y--«  — --^t  them  for  many  years  to  add  much  to  that  other  wealth 
4-.^_  ?^^^i  is  a  nation's  truest  wealth — educated  men  with  refined 


j^,^^^^_  -^,    sound    moral    perceptions,    a   keen   sense  of  civic  re- 


•^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^y  *^^1  ^iit.y»  ^nd   an     adequate    conception    of    the 
^^"^"^'"^  of  life.     It  is  this  latter  wealth  which  determines  the 


i 


^^  *^Xiig  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  sordid  ideal 
i^  ^II^  »iakes  what  a  man  has  of  {greater  value  than  what  he  is.  It 
I- j^^^^^t  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  it.s  manhood  that  determines 

^  ^  ^tAtus  of  a  nation. 
^f  x?^^  assimilate  these  different  races,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
p^^.?^^se  alien  forces,  are  problems  demanding  for  their  solution 
Q^  ^^^^ce,  tact,  and  tolerant  but  finn  lejgislation.  Modes  of  life, 
l^^^^-Oms,  political  fonns,  thoughts,  and  ideals  differing  from  ours 
'^  made  these  peoples  what  they  arc,  and  have  dowered  them 
an  inaptitude  for  our  political  forms  and  a  disregard  of  our 
L  customs  that  tend  to  keep  them  apart  from  us.  The  older 
j^^^^^l^le  will  not  give  up  the  fonns  to  which  they  have  been 
^^^^^^tomod,  and  the  younger  people  cannot  soon  acquire  ours, 
^^'pt  perhaps  where,  at  the  edge  of  the  '  colony,*  they  come  into 
^^Xient  contact  with  us.  The  block  or  colony  system  retanls 
^^^tiilation.     Mr.  Greenway,  the  Premier  of  ifanitoha,  spoukii;^ 
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of  the  Mennonitc  colony  there,  said :  '  Many  of  these,  though 
they  have  been  here  for  twenty-five  years,  do  not  know  English 
and  are  not  assiniiliited/ 

"  Only  through  our  schools  getting  an  early  hol<l  of  the 
children  of  these  settlers  can  we  ho|x>  to  train  them  to  live 
according  to  our  social  systc^ni,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  institutions  of  the  country  which  they  have  adopted. 

'*  A  common  school  and  a  common  tongiie  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  a  homogeneous  citizenship.  Strange  as  it  maj-  seem 
to  some,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  most  effective  work  in 
the  schools  of  such  *  colonies '  has  been  done  by  Canadian 
teachers  practically  unacciuainted  with  the  Language  of  the 
*  colony.'  The  ad  vantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
more  evident  in  the  teacher's  influence  with  the  parents  than  in 
his  work  in  the  schoolroom.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  Canadians 
to  live  in  these  re(;ently  formed  colonies.  The  difterenco  in 
modes  of  life  and  the  lack  of  congenial  society  and  comfortable 
boardinir-houses  deter  most  of  them." 

The  following  remark  is  t^ikon  from  the  Report  for  1898  : — 
"  In  two  instances  where  the  trustees  declined  to  carry  out  the 
instnictions  of  the  department  they  were  supei-seded  by  a  com- 
missioner until  the  required  action  was  carried  out.  In  a  fcw 
instances  where  all  the  settlers  were  unable  to  speak  English, 
commissionei*s  have  been  appointed  to  conduct  th(,^  affairs  of  the 
district." 

I.— Central  Administration. 
<t.  Council  of  Public  Instrvction  (Cevtral  Aiithovily). 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Territories  and 
four  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Protestants  and  two  Roman 
Catholics,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council, 
shall  constitute  a  Council  of  Public  Instniction,  and  one  of  the 
Executive  Council,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  appointed  members  shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall 
receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
shall  provide.  The  duties  of  the  appointed  members  are  purely 
advisory. 

The  Executive  Council  or  any  sub-committee  thereof  appointed 
for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  a  (juorum  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  no  general  regulations  respecting: 

(a)  The  management  and  discipline  of  schools; 

(/>)  The  examination,  grading,  and  licensing  of  teachers : 

(c)  The  selection  of  books ; 

id)  The  inspection  of  schools : 

(c)  Normal  training : 

shall  be  adopted  or  amended  ex(3ept  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  duly  convened  for  that  purpose, 
[t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction — 

).  To  make  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
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schools  and  institutes  and  for  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers ; 

2.  To  prescribe  programmes  of  study  and  text-books  ; 

3.  To  define  by  "  stjindards  *'  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all 
schools,  such  standards  to  be  numbered  from  T.  upwards; 
standards  above  Standard  V.  to  be  further  denominated  '*  High 
School  Standards  " ; 

4.  To  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons,  other  than 
teachers,  who  may  desire  to  enter  professions  or  who  may 
wish  certificates  of  having  completed  courses  of  study  in  any 
school; 

5.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  give  such  instructions  as 
may  be  necessiiry  for  making  all  reports  and  ccmducting  all 
proceedings ; 

6.  To  determine  all  cases  of  appeals,  disputes,  and  complaints 
arising  from  decisions  of  trustees  or  inspectors,  and  to  make 
such  orders  thereon  as  may  be  required ; 

7.  To  make  any  provision  that  may  be  necesstiry  to  meet 
exigencies  occurring  under  the  operation  of  these  regulations. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  upon  all  schools  and 
institutes  with  such  statements  and  suggestions  for  promoting 
education  generally  as  thoy  may  deem  useful  and  expe(tient. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  sus- 
pend for  cause  the  certificate  of  any  teacher,  and  also  to  cancel 
the  same. 

The  chairman  of  the   Council   of  Public    Instruction    may 

empower  any  person  to  call  any  school  meeting  required  to  be 

ield,  when  the  person  or  persons  invested  with  the  power  to  do 

^  neglect  or  refuse  to  act. 

The  chairman    of  the   Council    of   Public    Instruction   may 

^Pl>oint  a  commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 

^^^rxciition  of  any  one  or  more  schools,  and  such  commissioner 

^^|^*^i  11  have  the  power  of  a  school  inspector  for  the  purpose.     He 

at  any  time  appoint  a  commissioner  to  inspect  the  financial 

lition  of  any  school  district. 

lie    chairman  of  the   Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction   may 
^^-•^^^^oint  a  commissioner    to  conduct  the  aftairs   of  any  school 
^*^'*^rict. 

le  Lieutenant  Governor   in    Council    may  from    time    to 

^   determine    what   officers  or   persons    it  is    necessarj^  to 

)loy  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  assign  their 

les  of  office,  prescribe  their  duties  and  salaries,  and  make  the 

^8.sary  appointments. 


C2 


h,  Claiisifivatton  of  Scltools. 

here  may  be  established  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
cil  of  Public  Instruction  the  following  classes  of  schools, 
lely: 
.  Public  schools,  for  pupils]]over  five  years  of  age  in  which 
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instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  elements  of  an  English  and 
commercial  education ; 

2.  Separate  schools,  for  pupils  over  five  years  of  a^e  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  elenjents  of  an  English  an<l 
commercial  education ; 

3.  Kindergarten  schools,  for  uupils  between  four  and  six  years 
of  ago  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  according  to  kinder- 
garten methods ; 

4.  Night  schools,  for  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are 
unable  to  attend  during  the  usual  school  hours  ; 

5.  Nonnal  schools,  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class  teiichers'  certificates  ; 

6.  Teachers*  institutes,  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  general 
discussion  of  educational  topics. 

Note. — All  schixd^f  shall  he  tuught  hi  the  Evglish  hingtuufe, 
hut  it  nhcdl  be  perjtiwttihle  for  the  ti'^iste^s-of  any  school  to  caan^ 
a  primary  Cimrse  to  he  taught  in  the  French  langiuvge. 

Note. — The  title  ''High  SchooV  may  be  -ased  to  designate  that 
department  of  ahy  school  which  has  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  thirty  pupils  in  High  School  Standards,  and  in  which  not  lef<s 
than  two  tench ers  of  that  department  are  employed.  For  the 
qvalificatiipns  required  for  assistant-marSters  anA  heiuhnasters 
in  Hiffh  Schools  see  behnv. 

II.  Local  Administration. 
a.  School  Districts. 

A  school  district  must  comprise  an  area  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  square  miles  nor  more  than  five  miles  in  breadth  or 
length,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  ratepayers 
and  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
inclusive ;  provided  always  that  any  person  not  living  within  a 
school  district  may  apply  to  the  trustees  of  any  organised  school 
district  to  have  his  or  ner  property  .  .  .  assessed  in  any  such 
school  district  to  secure  tlie  advantages  of  education  for  nis  or 
her  children ;  and  in  such  case  the  trustees  shall  receive  such 
application  and  place  such  property  on  the  assessment  roll  of 
such  district;  provided  always  that  in  special  cases  the  Chainnan 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  pennit  the  boundaries 
of  any  school  district  to  exceed  five  miles  in  breadth  or  length, 
such  permission  being  onlv  given  in  cases  where  all  the  resioent 
ratepayers  affected  by  such  permission  have  agreed  in  writing  to 
the  same. 

Any  three  ratepayers  resident  in  any  area  as  above  defined 
may  form  themselves  into  a  committee  to  procure  its  erection 
into  a  school  district,  and  may  petition  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  such  erection. 

Such  a  petition  must  specify — 

1.  The  proposed  name,  Ihnits,  location,  and  approximate  area 

of  the  proposed  school  districts. 

2.  The   total   population  and   the  number  of  adults  and 

children  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  sixteen. 
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years,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  childi*en  below  the 
age  of  five  years  resident  within  the  proposed  district ; 
3.  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  in  the  district  and  the 
number  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers 
respectively;  and  such  petition  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  sketch,  plan,  or  map  of  the  proposed  district  show- 
ing its  boundaries,  principal  legal  subdivisions,  physical 
features,  and  general  lociition ;  and  (except  in  the  case 
of  town  school  districts)  the  quarter  sections  or  river 
lots,  if  the  land  is  surveyed,  on  which  the  children  of 
school  age  reside. 
The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  solenm  declaration  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  the  members  thereof  are  hmm 
JixU  resident  ratepayers  of  the  proposed  school  district,  and  that 
the  statements  made  in  the  petition  are  correct. 

h.  Innitgral  School  Meeting. 

On  receiving  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  limits  of  any  proposed  district, a  notice 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  shall  be  posted  up  by  the 
petitioners. 

At  the  SchiHpl  Meeting  thus  convened  the  resident  rate- 
payers present  shall  organise  the  meeting  by  appointing  a  chair- 
man (wno  shall  be  a  resident  ratepayer),  and  a  secretary. 

Only  resident  ratepayers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  or  take 
any  part  in  a  first  school  meeting. 

Every  i-esident  ratepayer  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
trustees  to  be  elected,  but  shall  in  no  case  vote  more  than  once 
for  one  candidate  at  the  same  election. 

Upon  a  petition  signeil  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  such  resident 

ratepayers  of  any  school  district  as  arc  the  parents  or  guardians 

pf  children   between  the  ages  of  five*  years  and  sixteen  years 

delusive,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  empower  the 

tnistees  of  such  district  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 

^stees  of  any  other  school  district  for  the  education  of  their 

^iiJdren  lor  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

fVovided  that  in  all  cases  where  such  an  tigreement  is  in  force 

^^jcits  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  children  attending  the  school 

^^ftititainecl  in  another  school   distri(;t  than   the  one   in  which 

t/iey  reside,  as  though  the  parents  or  guardians  of  sueli  children 

l^.^o   resident  mtepayers  of  the  school  district  in  whic^h  their 

^^iren  arc  l)eing  taught : 

*^^ovidcd  further  that  the  school  districts  a(!ting  undiT  such 

jT^  ^^rgreement  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  the 

^i^^^^sary  levy  and  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

q£.^    ti^nns  of  tlie  agreement  and  for  providing  for  the  conveyance 

-^*^e  children  to  and  from  school. 

""^^^vided  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
'^inate  any  such  agreement  upon  such  terms  as  to  him  may 
'^  fit.    • 

^"*c*m  tke  Bepori  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1898). 

If  has  been  found  necessary  in  several  instances  to  alter  the 
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boundaries  of  existing  districts  in  order  to  take  in  land  newly 
settled  by  persons  desiring  the  means  of  educating  their  children. 
A  few  scnool  sites  have  been  changed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  increased  population.  Twenty-two  new  districts  were  pro- 
claimed durmg  the  year  and  several  others  luid  petitioned  for 
erection  but  had  not  completed  the  prescribed  proceedmgs  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Seven  districts  that  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  (in  some  instances  had  not  opened 
at  all)  engaged  teachers  and  started  their  schools." 

c.  Separate  Schools. 

The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  organised  public  school 
district,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a 
separate  school  therein  and  in  such  case  the  ratejjayers  esUxblish- 
in^  such  Protestiint  or  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  shall  be 
liable  only  to  assessments  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon 
themselves  in  respect  thereof. 

The  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  school  district  shall 
be  signed  by  three  resident  ratepayers  of  the  religious  faith  indi- 
cated in  the  name  of  the  proposed  district.  The  petition  shall 
set  forth  — 

(a)  The  religious  faith  of  the  petitioners ; 

(b)  The   proposed    name  (stating    whether    Protestant    or 

Roman  Catholic)  of  the  district ; 

(c)  Its  proposed  limits,  deiinite  location,  and  approximate 

area ; 
((I)  The  total  number  of  ratepayers  and  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  years  and  sixteen  years  inclusive,  ol 
the  religious  faith  (Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic)  ol 
the  ]ietitioncrs,  residing  wathin  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed district ; 
(e)  liie  total  assessed  value  of  their  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty according  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll  ol 
the  district ; 
and  such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  solemn  declaration 
of  one  of  the  petitioners  verifying  the  facts  set  forth  in  their 
petition. 

The  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  or  against  a  petition  for  the 
erection  of  a  separate  school  district  shall  be  the  ratepayers 
resident  therein  being  of  the  same  religious  faith  (Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic)  as  the  petitionci*s. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  district  under 
the  above  provisions  such  separate  school  district  shall  possess 
and  exercise  all  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities  and  method  of  government  as  are  provided  in 
respect  of  public  school  districts.  And  any  person  wno  is  l^ally 
assessed  or  assessable  for  a  public  school  district  shall  not  te 
liable  to  assessment  for  any  separate  school  established  therein. 

d.  Annual  School  Meeting. 
At  the  annual   meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  every  school 
district  (except   town  school  districts),  which  is  called  by   the 
trustees,  the  board  of  trustees  submit  and  read  to  the  meeting— 
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1.  A  statement  of  the  teacher,  signed   by   hiiii,  giving  the 
following  particulars  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  days  on  which  school  Avas  kept  open 

during  each  term  succeeding  the  last  annual  meeting ; 
(6)  The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  durmg 

that  period,  specifying  the  number  of  males  and  females 

respectively ; 
(c)  The  average  daily  attendance  during  each  term ; 
(rf)  The  brancnes  of  education  taught  in  the  school  and  the 

number  of  children  studying  each ; 
(e)  The  number  of  dismissals  of  scholars  for  misbehaviour  or 

other  causes ; 

2.  The   report  of  the  inspector  on   the  occasion   of  his  last 
inspection  of  the  school. 

3.  A  statement  showing — 

(a)  The  names  of  the  trustees  ; 

(b)  The  vacancies  created  in  the  board  during  the  year,  if 

any,  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  Avith  an  account  of  the 
elections  held  to  fill  such  vacancies  and  the  results 
thereof; 

(c)  The  engagements  entered  into  during  the  year  by  the 

board  as  well  as  an  account  of  those  entailed  upon  them 

by  their  predecessors ; 
{(l)  The   amount  of   assessable   property    in    the    district 

according  to  the  last  finally  revised  assessment  roll ; 
(e)  Rate  of  scnool  tax  per  dollar ; 

(/)  Bate  of  tax  per  dollar  to  pay  oft*  debenture  indebtedness ; 
{g)  The  appeals  against  assessment  made  to  a  judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court  and  the  result  of  such  appeals ; 
(A)  The  times  of  holding  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees 

during  the  year  and  the  resolutions  iidopted  at  such 

meetings, 
(i)  Particulars  of  the  real  and  personal  property  held  in  the 

district : 

4.  The  treasurer's  statement  showing — 

(a)  The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  district  from  all 

sources  during  the  year,  with  particulars  ; 

(b)  The  amounts  accruing  to  the  school  district  funds  of  the 

past  year  on  account  of  Government  grants ; 

(c)  The  aniQunt  of  money  due  to  the  district  from  all  sources, 

>vith  particulars ; 

(d)  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  district  during 

the  year,  with  the  particulars  of  payment ; 

(e)  The  amounts,  if  any,  due  by  the  district,  to  whom  due  and 

the  tenns  and  times  of  payment ; 

•S.  The  auditor  s  report. 
,.   O.  Such  further  sUitement  in  relation   to  the  aftairs    of  the 
^^l»rict  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

^  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meetmg  or 

^26.  2  u  2 
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tor  tho  election  of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  or  to  be  nouiinatod  as 
trustee  in  any  school  district,  who  has  not  paid  all  taxes  in  arr^r 
due  by  him  to  such  district.) 

e.  Union  of  Public  and  Separate  School  DiMrtcts. 

If  in  any  area  there  exist  a  public  school  district  and  a  separate 
school  district,  and  it  is  resolved  by  tho  ratepayers  of  each  of  such 
school  districts,  at  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  ratepayers  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  suc*h  districts  should  be  disorganised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
union  of  the  same,  and  the  erection  of  the  area  into  a  public  school 
district,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  PubUc  Instruction  may 
order  the  disorganisation  of  such  existing  districts,  and  order  the 
erection  of  their  are^  into  a  public  school  district  with  such  name 
as  he  may  decide  uj^on :  and  thereafter  the  said  chairman  may 
make  such  orders,  provisions,  and  appointments  jis  to  him  shall 
appear  proper  for  the  completion  of  such  disorganisation  and  the 
erection  of  the  public  school  district,  and  as  to  all  matters 
incident  thereto  and  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  same  as  :i  public  school  district,  and  for  the  adjust- 
ment, aiTangement,  and  winding  up  of  all  the  affairs  of  such 
disorganised  districts,  and  for  the  settlement  of  their  liabilities 
and  disposition  of  theil*  assets. 

Provided  that,  unless  the  liabilities  of  such  disorganised 
districts  are  not  otherwise  liquidate<l,  the  same  shall  be  assumed 
by  and  imposed  upon  such  newly-created  district,  and  any  deben- 
tures issued  by  the  disorganised  districts  or  either  of  them  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  oticct  upon  the  newly  -  established 
district  and  the  property  and  rates  thereof  as  they  had  upon  the 
district  by  which  they  were  resj>ectivel}  issued  and  its  property 
and  rates ;  and  the  trustees  of  such  newly-orgtinised  district  may 
authorise  and  direct  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  rate  or  rates 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  discharging  of  any 
liability  or  debenture  indebtedness  of  a  disorganised  district 
assumed  by  or  imposed  upon  such  new  district. 

/.  Disorganisation  of  ScJtool  Districts. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  declare 
that  on  and  after  a  day  therein  to  be  named  any  school  district 
shall  be  disorganised,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  cease  to  have 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  vested  in  such 
corporations ;  and  upon  any  such  disorganisation  of  a  school 
district  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may 
appoint  one  or  more  j3ersonsas  commissioners  to  adjust  and  settle 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  district ;  and  the  commissioners 
so  appointed  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  and  convert  into  money  all  tho  assets  and  property  of 
sucn  district  and  apply  the  same  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend. 

(Report  for  1808.^ — "  Ten  school  districts  which,  by  reason  ot 
the  settlers  having  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  Territories,  had 
failed  for  years  to  be  in  operation,  have  been  disorganised    The 
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assets  have,  as  fiur  as  possible,  been  realised  and  paid  over  to 
the  creditors  of  the  variotis  districts.  A  liberal  ofitor  was  made 
to  those  holding  unpaid  coupons  against  any  of  these  districts 
for  the  relinquishment  of  their  debenture  clanns  but  it  Avas  not 
generally  accepted." 

(J.   TraMees. 

In  school  districts  other  than  town  school  districts  there  shall 
be  three  trustees,  each  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  imtil  his  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed. 

The  trustees  elected  at  a  first  school  meeting  shall  hold 
office  as  follows : — 

1.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  (or  the 
first  one  nominated  if  no  vote  has  been  taken,  i.e.,  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  nominations  does  not  exceed  the  number  ot 
trustees  to  be  elected)  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and 
including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  second  year 
following  the  election ; 

2.  The  candidate  receiving  the  second  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  second  in  order  of  nomination  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  the  year  following  the  election ; 

3.  The  candidate  receiving  the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
(or  the  third  in  order  of  nomination  if  no  vote  has  been  taken) 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  and  including  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  following  the  election. 

The  persons  quahfied  to  be  elected  trustees  shall  be  actual 
resident  ratepayers  within  the  district,  able  to  read  and  write. 
No  trustee  shall  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district  in 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  school 
district  to — 

1.  Elect  a  chairman  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  school 
meeting  in  each  year ; 

2.  Select  and  acquire  a  school  site,  which   shall  ho  in  the 
<5entre  of  the  district  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  situation  of  the 
*(>ad-aIlowances  and  the  securing  of  a  drj-,  healthy,  and  suitable 
'oeation  will  permit.     In  the  event  of  it  not  bemg  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  school  house  located  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
^he  school  district  the  trustees  may  locate  it  elsewhere  within 
^'^3  district  upon  receiving  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
^c^imcil  of  Public  Instruction  to  such  location  ; 

I^vided  that  in  town  school  districts  the  trustees  may  select 
*^*<5h  site  as  in  their  judgment  is  desirable,  subject  to  ratification 
^^    the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  debentures  being  issued. 

S.  Engage  a  qualified  teacher  or  teachers  on  such  terms  as  the 
"  may  deem  expedient,  the  contract  for  which  shall  be  in 
^''^^ting,  and  a  certihed  copy  of  such  contract  shall  be  at  once 
^^^^"vraraod  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instniction. 

4.  Forthwith  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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the  appointnient,  resignation,  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  district,  and  in  the  case  of  dismissal  the  reason 
for  such  dismissid ; 

5.  To  take  possession  and  to  have  the  custrxly  and  safe  keepimj 
of  all  school  property  which  has  been  acquired  or  given  for  all 
school  purposes  to  their  district ; 

6.  Do  whatever  they  may  jud^e  expedient  with  regard  to 
building,  repairing,  renting,  warmmg,  furnishing,  and  keepmg 
in  order  the  school  houses  in  their  district,  their  furniture  and 
appendages,  and  the  school  lands  and  inclosures  held  by  them, 
and  for  procuring  apparatus  and  school  books  for  their  school ; 

7.  Make  such  assessments  on  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  district  and  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
all  lawful  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the  school  district  for  the 
year  or  that  part  thereof  for  which  such  taxes  are  required  to 
be  levied  ; 

8.  Suspend  or  expel  any  pupil  whose  habitual  conduct  or 
condition  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  other  pupils; 

9.  Keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  signea  lor  each  sitting 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  see  that  true  accounts  both 
of  the  school  and  district  are  kept,  and  the  affairs  of  the  district 
generally  are  conducted  in  due  order  and  with  due  regard  to 
efficiency  and  economy ;  the  accounts  shall  at  all  reasonable 
hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  school 
district ; 

10.  Select  and  provide  for  all  such  reference  books  for  the  use 
of  pupils,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

11.  Provide  free  of  cost  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district  books 
ami  slates  for  the  use  of  those  children  attending  school  whose 
parents  cannot  artbrd  to  procure  the  necessary  books  and  slates 
for  them ; 

12.  Provide,  when  deemed  expedient,  a  suitable  hbmry  for  the 
school ; 

13.  See  that  all  the  reports  required  by  the  regulations  are 
duly  submitted  without  delay  ; 

14.  Call  special  meetings  for  any  purpose  whatever  when 
recpiircd  to  do  so  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  or,  in 
town  school  districts,  by  ten  resident  ratepayers,  or,  in  other 
school  districts,  bv  a  luajority  of  the  resident  ratepayers; 

15.  See  that  tlie  law  Avith  reference  to  compulsory  education 
and  truancy  is  carried  out ; 

16.  Provide  wholesome  and  pure  water  for  the  use  of  children 
during  school  hours ; 

17.  Provide  separate  buildings  for  privies  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively.  The  buildings  shall  be  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
schoolhouse,  at  least  ten  feet  apart,  their  entrances  facing  in 
opposite  directions,  or  otherAvise  effectually  screened  from  each 
other. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  may  by  resolution  enter 
into  a  contract  to  have  a  school  house  built  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  S500,  payment  for  which  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
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not  more  than  five  years  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  authorise  the 
chairman  and  treasurer  thereof  to  boiTow  from  any  person  or 
bank  or  corporation  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  the  school  district  until  such  time  as  the 
taxes  levied  thereon  can  be  collected,  or,  in  the  case  of  school 
districts  situated  within  a  numicipaiity  or  partly  within  a 
municipality,  until  such  time  as  the  municipal  council  can  pay 
the  school  taxes  to  the  trustees  ;  such  authorisation  shall  be  by 
bye-law  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Any  person  eligible  and  elected  to  the  office  of  school  tnistee 

who  refuses    to    serve   as    such    shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  320, 

and  his  neglect  or  refusal,  if  resident  at  the  time  within  the 

district,  to  take  declaration  of  office   before   the  first  regular 

meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  construed  as  such  refusiil,  after 

ivrhich  another  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  place ;  but  no 

school  trustee  shall  be  re-elected,  except  by  his  own  consent, 

^luring  the  two  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office. 

Any  person  chosen  as  tnistee  may  resign  with  the  consent, 
expressed  in  writing,  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  but  such 
xesignation  shall  only  take  effect  upon  the  election  of  his 
successor. 

The  Board  of  Tnistees  at  the  first  meeting  in   each  year  Board ^ 
Xippoints  a  secretary,  among  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  answer  Trustees, 
xill  communications  on  school  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may 
"be  directed  by  the  Board,  to  examine  the  records  and  register  of 
Cihe  school  kept  by  the  teacher  and  see  that  they  are  correct,  to 
forward  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  requisite 
eports,  and  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  required 
y  the  Department  or  the   Board   oi  Trustees,  to   keep  and 
joroduce  on  demand  of  an  mspector,  the  minute  books,  papers, 
^^■^counts,  assessment  rolls,  and  other  documents  conimitted  to 
charge. 
TTie  minute  book  and  other  books  of  secretaries  of  all  school 
f^^ords  shall  be  inspected  annually,  and,  if  irregularities  are  found, 
inspector  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Department  of  PubUc 
^ruction  and  shall  make  such  recommendation  to  the  trust-ees 
e  may  deem  necessary. 


.       ^-^ne  of  the  trustees  or  a  teacher  may  be  secretary  of  the  Board, 
^*  •"-    a  teacher  shall  not  l)e  appointed  treasurer. 


le  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  shall  within  one 
h.  of  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  school  notify  theDepart- 
it  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  opening  of  such  school  ana  the 
-J,     — -^tication  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  and  the  amount 
"^Xie  salary  or  salaries  paid. 
"P^  'XTie  secretary  of  every  Board  of  Trustees  shall  forward  to  the 
^^'t^artmont  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in 
?*^^^ix  year  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  school  shall  open)  a  report 
XMg  the  following  information,  namely  : 

(a)  Name  of  teacher ; 
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(b)  Class  of  certiticatc  held  by  each  teacher  and  the  date 

thereof ; 

(c)  Salary  paid  each  teacher  per  month ; 

((/)  Number  of  children  attending  school  (per  register) ; 
(e)  If  school  open  for  the  whole  year  or  for  only  certain 
months  during  sunmier,  naming  the  months  during 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep  school  open, 
reasurerof       ^^y  resolution  of  the  Board  one  of  its   members  may,   with 
Mtrd  of        his  consent,  be  appointed  treasurer  of  the  district  for  the  whole 
k'Q^tees.       QY  part  of  the  term  \pv  which  he  was  elected  trustee.     During 
his  serv'ice  as  treasurer  he  receives  remuneration,  but  the  trea- 
surer may  be  a  responsible  person  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
the  purpose,  but  not  belonging  to  the  feoard. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect,  receive,  and 
account  for,  all  school  moneys,  whether  derived  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  education  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  he  is  trciisurer ;  and  to  distribute  such  moneys  in 
the  manner  dire(;ted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  siuue  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees :  and  he  shall  give  and  take  receipts  for  all 
moneys  so  received  and  jmid  out  by  nim,  and  shall  produce,  when 
called  for  by  the  trustees,  auditor,  or  other  competent  authority, 
all  lx)oks,  piijxn's,  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and 
shall  hand  over  the  same  to  the  trustees  or  any  person  named 
by  them  upon  his  ceasing  to  hold  ottice. 

The  treiisurer  of  eveiy  school  district  shall  at  the  end  of  each 
term  furnish  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  solemn 
declaration  giving  the  information  required  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  grants  payable  to  eacn  school  in  such  school 
district.  In  any  term  dunng  which  any  school  in  such  school 
district  has  not  been  kept  open,  the  treasurer  shall  fiimish  a 
copy  of  the  return  with  a  notificiition  to  that  effect  written  upon 
its  tace.     See  beloAv. 

The  treasurer  of  every  school  district  shall  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  state- 
ment showing  the  cash  receipts  and  expenditure,  amounts  due  to 
and  by  the  district,  particulars  of  the  assessment,  assets  of  district, 
cost  of  land  and  buddings,  together  Avith  the  auditor's  report.* 

The  account  books  of  treasurers  of  all  school  boards  shall  be 
inspected  annually,  and  the  inspector  shall  have  power  to  call  for 
all  vouchers,  receipts,  auditor's  reports,  statements  of  accounts,  and 
assessment  rolls.  Any  irregidarities  shall  be  reported  to  the 
trustees  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Any  tnistee,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  school  district  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  discharge  any  duty  assi^cd  to  him  shall  for  each 
offence  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceedmg$50;  and  any  trustee 
who,  after  ceasing  to  hold  office,  detains  any  money,  book,  paper, 
or  thing  belonging  to  the  school  district,  shall  thereby  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  §100  for  each  day  of  such  wrongful 
detention.  Any  returning  offi'cer  of  any  school  district  or  pro- 
posed school  district  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  prejudice 
the  result  of  any  votmg  by  preventing  votes  from  being  taken, 

*  See  Mow,  Set'tion  V.,  r/. 
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taking  unlawful  votes,  altering  returns,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $100.  Should  the 
trustees  of  any  school  district  wilfully  contract  liabilities  in  the 
name  of  the  district  greater  than  are  allowed  to  be  contracted, 
such  sum  or  sums  may  be  recovered  from  them  as  a  debt  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  prescribed  fonn  for  the  treasurer's  return  gives  the  best  Trea 
siunmary  of  the  functions  he  exercises  in  a  school  district.  ™^^* 

Treasurer's  Return  for  Term  Ending  1 

I,  treasurer  of  School  District  No. 

of  the  North- West  Territories  do  solemnly  declare  as  follows  : — 


1.  That  the  name  of  the  teacher  in  the 

department  of  the  above  school  district  is      -        -        - 

21  That  the  class  of  certificate  granted  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  N.W.T.,        he  holds  is  - 

3.  That  the  salary  paid  to  h  per  is      -        -        . 

^»  That  the  amount  of  salary  earned  by  h  during  the 
term  was 

^.  That  the  amount  of  salary  due  h  at  the  end  of  the 
term  was 

O.  That  the  names  of  previous  teachers  (if  any)  in  the  said 
department  to  whom  salary  is  stUl  due  and  the  amounts 
so  due,  are 

7-    Tliat  I  have  examined  the  sch(K>l  i-egister  and  find  : 

(a)  That  the  department  was  opened  for  the  current 
year  on 

(6)  That  the  department  was  open  for  the  term  on 

(e)  That  the  department  was  closed  during  the  tenn 

from 

until 

i^d)  That  the  number  of  legally  authorised  teaching 
days  the  school  was  thus  closed  was 

<«)  That  the  reason  for  so  closing  the  school  was   - 
(Medical  certificate  if  any  attached  hereto.) 

C/)  That  the  department  was  closed  for  the  term  on     - 

^)  That  the  number  of  legally  authorised  teaching 
days  during  the  term  on  which  the  department  was 
open  was 

CA)  That  the  annexed  abstract  from  the  school  register 
as  prepared  by  the  teacher  of  this  department  and 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  with  their  namas, 
ages,  sexes,  and  school  standing,  the  pupils  who 
have  removed  from  the  district  or  have  died  during 
the  year,  the  pupils  who  have  been  absent  all  tenn 
with  the  reason  therefor,  the  pupils  who  have  Ijeen 
in  attendance  during  the  tenn  with  their  aggregate 
and  average  attendances,  is  correct  in  every  essen- 
tial and  particular  to  the  liest  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 


V 


d  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  true 
Imowing'  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  Pnd  eOect  as  if  made  luider  oath  and 
"^»"iitue  of  "The  Canada  Evidence  Act,  1893." 


^Vi 


before  me  at 


^ 


1 


10 


day  \  Ti 

J      P.O.  address  : 


CD. 
Treasurer. 
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III. — Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  iti  regard  to  the 
number  of  school  districts  and  schools,  pupils  enrolled,  attendance, 
etc.,  for  the  year  ending  on  December  31, 1898. 

a.  School  Distrirts. 


Assiniboia, 


Public  school  tlistricts 
Protestant  separate  school  districts    - 
Roman  Catholic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  dLstricts 


Albertn. 


Public  school  districts         -        - 
Protestant  separate  school  distiicts    - 
Roman  Catholic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  districts 


Saskatchewan, 

Public  school  districts         -        - 
Protestant  separate  school  districts    - 
Roman  Catholic  public  school  districts 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school  districts 


Unorganised  school  districts  participating    in 
grants 


143 

0 

15 


5 


163 


45 

1 

18 

2 

—  66 

523 


In  Operation. 


244 
o 

9 
1 
256 


114 

0 
10 

5 
129 


32 

1 

7 

1 

41 

426 

3 
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h.  Schools. 

(1)  Number  of  school  districts  in  op^ratum  - 

(Increase  for  the  year  1S98,  32) 

(2)  Number  of  new  school  districts  proclaimed 


Total 


42G 
22 

448* 


^  At  the  close  of  1899,  453  schools  were  in  actual  operation. 


f 
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c.    Pvjnls  EnrolM. 


J-    .Number  of  pupils  enrolled  - 
Increase  for  the  year 


2,178 


16,754* 


e  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1899  was  18,801,  an  increase  of  2,047. 


d.    PaplU  in  Attendance. 


Xot 


rf.  (1)  Attendance. 

number  of   pupils  attending  school  during 

the  year 

of  bovs     

of  girls 

wli4»  attended  school  less  than  20 

days  during  the  year  - 

who  attended  between    20  and    50 

days,  inclusive    -        -        -        . 

who  attended  between    51  and  100 

days,  inclusive    -        .        -        . 

who  attended  between  101  and  150 

days,  inclusive    -        -        .        . 

who  attended  between  151  and  200 

days,  inclusive    -        -        -        - 

who  attended  between  201  and  the 

whole  year 

of  school  age  who  did  not  attend  at 

all 

^i!^gT^&^^  attendance  of  first  term 

„  „  during  the  second  term 

„  „  for  the  year  - 

Average  attendance  during  the  year 


Increase. 


2,178 

1,228 

950 

—18 

44 

813 

411 

678 

230 

09 


d.  (2)  Classification. 

Clumber  in  Standard  I. ,   Part  1 

I.,    Part  2 


«/ 


»» 


»» 
»» 
»» 
»» 

»» 


IF. 

iir.  .... 
IV.  .... 
V. 

Vr."  High  School  stand." 

vrr.  Do. 

vur.         Do. 


Increase. 

661 

338 

351 

219 

416 

124 

23 

45 

1 


otal  number  in  all  Standards  - 


2,178 


Total. 


16,754 
8,694 
8,060 

1,797 

3,015 

4,928 

3,622 

2,775 

617 

190 

806,879 

730,492 

1.537,371 

8,826  •64* 


Total. 


4,710 

2,924 

3,193 

3,105 

1,782 

638 

221 

153 

28 


16,754 


*  In  1899  the  daily  average  attendance  was  9.415. 
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d,  (3)  Cmnparative  Statement  i^espectitig  Attendance  and  Clasinfication, 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


i» 


»» 


»» 


»/ 


»» 


Number  of  yupils  on  register 
of  Doys  -        - 
of  girw  -        -        -        - 
M'bo  attended  less  than 

todays 
who  attended   between 

21  and  50  days    - 
who   attendedf  between 

51  and  100  days  - 
who  attended   between 

101  and  150  davs 
who  attended    between 

151  and  200  days 
who  attended   between 
201  and  the  whole  year 
who  did  not  attend  any 
school  during  the  year 
Aggregate  attendance  during  first 
term 
attendance        during 

second  tenn 
attendance     for     the 
whole  year 
Daily  average  attendance  during 
the  year        .        -        -        - 

• 

Total  number  in  First    Standard, 

Part  I. 
First    Standard, 
Part  II.      - 
Second  Standard 
Third  Standard - 
Fourth  Standard 
Fifth  Standard  - 
♦Sixth  Standard  - 
♦Seventh  Standard 
♦Eighth  Standard 


»» 


a 


»♦ 


Total  number  in  all  Standards 


Ihiblic. 


14  970t 
7,812 
7,158 

1,602 

2,728 

4,415 

3,307 

2,461 

459 

146 

730,716 

653,679 

1,384,395 

7,925-43 

3,950 

2,553 

2,876 

2,893 

1,684 

614 

219 

153 

28 


14,970 


*1 


s 


.^1 


l,045t 

RiXA 

479 

115 

190 

293 

181 

171 

95 

37 

47,680 

42,644 

90,324 

54d'42 

469 

247 

197 

91 

38 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1,045 


■So 
o  S^ 


739t 

316 

42:1 

80 

99 

220 

134 

143 

64 

7 

28,483 

34,168 

62,651 

351-79 

291 

124 

120 

121 

60 

22 

1 

0 

0 


739 


Total. 


16,754t 
8,694 
8,060 

1,797 

[3,015 

4,928 

3,622 

2,775 

617 

190 

806,879 

730,492 

1,547,271 

8,826-64 

4.710 

2,924 

3,t»S 

3,106 

1,782 

638 

221 

153 

28 


16,754 


♦  Total  number  in  High  School  Standards  (vL,  viL,  'vm,)  ^  P^hlic^  400; 
Roman  Catholic  PubliCy  1 ;  Roman  Catholic  Separate,  1  ;  tottii,  402. 

t  The  corresponding  figures  for  1899  are  16,825  pupils  in  Public  Schools,  1,092 
n  Roman  Catnolic  PubJic  Schools,  884  in  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 
toUl,  18,801. 
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(e.)  SuuMiary  of  the  Eduraliomil  Statistii\i  of  the  Sorth-Wcst  Tcrritorivs 
since  19&,  when  the  inanagemcnt  of  the  scnooU  was  vested  in  a  Board  of 
£dueation. 


Year. 

Schooli5  in 
Operation. 

Pupils  Eurollcnl. 

Teachers 
Eaiploye<l. 

Expenditure  by 

the  Le^rinlative 

Aftseuibly. 

1886 

76 

2,553 

■ 
84 

$ 

8,908 

1887 

111 

3,144 

125 

30,897 

1888 

131 

3,453 

150 

44,547 

1889 

164 

4,574 

183 

56,984 

189Q 

195 

5,398 

224 

•    85,002 

1891 

213 

5,652 

248 

129,^)42 

1892 

249 

6,170 

295 

121,056 

1893 

262 

8,214 

:W7 

106,578 

1894 

300 

10.721 

353 

113,999 

1895 

341 

11,972 

401 

112,182 

1H96 

366 

12,796 

433 

126,218 

1«97 

394 

14,576 

457 

121,457 

1S98 

426 

16,754 

483 

13.3,642 

1SC9 

453 

18,801 

543 

142,455 

c 
a. 


IV. — Attendance  Laws  and  Truancy. 

In  every  school  district  where  there  are  at  least   fifteen 
ren  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  resident  within  Length  cif 
ius  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  house  it  shall  be  time  dnr  i 
ulsory  for  the  trustees  of  such  district  to  keep  the  school  ^J>»chSch( 

^      »        .■%         ^     1  are  open. 

•  during  the  whole  ^'ear. 
every  school  district  where  there  are  at  least  ten*  children 
"^v^^en  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  years  it  shall  bo 
^^^^^*^  j>ulsory  for  the  trustees  of  such  school  district  to  have  their 
*^o<d1  in  operation  at  least  six  months  in  every  year. 
"-      Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  resident  in  a  school 

"ct  having  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  agos  penaltits. 

iren  years  and  twelve  years  inclusive  shall  be  required  to 

such  child  or  children  to  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 

n  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  time 

be  consecutive ;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person 

^oes  not  provide  that  every  such  child  under  his  or  her 

^^      -    ^hall  attend  school  or  be  otherwise  educated  shall  be  subject 

*       c  penalties  provided  by  law. 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  every  school  district,  or 
person  authorised  by  them,  after  being  notified    that  any 


of 


^v. .  —  ^jC,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
^^*^ren  neglects  or  violates  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
•  ^^^on,  to  make  complaint  of  such  neglect  or  violation  t^  a 
^  ^^icse  of  the  peace ;  and  the  person  complained  against  shall,  on 
£v  ^^Oaary  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
^|£  ^Vi©  first  offence  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent 


oflB 


^»^ce. 


ises. 
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sonable        c*.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  ascertain 
"""  as  far  as  may  be  the  circumstances  of  any  party  complained  of  for 

not  sending  his  or  her  child  or  children  to  school  or  otherwise 
educating  him  or  them,  and  he  shall  accept  any  of  the  following 
as  a  rciisonable  excuse  : — 

1.  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  in  some  other  satisfac- 
tory manner ; 

2.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness  or  any  ima voidable  cause ; 

3.  That  there  is  no  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  a  distance  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  miles,  measured 
according  to  the  nearest  passable  road  from  the  residence  of 
such  child ; 

4.  That  such  child  has  rwiched  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
siune  or  of  a  grciiter  degree  than  that  to  be  attained  in  the  school 
of  the  school  district  within  which  such  child  resides; 

5.  That  such  parent  or  guardian  was  not  able  by  reason  of 
poverty  to  clothe  such  child  properlv,  or  that  such  child's  bodily 
or  mental  condition  has  been  sucK  as  to  prevent  his  or  her 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period 
required. 

mcy  and      d.  The  trustees  of  each  school   may  appoint  a  truant  officer 

^t  who  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers ;  and  the  trustees  shall 

^^'  have  authority  to  make  regulations  for  the  direction  of  such 

officer  in  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  as  they  may  deem 

expedient,  provided  such  regulations  have  been  approved  by  the 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  pereon  having  the  legal 
charge  of  any  child  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  child 
to  attend  some  school  within  five  days  after  being  notified,  the 
truant  officer  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  complaint 
against  such  pei-son  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  juris- 
diction in  the  school  district ;  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1  and  costs  for  the  first 
offence,  and  double  that  penalty  for  each  subsequent  oftenca 

N(JTE. — The  above  provisions  do  not  apply  in  country  school 
districts  to  children  residing  more  than  one  mile  from  the  school- 
house. 

>1  Hours,  e.  School  shall  be  held  between  nine  o'clock  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  half-past  one  and  four  in  the  afternoon  o 
every  day,  standard  time,  not  inrjluding  Satimlays,  Sundays,  o 
statutory  holidays ;  but  the  school  trustees  may  alter  or  shorten^^- 
the  school  hours  upon  receiving  the  permission  of  the  chairmai^rJ 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon shall  be  allowed. 

The  school  year  shall  be^in  on  Januar}'^  1  and  end  o; 
December  31,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  terms,  ending  oi 
June  30  and  December  31. 
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In  all  schools  open  during  the  whole  year  there  shall  be  seven 
weeks'  holiday,  of  which  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  shall 
be  given  in  summer,  and  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  in 
winter,  to  be  apportioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  various  boards 
of  school  trustees.  The  summer  holidays  shall  fall  between  July 
2  and  August  31,  and  the  winter  holidays  shall  commence  on 
December  24  in  all  schools. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  open 
during^  the  whole  year  may  allow  two  weeks*  additional  holidays. 

/  The  total  number  of  school  days  In  each  year  for  which  Perio.l  foi 
grants  mav  become  payable  is  210,  and  most  yearly  schools  are  wliichGiv 
open  for  that  period.     The  summer  or  short  term  schools  are  *^^  ^*^  * 
open  for  periods  rangincr  from  six  to  nine  months. 

ff.  (From  the  Report  for  1898.) — 'The  average  length  of  the  Uemarkti 
school  year  1898  for  all  schools  was  159  days  ;  according  to  the  ^^'flSo*" 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  it  ^" 
was  140  days  for  the  entire  United  Stjites.  The  average  attendance 
was  52  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment ;  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario  it 
was   56   per  cent.     Far  too  many  pupils   fail    to   take   proper 
advantage  of  the  schools  provided  lor  them.     Rather  less  than 
36  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  under  instruction  for  over  100 
days  in  the  year  1898. 

"  It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  present  fixed  grant  should 
not  be  reduced  and  the  variable  grant  on  attendance  increased  to 
:such  an  extent  as  to  induce  trustees,  ratepayers,  and  teachers, 
from  the  monetary  if  no  higher  reason,  to  make  much  greater 
^flforts  than  many  of  them  now  do  to  secure  an  improved 
attendance.  The  energy  that  can  be  put  forth  in  this  respect  is 
shown  when  the  attendance  in  small  schools  comes  near  the 
xninimura  for  which  gi*ants  are  payable.  The  activity  displayed 
then,  if  kept  up  during  the  year,  would  produce  a  great  gain  in 
attendance  ana  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  usefulness  of 
t:he  school  through  the  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction 
^hus  rendered  possible. 

"  When  the  Assembly  provides  a  large  fixed  grant  and  a  liberal 
"Variable  grant,  and  the  people  a  local  tax  to  supply  schools  it 
"\¥ould  seem  wise  to  take  a  further  step  and  see  that  such 
vantage  was  taken  of  this  provision  as  would  accomplish  the 
nd  in  view.  The  power  that  creates  the  necessary  institution 
,nd  furnishes  the  needed  funds  should  wield  the  required 
^^oercive  authority.  If,  when  the  schools  are  opened  and  their 
^Dost  provided  for,  many  of  the  children  attend  but  half  time, 
"Wiere  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  power,  but  there 
is  a  loss  of  intelligence  that  will  count  against  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  civic  and  industrial  future  of  the  nation. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  relation  of  intelligence  to 
naming  power  is  sufficiently  appreciated  and  whether  it  is 
:^ealisea  that  education  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  national 
investment. 

"  To  increase  the  average  length  of  our  school  year  and  the 
average  attendance  of  our  pupils,  and  therefore  their  average 
intelhgence,  is  to  increase  the  industrial  and  political  power  of  the 
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next  generation.     The  discovery  of  some  influence  potent  enough 
to  bring  about  this  mcrease  is  a  present  need. 

"  The  small  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  many  of  the 
schools  and  the  consequent  incrc4used  cost  of  their  eclucation 
continues  to  enga^^e  attention.  There  arc  schools  within  a  few 
miles  of  Regina,  Qu  'Appelle,  Indian  Head,  Wolseley,  and  such 
towns,  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ten  children  and 
a  school  year  of  only  seven  months.  If  these  children  were  con- 
voyed to  the  town  schools,  they  would  have  a  full  ye^ir\s  schooling, 
and  the  cost,  including  their  daily  transportation,  would  not  Ik» 
greater  than  it  now  is.  Their  attendance  would  be  more  retfidar 
and,  generally,  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  bt^ter  buildings, 
better  classiflcation,  and  better  t(u\ching.  The  consolidation  of 
weak  schools  in  outlying  districts  might  follow  later  where 
physical  conditions  were  favourable.  There  would  always  remain 
certiiin  areas  in  which  this  would  not  be  feasible." 

V. — Cost  of  EnrcATiox. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  Lfyl^Uitive  fjranttf,  hy  local  taxation, 
and  hy  schcMtl  fees. 

a.  Legislative  Grants 

The  Leyislatlve  grants  are  fixed  by  Ordinance,  and  the 
following  are  the  provisions  governing  them  : — 

(i.)  There  shall  be  paid  from  and  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  schools  ^night  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  teachers*  institutes  excepted)  an  amount 
to  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  .school  having  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 

six  pupils  for  the  days  during  which  it  has  been  open  in 
any  term,  a  sum  of  J?^1.40  for  each  day  the  school 
isoj)en  :  Provided  that  the  total  number  of  days  in  each 
year  for  which  gmnts  may  brctome  jjayable  "shall  not 
exceed  210 ; 

(2)  For  every  pupil  in  average  daily  att^nidance  an  addi- 

tional amount  of  $1.50  (six  shillings)  per  school  year 
of  210  days; 

(3)  To  each  school  where  a  tea(*.her  is  employed  who  holds  a 

first-class  professional  certificate  the  sum  of  20  cents 
for  each  (lay  (not  exceeding?  210)  in  the  year  such 
teacher  is  actually  engaged  m  teaching ;  and  to  each 
school  where  a  teacher  holding  a  second-class  certificate 
is  so  employed,  the  .sum  of  10  cents  for  each  da}'  (not 
excee<ling  210)  in  the  year  such  teacher  is  actually 
engaged  in  teaching ; 

(4)  To  each  school  attaining  a  minimum  grading  upon  the 

reports  of  its  inspection,  as  prestjribed  by  the  Council  ot 
Public  Instruction,  on  its  eiiicicncy  in  respect  to  build- 
ings, etiuipment,  govcrmneut,  and  progress,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  15  cents  nor  less  than  5  cents  may  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  such  grading,  for  each  tlay  (not  exceeding  210) 
on  which  the  school  has  been  kept  open  during  the  year 
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(5)  To  any  High  School  complying  with  the  regulations  of 

the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  special  grant  ot 

seventy-five  dollars  (about  £17)  per  term ; 

Provided,  that  in  case  the  sum  of  the  grants  to  be  paid  in  any 

term  imder  (a),  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  exceed  70  peV 

cent  of  the  salary  actually  earned  by  the  teacher  during  that 

term,  the  amount  of  the  grant  under  these  subsections  shall  Ix) 

reduced   to   the  amount   of  the  Siiid    70   i)cr  cent,   of  salary 

paid; 

(ii.)  Provided  further,  that  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  Dates  of 

the  amounts  earned  under  (ct),  (&),  and  (r)  of  this  section  at  the  P*y"*®"*^- 

end  of  the  terms  closing  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jime  and  the 

thirty-first  day  of  December,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed 

by  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  the  grant  earned  by 

any  school  under  clause  (d )  shall  be  paid  only  with  the  last 

payment  of  the  year ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  schools  that  are  only  open  during  a 

portion  of  the  year  payment  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the 

amounts  earned  under  clauses  (ct),  (6),  and  (c)  as  soon  as   the 

school  closes  for  the  year,  on  receipt  of  the  return  prescribed  by 

the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 

Provided   further,    that   in    schools    where   more    than  one 

teacher  is  employed,  each  department  shall  rank  as  a  school  under 

the  provisions  of  clauses  (a)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  when  the 

average  attendance   of  the  whole  school  shall   equal  at   least 

twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher  employed ;  but  no  board  of  trustees 

shall  engage  an  assistant  teacher  (expecting  Government  aid  on 

that  account)  without  having  given  the  Department  of  Public 

Jnstmction  at  least  three  months*  notice  of  their  intention  to  do 

^so  and  having  received  its  approval  ; 

Provided  that  the  amounts  shown  in  the  treasurer's  return  to 

be   due  to  any  teacher  or  teachers  shall  be  paid  direct  to  such 

^o^Lcher  or  teachers,  and  proportionately  to  the  extent  of  the 

nt 

-Any  school  that  has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  absence  of 

E5  teacher  in  attending  a  teachers'  institute  shall  be  entitled  to 

'i      grants  as  if  the  school  had  been  actually  in  operation  during 

h  period.     For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  jjrant  for  such 

ioa  the  average  attendance  for  the  week  preceding  the  closing 

he  school  shall  be  taken  as  the  actual  attendance  during  the 

iod  the  school  remains  closed  from  this  ciiuse. 

pon  special  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 

ction  payment  of  a  special  grant  may  be  made  to  any  school, 

^ther  organised  or  riot,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the 

^•rritories. 

^^^Thatever  additional  sums  may  be  necossiiry  for  the  conduct  of 

school  are  raised  by  local  Uixation. 

lie  daily  average  attendance  shall  be  computed  by  dividing 

aggrejmte  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  a  term  by  the  total 

^Oftber  of  days  in  such  tenn  in  which  the  school  was  Kept  open. 

^iil)  If  a  school  has  been  closed  by  the  written  order  of  a  duly  AUowanc 

lificd  meclical   practitioner    on  account  of  the  pjo valence  •f^^'^n^^^ 

^  ^       ^  .        disease* 
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within  the  district  of  any  disease,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  rubnc  Instruction,  pay  grants  in  respect  of  such  days 
as  the  school  has  been  closed,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  grants  be 
paid  for  more  tlian  thirty  days  in  the  calendar  year. 

If,  on  account  oi  the  prevalence  of  any  disease  in  the  district, 
the  average  daily  attendance  falls  below  the  number  requisite  to 
earn  the  grants,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  pay  the  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  attendance 
for  such  term. 

New  districts  shall  only  become  entitled  to  Government  aid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  school  term  following  the  Order  in  Council 
for  their  erection. 

Any  school  the  officers  of  which  shall  allow  such  school  to  be 
taught  or  conducted  in  violation  of  the  regidations  of  the  Council 
of  rublic  Instruction  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  grants  to  aid  the  schools  of  the 
Territories,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation  such 
grants  may  be  withheld. 

h.  Local  Taxation. 

seBsment.  (i)  Where  a  school  district  is  situated  within  a  municipality  the 
trustees  may,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  final  revision  of  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  mimicipality,  make  a  demand  on  the 
coimcil  of  such  municipality  for  the  sum  required  for  school 
purposes  for  the  then  current  year ;  but  such  sums  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  (1^  cents  per 
dollar)  accorcling  to  the  last  revised  assessment  roll,  on  the 
property  liable  to  assessment  in  such  school  district  for  ordinary 
school  purposes,  with  such  additional  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  any  debenture  indebtedness  that  may  have  been  incurred 
and  may  be  coming  due. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district  the  whole  or  any  portion  of^ 
which   is  situated  within  a  municipality,  may  demand  of  th^« 
council  of  the  mimicipality  that  the  amount  for  which  the  schooL 
district  (or  the  part  thereof  situated  within  the  municipality)  i 
liable  lor  school  purposes  shall  be  imposed  and  collected  by  th 
municipality ;  and  the  lands  and  property  of  persons  liable  for  sue 
amounts  shall  be  assessed,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected, 
other  rates  by  the  nmnicipalitv. 

If  the  amount  collectea  falls  short  of.  the  sum  required,  th 
council  may  direct  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  any  funC^ 
belonging  to  the  mmiicipality  except  sinking  funds. 

If  tnere  be  no  unappropriated  lunds  the  deficiency  may  b-^ 
deducted  from  the  sums  estimated  as  required  or  from  an^  -* 
one  or  more  of  them  but  not  from  the  estimates  supplied  by  t' ' 
school  trustees. 

Should    the    amount    collected    exceed    the    estimates; 
sum  in  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  wb 
board. 
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In  cases  where  the  amount  collected  luis  been  on  account  of 
some  special  purpose  and  is  not  required  for  such  purpose,  it 
shall  form  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  municipality. 

(ii.)  In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  esta-  Protestant 
blished,  when  property  owned  by  a  Protestant  is  occupied  by  a  p"^J^™* 
Roman  Catholic  and  vice  versd,  the  tenant  in  such  cases  shall  only    *   ^  *^' 
be  assessed  for  the  amount  of  property  he  owns  whether  real  or 
personal,  but  the  school  taxes  snail  in  all  cases  (whether  or  not 
the  same  has  been  or  is  stipulated  to  the  contrary  in  any  deed, 
contract,  or  lease)  be  paid  m  the  school  district  to  which  such 
owner  is  a  ratepayer. 

In  cases  where  separate  school  districts  have  been  established, 

whenever  property   is  held   by  two  or  more  persons  as  joint 

tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  the  holders  of  sucn  property  being 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  they  shall  be  deemed   and 

held  accountable  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  an  amount  of  taxes 

in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  premise^s;    and  such  taxes 

Bhtill  be  paid  to  the  school  district  of  which  they  are  ratepayers. 

A  company  may  by  notice  to  the  secretary  treasurer  of  any 

municipality  wherein  a  separate  school  district  is  either  wholly 

or  in  part  situated,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 

cDf  any  school  district   in   which   a  separate   school  has   been 

Cistablished,  reauire  any  part  of  the  rciil  property  of  which  such 

ciompany  is  eitner  the  owner  and  occupant  or  the  tenant,  and 

^ny  part  of  the  personal  property  (if  any)  of  such  company, 

liable  to  assessment,  to  be  assessed  for  the   purposes   of  said 

j^eparate  school ;   and  the  proper  assessor  shall  thereupon  enter 

^&aid  company  as  a  separate  scnool  supporter  in  the  assessment 

uroll  in  respect  of  the  property  specially  designated. 

Providea  always  that  the  share  or  portion  of  the  property  of 
«^ny  company  assessed  in  any  municipality  or  in  any  school 
ciistrict  for  separate  school  purposes  under  the  above  provi- 
sions shall  bear  the  same  ratio  and  proportion  to  the  whole 
;^roperty  of  the  company  assessable  within  the  municipality  or 
^achool  district  as  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the  shares  or  stock 
^:3f  the  company  (so  far  as  the  same  are  held  and  possessed  by 
^persons  who  are  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  as  the  case  may 
^Dc)  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  paid  or  partly  paid-up 
shares  or  stock  of  the  company. 

If  a  school  district  be  situated  partly  within  two  or  more 
%iiinicipal  corporations,  then  the  Board  of  Tnistees  may  make  a 
^eniana  upon  each  of  such  corporations  for  that  proportion  of 
Xj[ie  amount  of  money  required  by  such  district  which  may  justly 
Idb  demanded  by  such  district  according  to  the  amount  of 
j>roperty  included  within  the  limits  of  the  district  and  situated 
"Vritnin  the  limits  of  such  municipality;  or  the  trustees  may 
t*hemselves  or  by  means  of  an  assessor  levy  an  assessment. 

(iii)  The  trustees  of  any  school  district  or  an  assessor  whom  AsaesBme] 
t;hey  may  appoint,  as  soon  as  may  be  in  each  year,  shall  prepare  ^''• 
^n  aasess^nent  roll  for  the  school  district  or  for  that  part  of  the 
cSlstrict  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  any  municipality,  m 
"which  shall  be  set  down,  according  to  the  best  information  to  be 
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had,  a  list  of  all  the  property  taxable  for  their  school  in  the 
district,  with  the  names  of  tne  occupants  and  owners  if  such 
can  be  procured ;  and  such  list  shall  contain  the  following 
information — 

1.  Name  of  occupant  or  person  in  possession  (if  there  be  no 
occupant  a  statement  to  that  effect) : 

(a)  Religion  of  occupant  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant) ; 

(6)  Sex ; 

(c)  Age; 

(d)  Occupation; 

(e)  Place  of  residence. 

2.  Name  of  owner  if  it  can  be  ascertained  (if  owner's  name 
bo  unknown  such  particulars  concerning  ownership  as  may  be 
known) : 

(a)  Religion  of  owner  (whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant); 

(6)  Sex ; 

(c)  Age; 

(d)  Occupation ; 

(e)  Place  of  residence  and  post  office  address. 

3.  Description  of  real  property  in  occupation  of  each  person : 

(a)  Part  and  number  of  section,  township,  range,  and  meri- 
dian, or  number  and  description  of  lot  in  special  survey, 
or  number  of  lot  or  house  or  other  particulars  of  each 
parcel ; 

(h)  Improvements  in  cultivated  lands  (giving  area)  and 
buildings  on  each  parcel ; 

(c)  Area  in  acres  or  the  number  of  feet  frontage  of  each 

parcel ; 

(d)  Value  of  each  parcel ; 

(e)  Total  value  of  real  property. 

4.  Dascription  of  taxable  personal  property : 

(a)  Taxable  personal  property  other  than  income,  with  par- 
ticulars ; 

(6)  Value  of  such  personal  property ; 

(o)  Taxable  income ; 

(d)  Total  value  of  personal  property,  including  taxable 
income. 

5.  ToIaI  value  of  taxable,  real,  and  personal  property ; 

mpticnB.       (iv.)  i^ll  real  and  personal  property  situated  within  the  limits 
of  any  stthool  district,  or  income  derived  by  any  person  resident 
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within  the  limits  of  such  district,  and  live  stock  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  a  school  district  for  a  portion  of  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  assessment  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  subject  to  the 
following  provisions  and  exemptions — 

1.  All  property  held  by  Her  Majesty  or  for  the  public  use  of 
the  Government  of  the  Territories  or  specially  exempted  by  the 
ParUament  of  Canada ; 

2.  All  property  held  by  or  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  or  the  property  of  the  Indian  Department ; 

3.  Where  any  property  is  occupied  by  any  person  otherwise 
than  in  an  official  capacity  the  occupant  shall  be  assessed  in 
respect  thereof,  but  the  property  itself  shall  not  be  liable ; 

4.  The  buildings  and  grounds^  to  the  extent  of  two  acres,  of  all 
public  and  separate  schools  and  the  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  same,  being  used  for  school  purposes,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Terri- 
tories ; 

5.  A  building  used  for  church  purposes  and  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose  lor  hire  or  reward,  and  the  lot  or  lots  whereon  it 
stands  not  exceeding  one-half  acre,  except  such  part  as  may 
liave  any  other  biiilumg  thereon ; 

6.  Gaols  and  court  houses  and  the  necessary  land  attached 
t.hereto ; 

7.  Any  land  in  use  as  a  pubUc  cemetery  not  exceeding  twenty- 
:tf  ve  acres ; 

8.  The  books  of  every  pubUc  library ; 

^  9.  The  income  of  a  farmer  derived  from  his  farm  and  the 
^M-ncome  of  merchants,  mechanics,  and  other  persons  derived  from 
^^^apital  Uable  to  taxation. 

The  annual  income  of  any  person  derived  from  his  personal 
^^amings  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  $600. 

10.  Grain,  household  effects  of  every  kind,  books,  and  wearing 
^^lipparel ; 

11.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the 
-^r^nnual  cidtivation  thereof,  together  with  the  growing  crops,  or 
"^oy  reason  of  the  cultivation  of  trees ; 

12.  All  works  constructed,  operated,  and  used  in  connection 
^Xivith  irrigation  ditches  as  well  as  the  ditches  themselves  operated 
'^^nder and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  North-West  Irrtgati^ni 

ct,  1898 ; 

Provided  that  live  stock  which  has  been  assessed  against  the 
^^wner  thereof  in  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides  shall  not 
liable  to  assessment  in  any  other  school  (hstrict. 

A  person  occupying  property  or  deriving  income  not  liable  to 
xation  may  compel  tne  assessor,  on  written  demand,  to  assess 
im  for  such  property  or  income  in  order  that  he  may  hereby  be 
^c^ualified  for  votmg  or  holding  office. 
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Real  and  personal  property  shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual 
cash  value  as  would  be  appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from 
a  solvent  debtor. 

Taxes  may  be  recovered  either  from  owner  or  occupant  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  school  district ;  in  which  case  the  production  of 
the  collector's  roll  or  a  copy  of  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the 
taxes  payable  by  such  person,  certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the 
secretary  of  the  school  district,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  debt, 
iplaints.  (v.)  If  any  ratepayer  within  the  school  district  thinks  that  any 
person  has  been  assessed  too  high  or  too  low  or  has  been  wrongly 
inserted  in  or  omitted  from  the  assessment  roll  or  that  tne 
property  of  any  person  has  been  misdescribed  or  omitted  from 
the  roll  or  that  the  assessmej:it  has  not  been  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  provisions  and  requirements,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  on  his  request  in  writing, 
give  notice  by  post  or  otherwise  to  such  person  and  the  assessor, 
of  the  time  when  the  matter  will  be  tried  by  the  court ;  and  the 
matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  complaints  by  a 
person  assessed. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  post  up  in  some 
convenient  place  within  the  school  district  a  list  of  all  complaints 
made  by  persons  on  their  own  behalf  against  the  asssessor's 
return  and  of  all  complaints  on  account  of  assessment  or  want 
of  assessment  of  other  persons,  stating  the  names  both  of  the 
complainant  and  of  the  party  complained  against  with  a  concise 
statement  of  the  matter  complained  oi,  together  with  an 
announcement  of  the  time  when  the  court  will  be  held  to  hear 
the  complaints;  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  roll 
unless  mider  a  complaint  formally  made  according  to  the  above 
provisions. 

(vi.)  If  at  any  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court 
of  revision  it  shall  be  discovered  that  the  property  or  income  of 
any  taxable  person  or  part  thereof  has  been  omitted  from  the 
roll,  the  secretary  shall  notify  such  taxable  person,  if  known,  by 
registered  letter,  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  revision,  to  hie 
held  at  least  fifteen  days  after  siicn  notice,  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  said  court  to  assess  such  taxable  property  for  such 
sum  as  may  be  deemed  right ;  and  that  such  taxable  person  is 
required  to  attend  such  court  to  show  cause  why  the  said 
taxable  property  should  not  be  assessed,  and  as  to  the  amount 
the  same  should  be  assessed  for. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  shall  sit  as  a  court 
of  revision  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  roll, 
and  shall  hear  all  complaints  notice  of  which  shall  have  been 
given. 

The  roll  as  finally  passed  by  the  court  and  certified  by  the 
secretary  as  passed  shall  (except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
further  amended  on  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court)  be 
valid  and  bind  all  parties  concerned. 

(vii.)  If  a  person  be  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  the  court 
of  revision  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,    In  all  cases  of  such  appeals  the  person  appealing  shalL 
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in  person  or  by  his  agent  serve  upon  the  secretary  of  the  school 
district,  within  eight  days  after  the  decision  of  the  court  of  revi- 
sion, a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  to  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

And  in  all  such  proceedings  the  judge  shall  possess  all  the 
powers  for  compelling  the  attendance  and  for  the  examination 
on  oath  of  all  parties  whether  claiming  or  objecting,  or  objected 
to,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  and  for  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  rolls,  and  documents,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  omers,  decisions,  and  judgments  as  belong  to  or  might  be 
exercised  by  him  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

(viii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made  out  a  col-  Return  of 
lector's  roll  for  the  district  on  which  shall  be  set  down  the  name  of  Trustees : 
every  person  assessed,  the  assessed  value  of  his  real  property,  ^^**^- 
and  the  amount  with  which  such  person  is  chargeable  according 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  computed  in  respect  of  sums  ordered  to  be 
levied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  any  other  particulars  that 
may  be  necessary ;  and  such  roll  shall  be  placect  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  or  collector  duly  appointed  by  the  trustees  for 
collection. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  may  by  resolution  allow  a  rebate 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  upon  all  taxes  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  the  same  have  become  payable. 

(ix.)  Should  it  appear  desirable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  incurriuj 
any  school  district  tnat  a  sum  of  money  should  be  borrowed  Debt  by 
upon  security  of  the  district  for  the  purchase  of  a  school  site,  or  Debentu: 
for  the  erection,  pun  base,  or  improvement  of  a  school  building 
or  buildinfi;s,  or  for  furnishing  the  same,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  ptay  grounds  for  the  children  attending  the  school  or 
Schools  of  the  district,  they  shall  pass  a  bye-law  to  that  effect ; 
Hud,  before  proceeding  to  borrow  such  sum  of  money,  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
School  district  voting  thereon. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  retiun  of  the  voting  and  upon  being 
*^^itislied  that  tne  necessary  conditions  have  been  eoinplied  with, 
^le  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  in  writing  empower 
Tio  trustees  to  borrow  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  men- 
ioned  in  the  bye-law  and  shall  publish  the  same  in  the 
liicial  gazette  of  the  Territories ;  and  the  assent  of  the 
ieutenant-Governor  in  Comicil  (published  as  aforesaid)  to  any 
'^Xich  loan,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  necessary 
^^VDrmalities  have  been  complied  with  and  that  such  loan  is  one 
^^i^^hich  the  school  district  may  lawfully  make. 

All  money  thus  borrowed  shall  be  borrowed  by  debenture. 
The  total  face  value  of  the  debentures  issued  shall  not  be  for 
greater  sum  than  one -tenth  of  the  total  tissessed  value  of  the 
^Sl  property  within  the  district,  according  to  the  last  finally 
^^vised  assessment  roll  of  the  district. 

Debentures  shall  not  run  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years, 
r  the  school  buildings  are  of  brick,  concrete,  or  stone ;  and  shall 
ot  run  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  if  the  buildings  be 
1  frame  or  log. 
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Debentures  shall  not  carry  interest  at  a  greater  rate  than  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  trustees  of  any  school  district,  havinjj  received  notice  from 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  authorising  them  to  contract 
a  loan,  shall  issue  debentures  therefor  to  secure  the  amount  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  such  loan  upon  the  terms  specified ; 
and  the  said  debentures  and  the  coupons  thereof  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, when  signed  by  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  district,  to 
bind  such  school  district  and  to  cretite  a  charge  or  lien  against 
all  school  property  or  rates  in  the  school  district  for  which  such 
loan  is  made. 

All  debentures  shall  on  redemption  be  marked  '*  cancelled " 
and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  across  the 
face  thereof. 

All  debentures  before  beuig  issued  shall  be  sent  for  registration 
to  the  department  of  public  instruclion  and  such  department 
shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  appear : 

1.  The  name  and  munber  of  each  school  district  issuing 
debentures ; 

2.  The  amount  of  debenture  indebtedness  incurred  by  such 
district  from  time  to  time ; 

3.  The  purposes  for  which  the  indebtedness  was  incurred,  with 
particulars  of  the  amount  for  each  specific  purpose ; 

4.  The  date  of  redemption  of  each  debenture. 

Two  sections  of  land  (1,280  acres)  in  each  township  are  reserved 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  school  lands 
for  aiding  and  promoting  education.  This  means  an  endowment 
of  about  eleven  million  acres. 

c.  School  Fees. 

Except  for  pupils  in  High  School  departments,  no  fees  shall  be 
charged  by  the  trustees  of  any  school  district  on  accoimt  of  the 
attendance  at  the  school  thereof  of  any  children  whose  parents 
or  lawful  guardians  are  ratepayers  of  such  school  district ;  but  a 
rate  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  day  per  family  payable  monthly 
in  advance  may  be  charged  for  any  children  whose  pareute  or 
lawful  guardians  are  not  ratepayers  to  such  school  district. 

In  High  School  departments  the  trustees  may  charge  pupils, 
whose  parents  or  lawful  guardians  are  resident  ratepayers,  a  fee 
not  to  exceed  nine  dollars  for  the  first  term  and  six  dollars  for 
the  second  term. 

Tn  High  School  departments  the  trustees  may  charge  pupils, 
whose  parents  or  lawful  guardians  are  not  resident  ratepayers,  a 
fee  not  to  exceed  thirteen  dollai*s  in  the  fiist  term  and  eight 
dollars  in  the  second  term. 

(/.  Treasurers  Ret  mm. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Education  in  the  Territories  may  best  be  summarised  by  riving 
in  full  the  prescribed  form  for  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  each 
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term  by  a  treasurer  of  a  board.of  trustees  of  any  school  district 
(public  or  separate)  to  the  department  of  Public  Instruction : — 

School  District  No. 
The  following  statement  of  cash  received  and  expended  by  me  on  account  of 
the  above  school  district  for  the  year  ended  l)ecember  31st,  1         ,  together 
with  the  other  information   famished  by  me  in  correct  and  true  in  every 
particular. 


Receipts. 


Government  grant  for  first 
term  ended 

Government     grant      for 
second  term  ended 

Taxes  collected  during  the 
year        .... 

-Received    for    fees    from 
l>apils     .... 

-Ppoceeda  of  sale  of  deben- 
tures      .... 


Expenditure. 


For  teachei's'  salaries 

On  account  of  debenture 
indebtedness 

For  rent  of  buildings 
,,    school  apparatus 
„    library 
,y    caretaker  and  fuel    • 

On  school  buildings 


Amount  Due  to  and  by  the  District. 


F( 


ss  of  taxes   due   to 
^Tict  -        •        -        - 

from  pupils 


Balance  due  on  teachers' 
salaries 

Balance  due  on  outstand- 
ing accounts 

Balance  due  on  buUdings 
and  land 


RTICULARS  OF  ASSESSMENT. 


dot 


t  of  assessable  pro- 
from  last  revised 
iment  roll 


of  school    tax    per 


of  school  tax  per 
to  pay  debenture 
l>tednes8  - 


Auditor's  Report. 


^^^reby  certify  that  I  have  com- 
Y^ —      the  above  statement  with  the 
^^   Icept  by  the  district  and  find  the 
^fiorrect. 

Auditor. 


Estimated   value  of  real  I 
estate  •        -        -  ; 

Estimated  value  of  school 
buildings 

Estimated  value  of  furni- 
ture      .        .        .        .      , 


Assets  of  District. 


Cost  of  Land  and  Buildings. 


A  moun  t  paid  for  school  site 

buildings 
„   furniture, 


>» 


)>    » 


&c. 


»» 


(Signed)  Treasurer. 
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e.  Public  Notice  of  Poll  on  Issue  of  Debentures. 

The  form  prescribed  for  the  public  notice  of  a  poll  on  the 
issue  of  debentures  gives  some  idea  of  the  share  of  the  voters 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  their  school  district : — 

By   the   trustees  of  the  (give  full  corporate  name  of  school 
district). 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  trustees  of  the  {give 
full  name  of  the  school  district)  that  the  simi  of  dollars 

should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  said  school  district 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  repayable  to  the  bearer  in 
equal  consecutive  annual   instalments   from   the  issue  thereof 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  for 

the  following  purposes,  namely  : 

Therefore  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  said 
district  that  a  poll  will  be  opened  by  the  undersigned  chair- 
man of  the  said  trustees  at  the  on  the 

day  of  ,  1         ,  at  the  hour  of 

ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  will  continue  open  until  four  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  votes  of  tnose  duly  auahfied  to  vote 
thereon  will   be   taken  lor  or  against  raising  tne  said  sum  of 

dollars  by  way  of  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
said  school  district  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  qualification  of  voters  is  expressed  in  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  persons  desiring  to  vote  must  take  if 
required  :  "  I,  A.  J5.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  a  bona  fi.de 
ratepayer  of  the  {name  of  school  dldrict);  that  I  am  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  that  I  am  not  an  unenfranchised 
Indian ;  that  1  have  paid  all  taxes  due  by  me  to  the  said  school 
district ;  that  I  have  not  voted  before  at  tliLs  election,  and  have 
not  received  any  reward  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I 
any  hope  of  recei\ang  any  reward  for  voting  at  tbis  time  and 
place." 

Of  which  all  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  and  are 
required  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


Chairman. 
[Tnisteea 


Dated  at 
this  day  of  ,'       19. 
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VI. — Inspectors  and  Inspection. 

hiapection.  {From  the  Report  for  1898.). — "The  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  ana  pupils  and  the  distances  to  be 
travelled  made  it  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  schools 
twice  during  the  year. 

"Through  joint  inspections  and  periodical  conferences  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  methods  that  secure  sub- 
stantial unifonnity  of  judgment  and  practice.  An  inspection 
implies  observation  and  examination,  with  a  view  to  detennining 
how  far  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
requirements  of  the  State. 

"  The  inspector  observes  the  children  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room, .  coming  to  and  retiring  from  class,  and  notes 
promptness  of  movements,  economy  of  time,  simplicity  of  class 
tactics,  and  positions  of  desks.  He  observes  the  teacher's  tone 
of  voice,  manner,  watchfulness,  decision,  courtesy,  consideration 
for  the  weaker  and  slower  children,  sympathy,  and  power  to 
inspire.  He  observes  whether  the  children  are  punctual,  polite, 
cheerful,  interested,  orderly,  and  systematic.  He  observes  the 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  school 
room,  its  furniture  and  decoration,  and  the  provisions  made  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  and  notes  tne  conditions  of  the 
school  groimds.  He  observ^es  the  teacher's  conduct  of  a  lesson, 
definiteness  of  aim,  selection  of  facts,  clearness  of  presentation, 
character  of  drill ;  and  notes  the  habits  of  work  of  the  pupils  in 
seats  diunng  this  period.  He  examines  the  time-table  to  learn 
what  subjects  are  taught  and  how  the  children  are  employed ;  he 
expects  to  find  an  analysis  of  it  showing  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  class  work  in  each  subject.  He  examines  the  children 
in  several  subjects  to  discover  what  knowledge  they  possess,  what 
power  to  master  new  work  they  have  acquired,  and  what  ability 
they  have  to  give  correct  expression  to  their  thoughts.  He  does 
not  test  aU  work  at  each  visit,  it  being  assumed  that  if  a  subject 
is  well  taught  in  one  class  it  will  probablj  be  well  taught  in  the 
remaining  classes.  He  examines  the  registers  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  correctly  and  to  learn  something  of  the  pupils'  regularity 
of  attendance  and  length  of  time  in  their  several  standards.  lie 
examines  the  pupils'  text  books  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and 
free  from  markings. 

"  At  the  close  of  his  inspection  he  has  a  brief  conference  with 
the  teacher  at  which  he  praises  excellent  work,  approves  good 
work,  and  suggests  rememes  for  inefficient  work.  He  encourages 
the  teacher  to  continue  to  be  a  student  and  recommends  books 
and  journals  that  will  add  to  his  general  culture  and  professional 
knowledge.  He  leaves  the  teacher  with  a  feeling  that  an 
inspector,  while  a  skilled  critic,  is  a  sympathetic  friend  who 
helM  and  inspires,  yet  respects  individualit)^  and  independence. 

"He  makes  written  reports  of  his  inspection  to  the  trustees 
and  the  Council  of  Public  Instry ction,  on  which  he  expresses 
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brief  judgments  upon  the  general  character  of  the  school,  makes 
particular  comments  upon  any  special  excellences  or  defects, 
and  suggests  needed  improvements.  Where  opportunity  permits 
he  has  personal  conferences  with  the  trustees. 

"  He  examines  treasurers*  books,  aids  in  the  settlement  of 
district  disputes,  encourages  the  formation  of  new  districts,  meets 
with  his  teachers  once  a  year  in  convention,  and  assists  in  the 
prejjaration  of  examination  papers  and  the  training  of  third  class 
teachers. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  teachers  and  trustees  are  showmg 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  w^ork  of  our  inspectors  and  that 
there  is  in  so  many  instimces,  an  easily  discernible  relation 
between  their  frank  reports  and  marked  improvements  in  tlie 
quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and 
groimds." 

VII. — Religious  IxsTiiicTiuN. 

No  religious  instniction  shall  be  permitted  in  any  school  in.  the 
Territories  from  the  opening  of  such  school  until  one  half  hour 
previous  to  the  closmg  of  such  school  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  time  any  such  mstruction  permitted  or  desired  by  the 
trustees  may  be  given. 

It  shall,  however,  be  permissible  for  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  to  direct  that  tne  school  be  02>ened  by  the  recitation  o 
the  Lord's  prayer. 

Any  child  attending  any  school  shall  have  the  privilege  o 
leaving  the  schoolroom  at  the  time  at  which  religious  mstnictioi^ 
is  commenced,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  or  o 
remaining  without  taking  part  in  any  religious  mstruction  that> 
may  be  given,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  so  desire. 

No  teacher,  tnistee,  or  inspector  shall  in  any  way  attempt  tc^ 
deprive  such  child  of  any  advantage  that  it  might  derive  froiiB. 
the  ordinary  education  given  in  such  school ;  and  any  such  actioiB^ 
on  the  part  of  any  trustee,  inspector,  or  teacher  shall  be  held  t<^ 
be  a  disqualification  for  and  voidance  of  the  office  held  by  hiuB^ 
or  her. 

VIII. — Teachers. 
a.  Their  Duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher — 

1.  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  subjects  reqiiirec^ 
to  be  taught  in  the  school  accordinjj  to  the  terms  of  his  engage^ — — ' 
ment  with  the  tnistees  and  according  to  the  provisions  ot  tk^^^^ 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

2.  To  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline ; 

3.  "iTo  hold  during  each  year  public  examinations  of  his  schoo' 
of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  trustees,  and  throng' 
the  pupils  to  their  parents  or  guardians  ; 

4.  To  make  at  tne  end  of  each  school  term,  or  at  such  othi 
time  as  may  be  approved  by  the  inspector  and  subject  to  revisii 
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by  him,  such  promotions  from  one  class  to  another  as  he  may 
deem  expedient ; 

5.  To  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  heating,  ventilation, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  school  house,  and  report  to  the  trustees 
any  necessity  for  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  school  building 
and  outhouses  in  connection  with  the  same,  and  report  to  the 
school  inspector  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  tliis 
respect; 

6.  To  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  trustees  any  necessary 
repairs  to  the  school  buildings  or  furniture  and  any  required 
supply  of  fiiel  and  drinking  water ; 

7.  To  keep  in  the  prescnbed  form  the  school  registers  and  to 
give  access  to  them  to  trustees,  inspectors,  and  any  other  person 
authorised  thereto  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction ; 

8.  To  assist  the  board  of  tnistees  in  making  the  required 
returns  to  the  department  of  Public  Instniction ;  and  to  furnish 
to  the  department,  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  the  board  of 
trustees,  any  infonnation  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  give 
respecting  anything  connected  with  the  operations  of  his  school 
or  m  any  wise  affecting  its  interests  or  character ; 

9.  To  deliver  up  any  school  registers,  school  house  key,  or  other 
school  house  property  in  his  possession  on  the  written  order  of 
€he  board  of  trustees ; 

10.  The  teacher  of  a  school  may  be  secretary  of  the  trustees 
hilt  not  treasurer. 

A  teacher  whose  a^eement   with   a  board   of  trustees  has 

oxLpired  or  who  is  dismissed  by  them  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 

jfiorthwith  all  moneys  due  to  him  for  his  services  as  teacher  while 

eiiiployed  by  the  said  board.    If  such  payment  be  not  made  by 

^  tnistees  or  tendered  to  the  said  teacher  by  them,  he  shall  he 

"titled  to  recover  from  the  said  trustees  the  full  amount  of  his 

l^rjr  due  and  unpaid,  with  interest,  until  payment  is  made  by  a 

Sim  i  t  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

"^Vithin  ten  months  after  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council 
^^■^■"^  citing  a  newly-organised  school  district,  the  tnistees  shall 
P'^J?**^^  a  qualified  person  as  school  teacher  for  such  period,  not 
*^^*^*ig  more  than  one  year,  and  at  such  salary  as  may  be  agreed 

y^  Jti  every  school  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are  employed 
^^    Head  teacher  shall  be  called   the  principal  and  the  otner 


ers  assistants. 
_e  principal  shall  prescribe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
^i^stees,  tne  duties  of  the  assistants,  and  shall  be  responsible 
tlie  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  whole  school. 

Ik  Tecwhera*  Institutes. 

-^Txy  number  of  teachers  may  organise  themselves  into  a 
^^  ^<iliers'  institute  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
.^^^thods  of  teaching  and   for  discussing  educational  matters 

VJoct  to  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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From  the  Report  for  the  year  189S. — "  Through  the  co- 
operation of  superintendent,  inspector,  and  teachers  these 
institutes  do  mucn  for  unification  acd  elevation  of  ainis.  They 
are  sources  of  stimuhis  and  inspiration,  bringing  the  isolateil 
teacher  in  touch  with  the  freshest  profession^  thought 
and  the  ablest  workers  in  his  vocation.  They  are  the 
best  means  of  introducing  new  phases  of  work  and  giving 
assistance  to  teachers  who  need  aid.  Through  the  evening 
meetings  they  are  helpful  agencies  in  developing  a  right  educa- 
tional sentiment  in  a  community  and  encouraging  the  school 
authorities  to  higher  eftbrt." 

c.  Supply  of  Teaclters,  etc. 

"The  supply  of  teachers  in  well-settled  districts  is 
sufficient;  m  outlying  districts  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  good  teachers  to  accej^t  pioneer  conditions;  into 
our  *  colonies '  very  few  teachers  have  gone.  The  difficulty 
of  securing  teachers  is  increased  when  some  trustees  require 
applicants,  in  addition  to  the  legal  qualifications,  to  speak 
a  certain  modem  language  and  be  a  member  of  a  certain 
church.  We  are  not  yet  wholly  free  from  appeals  ol 
friends  and  relatives  to  grant  provisional  certimiates  tc 
impecimious  persons  without  the  required  scholarship  oi 
traming.  The  rights  of  the  children,  quite  ignored  by  thes( 
people,  are  considered  of  paramount  importance  by  the  Council 
and  provisional  certificates  are  refused  till  it  is  made  manifest 
that  qualified  teachers  wmnot  be  obtained.  The  nile  is :  *  Pro 
visional  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who  present  sucl 
evidence  of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reusonable  probability  o 
their  being  able  to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examination/  Tnes< 
certificates  are  not  issued  till  the  trustees  decLire  that  tliey  hav- 
advertised  for  a  qualified  teacher  and  have  used  all  reasoiiabl 
effort  to  secure  one  but  without  success.  Then  upon  applicatioi 
of  the  trustees — not  of  the  would-be  teacher — a  provisiono 
certificate  is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  terminatiiii 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  examination  for  teachers. 

"  In  the  engagement  of  teachers,  willingness  to  accept  a  sma 
salary  is  too  frequently  a  more  potent  influence  than  goo 
character,  graceful  manners,  broad  scholarship,  and  profession! 
skill  So  long  as  this  continues  these  schools  will  fail  to  secui 
and  retain  the  best  class  of  teachers.  Progress  in  the  educatio 
of  the  people  to  a  juster  recognition  of  the  essential  qualities  < 
a  good  teacher  is  slow.  Permanency  of  tenure  is  tlie  rule  i 
village  and  town  schools,  the  exception  in  rural  schools.  Progres 
is  much  reUirded  by  frequent  changes  of  tciichers. 

"  Mental  and  moral  tests  of  qualification  are  required  of  a 
teachers.  There  should  be  a  physical  test  as  well.  Tuberculoa 
is  known  to  l>e  a  contagious  uisease ;  yet  persons  infected  with 
come  here  seeking  relief  in  our  climate  and  seciu^  employmee 
in  our  schools.  Candidates  for  certificates  should  bo  firee  fit= 
any  disease  or  infinnity  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  work 
teaching. 
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d.  Foreign  Certificates, 

"  Under  conditions  specified  in  the  regulations  persons  holding 

professional  certificates,  other  than  third  class,  issued  in  any  of 

the  provinces  or  the  British  Islands  may  receive  certificates  here 

without  undergoing  further  examination  or  training.     Each  year 

a  number  of  teachers  are  admitted  imder  this  regulation,  and 

each  year  inspectors  draw  attention  to  certain  difficulties  arising 

therefrom.     These  teachers  as  a  rule  are  not  lacking  in  general 

scholarship  or  teaching  ability,  but  they  do  not  understand  our 

conditions,  are  ignorant  of  our  school  laws,  fail  to  appreciate  our 

Aims,  and  neglect,  to  a  surprising  extent,  to  read  and  interpret 

oorrectly  our  programme  of  studies.     As  a  result,  too  mucn  of 

t.heir   fiirst  year's   work  is  misdirected  if  not  wasted,  and  the 

inspectors,  with  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  for  each  school, 

c^an  do  but  little  to  remedy  these  defects.     The  inspectors  are 

i^inanimous  in  recommending  that  before  receiving  authority  to 

teach,  these  persons  should  be  required  to  take  such  a  course  of 

draining  as  would  make  them  familiar  with  our  conditions  and 

l^ws,  and  put  them  in  touch  with  our  aims  and  methods.     A 

:■:  lumber  of  our  best  teachers  have  urged  the  necessity  for  such  a 

ourse." 

e.  Normal  School. 

The  only  Normal  School  in  the  Territories  is  at  Regina, 
he  capital.  The  preparation  for  the  first  and  second  class 
professional  certificates  is  given,  during  the  last  four  months 
t  every  year.  Sessions  for  third-class  candidates  are  conducted 
t  convenient  local  centres  by  the  inspectors  under  the  super- 

''^Tision  of  the  superintendent,  who  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  at 

^Z3ach. 

In  1896,  of  the  433  teachers  m  employment,  96,  of  which  34 

"^ivere  women,  held  first-class  certificates ;  207,  of  whom  109  were 

""^ivomen,  second-class  certificates;  and   130,  of  whom   79   were 

^^omen,  held  third-class  certificates 

/  Fot*m  of  Agreement  hetween  Trustees  and  Teacher. 

We,  the  imdersigned,  trustees  of  {here  insert  niinie  of  school 
istTnct  or  separate  school  dist7nct  iv  full)  have  chosen 

who  holds  a  class  certificate  of  quali- 

ication  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  said  district ;  and  we  do  hereby 
^cjontract  with  and  employ  such  teacher  at  the  i*ate  of 

per  annum  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  from  and  after 
^he  date  hereof,  and  we  do  further  bind  and  oblige  ourselves  and 
^)ur  successors  in  office  faithfully  to  collect  and  pav  the  Siiid 
^treacher  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  tfie  sum  or 
^ums  for  whicn  we  hereby  become  bound. 

And  the  said  teacher  hereby  contracts  with  the  said  trustees 
«nd  their  successors  in  office,  and  binds  himself  to  teach  in  and 
<x>nduct  the  school  or  schools  of  the  said  district  (or  separate 
4sclu)oly  as  tlte  case  may  he)  according  to  the  provisions  of  The 
School  Ordinance  and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  in  force  under  its  authority. 
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This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force 
from  the  date  hereof  unless  the  certificate  of  the  said  teacher 
should  in  the  meantime  be  revoked,  and  shall  not  include  any 
teaching  on  Saturdays  or  on  other  lawful  hoUdays  or  vacations 
decided  on,  e.g,,  all 

such  holidays  and  vacations  being  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
teacher  witnout  any  deduction  from  his  salary  whatever. 

Witness     \  A.  B.\  Corporate 

[  C.  D.  -Trustees.        seal. 

E.  F,j 

0.  H,y  Teacher. 
Dated  this  day  of  A.D.  19 

r/.  Certificates. 

The  teachers'  certificates  granted  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  denominated  thircf  class,  second  class,  first 
class,  and  High  School  certificates.  These  may  be  obtained  by 
fulfilling  the  following  conditions : — 

((I )  Furnishing  a  certificate  of  moral  character  of  recent  date. 
{h)  Passing  the  prescribed  non-professional  examination, 
(c)  Passing  the  prescribed  professional  examination. 
{d)  Receivmg  a  satisfactory  report  from  an  inspector  after 
having  taught  one  year  in  the  Territories  on  an  interim 
certificate. 
Certificates  of  the  third  class  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 
All  other  certificates  shall  be  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council. 

These  certificates  are  competed  for,  not  in  one  examination 
in  which  the  order  of  achievementwould  correspond  to  the  grade 
of  the  certificate  given,  but  in  four  separate  examinations  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  grades  of  certificate.  Each  of  these  four 
examinations  consists  of  two  parts,  (a)  non-professional,  (6)  pro- 
fessional. 

For  the  non-professional  examinations  for  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  and  High  School  certificates,  candidates  must  obtain  at 
least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  of  marks. 

If  any  subject  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  can- 
didates must  obtain  at  least  34  per  cent,  on  each  subdivision. 

h  The  following  is  a  rough  »uof)imary  oftheprofessimial  exuTni-  — 

nation  for  the  lowest  and  higliest  certificates,  i.e.,  third-cUiHS^^ 

and  first-class  certificates : — 

Third  Class. 

1.  Tlie  Science  of  Education. — The  nature  and  aim  of  educa 

tion,  teaching,  ana  instruction ;  outline  of  helpful  portions  o: 
mental  science ;  application  of  the  principles  derived  therefiron 
to  teaching  and  government. 

2.  The  Art  of  Ediicatiov. — Methods  of  teaching  each  subjee 
on  the  programme  of  studies  for  schools ;   school  organisation 
school  management ;    school   hygiene ;   duties  of  teachers  an 
pupils.     Practice  in  teaching. 

Text-book.— Gerlich]s  '*  New  Manual  of  Method,"  "  Manual 
Hygiene  "  (Ontario  series). 
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First  Class.  \ 

1.  The  Science  of  Education. — Nature,  form,  and  limits  of  edu- 
cation ;  development  and  training  of  man  ;  education  values ; 
psychological  and  logical  sequence  of  subjects  ;  general  method. 

2.  The  AH  of  Education. — Application  of  principles  derived 
from  the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  each  subject  ou 
the  programme  of  studies ;  school  organisation  ;  school  manage- 
ment ;  school  law ;  practice  in  teaching. 

3.  The  History  of  Education. — Systems  and  theories  of 
,  education ;  eminent  educators. 

Text-books.  —  Rosenkranz's  "  Philosophy  of  Education  " ; 
Sullv's  "  Handbook  of  Psychologj'  " ;  De  Gai-mos'  "  Essentials  of 
Method";  Landon's  "Teaching  and  Class  Management'*; 
White's  "School  Management";  Laurie's  ''Lectures  on 
Linguistic  Method " ;  Herbert  Spencer's  "Education";  "Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten." 

/.  QiKdifivatutns  for  High  School  Cniifirate. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  t\  High  School  certificate 
enabling  a  teacher  to  become  the  head-master  of  a  High  School 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  To  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  some  University 
irx  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 

2.  To  have  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class. 
Persons  holding  a  professional  certificate  of  the  first  class,  or  a 

igh  School  assistant's  certificate  obtained  after  a  course  at  an 
proved  school  of  pedagog}^  may  teach  in  a  High  School,  but  not 
i^    nead-master. 

Note. — A  certificate  from  a  school  of  pedagogy  is  not  valid  as 
1  icence  to  supervise  or  teach  in  other  than  High  Schools. 

^".  General  Regnlrttion^  for  Non-Profemionul  E.raniimUions. 

H.  Tlie  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  non -professional 
tificates  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each 
r  at  such  places  as  the  Council  ol  Public  Instruction  may 
lounce. 

.  No  male  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  female 
<der  sixteen,  shall  be  allowed  to  write  at  these  examinations. 
^.  Malas  under  eighteen  years  of  age    and   females  under 
?^  *een,  who  desire  to  test  their  scholarship  may,  upon  payment 
^  fee  of  S^5.00,  write  with  the  candidates  for  teachers'  non- 
I^^^'^^fessional  certificates.      A  statement  of  the  marks  awarded 
^r^-*l  be  riven  them,  but  this  statement  will  not  be  accepted  as 
^  equivalent  of  a  certificate,  even  when  the  age  limit  has  been 
^^^Uied. 
j>  ^-  Each  candidate  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
^^WUc   Instruction,  not  later  than  June    1st,  of  the  class   of 
^^^"tificate  for  which  he  is  an  applicant  and  the  place  at  which  he 
^^^ireg  to  write.     Each  such  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
^^  of  three  dollars. 

♦     ^-  A  non-professional  certificate  shall  not  be  vaUd  as  a  licence 
^^  teach. 

4886.  2|K 
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0.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  only  those  holding 
non-profi\ssional  rertifioates  are  admitted. 

Candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  training  prescribed 
for  second  class  are  permitted  to  write  on  the  final  examinations 
for  first  class  without  attendance  during  the  session. 

lY^rsons  whose  teaching  has  heen  favourably  reported  on  by 
an  ins)x»ctor,  but  whose  third  class  professional  ceriificiites  have 
cxpiivd,  may,  Nvith  the  pcnnission  of  the'Council,  renew  these 
bv  passing  the  prcsrrihcd  nou-professional  examination  for  third 
rlass  and  an  auditional  oxamuiation  ImisikI  on  White's  *  l\(la- 
tiotrv  "  and  Ljuidons  '  Teacbiii^ifand  Class  llaiuigemcnt." 

/•'.  Cevfilioafpfi  irlfhout  Examhiatwii, 

9 

1.  A  TX^rson  who  holds  a  certiticate,  other  than  third  class, 
issued  smce  1st  January,  18S(),  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion 
(»r  in  tljc  Britisli  Islands,  and  wh(»  presents  (n)  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Education  in  his  province  that  his  certificate 
is  still  valid,  (h)  a  certificiite  of  moral  character  of  recent  date. 
(r)  a  certificate  from' his  last  insjwctor  of  having  taught  success- 
fully, may  rec<'ive  a  certiticate^  of  such  class  as  the  Coun<il  of 
Public  Instructicm  may  deem  him  entitknl  to. 

2.  (rraduat<'s  in  any  university  in  Her  Majesty  s  Dominions 
may,  on  the  presentation  of  proofs  of  scholarship,  diaractCT,  and 
age,  receive  non-professional  certificates  of  the  first  class. 

:i.  IVi*sons  holding  certificates  of  educational  value  from 
institutions  other  than  those  mentioned  may  receive  such 
ccrtiticates  as  the  Coun(»il  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  them 
entitled  to. 

Thr  Academir  Certifiratr. — Preparation  for  this  certificate  is^ 
given  to  teachers  in  the  High  School  standards  (Standards  VI.  -» 
Vll.,  and  VIII.).    The  examination  comprises  the  following^" 
subjects :    Spelling  and  writing,  the  English  language,  rhetoriti- 
and  composition,  poetical  literature,  history,  geography,  arith 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  botany,  anc 
physics. 

/.  (^prtificifft'gifitd  Tcnch(*vH  Kxami nations  in  1898. 


(i.)     TkACIIKRS   ANh  ('KKTIFirATK.S. 

1.  NuiiiIk?!' of  tcaoliors  eiiipl<»yiM!     .... 

hirrense  f<»r  thi*  y<'ar  .... 

2.  NuiiiIkt  of  incMi  i.'m|>loyc<l    -  -         -         -         . 
.*{.   Niiinlicr  of  \vonif»n  I'lnployod  -  !   - 
4.  NmiilMM*  <»f  lirst -class  t^'acluTs  :  mmmi  74,  women    ' 

4*?.    'I'otnl I   .         . 

Inrroisc  for  tlie  vt'ar  :  nu'ii  1  :  women  9. 

Total  ■  10 

."».  Numlier  <»f  secon<l -class    teachers  :    mrn    118;    : 

women  l.")3.    Total ,   - 

Increase  for  .lie  year  :  men  .'{ ;  women,  2Ii  ■< 


TotAl 

G.   Numlicr  of  third-class  teachers  (inclmlin^  pro- 
visiiMial  licences) :  men  40  ;  women  .'Mi.  Total  - 
Decrease  for  the  year:  men  7  ;  women,  3 
Total        -        -' 


20 


10 


483 

2:»i 
no 


271 


96 
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(ii.)  Examination  of  Teachkrs.    (Non-professional.) 

First  Class, 


Nnmber  examined 
Number  passed 


Second  Class. 


Xainber  examined 

-?Jnml>er  passed         ...  

^•iven  standing  on  lirHt-clasM  oxaniination 

Thhtl  Clans, 

J^umber  examined 

^^  amber  passed 

^iven  standing  on  second-class  examination 

Nnmljer  of  Certificates  grante<l  <lnring  1808 : — 

ir$t  Ootf.— Male  10,  Female  1.     Total 

S^kcond  C/oM.— Male  22,  Female  26.    Totol 

C/flw.— Male  11,  Female  32.     Total 

'Hterim  Certificates^  t<»  those  oualifie<l  from  other  l*rovinccs 
rorisional  Certificates,  inchiaing  temporary'  licences  to  substi- 
tutes for  teachers  who  were  ill,   or  who  were  attending 
Normal  School 


Total 


(iii.)    Normal  School. 


^^nnilier  attending  First  Class  Session  - 

Second  Class  Session 
Third  Class  Session  - 


Total 


12 

8 


58 
I 


101 
47 

ir> 


17 

48 

43 

18«) 


21 
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23 
35 
28 


IX. — Special  Schooi^. 

a,  Xighf  Schooh. 

Trustees  of  any  school  district  may  engage  a  qualified  teacher 
=  nd  make  necessary  arrangements  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
listrict  for  the  maintenance  of  a  night  school,  provuleii/  that,  if 
he  school  is  kept  open  for  one  month,  a  foe  may  be  charged  of 

ot  more  than  ?2  a  month  for  each    month  or  portion  of  a 

lonth  that  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

b.  K'nulergfirfpvfi. 

Kindergarten  classes  ma\'  be  established  in  any  school  in  the 

•ritories  for  the  teaching  and  training  of   children  between 

ages  of  four  and  six  years  according  to  kindergarten  metliods, 

in  such  schools  a  fee  may  be  charged,  not  exceeding  J<1  a 

ith  for  each  pupil,    to  cover  the  (^ost  of  maintaining  such 

irtment. 

eat  Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  otlicial 
tents  relating  to  education  in  the  North-West  Territories  can  be  Keen  at 
«ni  of  Education  Lilirary,  St.  Stephen's  Hwse,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
0,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES." 

The  following  recommendationa  and  rules  were  made  in  the  "  Programme 
of  Studies  "  issued  in  1895,  and  still  in  force.  * 

(i.)  Drawing. 

Dra^dne  is  to  be  taught  as  an  added  means  of  expression.  PupUs  are  to 
draw  in  blank  books  after  observing  the  type  solias  and  objects.  (From 
the  Report  for  1898) :-  '^  Drawing  can  be  taught  to  all  pupils  who  can  learn 
to  write,  and  it  is  of  use  to  all.  It  trains  tne  powers  of  observation,  for 
the  child  must  observe  carefullv  to  represent  truly.  It  gives  an  added 
means  of  expression — clearer  perhaps  than  either  speaking  or  writing.  It 
makes  the  hand  skilful  and  enables  every  artisan  to  construct  and  read 
working  drawings,  and  so  aids  him  in  his  life  work.  It  arouses  and  makes 
active  the  creative  ability  of  the  child,  and  it  leads  him  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  in  what  surrounds  him,  and  strengthens  his  desire  therefor. 
Our  course  is  necessarily  an  elementary  one,  and  prominence  is  given  to 
objective  and  industrial  ilniwiu^.  Tn  the  study  of  pictures  we  have  made  a 
beginning."* 

Standnni  J. 

Tea<li  tli»^  fnilo\viii«i:  fornix  as  wholes  from  tyiK^  solids  and  obje<ts  : 

Sphrif  and  similar   forms,   natural  and  artitirial,  e.ff.y  l)all,  marble, 

apple,  tomato,  cherry,  lomon,  etc. 
Cyliiuhr  and  smaller  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  f.</.,  pencil,  bottle, 

spool,  pint  measure,  cup,  rope,  ladder,  mallet,  etc. 
C'tthe  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.;/.,  box,  chest,  basket, 
inkstand,  lumps  of  sugar,  etc. 
Teach  th(iir  jwirts — surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  corners,  and  the  relation  of 
tho^sc  ]>arts  ;  compare  them. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Staiu1mrl»  II.  and  III. 

The  work  of  Standard  I.  and  the  following : 
The  type  solids  bisected  and  studied  as  new  wholes. 
Hemisphei^e  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.^  half  an 

aw)le,  dish,  bowl,  cap,  oil  can,  etc. 
Half  tylinflfr  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.^  1>aiidbo\, 

coin,  et«\ 
IfalfCuhe^  square  ]»rism,  right  angled  triangidar  prism,  and  niinilar 
forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g.,  box,  trunk,  car,  roof  of  a  house, 
etc. 
TcAch  their  parts — surfaces,  faces,  edges,  and  corners,  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts.    Compare  them. 

Teach  geometric  figures — triangle,  square,  and  rectangle  from  the  solid. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figures,  e.g.,  pennant,  envelope,  door,  cross, 
flag.  etc. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  Nature  Study. 

Stnn/fards  IV.  and  V. 

The  work  of  previous  standards  and  forms  derived  from  the  type  solids 
by  variation. 

Spheroid,  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  and  similar  forms  natural  and  artificial,  #.^., 
lemon,  cucumber,  watemiejjon,  egg,  hops,  pear,  strawberry,  vase,  etc 

*  See  below,  note. 
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Coney  circular  frustrum,  and  similar  formb,  natural  and  artificial,  e.^., 
carrot,  volcano,  mountain  peak,  hour  gla^s,  wine  glass,  etc. 

Pyramid^  square  frustrum  and  similar  forms,  natural  and  artificial,  e.g., 
cupolas,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  basket,  et<;. 

Draw,  from  the  solids,  the  geometric  figures,  circle,  ellipse,  and  oval ;  and 
learn  the  terms  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  centre,  focus,  axis. 
Draw  objects  based  on  these  figiues,  e.g.^  target,  circular  window,  hand 
mirror,  eyeglassCvS,  horse  shoe,  padlock,  fan,  six)on,  etc. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  connection  with  otiier  studies. 

(ii.)  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  with  Special  IU:fkrence  to  the 

Use  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 

The  great  purpose  is  to  build  ii]»  in  the  inind  a  theory  ot"  self-control  and 

JR  willingness  to  abstain  from  acts  that  may  grow  inU»  dangerous  habits. 

*rhe  moral  and  social  effects  should  be  made  )»r(»niinent  and  abstinence  be 

iinculcated  from  higher  ends  than  such  as  concern  only  the  body.    Techni- 

^ralities  and  persistent  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease  should  be  avoided. 

Special  delicacy  of  treatment  ls  needed  in  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which 

^;hildren  find  themselves  between  the  safe  teaching  of  the  .school  and  the 

'Counter  practices  and  influences  of  the  home.     Refrain  from  assertions  of 

^^vhat  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted  by  high  authority,  or  likely  to  be 

jsrepudiated  by  the  pupil  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself, 

«=sinc^  the  admitted  and  unquestioned  facts  about  the  more  dangerous  stiniu- 

X^ants  and  narcotic  %  the  alcoholic  drinks  in  ])articular,  furnish  invincible 

'treasons  why  people  in  ;xcneral  should  do  without  them,  and  young  [)eople 

^=^bove  all  others. 

Teach  what  a  stinudant  is,  what  a  narcotic  is,  wliat  eacli  may  cause 
^effects    of  alcohol    on    the    digestive,    circulatory,  muscular,  and  nervous 
»=*ystem. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  calleil  nicotine,  that 

^i-t  frequently  injures  the  throat,  lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs  in  adidte, 

"•that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and  growing  )>ersons  than  to  ailults, 

hat  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette,  that  children 

hould  avoid  it  in  all  it«  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown  people 

se  it  the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

(iii.)  Manners  and  Morai^. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  practices  those  external 
lorms  of  conduct  which  express  a  true  sense  oi  the  proprieties  of  life,  and 
:hat  politeness  which  denotes  a  genuine  respect  for  tne  wants  and  wishes  of 
)thers.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  moral 
luality  of  theu*  acts  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear  understanding  and 
^*— constant  practice  of  every  virtue.  His  own  influence  and  example  ;  the 
larration  of  suitable  tales  to  awaken  right  feeling ;  the  memorising  of  gems 
embodying  noble  sentiments,  and  maxims  and  proverbs  containing  rules  of 
luty ;  direct  instruction,  etc.,  are  means  to  be  employed. 

Topics :  Cleanliness  and   neatness,   politeness,  gentleness,  kindness    to 

)there,  kindness  to  animals,  love,  truthfulness,  fidelity  in  duty,  obedience, 

iobility,  respect  and  reverence,  gmtitude  and  thankfulness,  forffivenest, 

'"^^onfession,  honesty,  honour,  courage,    humility,  self-respect,  self-control. 

.^■^hidence,  good  name,  good  manners,  temperance,  health,  evil  habits,  baa 

-^Tanguage,  evil  speaking,  industry,  economy. 

From  the  Report  for  the  year    1898  :  —  "  In  *  Manners  and    Morals ' 

^^Dur  inspectors  are  informed  too  frequently  that  *  incidental  instruction 

^^^J  given    as  occasion    demands.'      Observation    of    the    behaviour   of 

^^be  children,   and  examination   of    what    they   know  about  the  topics 

"blamed   in    the    Programme  of   Studies  reveal  the  effects  of  this  inci- 

^dental  work  and  emphasise  the  value,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  systematic 

-^and  definite  instruction.       *  Manners '  is  a  fine  art  based  on  imitation, 

^nd  on  a  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  an<i  duties  of  others.    A  knowledge 

^Df  tliese  rights  and  duties  does  not  come  by  instinct.    It  has  to  be  taught. 

The  relations  of  a  pupil  to  his  fellows  and  to  society  are  not  known  intui- 

■^ively.  This  necessary  knowledge  must  be  taught,  if  moral  action  is  to  have 

^  ratioiud    basis.    Indpectors  report  that  there  are   schools   where  the 
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external  forms  of  conduct  are  satisfactory,  yet  the  puj)ils  are  not  honest  ill 
their  work,  given  to  falejehood  rather  than  confession  in  cases  of  clear 
wrong-doing,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  respecting  and  pro- 
tecting the  reputation  of  others. 

"  More  attention  is  given  to  this  subject  each  year,  yet  progress  is  slower 
than  it  need  ])e.  Our  teachers  are  dra\^'n  not  only  irom  our  own  schools, 
but  from  every  province  in  tlie  Dominion.  As  a  consequence  some  ^ve 
this  subject  due  attention,  others  are  content  with  incidental  instruction, 
too  many  ignore  it,  except  when  a  case  of  discipline  forces  them  to  deal 
with  some  ]>hase  of  it.  If,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  *  Conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,'  and  if  school  is  a  preparation  for  life,  surely  the  sub- 
ject has  a  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  teacher's  thought  and  a  definite 
jKjsition  in  his  school  work.  Those  who  have  made  little  or  no  preparation 
for  the  systematic  presentation  of  this  subject  will  find  White's  *  School 
Managen^ent '  a  very  suggestive  l)ook." 

(iv.)  Hygiene. 

Tojjios :  Lessons  on  cleanliness,  jjroixjr  clothing,  pure  air,  good  water, 
exercise,  rest,  avoidance  of  draught<<,  wholesonie  food,  temperate  habits, 
bathing,  accidents,  poison,  disinfectants,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
care  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

(v.)  MU81C\ 

^^tamlard  L 

Hinging  of  rote  songs  clearly  and  sweetly.  Drill  on  the  scale  and  intervals. 
Exercises  in  time  given  with  the  time  names  and  the  metronome. 

Standard  II. 

Easy  exercises  in  each  of  the  keys  D,  A,  E,  A!>,  E!^,  B'^,  and  F.  Con- 
tinued exercises  in  tune,  undivided  pulsations. 

,  Standard  III. 

Reading  music  (alto  part).  Time  work  on  elementary  rhythms,  completed 
and  divided  pulsations  commenced. 

Standard  V. 

Completion  of  above. 

From  the  Rejxn't  for  1898. — "In music  there  is  a  marked  iluprovcment  in 
the  quality  of  the  selections  used  for  rote  soUgs.  The  tiumber  of  schools 
giving  systematic  teaching  in  singing  is  greater  than  at  any  previous  ijeriud^ 
but  tliere  are  many  schools  wherv>  the  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  give 
instruction  in  this  subject.    ... 

"  The  chief  hindrances  to  progress  lie  iti  a  number  of  teachers  now  in  the 
schools  who  have  had  no  training  in  these  i)lia8es  of  art  study,  and  in 
I  lie  continued  admission  of  teachers  from  provinces  Where  this  work  is  not 
ilone.""''' 

(Vi.)  PUOGKAM^IE  OF  SXUblE^. 

The  programme  now  in  force  was  issued  in  1895.  It  is  based  on  a 
minimum  recpiirement  for  each  standard.  It  is  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  guide  in  classifying  pupila.  It  may 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  schools,  but  not  without  the 
wiitten  consent  of  an  insi>ector.  who  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  CoiinciL 
The  work  in  each  standard  includes  a  review  of  the  essentials  in  preyiond 
standards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  make  a  time  table,  based  on  this* 
programme,  and  to  inesent  it  to  the  inspector  at  each  visit  for  his  appit>val 
jiuci  signature. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  aims  in  view  and  the  methods  in  use  iu- 
the  V4irious  subjects  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  programme  of- 
1895:- 

(a.)  Heading  and  Literature. 

iSilent  reading  is  used  to  obtain  ideas  and  thoughts  through,  ^nted  o^ 
written  words  -to  cohiprehend  the  subject  matter  as  a  whole  and  to  gras^r^' 

Thoifd  remarks  are  applied  to  drawing  as  well  a<s  to  ulu^ic  (see  above). 
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the  signiticance  of  the  ^mrts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties 
of  thought  and  expressic>n. 

Oml  reading  is  used  to  express  these  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be 
heard,  understood,  and  felt.  It  involves  systematic  training  in  the  princii)al 
elements  of  expression — quality  of  voice,  pitch,  force,  time,  stress,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  pause. 

Supplementary  reading  is  used  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter  ;  to 
provide  readhig  collateral  to  the  studies  in  nature,  geography,  history^ 
literature,  etc.  ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literatme.    Its  use  is  optional. 

Si^Echt  reading  in  silence  is  used  to  give  power  to  glean  thought  quickly 
and  intelligently  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  followed  by  logical  statement, 
in  the  pupil's  own  words,  of  what  he  has  gleaned. 

►Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  inculcating  reverence,  love  of  country,  love 
«>f  natiu^e,  and  admiration  of  moral  courage  are  to  be  connnitted  t*)  memory 
ii.  nd  recited. 

(b.)  Orthtjejyy  and  S/n'Uiiuj. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  accurate  pronunciation.  Pupils  of 
"tlie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Standards  should  have  constant  practice  in 
*1  ndiiig  the  lironunciation  and  meaning  of  words  from  the  dictionary. 

Special  clrills  should  bj  given  on  such  words  as  are  in  their  nature 
^liflicult  to  spell,  and  stlch  as  have  been  fretiuentl^  missijelled  in  composi- 
^  ions.  Pupils  should  not  be  drilled  on  the  spelhng  of  words  which  they 
*  mjay  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 

(c.)  ComjHjsttion. 

(i.)  Compositiims  shoidd  consist,    almost    entirely,  of    expressions    of 
tt- lioughts  evolved  in  the  teaching  of  such  studies  as  Geography,  History, 
Viniculture,  Literature,  etc.      (ii.)   Thnmgh    progressive  exercises   both 
-^nticaland  cxmstructive   the  pupils  should  ba  led  to  discover  and  apply 
■  lie  leading  principles  of  expression.    Only  the  most  important  errors  should 
~  "  corrected  in  any  one  composition. 


(d.)  Gramnitir. 

(rranuuar  shows  the  structure  of  language.  By  revealing  the  rules  of 
*-*«ntence-building  it  helps  the  pupil  in  using  correctly  the  fonns  of  speech 
"^J^iiich  the  necessities  of  expression  require. 

Through  the  logical  forms  of- subject,  predicate,  and  moilifier,  it  revetils 
"^  Jie  essential  nature  of  thought,  and  is  an  ai<l  to  the  more  thorough  under- 
•**•  tanding  of  i*eading  lessons. 

The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be  brou^jjht  into  close  connection 
"^■^'ith  the  work  in  reading  and  comi»osition.  Routine  parsing  and  minute 
*  %.  nalysis  should  be  avoided. 

(e.)  IDsfoi'i/, 

Training  of  the  moral  judgment,  and  preparation  for  intelligent  citizen - 
llip,  are  important  aims  ni  teaching  history.    Histoiy  should  be  associated 
iwi  geography  and  literature— historical  p^xjuis,  etc. 

(i.)  Tlie  Canadian  History  for  Standards  11.  and  111.  is  tlius  outlined  : 

k^tavdaixl  //.—Lives  of  distinguished  men  descril»ed, '.;/.,  OOumbus,  the 
^Oabots,  Jacaues  Cartier,  Champlain,  liishop  I^aval,  Frontenac,' La  Salle, 
^^Montcalui,  Wolfe,  Sir  Uuy  Carleton,  Lyon  Afackenzie,  Papineau,  Joseph 
"^    owe,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Mactlonald,  etc.     Discussion  of  tne 
hief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach  moral  discrimina- 
ion,  and  lUtimately  to  derive  principles  of  conduct.     Reading  and  reciting 
•f  patriotic  ijoems. 

Stanflard    ///.— Outline    :  tudy   of    leading  features,  c.tj,    Di.scovery  ; 

zploration  ;  struggle  ])etween  the  French  and  Fnglish  Colonists  ;  Treatv 

>f   Paris;  Quebec  Act  ;  (.J«>nstitutional  Act  ;  AVar  of  1812  ;  Rebellion  of 

^837;  Union  Act;  Clergy  Reserves  :   Liind  Tenures  —  Feudal,   Freehold, 

^KlA»sehol<li  Seignorial ;  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  British  North  America  Act, 
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(X\.)  E',iylUk  Iljstorjf  for  Stmuhird  /T.—Outliue  study  of  each  i)eople 
or  period  to  exhibit  it**  chief  characteristics,  t,g.  :  Saxous  —  a  lanner 
people  ;  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  our  political  institutions — a 
limited  monarchy,  parliament,  courts  of  justice,  personal  holdings  of  land  ; 
gave  us  the  body  of  our  English  tongue  ;  became  Christian  from  choice. 
The  presentation  of  this  outline  is  to  be  oral.  Supplementary  reading 
in  history  should  be  encomuged. 

EnglUh  Histoty  for  StancUtrd  V. — The  text  book  studied  as  a  re>'iew 
and  expansion  of  the  topics  discussed  in  previous  standards.  Grouping 
of  the  essential  facts  in  each  period  under  topics  indicating  phases  of 
progi-ess,  e.g.  Political,  industrial,  intellectual,  aesthetic  religious — to  show 
the  growth  of  the  nation. 

(iii.)  Canadian  Hulm-i/  far  Standard  V. — An  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  prescribed  text ;  comparison  of  constitutional  struggles  m  Canada 
with  corresponding  ones  in  England  ;  outline  study  of  how  we  are  governed 
— parliamentary,  judicial,  municipal,  and  school  systems  ;  our  civic  duties 
— voting,  office-holding,  tax-paying,  support  of  law,  etc. 

(f)  Geogiuphy. 

Standard  I. — Directiwi. — Position  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  at  noon, 
in  the  evening  ;  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  position  of  important 
places  and  objects  by  pointing  with  the  hand  and  naming  the  direction. 

Water. — Observation  of  forms  of  wat«r  such  as  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain, 
dew,  frost,  snow,  and  ice,  as  they  occur,  to  find  the  more  obvious  qualities 
and  uses  of  each. 

Wind^. — Recognition  of  calm,  breeze,  gale. 

Standard  II.  — Direction. — Semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  obser- 
vation of  the  direction  of  winds  bringing  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  moisture, 
dryness. 

Land. — Hills,  mountains— direction  end  nature  of  their  sloi>e»  ;  plain, 
valley,  prairie  ;  cape,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island  ;  relation  of  these  bodies 
to  one  another  ;  tJieir  uses.  (Teacher's  reference  :  "How  to  study  Geo- 
graphy," pp.  145-159.) 

Water.— FviW^v  study  of  clouds,  fog  ;  mist,  rain,  dew  ;  snow,  ice,  hail  ;  as 
to  uses  and  effects  of  each.    Effects  of  sun  and  wind  on  these. 

Spring,  brook,  river — source,  banks,  branches,  mouth — lake  ;  bay,  sea, 
strait  ;  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another  ;  tneir  uses. 

Winds.  —  Calm,  breeze,  gale,  storm,  hurricane  ;  effects  on  land  and 
sea,  on  ])lants,  animals,  [leople,  vessels. 

J/rr/A<.-  C-onstruction  of  maps  ot  school  room,  school  grouud.s,  neighbour- 
he  mxI  ;  uiaii  representation  of  geographical  objects  studied. 

The  World  as  a  I f'Ao/<?. —Outline  study  of  its  form,  rotation,  axis,  poles, 
ecpiator,  hemispheres  ;  hot,  temperate,  and  cold  imrt*^. 

Continents. — Their  relative  positions  and  sizes  ;  characteristic  animals 
and  plants  in  each  ;  occupations,  habits,  dress,  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
eading  peoples  in  each. 

Oceans.-  Their  relative  ix)sitions  and  sizes  :  some  characteristics  of  each. 

Stawlard  I  V.--DoininiQn  of  Cnnnda  studied  as  a  review  (with  additioiu) 
of  a  section  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Siime  topic  as  for  con- 
tinent study.  vTeacher's  reference :  **  The  Ge(>graphy  ol  the  Britiah 
Colonies,"  by  Dawson  and  Sutherland.) 

South  America.— OMtliTiQ  study,  comparing  its  structure,  draixu^ra.  coast- 
line, climate,  and  productive  regions  with  those  of  North  America.  rx>litica] 
divisions — mainly  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili.     (Teadier't 
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refereace:  "How  to  .study  Geography,"  pp.  218-224.  The " Geographical 
Reader." 

Em'a»ia.  (Europe  and  Asia).— General  structure  of  Eurasia  compared 
with  that  of  N'orth  America  and  that  of  South  America.  (Teacher^s  refe- 
rence :  "  How  to  study  Geography,"  pp.  224-263.) 

Eufvpe.    Under  the  same  topics  as  North  America,    Comparisons. 

Asm.  Only  a  very  general  study  of  chmate^  natuml  productions, 
productive  regions,  trade  rout^js,  cities.  Political  divisions— mainly  India, 
Japan,  and  Cnina.    Comparisons. 

(g.)    Arithmetic. 

Everv  new  thought  process  in  this  subject  should  bo  develoj^ed  objectively. 
Principles  and  rules  should  be  arrived  at  inductively.  Accuracy  and 
rapidity  in  the  simple  fundamental  processes  are  important. 

(A.)    Nature  Study  mid  Af/riciUture. 

(Teacher^s  reference  books  :  NewelVs  "  From  Seed  to  Leaf,"  Goodale's 
" Concerning  a  Few  Common  Plants,"  Grant  Allen's  "The  Story  of  the 
Plant^.") 

To  interest  pupils  in  Nature,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  clear  expression,  and  to  lead  them  to  acquire  useful  knowledge  are 
important  aims  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  pupil  must  study  the  plant,  tlie  animal,  and  the  soil  rather  than  book 
descriptions  of  them.  He  may  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his  obser- 
vations. The  study  of  ])lant  life  should  be  emphasised  in  spring,  though 
Hot  restricted  to  that  season. 

This  study  should  be  connected  >vith  language,  drawing,  and  geogmphy. 

Standard  IV. — Plants. — Their  food — its  sources,  how  taken  up,  how 
assimilated  ;  their  reproduction,  propagation  ;  dissemination  of  seeds. 

Weeds. — Bindweed  or  wild  buckwheat,  tumble-weed,  hedge  mustard, 
»tiink;weed.  Russian  thistle  ;  methods  of  destroying. 

SoiU. — Preparation  of,  for  seed. 

Animals. — Feeding,  care  and  management  c.»f  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
^'^vine. 

/fM6c<«.— Growth,  claasitication,  remedies. 

^Standard  V.— Tillage.  -Drainage,  fertilisers,  .subsoiliug. 
Crops.  -Their  growth,  management,  rotation ;  diseases,  remedies ;  soiling 
ps. 
-4ni>7wi/«.— Principles  of  feeding ;  dairying. 


APPENDIX    B. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  1898. 

(i.)  Agkicultuke. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  given  in  the  schools  does  not  teach  the  pupil 

e  axt  of  growing  different  grains,  but  it  does  teach  him  how  a  grain  of 

^eat  or  barley  or  a  pea  germinates,  gets  needful  air  and  waimth,  obtains 

^'Cyurishment  n-om  the  soil,  and  how  tillage  is  related  to  deep-feeding  or 

'^fallow-feeding  grains.   It  does  attempt  to  teach  pupils  the  principles  upon 

■^liich  sound  agncultural  practice  is  based,  and  it  is  accomplishing  its  task 

'^^ar  by  year  witii  increasing  success. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  confirm  the  statements  ol  our  best  teachers 
^iiat  where  this^subject  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention  its  right  to 
^  prominent  place  on  our  curriculum  is  undoubted,  whether  judged  by 
Jte  cUsoipliiiary  effect  or  its  practical  value.  That  it  has  been  taught 
^adlv  by  some  teachers  and  neglected  by  others  during  the  six  years  it 
*^aii  bean  a  compulsory  subject  on  our  curriculum  is  admitted,  but  there 
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are  few  subjects  that  have  not  .suffered  similarly.  The  teaching  of  it  has 
been  opposed  by  some  who  think  cif  agriculture  only  as  an  art,  tolerated 
by  others  who  consider  it  a  concession  to  an  imiiortiint  element  of  our 
l)Oi)ulation  that  nuiy  not  l>e  ignored  with  siifcty,  and  warmly  sup|)orted  by 
many  who  see  in  it  not  only  a  useful  subject  of  study,  but  also  a  means  of 
increasing  an  intelligcKt  sympathetic  interest  in  agi'icultural  j»robleins  and 
adding  value  and  dignity  to  1  arm  life. 

In  the  examination  of  IHiblic  8ch<x^l  leaving  candidates  and  candidates 
for  teiichers'  non-j^rofessional  and  ]»rofessional  certificates  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  l)e  a  compulsory  subject.  The  course  in  the  elementary  schools 
deals  in  outline  with  soils — their  formation,  composition,  classification,  and 
])rei)aration  for  seeding;  with  drainage,  sub-soiling,  and  fertilising.  It 
deals  with  plants — their  food  supply  and  modes  of  pro])agation  ;  weeds — 
their  causes  and  remedies  ;  trees— their  cultivati<m  for  shade,  ornament, 
and  protection.  It  deals  with  animals-  the  feeding,  care,  and  management 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  the  High  School  st^indards  this 
course  is  reviewed  and  exj>andetl,  and  the  princinles  re-studied  ^ith  the  aid 
attbrded  by  the  i)upirs  knowledge  of  physics,  wiiich  helps  to  explain  "  the 
influences  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  movements  of  Huids  in  soil,  ]>lant, 
and  aniniiil,  and  the  forces  concerned  in  every  machine  and  appliance"  ;  of 
^emistry,  wliira  throws  light  uptni  life  processes  of  plants  and  aniuiils 
and  the  fertilisation  of  soils ;  of  botany,  which  is  systematised  ]>laiit- 
knowledge  ;  of  physical  geography,  which  shows  how  soil  conditions  the 
growth  and  habitat  of  i)lant  and  animal. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  isa^ain  reviewed  from  the  standix>int  of 
method  and  the  student's  knowledge  widened  by  the  reading  of  reporU  of 
experimental  stations,  bulletins,  and  monographs.  It  is  recognised  that  in 
the  elementary  classes  the  ])Upils  can  know  practically  nothing  in  a  scien- 
tific way  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  that  ticcordingly  principles 
nnist  be  illustrated  in  a  non  technical  way  with  the  materials  available  in 
the  environment  of  the  ordinary  rural  tchool.  The  Normal  School  trains 
intending  teachers  to  do  this. 

The  school  districts  of  Lacombe  and  St.  Allnirt  have  large  gardens  in 
which  the  children  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting 
and  care  of  flowers,  vegetables,  root  croi)s,  and  trees  ;  keep  observations  w 
their  gi-owth,  and  in  a  simple  way  combine  the  study  of  urinciples  with 
practice.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  is  gi-eatly  aicled  by  its  con- 
creteness. 

Many  teachers  illustrate  their  lessons  by  references  to  farming  o}jerations 
in  progress  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  i*e<piire  pupils  to  rejxjrt 
the  results  of  their  ol)servations  of  the.se  ;  but  the  work  would  be  more 
systematic  and  effective  if  school  grounds  were  fenced  and  small  plots  in 
tiiem  set  apart  for  jjurposes  cf  demonstration 

(ii.)  Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  scIkm^I  curriculum  in  touch  with  the 
practical  interests  of  life  is,  in  theory  at  least,  admitted  by  all.  1  he 
general  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  sui>iK>i't  of  tli«  te^iching  of  tlic 
principles  <»f  agiiculture  to  boys  can  to  a  still  greater  degree  l>e  applietl 
to  the  teaching  of  the  princi])les  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene  to 
girls.  When  school  life  ends  thei-e  is  a  home  life  to  be  lived  ;  and  no 
woman  can  afforrl  to  be  ignorant  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie 
the  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  foods,  the 
laws  of  health,  and  the  treatment  of  common  accidents  and  aiknents. 
The  State  which  comijels  iustniction  to  be  given  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elementary  studies  on  account  of  their  effect  on  the  intelligence  or  the 
individual  and  on  the  civic  and  industrial  welfare  of  its  people,  should 
take  the  next  lo^cal  step  and  inake  compulsoiy  a  knowledge  of  -tne  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  housewifery  on  which,  to  so  great  an  exient,  the 
health  and  happiness  of  its  citizens  depend.  The  economic  value  of  such 
instruction  is  evident. 

The  girl,^  in  after  life,  will  have  occ^isiou  to  use  this  kuowleiige  hundreds 
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bt  times  for  the  once  she  will  have  to  use  her  knowledge  of  much  of  the 
geogratjhy,  history,  arithmetic,  and  algebm  she  has  learned.  It  can  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  her  to  observe  carefully,  infer  cautiously, 
judge  accurately,  and  so  benefit  intellectually  by  the  discipline  attorded. 
It  will  increase  her  i)ractical  power.  It  will,  through  a  Knowledge  of 
underlying  principles,  tend  to  convert  what  is  too  often  in  the  home  an 
unintelli^nt  drudgery  into  an  interesting  and  even  attractive  service.  It 
will  dignify  housecraft  and  add  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the 
family. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  State  other  than  the  school  that  can  under- 
take this  work.  A  series  of  lessons  may  be  given  that  will  illuminate  and 
systematise  the  knowledge  that  the  girls  may  have  actpiired  in  a  practical 
way  at  home,  and  that  will  lea<l  them  to  continue  reading  and  reflecting 
after  their  school  coui'se  ends.  There  are  inexpensive  text  books  contain- 
ing much  of  this  infonnation.  In  the  Normal  Schools,  where  teachers  can 
l>e  prepared  to  pre^sent  this  subject  as  intelligently  as  any  other,  there  can 
be  i^iven,  in  addition,  the  results  of  experiments  on  human  foods  and  the 
rational  feeding  of  man  as  recorded  in  the  l>ulletins  of  experimental 
stations. 

The  practice  of  domestic  economy  cannot  be  taught  now  in  our  schools, 
but  its  principles  can.  We  cannot,  for  example,  bring  the  kitchen  range 
into  the  school  yet,  but  we  can  make  clear  to  girls  the  food  value  and 
digestibility  of  the  potato,  and  how  this  food  value  may  be  wasted  when  the 
potato  is  boiled  in  ceilain  ways.  From  similar  examples  we  can  deduce  a 
principle  in  cooking  that  will  give  intelligent  direction  to  practice  in  the 
home. 

(iii.)  Equipment. 

Progress  in  eiiuipment  is  slow  but  steady.  Better  desks  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  single  desks,  better  and  larger  blackboards,  more 
globes  and  maps,  more  reference  and  reading  books  are  reported.  Some 
trustees  have  been  more  liberal  than  wise  in  their  exnenditure  for  equip- 
ment. In  one  part  of  the  Territories  a  shrewd  agent  disposed  of  a  number 
of  quite  exi)ensive  but  rather  useless  geograjjhy  charts  which  the  Council 
had  refused  to  authorise.  Half  this  money  exj[)ended  on  suitable  reference 
books  in  geography  would  have  been  of  much  greater  service.  In  rural 
districts,  to  the  minimum  re<iuirements  of  a  dictionary,  a  numeral  frame 
or  its  equivalent,  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  a  globe,  and  maps  of  the 
world  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  number  of  schools  have  added  sets 
of  supplementary  readers  in  literature,  history,  geography,  and  nature 
study,  and  have  begun  to  form  school  libraries. 

Some  dei)artmental  aid  and  direction  should  1^  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  every  district.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  stimu- 
lating eflfect  of  these  on  pu])ils  and  pai-ents.  They  supply  the  best  reading 
for  tSe  lar^st  number  at  the  smallest  cost.  Through  their  l>ooks  on 
literature,  history,  science,  and  art  they  aid  the  teacher  in  his  daily  ta^k, 
and  continue  his  work  after  his  pupils  have  ceased  to  attend  school. 
Progress,  so  far,  is  due  mainly  to  the  teachers  who  secure  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  libraries  through  entertainments  and  sub- 
scriptions. In  comi>aratively  few  schools  have  trustees  voted  money  for 
this  purpose. 

(iv.)  Buildings. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  greater  care  is  given  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions than  formerly.  Letters  come  to  the  Department  asking  for  plans 
showing  the  best  devices  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  If  there 
were  prepared  several  plans  of  buildings  suitable  for  rural  and  smaller 
urban  scnools  where  the  services  of  a  school  architect  are  not  easily 
obtained,  trustees  would  use  them  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  health, 
education,  and  architecture. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  methods  of  improving  the  inade- 
quate ventilation  of  rural  school  buildings  erected  years  ago.  As  these 
buildings  are  generally  heated  by  stoves,  a  plan  is  recommended  by  which 
the  foul  air  is  drawn  off  at  the  fl<x)r  by  a  flue  at  eiich  side  of  the  room 
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at  the  back  of  the  seats.  These  two  Hues  are  carried  up  along  the  wall  to 
the  height  of  the  stove  pipe,  and  then  taken  horizontally  acroea  to  a  half - 
drum  partitioned  at  the  end  which  rests  upon  the  stove  pipe  for  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  its  length.  From  this  drum  the  air  is  conducted  up  through 
the  ceiling  and  roof  by  a  vertical  flue. 

The  total  capacity  of  these  flues  should  be  not  less  than  2j  snuare  inches 
for  each  pupil.  They  are  provided  with  slides  at  the  floor,  to  oe  closed  in 
the  evening,  so  that,  by  opening  the  side-slides  in  the  jacket,  exclusively 
internal  circulation  is  secured. 

Another  slide  at  the  ceiling,  pulled  down  to  open  and  pulled  up  to  close 
by  a  couple  of  light  chains,  oi>ens  to  cool  the  room  when  it  becomes  too 
warm,  ana  is  left  open  in  the  hot  weather  in  summer. 

("The  plan  described  is  applicable  to  new  or  old  buildings,  is  eco- 
nomical in  its  use,  and  has  been  installed  with  slight  modilications  to  suit 
special  circumstances  in  a  number  of  schools  at  a  cost  varying  from  25dol8. 
to  45dol8.  The  stove  commonly  used  here  in  schools  is  a  heavy  oblong 
box,  but  the  description  is  modified  to  suit  other  forms.— A  tight-fitting 
24-gauge  galvanjsea  iron  jacket  is  constructed  over  the  rear  half  of  the 
stove.  The  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  a  pipe  of  144  to  200  square  inches, 
in  crass  section  (or  through  a  duct  made  by  '  under-flooring  two  of  the 
joists)  under  the  floor  from  openings,  covered  with  heavy  screens  in  the 
outside  wall,  to  an  oi)ening  under  the  stove  (jacketed  part).  If  the  duct  is 
carritjd  through  from  side  to  side  of  the  building,  it  should  be  partitioned 
in  the  middle  under  the  stove  so  that  the  air  shall  come  intt»  the  room 
instead  of  blowing  directly  through  the  duct.- -The  slide  under  the  stove  is 
closed  when  the  schoolroom  is  not  occupied,  and  at  such  times  two  slides 
in  the  sides  of  the  casing  are  opened  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  circulates 
through  the  casing. — The  jacket  being  on  the  rear  half  of  the  stove  (which 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  door  a^  ix>ssible)  serves  as  a  screen  from 
excessive  radiation  for  those  seated  near  the  stove.  The  other  half  of 
the  stove  being  uncovered  affords  considerable  radiant  heat,  which  is  a 
valuable  means  of  quickly  warming  children  coming  in  cold  in  the  morning. 
The  stoves  are  commonly  from  36  to  50  inches  long.") 

In  some  of  our  "  colonies  "  certain  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  i)eople  to  induce  them  to  erect  diurches,  and  use  them  or  parts  of 
them  for  school  purposes.  Recently  it  has  become  evident  that  there  is  a 
growing  determination  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  these  people  to  erect 
school  buildings  first  and  use  them  for  church  services  until  they  are  able 
to  erect  churches. 

In  outlying  districts  there  are  still  some  log  buildings  open  to  the 
rafters,  "chinked"  with  clay,  and  baiiked  with  manure,  wnich  is  not 
always  removed  in  the  early  spring.  Dirty  within  and  cheerless  without, 
their  effect  \\\Km  the  children  is  bad.  Too  freijuently  it  is  negligence,  not 
jwverty,  that  is  the  cause  ;  and  the  insi>ector  finds  ample  scope  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  his  visits  to  the  trustees.  There  are  still  some  villa^;es 
and  towns  where  the  janitor  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he  scrube 
the  floor  and  dusts  the  walls  once  in  three  to  six  months.  There  arc 
trustees  who  deem  it  a  sufticient  reply  to  an  inspector's  complaint  of  lack 
of  cleanliness  at  his  spring  visit  to  assure  the  department  that  their 
"schools  were  cleaned  thoroughly  last  midsummer  1"  But  there  are 
also  schools,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them,  where  cleanUness  reigns ; 
and  flowers  in  the  windows  and  pictures  on  the  wcdls  give  a  happy  home- 
like look  to  the  rooms  where  the  child  spends  so  many  of  his  formative 
hours. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  SET  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  1898. 

Note. — It  shmM  be  remembered  that  candidates  for  any  certificate  of 
■ujhateiHrr  ^nde  must  obtain  34 per  cent,  on  each  subject  and  bO  jyer  cent,  on 
the  fo*al  number  of  marks. 

(i.)  Candidates  for  TEAfHERs'  First-clash  Okrtificate,  1808. 

{a.)  The  Philosrtphy  of  Edvcatinn. 

1.  Explain  the  following  views  of  ocliKuition  and  show  how  the  accep- 
ttiiice  of  either  will  affect  the  teacher's  wf»rk  ;  (a)  The  soul  is  a  self-active 
|K>wer  appropriating  fi-om  its  surrounrlings  what  is  useful  for  its  develoj)- 
ineut.  (h)  Tlie  soul  is  tlic  resultant  (»f  the  manifold  forces  of  its  envin^i- 
II  lent. 

2.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  making  the  curri(!ulum  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint  ;  from  the  <lisciplinary  standiK)int  :  from  the  stand- 
l^oiut  of  the  civilisation  into  which  the  child  is  ]x)rn. 

3.  From  the  standpoints  of  nutrition,  training,  and  discipline  compare 
i&iat hematics,  natural  science,  and  literature. 

4.  Describe  the  \vork  of  the  si'hool  in  premring  pujiils  for  t-itizenship. 

5.  Dis<*uss  the  duty  of  the  school  towarus  the  moral  and  iesthiiti(^  life  of 
i  "tji  piipils. 

0.  Descril»e,  after  Hosenkmnz,  the  i*elation  of  the  state  and  the  (Oiurch  to 
t  lit*  schrH>l. 

7.  Describe  the  dialectic  metho<l :  show  its  relation  to  the  principle  of 
«^lf-activity  and  make  clear  the  educational  value  of  this  j)rinciple. 

8.  Compare  oral  instruction  with  instruction  through  books. 

9.  Write  a  note  on  habit  in  its  relations  to  education. 

if),)  Organisation^  ^fan(lf/ement,  awl  Law. 

1.  Give  reasons  for  or  against  a  double  basis  of  classification. 

2.  State  the  conditions  under  which  you  would  promote  a  jnipil  who  had 
^ot  covered  the  prescribed  work  of  his  class. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  work  of  the  principal  of  a  school  in  the 
^^lasRification,  promotion,  attendance,  and  government  of  pupils  ? 

4.  State  anci  criticise  the  doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  crmse^uences. 

5.  How  doe~s  the  obedience  yielded  by  a  child  in  school  differ  from  the 
^^l>edience  of  an  adult  to  the  obligations  imix>sed  by  a  "  sense  of  rluty,*'  and 
^low^  can  the  one  be  develope<l  into  the  other  i 

G.  Comjiare  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  competitions  for  prizes  or 
**<ihoIar8hii>s,  with  regard  to  their  influence  uix>n  health,  temiier,  and  the 
t-rue  ends  of  education. 

7.  <sDiscu8s  the  use  and  abuse  of  home  work. 

8.  State  the  teacher's  legal  duties  with  re^rd  to  contagious  diseases, 
Public  examinations,  and  returns  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instniction. 

(o.)  History  of  Education. 

1.  Show  how  the  Roman  national  ideals  conditioned  their  educational 
ideals. 

2.  Describe  chivalric  education,  showing  its  relation  to  humanistic 
education. 

3.  Write  a  note  on  Rous.se>au,  describing  his  influence  an<l  criticising  his 
^iicational  theories. 

4.  Describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  methods  of  Froebel,  and  show 
\kow  they  aJfifect  the  schools  of  to-day. 
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{(f,)  Elementally  Science. 

1.  Discuss  the  aims  and  methods  of  Nature  Study. 
±  "  Nature  Study  will  not  succeed  unless  it  is  co-ordinated  with  other 
studies."    Explain. 

3.  Make  a  lesson  plan  on  the  duck— its  adaptation  to  its  mode  of  life. 
Make  illustrative  drawing  to  acconii>any  the  lesson. 

4.  Make  a  les.*^  on  plan  to  show  whether  a  cucumber  is  a  botanical  fruit. 
.■).  C'omjKxre  the  /germination  of  a  l>ean  and  a  grain  of  com.    From  the 

manner  ul  j^rowth  infer  sruls  suitable  for  each. 

0.  From  the  standi)oint  of  **  exhaustion  of  soils "  compare  cereals  with 
forage  crojis. 

7.  How  would  you  lead  a  class  to  see  the  value  of  under-draining  and 
summer-fallowing  in  **  restoration  of  soils  **  ] 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  labomtory  work  in  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals. 

(ii.)  Paper  set  to  Candidates  for  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates. 

FiH'ni  Studi/  and  DinfchtJf. 

1.  Outline  a  course  of  study  for  the  first  term  in  a  rural  school,  stating 
what  differences  you  would  make  l)etween  senior  and  junior  work. 

±  Make  a  shaded  drawing  of  any  three  tyiH?  solids  pleasantly  grouped. 
3.  TUustmte  simply  :— 

{(i)  "  A  peninsula  is  a  bixly  of  laud  almost  surrounded  by  water." 

(ft)  *'  On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  Iwirley  and  of  rye. 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 

And  thro-  the  field  the  road  nins  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot ;  * 

(c)  The  germination  of  a  Bean. 

1.  Give  a  lesson  plan  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  ty^pe,  cylinder,  to^^ 
class  that  has  already  had  sphere  and  cube. 

6.  A  group  suggesting  lemonade  would  be :— Lemon,  loaf-sugar,  glas^^ 
spoon.    Sketch  in  outline  the  type  fojrms  on  which  these  objecta  are  based. 

6.  The  square  prism  is  placed  with  the  long  edges  horizonal : — Dra'^ 
front,  top,  and  rignt  end  views. 

7.  Draw  a  group  of  objects— two  or  three — suggesting  to  a  boy  an  after"- 
noon's  six>rt. 

(iii.)  Candidates  for  Second-Class  Certificates. 

(a.)  Psychology. 

1.  Distinguish  l>etween  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.     Descril 
the  conditions  under  which  the  powers  of  fixing  and  concentrating  tha. 
attention  of  scholars  may  lR»st  be  strengthened. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  mental  process  by  which  wo  see  and  reco, 
nise  a  familiar  object,  say,  our  hat  among  other  hata  in  a  rack,  bringing o 
more  particularly  the  parts  played  by  discrimination  and  assimilation. 

3.  Show  how  a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  distinctive  characteristLc? 
of  objects  may  best  be  cultivated  in  children. 

4.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  by  heart  a  stanza 
poetry. 

:>.  Take  any  fact,  not  directly  presentable  to  the  senses,  such    as 
historical  event,  and  explain  fully  trie  process  which  the  child's  mind 
through  in  grasping  the  fact. 

«.  Explain  the  steijs  by  which  a  concept  is  formed.    How  far  does  tl 
choice  of  examples  by  a  teacher  assist  the  pupils  in  forming  distinct 
acciurate  concepts  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning;  andillustrfik 
the  place  of  each  in  school  work. 

8.  Indicate  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  stimulate  feeling  iiidici< 

9.  How  may  the  training  of  the  will  be  both  directly  ana  indii^c 
dcvelojied  at  school  ?    (.4ive  examples, 
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(  .)  II i sUtrtj  (tf  Education. 

1.  Describe  Athenian  Education  under  the  following  heads  :  Its  general 
aim,  persons  educated,  subjects  taught,  proposed  effects  of  musical  train- 
ing, of   gymnastic    training,  points   worthy  of  imitation  in  methods  of 

teaching. 

2.  D^criliC  Ascham's  methods  of  teaching  ;  and  show  how  they  may  lx> 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  any  English  ]x>e]n. 

3.  Describe  Rousseau's  ideal  scheme  of  education.  Criticise  it.  Account 
for  its  influence. 

4.  Write  a  note  on  Fi-ocbel  describing  the  principles  ho  advocated  and 
outlining  liis  modes  of  teaching  in  accordance  therewith. 

(<*.)  Ahjetfru  and  Geoniatnj. 

1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  different  aims  to  l)e  accomplished  in  teaching 
Algebra  to  pupils  in  Standard  V. 

2.  (a)  Illustrate  to  these  pupils  the  use^  of  the  symbols  ;>/?m  and  minns, 
(/>)  Illustrate  a  method  of  lea 'ling  jnipils  to  (fiscover  the  Conmnitative 

I^w  for  nuiltiplication. 
.  •  .  •    •  •  •  , 

5.  Show  inductively  and  then  deductively,  how  you  will  lead  a  pupil  to 
»ee  that  if  two  triangles  have  their  bases  and  box  angles  ecjual  each  to  each, 
tlie  triangles  will  coincide. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  lead  a  puj»il  to  the  solution  of  :  "  In  a  given  time 
find  a  point  such  that  Unas  drawn  from  it  to  two  other  jwints  on  the  same 
s<i<le  of^the  given  line  shall  make  ecpial  angles  with  it.** 

{it.)  Ai'ithmt'tic  nvft  Jfetfxnrftfwn. 

1.  '*  The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  l)oth  as  con- 
o-ems  its  i>aychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlating 
man  with  the  world  of  nature." — Explain. 

2.  Write  a  series  of  tpiestions  to  tent  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
tiumlier  tweliye. 

3.  Make  and  explain  diagmms  to  illustrate  i(J~i)="V* 

4.  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  to 
«^  class  unable  to  solve  it :  "  A  labourer  in  one  week  dug  5  rods  more  than 
\%sM  the  length  of  a  ditch,  and  the  next  week  he  dug  the  remaining  20 
x^xls ;  how  long  was  the  ditch  ? " 

5.  Assuming  that  a  cla.ss  is  prepared  to  begin  the  subject  of  commis- 
«*ion,  teach  th'3  first  lesson,  stating  definitely  the  nature  of  the  pmblema  and 
explanations  you  would  give. 

6.  Illustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  surface  area  of  a  cylinder. 
JN^ote  specially  the  parts  where  you  would  expect  a  class  to  have  difficulties. 
JFind  tlie  area  of  a  cylinder  whose  jriiameter  is  7  inches  and  height  15 
inches. 

7.  IDustrate  a  method  of  discovering  the  volume  of  a  pyramid. 

8.  At  $^2.64  per  cubic  foot,  find  the  cost  of  digging  a  ditch  \  mile 
long,  23  feet  wiae  at  the  ton,  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  12  feet  deep, 
tte  sides  sloping  espial ly.  Write  what  you  consider  a  proi>er  solution  of 
this. 

{c.)  Gtotfinphi  (tnfl  Histonf. 

1.  State  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  mai),  and  globe 
in  teaching  geography  to  pupils  in  Standard  III. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  formation  and  uses  of  rivers,  to  pupils  in 
S^tandard  III. 

3.  Outline  a  lesson  on  the  industrie-*  of  the  Xorth-West  Territories,  the 
-rainfall  of  British  CDlumbia,  or  the  noted  trade  routes  of  Canada,  to  pupils 
in  Standard  IV. 

4.  From  the  continent  of  North  Amt'rici  illustrate  how  geograi>hy  and 
liifttory  may  be  taught  so  as  to  mutually  iK^ist  each  other. 

5.  Dwjcnbe  somewhat  fully  the  educational  values  of  history. 

6.  W^rite  notes  of  le-ivons  on  any  two  f»f  the  following  ;  Feudal  System, 
<ireat  Charter,  Simnish  Armada,  Wellington,  Corn  Laws,  Laval,  Reciprocity 
Treaty  (1864).    State  the  purpose^s  of  each  lesson. 
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(iv.y  Candidates  for  Third  Clash  Certificates. 

{a)  Orfjamsntion^  Manjngement^  and  Law. 

1.  Describe    practical    methods    of    lighting    and    ventilating     school 
buildings. 
2   What  considerationH  determine  the  classification  of  a  new  pupil  ? 

3.  State  the  uses  of  a  time-table,  and  the  principles  that  shouui  govern 
its  construction. 

4.  If  you  found  your  class  getting  listless  and  sleepy,  what  causes  would 
you  suppose  to  be  at  work,  and  what  would  be  your  remedies  ? 

5.  How  should  (a)  want  of  punctuality,  (6)  cop3ring,  and  (r)  impudence 
be  treated  ] 

6.  Outline  a  lesson  for  pupils  in  Standard  II.  on  truth-telling. 

7.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and 
state  the  principle  on  which  they  ought  to  lie  administered. 

8.  State  the  autias  of  teachers  (an  defined  by  the  School  Oi-dinanceJ  with 
reference  to  ]»roniotions,  ofl^cial  returns,  contagious  diseases,  and  religious 
instruct  if  m. 

{b)  Retvfifu/y  SjtelliiKj^  ami  Writhuj. 

1 .  St4ite  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  t.eaching  elementary  i-eading 
by  the  word  (Look-and-Say)  method. 

2.  State  the  u.He8  and  limits  of  simultanoons  rearling  and  pattern-reading 
in  the  first  thiv^  Standards. 

3.  What  is  meant  bv  distinct  articulation  in  reiiding  :  Name  anv  wortla 
which  present  sj)e<dal  difficulty  to  learners  ;  and  mention  any  form  of 
(^xen'iso  that  is  most  useful  in  correcting  faulty  articulation. 

fi.  State  the  uses  of  word-building.  With  any  two  of  the  following  words 
illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  word-building :  Forbidden,  peaceful,  baker, 
foretell. 

7.  Write  in  vertical  style  six  capital  letters  so  as  to  show  the  proper 
forms  and  proportions  of  their  parts. 

8.  Descnbe  the  best  way  of  conducting  a  class  lesson  in  writing. 


ic)  Grammar  and-  Compontion, 
\ 


1.  State  somewhat  fully  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
below  the  High  School. 

2.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  ?  Relative  pronoun, 
indirect  obiect,  adverbial  clause,  **the  verb  agrees  with  its  suDJect  in 
numl>er."  Show  which  of  the  values  referred  to  in  the  first  questirm  your 
lesson  illustrates. 

3.  Show  how  you  would  lead  a  pupil  in  Standard  V.  to  analyse  :— 

You  asked  me  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  ff>r  the  purple  seas. 

What  use  to  the  pupil  shouhl  such  an  exercise  be  ? 

4.  Show  how  you  will  pre|>arc  pupils  in  Standard  II.  to  write  a  coni- 
l>osition  on  Wolfe,  the  uses  of  clouds,  the  pumpkin,  the  Eskimo,  or  the  hen. 

5.  After  pupils  have  reproduced  in  writing  an  historical  tale;  outline  a 
method  of  revising  the  exercise. 

6.  Show  how  you  will  prepare  pupils  to  correct  the  error  of  sentence- 
tructure  in  "  This  great  and  gooa  man  died  on  September  17th,  leaving 

behind  him  the  memory  of  many  noble  actions  and  a  numerous  family,  <m 
whom  three  were  sons. 

{d)  Elem^ntari/  Science. 

1.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  Standard  IV.  pupils  on  the  dissemination  of 
seeds.    Show  how  the  lesson  illustrates  the  leading  aims  in  nature  study. 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  on  the  hawk — the  adaptation  of  its -structure  to 
its  mode  of  life.    Make  illustrative  drawinjfs  to  accompany  the  lesson. 

3.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  composition  of  soils,  or  on  the  drainage 
of  soils,  to  pupils  in  Standard  III, 
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4.  How  vdW  you  lead  pupils  to  account  for  the  difference  in  modes  of 
cultivating  soils  for  heeU  and  for  oats  ? 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  how  to  disinfect  a  room  in  which  a  jiatient 
has  had  measles,  or  on  how  to  recover  a  i>erson  ajiparently  drowned. 

6.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  to  l)oys  on  smoking  cigarettes. 

7.  Mention  precautions  that  a  teacher  should  take  to  preserve  the  eye- 
sight of  his  pupils. 

(e.)  Geography  ami  Ilistoi'y. 

1.  What  are  the  respective  uses  of  the  ordinary  map,  relief  map,  and 
^lol>e  in  teaching  geography  ? 

2.  Outline  a  lesson  plan  for  any  two  of  the  following  :  Cape,  uses  of 
mountains,  fonnation  of  rivei-s,  climate  as  affected  by  prevailing  v\inds  and 
rainfall. 

3.  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  :  The  mining 
ciistricts  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  exports  of  British  Columbia,  tlie 
c^oniraercial  centres  of  the  Dominion  with  their  trade  routes,  the  drainage  of 
^.Asia,  the  products  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

4.  Give  two  illustrations  of  how  the  geography  of  a  country  has  affected 
x^^  history. 

5.  Make  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  the  life  of  Champlain,  Lyon 
;^IcKenzie,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  Xelsou.  Show  that 
^^our  plan  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the  aims  you  have  in  view  in  teaching 
Jm  istory. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  any  one  of  the  following  :  !Nfagna  Charta, 
<3uel3ec  Act,  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  Reciprocity  Treaty,  1854.  State 
iXie  purposes  of  the  lesson. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IX  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Com})  ikd  from  the  "  Manual  of  School  Law"  tice  Super  intend- 
enfs  Annuul  ''Public  Schools  Reports'  from  1893  to  1898, 
and  ojfficiul  atatiatics  for  1899. 


Introductory. 

The  portion  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  that  was 
earliest  connected  directly  with  the  CroAVTi  was  Vancouver 
Island,  which  was  "discovered"  in  1762,  and  leased  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1843.  It  became  a  Crown  Colony 
in  1849.  British  Columbia,  that  is  to  say  the  territory  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  60th  parallel,  and  on  the  south  by  what  was  until 
recently  the  United  States  territory  of  Washington  and  is  now 
Washington  State,  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  some  ten 
years  later  than  Vancouver  Island,  in  1858.  A  large  immigration 
mto  this  territory  had  then  just  taken  place,  owing  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  gold.  In  1866  the  Crown  Colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were  united,  and  in  July  1871 
British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation.  The 
Province  is  now  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
three  members  in  tne  Senate  and  six  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Oovernor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion, 
^nd  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  though  not  removable 
^thin  five  years  of  appointment.  There  is  also  a  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  Province,  consisting  of  thirty- three  members. 
The  Assembly  is  elected  for  four  years  by  what  is  practically 
^t  manhood  suffrage. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  country  on  the  mainland  from  the 
3locky  Mountains  u>  the  Pacific  Coast  is  about  450  miles  and  the 
length  of  coast-line  is  550  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  Province, 
including  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Ir.lands,  is  about 
383,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1891  was  estimated  at 
D8,173,  but  it  has  probably  increased  of  late  years  at  a  higher 
Tate  than  it  did  previous  to  1891.  The  population  wius  estimated 
^t  36,240  in  1871,  and  at  49,450  in  1881.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
conjectured  that  the  population  is  by  this  time  (1900)  about 
140,000.  Of  these  it  may  be  reckoned  that  quite  25,000  are 
Indians  and  about  7,000  Chinese,  thus  leaving  the  European 
'population  at  rather  over  100,000. 

There  is  naturally  much  diversity  of   climate  within   the 
Province,    a    factor  that  should    be    taken   into    account    in 
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any  estimate  of  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  within 
its  borders.  Only  in  the  North-East  is  there  any  considerable 
tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  so  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  climate  ot  the  coast-line  west  of  the 
Cascade  Kange  is  that  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Slope, 
common  to  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  Union, 
although  it  is  naturally  milder  there  than  in  British  Columbia. 
The  trade  of  the  Province  has  developed  rapidly. 
The  coal-mining  industry  centres  in  Nanaimo,  a  city  of  about 
10,000  mhabitants,  in  Vancouver  Island.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  a  great  weiilth  of  gold,  and  within  the  last  five  years  in 
the  Kootenay  District,  the  South-Eastem  corner  of  the  Province 
very  rich  deposits  have  been  found.  The  lumber  trade  is  very 
large. 

The  educational  system  of  British  Columbia  dates  from  1872, 
the  year  after  its  incorporation  in  the  Canadian  Confederation. 
The  main  provisions  of  this  Act  remain  in  force  to  this  day, 
although  many  amendments  of  detail  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Education,  by  the  Act  of  1872,  took  the  character 
known  as  the  free  common-school  type.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  system  will  be  sketched  below.  In  the  meantime  some 
kind  of  summary  and  estimate  may  be  attempted. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  part  of  the  system  is  the  dis- 
tinction, a  very  important  and  real  distinction,  between  the 
Local  Authorities  of  Cities  and  Rural  Districts.  This  distinction 
will  not  be  found  in  the  system  of  the  North-West  Territories 
described  in  this  volume.  It  is  due,  one  may  suppose,  to 
the  great  importance  from  the  earliest  times  ot  the  Province 
of  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  These,  together  with 
New  Westminster,  near  Victoria,  and  Nanaimo,  near  Vancouver, 
are  the  only  cities  that  have  the  distinctive  organisation  ot 
the  "  City  School  District." 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  control  exercised  by  the  voters  over 
the  management  of  the  conmion  schools  of  any  School  District 
IS  intimate  if  indirect.  Their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  the  school  or  schools  in 
their  District  is  expressed  once  a  year  at  the  Annual  School 
Meeting,  when  a  new  Trustee  is  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  City  and  of  the  Rural 
School  Districts. 

Schools  are  maintained  chiefly  by  legislative  grants.  In  the 
four  City  School  Districts  the  legislative  grant,  a  per  capita 
grant  of  $10  based  on  the  average  daily  attendence  of  pupils, 
IS  supplemented  by  an  apportionment  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
District  have  power  to  raise  money  by  Debenture. 

Teachers  are  paid  directly  by  the  Government  on  a  uniform 
scale  proportionate  to  the  grade  or  class  of  certificate  obtained 
and  tne  length  of  service  as  teacher.  The  statistics  in  regard 
to  teachers  on  the  pennanent  staff  for  1897-8  show  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  women  over  men  in  City  School  Districts,  and 
a  narrow  majority  in  Rural  School  Districts. 
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The  Province  is  especially  rich  in  its  High  Schools,  oi  which 
there  are  four ;  and  local  experts  feel  that  the  principal  defect  of 
its  educational  system  is  its  lack  of  a  Normal  School,  and  indeed 
of  any  attempt  at  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  if  we 
except  the  voluntary  effort  of  teachers  that  takes  the  form  of  the 
Teacners'  Institutes.  Full  details  in  regard  to  the  High  Schools 
will  be  given  below,  and  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
a  Normal  School  will  be  quoted  from  successive  Annual  Reports. 

There  is  no  University  in  the  Province,  but  this  defect  (which, 
one  may  suppose,  has  only  recently  been  felt)  will  probably  be 
remedied  before  long,  m  the  meanwhile  a  most  interesting 
experiment  has  been  made,  by  which  any  High  School  may 
become  a  "Collegiate  Institute"  and  enter  into  an  affiliation 
i^ith  some  Canadian  University.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  High  School  at  Vancouver,  now  the  "  Vancouver 
Oollcge."  It  depends  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  School 
Distnct  in  which  a  High  School  is  situated,  whether  or  no  they 
shall  constitute  themselves  as  (for  the  purpose  of  management  of 
the  High  School)  a  "  Collegiate  Institute  Board." 

Certain  Crown  lands  are  set  apart  in  a  large  number  of  the 
School  Districts  as  School  Reserves.  These  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  corporations  of  certiiin  cities  in  trust  for  school  purposes. 

British  Columbia  contrasts  favourably  with  its  neignbour,  the 
INorth-West  Territories,  in  the  matter  of  High  Schools,  there 
l)eing  only  a  device  in  the  Territories  by  which  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  standards  of  common  schools  are  called 
•*  High  School  Standards,"  and  have  a  special  curriculum  taught 
ly  specially  qualified  teachers.  But  the  North- West  Territories 
Imve  a  Normal  School  at  Regina,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
^British  Columbia  is  behindhand. 

Since  1897  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  of  all  grades, 
«nd  applicants  for  admission  to  High  Schools,  have  been  required 
to  take  an  examination  in  agriculture.  Among  other  optional 
or  "  specific  "  subjects,  "  Temperance,"  as  distinct  from  Hygiene 
*nd  Physiology,  can  be  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  by  any  Board  of  Trustees  that  so  chooses.  Physiology, 
IHygiene,  and  Agriculture  are  compulsory  subjects  in  all  grad^ 
^mcT  common  scnools,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  special  provision 
lor  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy ;  nor  do  manual  or  "  hand 
*nd  eye  "  training,  drill,  and  physical  exercises  play,  as  yet,  an 
important  rdle  in  the  common  school  education. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  what  follows  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  existing  Normal  School  or  of  a  University  or  of  Technical 
and  Industrial  Schools,  all  of  which  would  be  generally  regarded 
«s  necessary  and  desirable  features  of  a  public  system  of  educa- 
tion. A  perusal  of  the  official  documents  shows  that  these 
important  Questions  have  already  begun  to  engage  the  anxious 
«tlention  oi  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Province. 

The  report  for  the  school  year  1895-6  contains  certain  com- 
parisons between  the  then  state  uf  educational  progress  and  the 
conditions  of  the  year  1872,  when  the  "  Public  School  Act "  first 
came  into  force. 
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During  these  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  nine  times,  and  the  number  of  enrolment  to  nearly 
fourteen  times  the  corresponding  figures  for  1872: — 

1,028  pupils  enrolled. 
2,653 
10,773 
over  14,000 


1872.       25  schools 
1882.       50 

1892.  154 

1896.  233 


>> 


>> 


» 


»> 


>» 


»» 


[In  1899  there  were  280  schools  and  17,648  pupils  enrolled.] 

During  nearly  twenty-five  years,  from  April  11,  1872,  to 
December,  1896,  the  total  expenditure  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury  for  "  education  proper  "  was  ?2,146,114 ;  the  expenditure 
by  the  Lands  and  Works  Department  for  construction  of  school- 
houses,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  was  S402,479,  making  the  total 
outlay  for  all  purposes  of  education  §2,548,593.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Public  School  system  at  once  took  root  in  the  Province, 
supplied  existing  needs  from  the  first,  raised  the  sUmdard  ot 
educational  requirement,  and,  generally,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Province,  whether  in  population, 
wealth,  or  importance. 


ttncil  of 

iblic 

itiuction. 


PowerB. 


I. — Central  Administration. 

Central  A  uihority. — (i.)  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  constitute,  by  the  law  of 
1891,  a  "  Couvcil  of  Public  Instruction^ 

It  is,  however,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  who 
appoints  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province.  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  "  Manual  of  School  Law  "  for  what  period 
the  Superintendent,  thus  appointed,  holds  office,  from  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  modified  by  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (i.e.,  the  Executive 
Council)  and  the  Superintendent,  who  is  their  Secretary. 

(ii.)  The  powers  oi  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
summarisea  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  create  school  districts  (see  below),  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  and  to  define  thie  boundaries  thereof,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  existing  school  districts. 

(2)  To  set  apart  in  each  school  district  such  a  quantity  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as,  in  theu'  opinion,  may  be  necessary 
for  school  purposes  in  that  district. 

(3)  To  gi'ant,  on  the  application  of  the  school  tnistees  of  any 
school  district,  such  simi  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  that  district;  and  in  rural  school 
districts  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a  school-house,  or 
providing  a  house  or  room  in  which  the  public  school  of  the 
district  may  be  held,  as  also  the  cost  of  all  furniture  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  use  of  any  such  school,  and  the 
current  expenses  connected  with  it. 
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(4)  To  grant  such  sum  as  shall  be  thought  proper  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  a  school  in  any  part  of  tiie  rrovince,  not 
being  a  school  district.    (For  restrictions  sec  below). 

(5)  To  appoint  two  or  more  Examiners,  who,  together  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  shall  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates 
of  qualification. 

(6)  To  appoint  one  or  more  Inspectors  to  visit  the  public 
schools,  and  to  require  such  Inspectors  to  enquire  aud  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  result  of  their  enquiries,, 
into  the  progress  and  attendance  of  pupils,  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school,  the  system  of  education  pursued,  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  school  registers,  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  premises,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  in  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

(7)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools,  to  prescribe  tne  duties  of  teachers,  and  to  de- 
termine their  classification. 

(8)  To  determine  the  subjects  and  percentages  of  marks  in 
the  subjects  required  for  all  classes  and  grades  of  certificates 
of  teacners,  as  well  as  to  make  and  prescribe  rules  for  the 
governance  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  as 
teachers  (i.e.  without  examination). 

(9)  To  select  and  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  the 
courses  and  standards  of  instruction  and  study  for  schools. 

(10)  To  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  tho  certificate  of 
qualification  of  any  teacher. 

(11)  To  establish  a  High  School  in  any  district  where  it  may 
be  expedient  to  do  so.  In  such  schools  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  are  to  be  taught;  and  every  such  High  School 
shall  be  imder  the  control  of  the  Local  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
<iistrict.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  High  School  shall 
T)e  established  in  any  school  district  in  which  there  are  less  than 
twenty  persons  duly  qualified  and  available  to  be  admitted  as 
High  Scnool  pupils. 

(12)  To  dctennine  all  cases  of  appeal  arising  from  decisions 
^f  trustees. 

(13)  To  make  any  other  necessary  provisions  that  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  above  detailed. 

SL4)  To  establish  a  Normal  School,  with  model  departments* 
to  make  regulations  for  its  conduct  and  management. 

(iii.)  Of  these  fourteen  defined  powers,  three  are  subject  to  the  Special 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  ProvUi 
^viz.,  (3),  (4),  and  (10).  Grants  for  teachers'  salaries  in  any  school 
district,  and  for  the  erection  and  proper  maintenance  of  school- 
Louses  in  rural  school  districts,  grants  in  aid  of  the  establishment 
^f  new  schools  outside  school  districts,  and  the  cancellation  of 
teachers'  certificates  are  thus  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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Lieutenant-Governor.     Besides  these  restrictions  there  are 
er  more  detailed  provisions. 

i  special  proviso  is  made  restricting  the  power  of  the  Council 

Puolic  Instruction  to  create  new  school  districts.     No  district 

,n  bo  formed  in  which  there  are  not  at  least  fifteen  children 

:'  school  age,  i.e.,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.     (See 

bove.) 

Similarly  the  Council's  power  to  grant  sums  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  outside  existing  school  districts  is 
restricted  to  localities  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  fourteen  children  of  school  a^e.  And  such  grants 
in  aid  can  only  be  given  upon  the  application  of  a  majority 
of  the  parents  resident  in  that  part  of  the  Province.    (See  above.) 

(iv.)  The  duties  of  the  Siiperinttindent  of  Education  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  To  take  charge  of  and  siifoly  keep  all  apparatus  that  may 
be  procure(^l  for  school  purposes,  and  to  funiisn,  at  his  discretion, 
on  the  application  of  the  trustees  of  any  district,  such  apparatus 
as  may  be  required  for  the  schools  in  such  district. 

(2)  To  establish  -a  separate  school  for  girls  in  any  district 
where  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so ;  and  the  school,  when 
so  established,  may  be  presided  over  by  a  female  teacher  or 
teachers,  but  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
and  regulations  as  ordinary  public  schools. 

(3)  To  examine  and  encjuire  into,  from  time  to  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  in  learning,  the  order  and  discipline  observed, 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
school  registers,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  builaings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such 
directions  jis  he  may  judge  proper.  - 

(4)  To  do  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  and  animate  parents, 
guardians,  trustees,  and  teachers  to  improve  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  secure  the  sound  education 
of  the  young  generally. 

(5)  To  have,  subject  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
supervision  and  du'cction  of  the  inspectors  and  schools. 

(6)  To  enforce  the  regulations  and  decisions  of  the  C!ouncil. 

(7)  To  organise  Teachers'  Institutes  under  the  C-ouncirs 
regulations. 

(8)  To  grant  temporary  certificates  of  qualification,  counter- 
signed by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  which  temporary  certificates 
shall  be  valid  only  till  the  next  examination  of  teachers. 

(9)  To  make  annually,  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature, 
a  report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  public  schools  throu^out  the 
Province,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school 
district,  the  brancnes  taught,  the  average  attendance,  the  amount 

^  ^v  each  school,  the  number  of  official  visits  made  to 

-•'^a  of  teachers,  the  number,  standing,  and 
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sex  of  qualified  teachers,  together  with  any  other  information 
that  he  may  possess  respectmg  the  educational  state  and  wants 
and  advantages  of  each  school  and  school  district  in  the  Province, 
and  such  statements  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  school 
laws  or  the  public  schools  or  for  promoting  education  generally 
as  he  may  deem  useful. 

(10)  To  be  responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  through  him  on 
behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

(11)  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  give  such  instructions  as 
he  may  judge  necessary  for  the  making  of  reports,  &c. 

(12)  To  investigate  complaints  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  any  election  of  trustees  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  upon  such  complaint. 

(13)  To  close  schools  when  the  average  attendance  falls  below 
ten  children. 

(14)  To  cause  copies  of  the  CounciVs  regulations  to  be 
published  and  furnished  free  of  charge  to  trustees  and  teachers. 

II. — Local  Administration. 

(a)  Ruixil  School  Districts,     (b)  City  School  Districts. 

The  School  Districts  of  the  Province  are  divided  by  the 
"  Public  School  Act "  into  City  Districts  and  Rural  Districts, 
the  former  including  the  schools  established  within  the 
municipal  boundaries  of  each  of  the  four  cities  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo,  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  other  PubUc  Schools  maintained.  In  each  of  the 
City  Districts  there  are  one  High  School,  two  or  more  Graded 
Schools,  and  one  or  more  Ward  Schools,  while  in  the  Rural 
Districts  there  are  only  Graded  Schools  and  Common  Schools. 

The  cost  of  education  in  a  City  District  is  met  by  the  City 
Council,  the  Provincial  Government  paying  a  2>^^  capita  grant 
of  ten  dollars  per  head  per  annum,  based  on  the  average  actual 
daily^  attendance  of  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  grant,  each 
municipal  corporation  receives  the  amount  collected  from  its 
Provincial  Revenue  Tax.^ 

(a)  Rural  School  Districts. — (i.)  For  each  of  these  there  must  be  Annaal 
three  Trustees.   An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  School  School 
Trustees  is  held  in  all  Rural  School  Districts,  when  the  voters  ^'®®^*"( 
Pi'escnt  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  and 
^  use,  if  necessary,  a  casting  vote.    Votes  are  recorded  by  poll, 

*  The  amount  of  per  capita  grant  paid  to  each  of  the  four  cities  in  the 
^^liool  year  1894-5  was  as  follows  :— 

Victoria 817,390.80 

Vancouver 15,895.25 

New  Westminster 5,989.20 

Nanaimo 6,129.55 

Total  $45,404.80 
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and  the  names  of  all  voters  present  are  recorded.  Trustees 
elected  by  this  method  at  the^?\«<^  annual  school  meeting  in  any 
district  hold  uttice  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  person  receiving'  the  largest  number  of  votes  continues 
in  otHce  until  two  years  have  passed  since  the  next,  or  second, 
annual  school  meeting ;  (2)  the  person  receiving  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  continues  in  office  until  one  vcar  has  elapsed 
after  the  next,  or  second,  annual  school  meeting;  and  (3)  the 
person  receiving  the  smallest  number  of  votes  of  the  three 
elected  Trustees  holds  office  until  the  next  annual  school 
meeting.  In  no  case  can  any  person  resign  his  office  as  Trustee 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  any  neiv  School  District, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  prepares  notices  in  writing, 
describmg  the  district,  and  appoints  a  time  and  place  for  the 
election  of  Trustees  as  above  described.  A  correct  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first,  Jvud  ot  every  annual,  and  every  special 
school  district  meeting  must  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  and  coimtersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot 
Trustees. 

Trustees  serve  without  emolument  or  reward,  and  must  not 
be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  authorised 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  this  regidation  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  SecrcUiry  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  is 
always  one  of  their  number,  and  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  his 
colleagues  previous  to  his  selection. 

One  trustee  is  elected  to  office  at  each  ensuing  annual  school 
meeting,  in  place  of  any  trustee  whose  term  of  office  is  about  to 
expire ;  and  the  same  individual,  if  willing,  may  be  re-elected ; 
but  no  school  trustee  can  be  re-elected,  except  by  his  own 
consent,  during  the  four  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office. 

Any  householder  or  freeholder  resident  in  any  school  district 
for  a  period  of  six  months  previous  to  the  election,  provided  he 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  wife  of  such  a  householder  or 
freeholder,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  of  the  district 
as  well  as  for  the  election  of  trustees.  Chinese  and  Indian)* 
have  no  votes, 
lengeof  0^)  ^^Y  ^^S^^  voter  may  challenge  as  unqualified  to  vote  any 
r.  person  who  oners  to  vote  at  an  annual  or  other  school  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  mectinjr  shall  then  require  the  person  so 
challenged  to  make  the  following  declaration : — 

"  I  do  declare  and  affirm  that  I  am  a  resident  householder  {or 
freeholder,  as  the  case  may  he)  in  this  school  district,  and  that 
I  have  been  continuously  a  resident  householder  in  this  district 
for  the  last  six  months." 

Or,  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  a  corresponding  declaration  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  residence  and  household  of  her  husband. 

Every  person  who  makes  such  a  declaration  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  all  questions  proposed  at  the  school  meeting ;  but, 
any  person  refuse  to  make  the  declaration,  his  or  her  vote  &halk 
not  be  accepted. 
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No  trustee  may  hold  the  office  of  teacher  within  the  district 
of  which  he  is  a  trustee  ;  and  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination 
is  eligible  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Education, 
inspector,  trustee,  or  teacher.  Any  trustee  who,  during  his 
trusteeship,  is  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence,  or  who  becomes 
insane,  or  ceases  to  be  an  actual  resident  within  the  school 
district  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  shall,  ipso  facto,  forfeit  and 
vacate  his  seat,  and  the  remaining  trustee  or  trustees  shall 
declare  his  seat  vacant,  and  forthwith  call  a  special  meeting  for 
the  election  of  his  successor  (1894). 

In  rural  school  districts  the  notice  calling  an  annual  or  special 
meeting  may  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  by  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees 
themselves. 

(iii.)  The  following  is  the  order  of  business  at  all  annual  meetings  Order  of 
of  school  districts  : —  business. 

(1).  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

(2).  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

(3).  Reading  trustees'  annual  report,  including  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure. 

(4).  Receiving  and  deciding  upon  trustees'  report. 

(5).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  end  of  the 
past  year. 

(6).  Election  of  trustee  to  fill  any  other  vacancy 

(7).  Any  other  business  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given. 

The  voters  present  determine  whether  the  poll  shall  be  open  or 
by  ballot. 

All  protests  against  an  election  or  other  proceedings  of  a 
school  meeting  nuist  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  may  be  made  by  any  voter,  but 
no  vote  of  reconsideration  may  be  taken  more  than  once  at  the 
same  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  every  school  meeting,  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  should  sign  the  Minutes,  as  entered 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  Minute-book ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Ithe 
Board  of  Trustees  must  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  a  con-ect  copy  thereof,  signed  by  himself 

(Rural    School    Districts).      In    every    school    district,  any 

EJi'son  being  a  householder  in  the  school  district,  and  being  a 
ritish  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  otherwise 
(lualified  to  vote  at  an  election  of  trustees  in  the  said  school 
district,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  and  to  serve  as  a  school 
trustee  (1896).  Any  trustee  elected  to  fill  an  occasional  vacancy 
shall  hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  pei*son  in 
whose  place  he  is  elected. 

(iv.)  Trustees  may,  after  due  notice,  call  a  special  school  meeting  Special 
for  any  special  purpose  they  may  think  proper.     But  in  cases  ^leetings. 
where,  from  want  of  proper  notice    or  other  auise,  any  annual 
school  meeting  or  special  school  meeting  is  not  held  at  the 
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proper  time,  any  five  voters  in  the  district  may  call  a  meeting  at 
ten  days'  notice  within  twenty  days  of  the  time  at  which  sucn  a 
meeting  should  properly  have  been  held.  The  meeting  thus 
called  possesses  all  the  powers  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  the 
meeting  in  place  of  which  it  is  calleu. 

Any  person  chosen  as  trustee  may  resign,  by  giving  written 
notice  of  his  intention  to  his  colleagues. 

Every  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  one  of  its  number  to  be 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Corporation  which  it  constitutes. 
These  officers  must  give  the  seciurity  required  by  a  majority  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  correct  and  safe  keeping  of  the  papers  and 
moneys  of  tlie  Corporation.  Their  salary  is  paid  by  the  Boanl, 
and  is  agreed  upon  before  their  selection  for  office.  They  arc 
required  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book 
procured  for  the  purpose.  They  also  receive  and  must  account 
for  all  school  moneys  which  come  into  their  hands,  and  for 
disbursing  the  same  as  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  iiieets  once  in  every  three  months. 

The  tnistees  take  possession  and  have  the  safe  custody  of  all 
public  school  property  which  has  been  acquired  or  given  for 
public  school  purposes  in  their  district.  They  have  power  to 
acquire,  and  hold  as  a  corporation  by  any  title  any  land,  move- 
able property,  or  income  for  school  purposes,  and  to  apply  these 
according  to  the  t^rms  upon  which  they  were  acquired  or 
received.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
they  may  do  whatever  they  judge  expedient  with  regard  to  the 
building,  repairing,  renting,  warming,  mrnishing,  and  maintaining 
the  district  school-houses,  and  the  appendages  belonging  to  the 
schoolhouses,  as  well  as  the  school  lands  and  enclosures  held  by 
them.  They  are  required  to  visit  each  school  under  their  charge 
at  least  three  times  a  year,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducted  accora- 
ing  to  the  regulations.  They  must  see  that  the  pupils  in  their 
schools  are  duly  provided  with  the  authorised  text-books,  and 
use  no  unauthorised  text-books, 
port  of  (v.)  Every  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  School 

District  the  trustees,  must  read  their  annual  school  report  for  the 
year  just  terminated.  The  report  must  include,  among  other 
things,  a  lull  and  detailed  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  all  school  moneys  received  and  expended  on  behalf  of  the 
district  for  any  purpose  during  the  past  year. 

The  trustees  must  prepare  and  transmit  annually  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  before  July  15,  a  report  signed  by 
a  majority  of  their  number.     The  report  shall  specify : 

(1.)  The  whole  time  during  which  the  school  or  schools  iiL 
their  district  were  kept  by  a  qualified  teacher  during  the  year 
just  ended  (June  SO); 

(2)  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  school  district,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended ; 

(3)  The  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  the  schooL 
district :  (a)  who  are  under  the  age  of  six  years ;  (b)  who  ar^ 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  ola ;  and  also  the  number  ot 


istees. 
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children  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  with  a  separate 
return  for  each  school,  and  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year 

(4)  The  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  branch,  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
each  trustee,  the  number  of  public  school  examinations,  visits, 
and  lectures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  ; 

(5)  The  uses  to  which  the  school  buildings  and  lands  have 
been  applied  during  the  year,  and  the  damage  arising  or  the 
revenue  derived  from  them. 

The  trustees  select  the  site  on  which  a  school-house  in  a  rural 
district  is  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees.  They  shall  then 
immediately  call  a  special  school  meeting  of  the  voters  to 
approve  the  selection  made.  But  (1)  if  a  majority  of  the  voters 
present  do  not  ratify  their  selection  of  a  site,  this  majority  shall 
at  the  same  meeting  decide  upon  a  suitable  site,  and  this 
decision  shall  finally  decide  the  matter,  subject  always  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  (2)  In  case  the 
voters  of  a  school  district  neglect  or  refuse  to  select  a  site  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instniction, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  or  any  person  appointed  by 
him,  shall  visit  the  school  district  and,  after  carefiii  inspection, 
shall  select  a  site ;  and  such  selection,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  finally  decide  the 
matter  (1896). 

(6.)  City  School  Distrlrfs, — For  each  of  the  school  districts  of 
the  City  of  Victoria,  the  City  of  Vancouver,  the  City  of  New 
Westminster,  and  the  City  of  Nanaimo,  there  are  seven  tmstees 
constituting  the  Board  of  Tnist^es  for  each  city  respectively. 
Every  such  Board,  in  cities  as  in  rural  districts,  is  a  "  body 
corporate." 

(i.)  The  Board  for  each  city  school  district  is  elected  by  voters  Qaaliticatio 
duly  qualified  to  vote  for  a  mayor  (see  "  Municipal  Act  of  the  ®'  Voters 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  §  36) ;  and  when  preparing  the 
annual  voters*  list  in  cities  where  the  "  Municipal  Elections  Act " 
does  not  govern  the  election  ot  mayor,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  for  school  trustees,  but  not  included  in  the 
city  annual  voters*  list  as  entitled  to  vote  for  mayor,  shall  be 
added  thereto  (1897). 

No  person  liable  to  pay  the  Revenue  Tax  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  until  be  has  paid  the  tax  for  the  current  year. 

At  the  first  election  each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  six  votes 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  each  subsequent 
election  to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  tmstees  to  be  elected  No 
person  may  give  more  than  one  vote  for  any  one  candidate.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  Returning  Officer,  and  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  municipal  nomination 
and  election  for  mayor  would  be  conducted ;  and  all  the  regula- 
tions and  their  amendments  (respecting  the  times  for  opening 
find  closing  the  poll,  the  mode  of  voting,  corrupt  or  improper 
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practices,  vacancies,  and  declarations  of  challenged  voters)  shall 
nold  good  also  for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Scnool  Trustees. 

At  the  first  election,  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  liighest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected  to  serve  lor  two  years, 
and  the  three  candidates  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  serve  for  one  vear.  At  each  subsequent  annual 
election  three  trustees  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years. 
But  any  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  may  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  annual  election.  All  trustees  remain  in  office  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  trustees  imtil  their  successors  have  been  elected. 
The  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  an  annual  election ;  the 
Public  School  Board  names  a  returning  officer  to  act  at  such  an 
election,  and  six  days'  notice  of  the  nominations  must  be  given. 

Any  person,  being  a  British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  yeai's,  who  is  a  resident  householder  or  a  resident  freeholder 
in  a  school  district,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vot«  at  an 
election  of  School  trustees  in  the  siiid  school  district,  and  the 
wife  of  such  householder  or  freeholder,  shall  be  eUgible  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  as  school  trustee ;  provided  always,  that  the 
wife  of  an  acting  school  trustee  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election 
(1896). 
[eetings  of  (ii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  meets  at  least  once  in  each  month, 
rufltees.  ^^^^  fQ^J.  members  constitute  a  quorum  (contrast  similar  regula- 
tion in  regard  to  rural  school  districts). 

The  Board  of  Tnistees  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual 
election  appoints  one  of  its  number  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  member  so  appointed  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board.  Ho  has  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes 
between  the  other  members  of  the  Board  upon  any  question,  but 
shall  not  otherwise  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Each  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  its  own  Secretary  and  fixes 
his  salary.  The  Secretary  must  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  in  relation  to  its  corporate  aftairs.  This  record,  ais 
well  as  all  books,  accounts,  vouchers,  and  papers  of  the  Board  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  any  Committee  of  the  City  Council  appointed 
by  resolution  for  that  purpose. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  cities  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Is  ew  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo 
shall  be  fixed  and  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  trustees  of 
the  said  cities  ;  and  such  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  school  sites,  erection,  enlargement,  or  rent 
of  school  buildings,  for  fiirnitiu'e  and  repairs,  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  b€^ 
borne  and  paid  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  said  cities, 
heir  Powers  (iii.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  reqiiired  to  pro\'ide  school  ac 
ntl  Duties,  eommodation  and  tuition,  free  of  cliarge  and  sufficient  for  al 
children  in  the  district  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
elusive,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  organise  and  establisrh  such  au 
so  many  schools  as  it  shall  deem  requisite,  with  powers  to  alter  o 
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liscontimie  the  same,  to  purchase  or  lease  lauds  or  buildings 
or  sohod  purposes,  to  erect,  enlarge,  alter,  repair,  and  improve 
K^hool  buildings  and  their  appurtenances,  to  fiirnish  school* 
xouses  and  procure  maps  and  apparatus,  and  to  provide  text* 
x>oks  for  inaigent  pupils,  fuel,  ana  light.  They  shall  also  defray 
;he  contingent  expenses  of  the  several  schools  and  of  the  Boarr I 
)f  Trustees,  and  shall  have  the  oust od}' of  the  school  properly 
>f  the  district.  They  may  insure  school  buildings  and  furniture, 
iiust  determine  the  sites  of  school-houses,  and  apjwint  tlie 
lumber  of  teachers  for  whose  salaries  provision  has  oeen  made 
n  the  estimates,  appoint,  dismiss,  ana  fix  the  salaries,  wages, 
3r  remuneration  of  such  other  officers  or  einployds  as  may,  from 
:ime  to  time,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  to  secure  the 
3fficient  management  of  the  schools.  They  must  report  annually 
to  the  City  Council  upon  the  expenditure  of  the,  moneys 
received  by  the  Board,  and  furnish  annually,  on  or  before 
luly  15  of  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  a  frill 
report  of  their  proceedings,  together  with  returns  of  all  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  supplied  by  him. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  must,  further,  prepare  and  lay  before 
the  City  Council  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  sums  required  by  the 
Board  for  the  current  year's  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  schools  as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
estimate.  These  sums  are  paid  over,  from  time  to  time,  as 
required  bv  the  City  Treasurer  to  the  several  persons  or  cor- 
porations K)r  whose  use  such  moneys  are  payable.  Tlic  Board 
shall  ftirther  prepare  the  like  detailed  estimate  of  the  sums 
required  to  meet  any  special  or  extraordinary  expenses  legallv 
incurrible  by  the  Board,  and  this  last-mentioned  estimate  shall 
be  subject  to  the  consideration,  alteration,  and  final  approval 
of  the  Coimcil.  If  the  City  Council  finally  rejects  any  sucn  sum 
or  sums,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  not  more  than 
thirty  da\'s  after  the  receipt  by  the  mayor  of  the  written  request 
of  tno  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  that  behalf,  to  submit  for 
the  assent  of  the  electors,  a  by-law  authorising  the  proposed 
expenditure,,  and,  if  necassar3%  the  raising  of  the  moneys  required 
to  defray  the  same  upon  the  credit  of  the  municipality.  In  the 
event  of  such  a  by-law  receiving  the  assent  of  tne  electors,  the 
Citv  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  delxjntures 
so  is.sued  all  expenses  connected  ^nth  the  issue  of  the  loan,  and 
the  balance  shall  be  paid  out  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided. 

The  City  Treasurer  shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  moneys 
from  time  to  time  paid  into  his  hands  on  account  of  the  rates 
ind  taxes,  set  apart  and  keep  in  a  separate  account  so  much  and 
aich  proportion  of  the  moneys  as  will  cover  the  amount  ordered 
o  be  levied  and  assessed  for  school  purposes.  The  money  so 
lot  apart  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Board  dv  the  City  Treasurer, 
vho  shall  exhibit  to  the  Board  the  state  of  the  account  whenever 
lo  requited.  The  money  so  set  apart  shall  not  be  applied  to 
Liiy  other  purpose  whatsoever  by  tne  City  Treasurer.  It  shall 
xot  f>e  lawfril  for  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  to  incur  any 
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liability  beyond  the  amount  shown  to  bo  at  their  disposal  by  this 
account. 

No  property  acquired  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  shall  be  sulyect  to  taxation  or  be  liable  to  be  taken 
in  execution ;  but  in  case  of  any  judgment  being  recorded 
affainst  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
City  Council  in  the  City  School  Districts  of  the  amount  thereof, 
ana  the  City  Council  shall  levy  the  same. 

The  City  Council  annually  appoints  an  Auditor  to  audit  the 

accounts  of  the  Boanl  of  Trustees,  and  the  expense  of  this  audit 

is  paid  out  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Board. 

tement  of      (iv.)  The  Board  of  Trustees  in  every  City  School  District  shall 

sounts.      cause  to  be  published  annually  in  January,  in  at  least  three 

issues  of  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district,  a  detailed 

and  audited  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 

year  ending  the  1st  December,    This  statement  must  be  signed 

by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  countersigned 

by  the  Auditor  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  City  Council. 

rhSclioolf*      (v)  The  Boarciof  Trustees  of  any  City  School  District  may,  by 

I  Colle-      resolution,  declare  that  it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  should  bo 

J?  paid  in  respect  of  pupils  attending  at  any  High  School  situato 

*  '*^***      within  its  limits,  so  as  to  make  such  High  School  more   or  less 

self-supporting.     It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  settle 

the  amount  to  Ix)  paid  by  parents  and  guardians  for  each  pupil 

attending  the  Higii  School,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  i>a)nnent,  and. 

when  necessary,  to  sue  for  and  recover  such  amounts,  in  the 

name  of  the  City  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  apply  the 

same  to  school  purjiosos.     But  in  settling  such  amount   the 

Board  shall  make  provision  by  which  pupus,  whose  parents  or 

guardians  find  it  beyond  their  means  to  pay  the  tuition  fees 

imposed  by  the  Board,  may  have  the  advantages  of  the  High 

School,  eitner  altogether  without  fee,  or  at  some  smaller  leo 

within  the  means  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  each  case. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  School  District  wherein  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  is  situated  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  control  anaof  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute,  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
under  the  name  of  ''  the  Collegiate  lastitute  Board"  (1894). 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Collegiate  Institute  Board  to  outer 
into  affiliation  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  Canadian 
Universities,  viz. : — The  University  of  Toronto ;  the  University 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston ;  the  University  of  McGill  Collie, 
Montreal;  the  University  of  New  Brunswick;  Fredericton  or 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax ;  which  may  by  its  charter  and 
regulations  be  authorised  to  admit  such  Board  into  affiliation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  agreement  for  affiliation 
there  is  herelby  conferred  upon  each  Collegiate  Institute  Board  all 
necessary  powers  and  authorities  (1894). 
*  *'  \\niereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  advanced  education  to  enable 

the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  to  become  affiliated  with  one  or 
other  ot  the  Canadian  or  foreign  universities;  and  whercivs  the 
charters  and  constitutions  of  certain  of  the  said  universities  only 
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allow  to  be  admitted  into  affiliation  schools  managed  by  an 
incorporated  Board  of  Governors:  Therefore  be  it  enaicted  as 
follows,  etc."  An  Act  then  follows  empowering  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  grant  bv  Letters  Patent  charters  of  incorporation  to 
any  of  the  Boards  of  School  Trustees  of  the  cities  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  or  Nanaimo,  who  shall  j^etition 
therefor,  constituting  the  Board,  and  their  duly  elected  successors, 
ft  **  body  corporate  and  politic  imder  the  name  and  style  of  '  The 

Board  of  (rovemors  of   the College/''    Ihe  Lettei*s 

Patent  is  to  specify  the  powera,  rights,  and  nnmunities  of  the 
body  thus  constituted  (1896).    (See  below.  Section  x.  (xiv.).) 

iJpon  failure  of  the  Corporations  of  the  cities  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  or  Nanaimo,  or  of  the  school 
trustees  in  these  cities  to  comply  with  and  carry  out  the 
regulations,  the  lands  formerly  set  apart  as  school  reserves  or 
acquired  by  the  Crown  for  school  purposes,  and  conveyed  in 
1894  to  the  Corporations  of  those  cities  in  trust  for  school 
purposes  and  as  scnool  sites,  revert  to  the  Crown. 

(vl)  The  reports  from  school  districts  re'iuircfl  by  the  Educa-  Annual 
tion  Office  areVl  ^  '  ^^""^'"'^ 

Report  of  Annual  School  Meetings, 

Trustees*  Annual  Report. 

Annual  Report  of  Teachers,  cprtifiod  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Boara  of  Tmstees, 

These  reports  must  be  received  at  the  Education  Office  Ix^loro 
"vouchers  for  the  incidental  ex|x>nses  of  schools  in  rural  school 
clistricts  ^vill  be  certified. 

(vii.)  A  special  regulation  controls  the  grants  to  be  riven  by  p^,.  .^^ 
<jovemment  to  cities.  A  i^er  capita  grant  of  ten  dollars  per  grant»; ' 
liead  per  annum,  based  on  the  average  actual  daily  attendance 
^f  the  Public  School  pupils,  may  bo  paid  quarterly  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  out  of  the  Consoliaated  Kevenuc  Fund  of 
The  Province,  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  cities  of 
^^ictoria,  Vancouver,  Now  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo ;  provided 
«ilways  that  the  schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
^■eguiations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  And  the 
Average  actual  daily  attendance  nuist  be  calcukted  upon  the 
^attendance  for  the  half-year  preceding  the  payment. 

(viii.)  All  public  schools  must  be  conducted  on  strictly  secular  Non-secu 
mxxA  non-sectarian  principles.     The  highest  morality  is  to  be  in-  rian 
^ulcated,  but  no  religioiLS  dogma  or  creed  may  be  taught.    The  P^nclples. 
Xord's  Prayer  may  be  used  in  opening  or  closing  the  school. 

School  buildings  and  school  lands  in  rural  districts  are  under 
"^he  control  of  the  Lands  and  Works  Department ;  but  no  public 
S3chool  reserve  may  be  alienated  without  the  eon.^^ent  of  the 
^Trustees  of  the  School  District  in  which  the  reserve  is  situated. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  convoy  from  time 
Xxi  time  such  school  lands  within  a  municipality,  or  portions 
t^hcreof,  to  the  corporation  of  the  municipality  in  trust  for  school 
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piuposos  and  the  conducting  of  Public  Schools  in  acoordanco 
witn  the  regulations.  But  this  power  is  subject  to  further  trusts, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  that  may  from  time  to  time  be 
determined  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being  is 
required  to  set  apart,  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Province, 
in  each  year,  the  sum  that  is  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  public  school  purpo.se,s  and  this  suiu  is  calle<l  the  **  Public 
School  Fund." 


III. — Regulations  as  to  Compulsory  Attexdance. 

w.  (i.)  Every  child  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve,  inclusive,  must 

attend  some  school,  or  be  otherwise  educated  for  six  months  in 
every  year ;  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  does  not  provide 
that  every  such  child  under  his  care  attends  some  school  or  is 
otherwise  educated,  is  subject  to  certain  penalties.  The  fine 
imposed  must  not  exceed  five  doUai-s  for  the  first  wilful  oiFence, 
nor  ten  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence.    All  such  fines  and 

f)enaltios  may  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  enforced,  with  casts, 
)efore  any  Police  Magistrate,  Stipendiary  Magistmte,  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction  within  the  district  in  which  the 
fine  or  penalty  has  been,  or  is  alleged  to  have  been,  incurred. 
And  if  tne  tine  or  penalty  and  costs  be  not  at  once  paid,  it  can  l)o 
enforced,  levied,  and  collected,  with  costs  of  distress  and  Siilo  ot 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender,  under  the  warrant  of  the  con- 
victing Justice.  The  Justice  must  then  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district  the  sum  so  recovered. 
In  default  ot  such  distress,  the  Justice  shall,  by  his  warrant, 
cause  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  unless  the  fine  and  costs,  and  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  collecting  them,  be  paid  before  the  expiration  of  the 
temi  of  imprisonment.  Before  the  penalty  can  be  inflicted  the 
tnistees  of  the  public  school  or  the  Su})erintendent  of  Education, 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  or  by  him,  must  have  received 
notice  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  continue  to 
neglect  or  violate  the  compulsory  regulations.  They  are  then 
required  to  conmiunicate  tnis  notification,  and  to  make  com- 

S'aint  upon  it,  to  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Such  a 
agistrate  or  Justice  must  investigate  and  decide  in  a  summary 
manner  upon  any  such  complaint  made  by  the  Trustees  or  by 
the  Supenntendent. 

inptionH.  (ii.)  There  are,  however,  certain  exemptions  from  these  com- 
pulsor}'^  regulations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Police  Magistrate  or 
tlustice  of  tne  Peace  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  circumstances 
of  any  person  complained  offer  not  sending  liis  child  or  children  to 
srhool  or  otherwise  eductiting  him  or  her  or  them. 

^^*^^c  (iii.)  Any  of  the  following  may  be  accepted  as  reasonM^ 
crrnses: — 

(ft,)  That  the  child  is  under  instruction  iu  some  other  satis- 
fiictory  manner ; 
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(b.)  That  the  child  hii,s  been  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  sickness,  or  by  any  other  luia voidable  cause  ; 

(f.)  That  there  is  no  public  school  open  which  the  child  can 
attend,  within  a  distance  not  exceeding  three  miles,  measured 
according  to  the  nearest  passable  road  ft-om  the  residence  of  the 
child  in  question ; 

(d.)  That  the  child  has  reached  a  standard  of  education  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  greater,  degree  than  that  to  be  attained  in  the 
public  school. 


IV,— Tkacueus. 

(i.)  No  pei'son  can  be  appointed  or  ret^iined  as  a  teacher  in  any  (irades  of 
public  school  unless  ho  or  she  holds  a  First,  Second,  or  Tliird  ^'ertificat< 
Class  Certificate  or  a  Temporary  Certificate  of  Qualification* 
Such  temporary  certificates  are  gi'anted  according  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations : — 

(ii.)  The  Trustees,  upon  satistymg  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Temporar 
Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  person  properly  qualified  ^'ertilicat< 
{i.Cy  holding  a  First,  Second,  or  Third  Class  Certific^ite),  and,  at 
the  same  tune,  suitable  for  their  school,  may  appoint  as  a 
teinporary  teacher  the  holder  of  a  temporary  certific«ite,  which 
shall  be  valid  until  the  next  public  examination  of  teiichers  has 
l)een  held,  but  no  longer.  And  no  person  to  whom  a  temporary 
certificate  has  been  issued,  and  who  has  neglected  or  failed  to 
obtaui  at  the  next  ]iublic  examination  a  tirst,  second,  or  third 
class  certificate,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  second  temporary 
certificate.  But  the  holder  of  an  expired  first,  second,  or  third 
class  certificate  may  obtain  a  second  temporary  certificate  upon 
satisfying  the  Superintendent  of  Education  that  he  or  she  was 
prevented  by  illness  or  other  satisfactory  cause  from  attending  «t 
the  public  examination. 

(iii.)  Tlie  terms  during  which  certiticatos  of  the  ViU-ious  grades  y?i^\^^ 
hold  good  are  as  follows :—  ^' 

(1.)  Third  Cbtss,  Grade  B,  valid  for  one  year ; 

(2.)  Tliird  Class,  (Jrade  A.  valid  for  two  years; 

(3.)  Second  Class,  (irade  B,  valid  for  three  yenrs  ; 

(4.)  Second  Cla.ss,  Grade  A,  vali<l  for  five  years; 

(5.)  First  Class,   Grade  B,   valid   for    life,   or    during    good 
behaviour ; 

(6.)  First  Class,  Grade  A,  valid    for  life,  or    during    good 
behaviour. 

Every  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  at  any  examination 
must  be  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  by  at 
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least  one  Examiner;  and  it  must  be  countei-signed  by  thC 
Trovincial  Secretary. 

(iv.)  Graduates  in  Arts,  of  recognised  British  or  Canadu'in  Uni- 
versities, who  have  proceeded  regularly  to  their  degrees,  shall  be 
exempt  from  examination,  except  in  professional  subjects.  They 
may  he  required  by  oral  examination  to  further  satisfy  the 
Examiners  as  to  then*  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Teaching,  School 
Discipline  and  Mamigement,  and  the  School  Law  of  the 
I^rovmce. 

(V.)  No  certificate  can  be  given  to  any  pei*son  as  a  teacher  who 
does  not  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  good  moral  character,  and 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Examinei's  that  he  or  she  is  a  fit  and  projjcr 
person  to  be  gmnted  a  certificiite. 

The  Legislature  considei*s  the  moral  fitness  of  the  civndidsitc  to 
be  of  jmramount  innx)rtance.  The  Examiners  nuist,  therefore, 
be  sjitisfied  that  the  applie^mt  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the 
position  of  tencher  before  they  ctui  deem  him  eligible  t<>  be 
admitted  to  the  examination,  or  to  be  gi'anted  a  certificate.  Every 
person  sending  in  notifici\tion  of  his  intention  to  be  a  candidat<^ 
at  the  Teachers'  Exiimination  must  forward  credentials  of 
character  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Thes3  testi- 
monials shoidd  be  of  late  date  and  should  bear  the  signatures  of 
those  in  resjx)nsible  positions,  such  as  clergymen,  magistrates,  or 
trustees. 

(vi.)  '' Forui  of  iwtificatio))  of  intrutloa  to  he  a  candlifiite  at 
Teachers  Katniiuation.     Sir, — Being  of  the  full  age  requirc*d  by 

the  regulations,  1  hereby  give  notice  of  intention  to  write  m ".. 

at  the  forthconn'ng  Teuchers'  Examination  for Cla,ss,  Grade 

Certifiwite. 

The  optional  subjects  selected  by  me  are 

Enclose<l  please  find  certificate  of  moral  character,  which  T 
trust  will  prove  siitisfactory  t^>  the  Board  of  Examiners.  I  am, 
yours  truly, (Name  in  full)." 

(vii.)  All  holders  of  certificates  who  have  Uiught  in  Public 
Schools  of  the  Province  for  a  pt^riod  of  fifU^en  years  ar(»  (»utitled 
to  have  their  certificixtes  renewed  annually  without  exiimination 
while  they  continue  actively  engaged  in  the  service. 

(viii.)  In  the  examination  for  teachers*  certifi<%ates  in  181)8,  28G 
ciuididiites    presented    themselves,    115    in    Victoria,    185    ii 
Vancouver,  and  3(i  in  Kandoops.     Out  of  the  28G,  228  wert-^ 
successful,  as  follows : — 

First  Class,  Grade  A  -  -  -  -  J) 

.,      B  -  -  -  -  20 

Second  Class,  Grade  A  -  -  -  -  40 

j»           ».           „       i>  -  -  -  -  78 

Thinl  Class,  Grade  A  -  -  -  -  21 

•-  o  ,,  l>  -  -  -  -  ,}f} 
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53  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  any  kind,  and  10  withdrew 
from  the  examination. 

In  addition  to  these,  3  certiticates  were  issued  for  length  of 
service. 

(ix.)  A  temporary  certiticiitc  Aalid  until  the  next  examination  of  lUghts 
teachers,  entitles  the  holder  to  te^ich  temporarily  in  any  school.    J^^^^*^®^ 

A  Thinl  Class,  Grade  B,  eertiticate  entitles  the  holder  to  t<>iich    ^^    ^^ 
in  any  common  school,  or  to  be  a.ssistant  in  any  graded  school 
for  one  ^'car 

A  Third  Class,  Grade  A,  certiHcate  entitles  the  hold(»r  to  teach 
in  any  common  school,  or  to  be  assishuit  in  any  gradtnl  school 
for  two  yeavi*s. 

A  Second  Class,  Grade  H,  certiticiitc  entitles  the  ht>Ider  to 
t<jach  in  any  position  in  a  giiidcd  school  or  in  a  common  school 
for  three  yeai-s ;  and  a  Gnwlc  A  certiHcate  of  the  Second  Class 
confers  the  same  right  for  five  years. 

A  First  ClaKs,  Gnule  B,  eertiticate  entitles  the  hohler  to  teach 
in  any  position  in  a  gradc^l  school  or  in  a  common  school  or  to 
net  as  an  assisUmt  in  a  high  school  during  his  life  or  gocnl 
behaviour. 

A  First  Class,  Grade  A,  eertiticate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  position  in  any  public  school  for  life  or  during  gcc»d 
"behaviour. 


(x.)  Ccrtihcates  of  1  eachers  on  Permanent  Staff  for  the  year: — Statistica 

Permaneu 
Staff,  1897 


. 

~ 

*  " 

"'  1 

1S97-8. 

i 

'ITY   OLSTKICTS. 

Kl  HAL  DI8TRICT8. 

CLASS  AND  <<'KA1>K. 

1  Male?. 

1 
1 

HVin.nlus. 

1 

T.»U1. 

Mnll'S. 

Feinnles. 

ToUl. 

Kiivt  (.'1jum»,  (innlc  a   - 

10 

7 

23 

J7 

1               IS 

Firet  Claw,  Gnulc  IJ  - 

IS 

I       IS 

i 

36 

'M) 

10               10 

Second  Class,  Uradc  A 

r> 

:\:> 

40 

33 

:n              60 

Hci-ond  rhvm,  (;raae  W 

:i 

•J3 

20 

r.2 

07              !M) 

Thinl  Claw,  Gnwlo  A  • 

- 

i       ^ 

4 

8                8 

Tliinl  Class,  <;ni<lc  U- 

1 
;      4 

4 

1 

14             21     . 

Lcugth  of  Service* 

- 

1 

1 

1 

I               2 

Teni|Hirary  • 

1 

2 

3 

137 

1 

121 

1               2 

43 

135           256 

^ 

1 



. 

*  i.e.  Certific«te»  given  on  length  of  service  without  examination. 


In  1807-8  there  were  in  city  districts  137  teachers,  with 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  '860*83,  and  in  rural  districts 
256  teachers,  with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  85374. 
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itistics  of       (xi.)  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  corresponding  figures  for 
^S^^qS^   ^1^®  school  year  1894-95  are  here  added  :— 

iff,  1894-5.  *^ 


Grade. 


Kirnt  Class  (Oracle  A. 


ff 


Second  „         «,     A. 

»»       f»        ft      ^' 
Tliinl    ,,       „      A. 

«  M  ♦!  •■'• 

Ijeiigth  of  Service    • 
TeiniK>rary 


First  CIhmG ratio  A. 

»>  »•  n        '*• 

Second   „         ,.    A. 

Third    ,,         „      A. 

Length  of  Service    - 
TeiniK)rary 


Totals 


Males. 


Femalei>.  Total. 


Highest 

ScUar}' 

Per  Month. 


Lowest 
Salary 
Per  Month. 


19 

15 

5 

4 


43 


12 

23 

26 

23 

6 

3 

1 


94 


137 


1 

6 

30 

26 

5 

1 
o 

1 


72 


20 

21 

3o 

30 

5 

1 

2 

1 


135 
100 
100 
75 
65 
50 
65 
60 


115 


70 
50 
50 
40 
40 
50 
55 
60 


[Average  monthly 
salary  =  $66.62^ 


42 

12 

5 

1 

1 


89 


I 


13, 

25 

51 

65 

18 


o 


183 


60 
100 
80 
70 
60 
6«i 
70 
50 


50' 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 


[Average  monthly 
salary  $355'401.* 


161 


298 


[Average  monthly 
salary  ==  $61.] 


S 
en 


> 


f 


s 

I 


B 


u 

C 


/  -" 


(xii. )  Putting  llie  ligures  of  th«.'  Sii htrios  ai)|)roxiuiately  into  term 
of  EngHsh  money  we  find  that  in  1804  95  the  average  incyiithl 
Sidary     wns     in     Citif     iJlsfrirfs,     Xi:^     I7s.     (id.,    in    Uu 
DlMrk'tx,    £11     11.V.     o</.     and    in    the    Province,    ffeneraU 
£12    14><.   2(/. ;    in   other  Avords,   tlu^  average  (tnnucu  salari 
of  the   toachei-s  were  in  1894-95,  in  City  DiHtricttty  £166 
in  Rtvml  Districts,  £138  12^*.,  and  in  the  Province  generalT 
£152  10s. 
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The  corresponding  figures  in  English  money  for  the  year 
1897-98  were,  approximately,  as  follows : — 

£    e>  di 

Average  monthly  salary  in  City  Districts    -    12  13  4 

„        Rural  Districts  -    11     4  - 

The  Provinces   -     11  18    8 

Average  salary  per  annum  in  City  Districts   152    -  - 

„        Rural  Districts     134    8  - 

The  Province  -    143    4  ^ 


i»  »  » 


»»  »»  »» 


SaU(ri4^9  of  public  school  teachers  in  rural  districts  are  paid 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  but  no  public  school  teacher 
in  rural  districts  is  entitled  to  draw  more  than  one  salary 
for  any  month  or  portion  of  a  month. 

In  case  a  school  is  summarily  closed  for  an^  cause,  the 
teacher  shall  not  be  paid  salary  tor  a  longer  period  than  one 
month  from  the  date  of  such  closing  (1896). 

(xiii.)  The  duties  of  a  Public  School  Teacher  are  thus  defined  Duties  of 
in  the  School  Manual.  PaMicSchoc 

Teachers. 

(1.)  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  all  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  m  the  school,  according  to  the  regulations. 

(2.)  To  keep  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  registers  of  the 
Bchool. 

(3.)  To  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline  in  his  school^ 

according  to  the  authorised  regulations;  and  to  send  to  the 

parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil  a  monthly  report  of  the 
progress,  attendancce,  and  punctuahty  of  such  pupil. 

(4.)  To  keep  a  visitors*  book  (which  the  Trustees  shall  provide) 
and  enter  therein  the  visits  made  to  his  school,  and,  if  deemed 
atdvisable,  to  present  such  book  to  any  visitor,  and  request 
tiini  to  make  therein  any  remarks  suggested  by  his  visit. 

(5.)  To  give  access  to  Inspectors  and  Trustees,  at  all  times 
M-hen  desired  by  them,  to  the  registers  and  visitors*  book 
appertaining  to  the  school,  and,  upon  leaving  the  school,  to 
i^leiiver  up  the  same  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees. 

(6.)  To  hold  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  public  examinations 
of  his  school,  of  which  he  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  school,  and,  through  his  pupils,  to  their  parents  or 
^lardians. 

(7.)  To  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  monthly 
or  vrnen  desired,  any  information  which  it  may  bo  in  his  power 
to  give  respecting  anything  connected  with  the  operation  of 
\iia  school,  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  interests  or  character. 

(8.)  To  verify  bv  affidavit  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  correctness  of  such  returns  as  the  Superintendent  of 
lEducation  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  to  be  so  verified. 

(9.)  To  ^ve  at  least  thirty  days*  notice  to  the  Trustees  of 
luf  or  her  mtention  of  resigning. 
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Jcwuf  (xiv.)  The  Trustees  of  anj^  School   District   must  forthwith 

'^*"^:       report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  the  appointment,  resig- 
Nil,  e^.     iiation,  or  dismissal  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  in  tneir  district,  and 
in'casc  of  dismissal  must  state  the  reasons  for  such  dismissal. 

The  Trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  select,  from  amongst 
those  persons  properly  aualitied,  and  appoint  the  teacher  or 
teachers  in  their  school  district ;  and  may  remove  and  dismiss 
such  teacher  or  teachers  upon  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice 
of  such  intention  of  removal  or  disnussal,  and  of  their  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

Upon  notifie4\tion  froiu  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of 
tlie  mefticiency  or  misconduct  of  any  teacher,  the  trust4?es  must 
give  such  teacher  thirty  days  notice  of  dismissal. 

But,  when  a  teacher  has  l)een  suspended  by  the  trustees  fur 

gross  misconduct,  he  has  no  right  U)  thirty  days*  notice,  nor  to 

salary  in  lieu  of  notice. 

,    ,  (XV.)  A  teacher  suspended  or  dismissed  by  the  Trustees  on  a 

^^\  ^       charge  of  gross  misconduct  may  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Public 

inst  Instruction,  which  has  power  to  take  evidence,  and  to  conlirm  or 

nissal.       reverse  upon  evidence  the  decision  of  the  Trustees.     When  a 

decision  is  reversed,  the  teacher  shall  not  be  reinstated  in  the 

same  school  without  the  consent  of  the  Tnistees. 

Trustees  cannot  give  authority  to  teachers  to  violate  the 
regulations  in  any  particular. 

Trustees  cunnot  appoint  or  retain  as  t-eacher  a  person  who 
does  not  hold  a  certiticate  from  the  Eklucation  Department  oE* 
the  Province. 

v.— The  Trainin^j  of  Teachkks. 

(i.)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Rejwrt  for  1893-4. — 
►mthe  "Our  schools  have  increased  in  number  and  imjwrtanco  t^"^ 
^4^  ^^  such  an  extent  as  to  require  an  expanirton  of  the  system- 
The  exi)erienco  of  ]mst  years  has  shown  that  teachen* 
before  assuming  active  duties  should  bo  required  to  have? 
a  gocKl  general  knowledfje  of  the  work  that  they  under- 
take. In  order  that  this  Ijo  accomplished,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  Normal  School  Ije  ostablisheil  for  the  training  of  those? 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Iim 
every  professional  pursuit  special  training  is  a  requirement,  ami 
particularly  should  this  be  tlie  case  with  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  child-mind.  Only  those  who  have  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  proper  methods  of  school  management  shouul 
be  granted  certiticates  in  public  schools. 

**  To  place  a  school  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  possesses  no 
other  reconuuendation  than  a  certificate  is  not,  as  a  rule,  doin^ 
justice  to  the  pupils  who  have  to  attend  the  school. 

"  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  wise  economy  for  any 
country  to  give  to  her  teachers  thorough  instruction  as  W 
methods  and  general  knowledge  of  school  management.  Thi» 
can  only  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a  JH)nnal  School- 
buch  an  institution  under  two  teachers,  as  a  commencement* 
n'ould  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  Ftoyinco 
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eby  every  school  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  teacher  would 

ive  direct  benefit  for  every  outlay  made  in  this  direction." 

i.)  The  foUoAving  remarks  are  quoted  from  the  Public  Schools  From  the 

ort  for  1896:—  fsoe''*^'"' 

We  apain  beg  to  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  Uken 
ards  the  establishmeoit  of  a  Normal  School  in  this  Province. 
5  of  paramoimt  importance  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
rants  for  the  position  of  teachers  should  have  some  special 
>aration  for  their  work.  The  success  of  the  school  is  wholly 
endent  on  the  capability  and  fitness  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
1  interests  of  children  should  not  be  intrusted  to  one  who  is 
>raut  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching.  ...  If 
ther  pursuits  special  training  is  necessary  to  success,  certainly 
thers  require  preparation  for  their  work.  ...  A  Nonnal 
ool  affords  to  t^achei's  the  opfjortunity  of  properly  preparing 
jiseh'es  for  the  achievement  of  the  best  results.  While  it  is 
5  that  every  teacher  who  has  attended  a  Normal  School  may 
prove  to  oe  a  successful  instructor,  yet  we  believe  that  he 
accomplish  much  more  from  the  training  he  received  in 
[i  an  institution.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  our  best 
Jiers  have  never  attended  a  Normal  School,  but  their  success 
it  be  attributed  either  to  natural  aptitude  or  to  many  years 
jxperience,  or  to  both  combined.  .  .  .  When  it  is  tiiken 
>  consideration  that  the  Government  is  now  paying  about 
0,000  a  vear  for  salaries  of  teachers  alone,  the  extra  cost  of 
ntaining  a  Normal  School,  say  $5,000  a  year,  is  very  small  in 
ijmrison  with  the  many  benefits  to  our  school  system,  which 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  aftbrd.  British 
Lunbia  is  the  only  Province  in  the  Dominion  which  does  not 
port  one  or  more  Nonnal  Schools." 

li.)  The  Inspector  for  the  District  of  Nelson  in  1898  records  Necessity  for 
conviction  of  the  ''absolute  necessity"  for  a  Normal  School.  5^*^*1 
I  majority  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  district  are  ^ 
catea  in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia,  Their  knowledge 
mqucstionably  adequate,  he  says,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
ity  to  instruct  and  to  use  modern  methods  of  teaching.  He 
»rves  that  the  practical  training  of  teachers  is  too  often 
lired  at  their  pupils'  expense,  and  that  poor  results  are  in 
secpiencc  attained.  A  similar  complaint  is  made  by  the 
lector  for  the  Vancouver  district.  Many  of  the  teachers 
w  little  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  until  the  Province  has 
ormal  S(*hool  and  a  Model  School,  it  is  certain  that  the  work 
lany  of  the  young  teachers  will  continue  to  be  experimentAl. 
recommends  that  the  salary  of  inexperienced  teachers  should 
n  at  a  lower  figure,  and  should  increase  regularly  as  the 
her  proves  his  efficiency.  One  observation  of  the  Inspector 
Vancouver  is  remarkable  and  important.  He  suggests  that 
lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the  people  may  be 
uise  "  education  is  too  cheap ;  what  one  gets  for  nothing  is 
to  be  lightly  prized."  In  view  of  this  he  would  like  to  see 
grant  for  "  incidental  expenses  *  cut  off,  except  in  exceptional 
m.    In  some  country  schools  the  work  of  the  upper  elapses  is 
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to  a  certain  extent  hampered  bv  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
teachers'  certificates.  This  would  be  ooviated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  School,  or  by  an  arrangement  for  such 
instruction  of  intending  teachers  among  the  classes  of  the  High 
Schools. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  the 
Province  is  commented  on  in  Inspector  Wilson's  Report  for 
1894-5  (Public  School  lleport,  p.  213).  It  is  to  this  deficiency 
that  ho  attributes  the  noticeaole  inferiority  of  the  methods  of 
primary  instruction  in  the  Province,  as  compared  with  the  other 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  work  of 
the  advanced  grades  showed  no  such  inferiority.  But  suitable 
professional  training  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  real  need. 


lahment. 


VI.— Truaxcy  i  Punishments. 

mlsion  ^^^^  record  of  the  rural  schools  in  regard  to   the  severest 

punishments — suspension  and  expulsion — is  a  better  one  than 

pension,    that  of  the  city  districts.    That  truancy  is  more  prevalent  in. 
city  districts  than  in  rural  districts  is  the  natural  consequence  o£ 
the  difterencc  in  home-training  and  mode*  of  life  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  children. 

A  pupil  can  only  be  expellvd  when  his  example  is  very^ 
ilijiu-ious  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  reforiuation.  For* 
gross  misconduct,  or  a  violent  and  wilfiu  opposition  to  authority — 
a  pupil  may  be  8vspend<id  from  attendance  at  a  school  for  •■- 
specihed  period,  not  to  exceed  one  week.  It  is  enjoined  by  thc^ 
Department  upon  the  teacher  not  to  suspend  or  expel  a  pupils 
until  all  other  means  have  failed  to  bring  the  child  to  obedience 
and  good  conduct. 

poral  (^^O  The  teacher  of  a  public  school  derives  his  authority  for.  th^ 

'    use  of  the  rod  in  corpo)xd  punishment  from  the  regulations,  o^ 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — "  Every  teacher  shall  practicer- 
such  discipline  as  may  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  finn,and  judicioiu^ 
parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punishment,  except  when. 
it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  imperatively  necessary."     While, 
therefore,  tlie  teacher  is  given  authority  to  use  the   rod,  he  id 
admonished  to   avoid  corporal  punishment  except  when  it  i^ 
absolutely  necessary.    Too  frequent  or  too  severe  use  of  the  rod 
is  indicative  of  the  teacher's  incomi}etency  as  a  proper  trainer  ot 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.     One  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  thits 
power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  school  district  • 
they  may  dismiss  any  teacher  at  thirty  days'  notice  provided 
they  state  the  cause  of  dismissal.    It  rests,  therefore,  with  the 
trustees  whether  they  will  retain  or  dismiss  the  teacher  vho 
abuses  his  authority  by  the  excessive  use  of  corporal  punishments 
This  is  the  only  way,  other  than  by  counsel,  m  which  tnu 
are  authorised  to  interfere  with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the 
or  abuse  of  the  rod. — (From  the  Report  for  1894-5). — In  som^ 
schools  "  the  rod  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  means  emplo 
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to  obtain  discipliue.  It  is  proper  to  state,  liowover,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  eases  of  oorporal  punishment  reported  are 
credited  to  less  than  twenty  schools ;  one  graded  school  reporting 
108  cases,  and  one  common  school  91  cases. 

(iii)  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  use  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion  Moral 
in  obtaining  good  government  in  the  schools  is  neglected,  in  suasion, 
l^at  pail,  Ly  a  few  of  the  teaehei»s.  Physical  force  is  certainly 
not  the  only  nor  the  l)est  means  at  the  conunand  of  the  teacher 
for  securing  good  discipline.  The  teacher  who  uses  moral  suasion 
effectively  in  the  government  of  his  school  will  accomplish  the 
best  results,  not  only  in  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils  but  in 
their  intellectual  aclvancement." 

VII. — Legal  Penalties. 

(i.)  Any  person  wilfully  making  a  false  declaration  of  his  right  Voter's  fal 
"tx)  vote  sliall,  on  a  siunmary  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  d«claratioi 
;peace,  be  sentenced  therefor  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  greater  than  one 
lundred  doUai-s. 

(ii.)  Any  pei*son  who  wilfully  disturbs,  inteiTupts,  or  disauiets  Dbturban* 
the  proceedmgs  of  any  school  meeting  authorised  to  be  held,  or  ®^  scliool 
.^ny  school  established  and  conducted  according  to  the  regula-  ""^  '"*^* 
tions,  or  who  interrupts  or  disquiets  any  public  school  by  rude 
or  indecent  behaviour,  or  by  making  a  noise,  either  withm  the 
3)lace  w^here  the  school  is  held,  or  so  near  to  it  that  he  disturbs 
the  order  or  exercises  of  the  school,  shall  for  each  offence,  on 
<X)nviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one 
<nredible  witness,  forfeit  and  pay  for  public  school   purposes 
to  the  school  district  within  which  the  offence  was  committed, 
4k  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  together  with  the  costs 
of  the  conviction. 

For  the  prescribed  method  of  recovering  these  penalties,  see 
the  regulation  already  given  above.  Section  III.  (i.) 

VIII.— School  Propertv. 

(i.)  In  rural  s(thool  districts  the  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  Trusty*  i 
good  repair  of  the  school-house.  They  shoula  see  that  the  ^P^^^^^'*- 
windows  are  properly  fitted  with  glass ;  that  at  the  proper  season 
the  stove  and  pipe,  or  fireplace,  are  in  good  condition,  ^md  that 
suitable  wood  or  coal  is  proAnded;  that  the  desks  and  seats 
are  in  good  repair;  that  the  outhouses  are  properly  provided 
with  dooi's;  that  the  blackboards  are  kept  painted,  the  water 
supply  abundant,  and  that  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  pupils  and  the  success  of  Ihe  scliool  is  provided. 

(ii.)  rTo  public  school-house,  or  school  plot,  nor  any  building,  Misn&e  of 
furniture,  or  other  thing  belonging  to  it,  should  be  used  or^*^??),^^^ 
occupied  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  use  or  accommoda-   ^    "  ^^* 
tion  of  the  public  school  of  the  district,  without  the  express 
permission  ot  the  tiiistees  as  a  corporation  :  and  then  only  after 
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school  hours,  and  on  condition  that  all  damage  be  made  goo 
and  cleaning  and  sweeping  properly  done. 

Cher's  re.  (iii.)  The  tcachor  1ms  charge  of  the  school-house  on  behalf  of 
MibiUty,  jjjg  trustees.  He  has  no  authority  to  use  it  otherwise  than  4s 
directed  by  them,  nor  to  use  it  at  any  other  time  than  during 
Hchool  hours  without  their  sanction.  At  the  request  of  the 
trustees  he  must  at  once  deliver  up  to  them  the  Keys  of  the 
school- house, 


IX. — Inspection. 

>ector'8         (i.)  The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 

^^^*  tendent   of    Education,  and  he  is  assisted  m   this  work   by 

two  Inspectors.     When  a  school  is  visited  by  an  inspector, 

he  is  required  to  make  a  written  renort  to  the  Department 

immediately  on  his  return  to  the  Eaucation  Office,  on   the 

internal   work    of   the    school-room,  methods   employed,  and 

on  the   condition  of  the  school-grounds  and  the  buildings  r 

in  short,  to  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  tho  proper* 

working  and  tne  welfare  of    the  school.     Tho    Department, 

through  the  reports  on  inspections  made,  as  well  as  througlu 

information  furnished  by  trustees  and  teacher,  is  kept   fuU)^ 

informed  as  to  the  condition  of  each  school. 

kI  of  a  (ii ;  The  Superintendent  of  Education  wrote  as  follows,  in  hist* 

^  ,  Report  for  1896  :— 

lector.  A 

"  A  school  system,  to  be  eftbctivo,  nmst  have  vigilant  super- 
vision.   Owing  to  the  lawfo  extent  of  territory  to  bo  travorsod 
by  representatives  of  the  Department,  and  the  yearly  increasing 
number  of  schools,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  as  frequent:' 
visitations  as  are  desirable,  or  even  to  reach  all  the  schools  iim. 
any  one  year. 

"The  first  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appointed  in  1887,  to 
assist  the  Superintendent  in  his  work.  At  that  time  there  w 
92  schools  in  operation,  under  the  charge  of  118  teachers.  It 
1892,  the  number  of  schools  having  increased  to  149,  and  th^ 
number  of  teachers  employed  to  228,  a  second  Inspector  wa  ?=^ 
appointed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  2.^*^- 
Rchools  under  a  staft'  of  368  teachers,  tho  necessity  of  tl 
appointment  of  a  third  Inspector  of  Schools  should  ' 
considered." 


X. — High  Schools. 

There  are  four  public  High  Schools  in  the  Province,  ri: 
the  Nanaimo,  Now  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria 


Schools.    The  salaries  of  the  head-teachers  vary  from  $135  to 

$108  a  month.    In  all  these  schools,  co-education  takes  plii^   ice 
and  the  honours  of  the  examinations,  as  well  as  of  other  scIbl c=^BOoi 
activities,  seem  to  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  boys  Ok,^  nd 
the  girls. 
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(i.)  Taking  tirst  the  Nanaiino  High  School,  we  find  that  in  1898  Nanaimc 
the  enrolment  of  pupils  reached  77,  and  the  average  actual  daily  HlghScl 
attendance  40*68.    In  numbers  the  two  sexes  have  recently  been 
equal,  though  in  1898  the  girls  had  the  preponderance.    The 
figures  are  as  follows : — 

NanaiTno  High  School. 


Year. 

Boys 
enrolled. 

Oirls 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

Attendance. 

1892-3    - 

14 

25 

39 

23-37 

1893-4     - 

19 

29 

48 

34-50 

1894-5     - 

30 

34 

70 

41-50 

1895-C     - 

29 

29 

58 

3202 

1890-7     - 

•27 

20 

53 

33-71 

1897-8     - 

32 

45 

1 

... 

4008 

Tlio  average  monthhj  attendance  was  50, 


(ii.)  New  Westminster  High  School  has  besides  its  princii)Al  an  New 
assistant  master  or  mistress.    Its  averaijc  monthly  attx>nd2\uce  S'®*!^^'? 
in  1898  was  47.  ^'^^'^^ 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  enrolment,  etc.,  since  1892  :— 


Neiv   WestmliMtev  Il'njh  School. 


Voar. 

« 

BoV8           j 

enrolled. 

1 

1 

Girls 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

1893-4     - 

49 

34 

83 

l«94-5 

1 

48 

37 

85 

1890-0     - 

48 

39 

87 

1R96-7     - 

55 

30 

94 

1807-8     - 

33 

30 

72 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 


4403 
5101 
50-01 
50-30 
30-70 


The  official  report  contains  no  explanation  of  the  sudden  fall 
}n  the  number  of  boys,  as  well  us  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
ill  the  school  year,  1898. 
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ncouver         (iii)  The  Vancouver  High  School  has  kesides  the  principal, four 
gh  School,  assistant  masters  at  $100  a  month.    Its  average  vwnHily  atten- 
dance in  1898  was  107  out  of  an  enrolment  of  156. 

Vancouver  High  School, 


^'ear. 

enrofied. 

GirlH 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893  4    - 

52 

92 

144 

92-77 

1894-5     . 

58 

101 

159 

108-44 

1895-6     - 

55 

79 

134 

87*74 

189C-7     - 

55 

98 

153 

88-73 

1897-8    - 

55 

101 

150 

94*35 

iotoria  (^^•)  ^he  Victoria  High  School  has  a  principal  at   9110  a 

igb  School,  month,  two  assistants  at  $90  a  month  each,  and  one  assistant  at 

$75  a  month.    Its  aver^^e  nionthly  attendance  in  1898  wasi 

117  out  of  an  enrolment  of  154. 

Victoriu  High  School, 


Vear. 

Bova 
enrolled. 

Girls 
enrolled. 

Total 
enrolment. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

1893-4    - 

78 

81 

159 

121-00 

1894-5    - 

90 

105 

201 

130*28 

1895-8    • 

80 

101 

181 

111*50 

189C-7    - 

74 

87 

101 

106-85 

1897-8    . 

58 

90 

154 

104-65 

iploma  of 
landing. 


(v.)  By  a  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  pupils 
who  have  attended  a  High  School  for  not  less  than  two  years 
can  obtain  a  Diploma  or  Certificate  of  Standing  W  undergoing 
the  annual  Department-al  Examination,  provided  they  obtain  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  each  subject  This  Diploma 
is  granted  only  when  the  pupil  is  leaving  school,  and  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  a  Certificate  of  "Graduation."  ^ven 
such  certificates  were  granted  to  girls  in  1898,  and  four  to  boys. 
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(vi.)  The  foDowing  are  the  subjects  of  examination  for  achiiis-  Subjecw  fo 

sion  to  a  Hiffh  School : —  Entrance  E 

.  *^  IT  amination. 

1.  Spelling, — To  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  ordinary  words 

in  the  Fifth  Reader  and  Spelling  Book. 

2.  Remiing. — To  read  correctly  and  intelligently  any  passiige 
in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Writivff. — To  write  neatly  and  logibly. 

4.  Arithmetic. — To  have  a  good  jjeneral  knowledge  ot  numera- 
tion, notation,  the  foiu:  simple  ancl  compound  rules,  reduction, 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  simple  interest  and 
percentage,  compound  interest/and  discount. 

5.  Menial  Arithvietic. — To  be  abl<  to  solve,  mentally,  any 
ordinary  problems. 

6.  G-nimmar. — To  know  the  principal  grammatical  forms  and 
definitions,  and  to  be  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  ordinary 
sentence. 

7.  Geography. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
planetary  relations,  of  the  general  principles  of  physical 
geography,  and  of  the  outlines  of  the  maps  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Oceanica,  and  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

8.  English  History. — To  know  the  different  periods  and 
outlines  of  English  History. 

9.  Canadian  History. — To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
of  Canadian  History. 

10.  Comjiosiiion. — To  be  able  to  write  a  lett<>r  correctly  as  to 
form  and  punctuation,  and  to  write  a  brief  (composition  on  any 
simple  subject. 

11.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  fivd  Hygimp. — To  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

(vii.)  Appliciints  for  admission  to  a  High  School  have  \^en  Paper  on 
required  since  1897  to  pass  an  examination  in  Agriculture.  Agricultun 

( viii.)  An  entrance  exammation  upon  these  lines  must  be  passed  Conditions 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  High  School ;  and,  as  has  been  E^*?fj??  ^'^ 
seen,  there  must  be  at  least  twenty  persons  duly  qualified  in    *^  '^  ^ 
such  subjects  in  any  School  distnct,  before  the  Council  may 
establish  a  High  School  in  that  district. 

(ix.)  On    the    other    hand,    there    are    certain    exemptions.  Teachers  an 
Teachers  in  the  Public  School,  for  example,  who  have  already  S^P^^^J? 
obtained  teachers'  certificates  in  the  Provmce  may  be  admitted    ^       ^ 
to  High  Schools  as  pupils  without  an  entrance  examination. 

(x.^  The  examination  is  on  paper  when  deemed  necessary,  but  Percentage 
candidates  may  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  an  additional  viva  voce  ^'*^^f^ 
examination.     The  examination  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  ^^"* 
is  held  in  each  rural  school  when  visited  by  the  Superintendent 
or  by  an  Inspector.     Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  subject;  and  at  least  60  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  maximum  of  all  subjects.     Pupils  who 
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have  not  been  in  attendance  at  a  High  School  for  two  years,  shall 

not  be  readmitted  without  examination. 

3our8C8  and       (xi.)  On  entering  the  High  School  a  pupil  may  for  the  first 

^^1*88®"-         six  months  receive  instruction  in  the  English  course  only,  but 

after  that  period  he  must  take  at  least  five  of  the  additional 

subjects  included  either  in  the  Commercial  Course  or  in  the 

Classical  Course.    The  High  School  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes 

according  to  their  proficiency :  and  each  pupil  is  advanced  from 

one  class  to  another  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  may 

have  spent  in  his  class  or  division  and  solely  with  reference  to 

his  attainments  as  judged  in  the  half-yearly  official  examination. 

Pupils  from  rural  districts  are  admitted  as  candidates  in  the 

half-yearly  examinations  for  entrance  at  the  High  Schools  of 

Nanaimo,  New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 

Promotion         (^^i)  I^  should  be  noted  that  members  of  a  Public  School  in  a 

rom  Graded  district  that  contains  a  High  School  cannot  be  received  as  pupils 

l^^^         in  the  Graded  School  of  the  district  after  the}^  have,  on  passmg 

a  satisfactory  examination,  been  declared  eligible  for  promotion 

from  the  Public  School  to  a  High  School.     The  object  of  this  is  to 

prevent  a  development  in  the  upper  classes  of  Graded  Schools 

that  would  inevitably  mean  overlapping  and  would   seriously 

interfere  with  efficiency. 

High  Schools  have  three  courses  of  study, — English,  Commer- 
cial, and  Classical. 
'rom  the  (xiii.)  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  for  1895-6. — 

t^rtfor     "The   many  benefits  conferred  by  the  four  Hi^h  Sch<x)l8  are 
B95-6.  f^jjy  proved  by  the  work  accomplished  since  the  establishment 

of  each,  and  by  the  high  esteem  in  which  each  is  held. 
These  schools  not  only  afford  to  all  children  who  pass 
the  standard  required,  for  admission  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  study 
essential  to  a  higher  education,  but  they  elevate  the 
character  of  the  lower  grades  and  perfect  and  diffiise  (sic)  all 
the  most  valuable  points  of  our  school  system.  The  scholarship 
demanded  for  entrance  to  a  High  School  is  certainly  equal  to,  if 
not  higher  than,  that  required  in  the  other  Provinces.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  schools  form  the  apex 
of  the  system  of  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  other  provinces,  in 
addition  to  High  Schools,  there  are  Collegiate  Institutes,  Normal 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  The  High  Schools  of  the 
Province  have  therefore  to  afford  to  the  children,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  these  other  higher 
institutions  oi  learning — the  University  excepted." 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  subjects  of 
study  required  to  be  taught  in  a  High  School,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  more  complete  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  greater  is  the 
assurance  of  the  test  results;  yet  it  may  be  proper  in  this 
connection  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  each  teacher  snould  have 
twenty-five  or  more  pupils  under  his  charge." 

The  advisability  ot  granting  diplomas  to  pupils  on  finishinif 
one  of  the  prescribed  High  School  courses  of  studv  was  undeir 
consideration  in  1896. 
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(xiv.)  FroTti  the  Report  /w*   1896. — "Under  an  amendment  Board  of 
made  to  the  Public  School  Act,  1891,  providing  for  the  mcor-  ^^^^^' 
poration  of  Boards  of  School   Tnistees   of   city  districts   the  College. 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  has  been  pleased,  bv   Letters 
Patent,  to  incorporate  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  City 
of  Vancouver  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  *  Board  of  Uovemors  of  the  Vancouver  College.' " 

The  object  of  this  change  of  names  of  tnistees  and  High  School 
is  to  enable  the  High  School  of  Vancouver  City  to  affiliate  with 
a  Canadian  University. 

Since  1 894  only  holders  of  "  First  ( 'liuss,  Grade  A,  certificates  " 
have  been  alloweu  to  teach,  even  as  assistants,  in  High  Schools. 

XL — Graded  Schools. 

"  The  success  of  a  Ghxided  Sch(^)l  depends  on  the  ability  of  its 
8taft*  of  teachers,  its  gradhig  and  general  management.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  impracticable  to  grade  all  schools  on  a 
common  standard,  hence  each  principal  is  required  to  frame  a 
Limit  Table  deemed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  his  school. 

(i.)  "  The  first  division  of  a  Graded  School  should  certainly  have  size  of 
the  best  number  of  pupils,  but  in  no  division  should  there  be  less  division? 
than  from  thirty  to  forty ;  and  not  more  than  sixty  in  any  division. 
"In  schools  that  have  been  in  operation  for  three  or  more  years, 
i  fc  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  approximate  equality  of  work 
oa.31  be  assigned  to  each  teacher.     Wnen  some  teachers  have  to 
j>^xform  almost  double  the  work  of  others  in  the  same  school,  it 
i«       evident  either  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  Limit  Table,  or 
tl'^^tt  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  on  the  staff' are  incompetent. 

•*  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  thorough 
'^»"^      their  work,  and  not  slow  to  utilise  all  the  good  features  of  new 
'^^^  ^=^thods  advanced  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  day  :  and  hence 
I  work  accomplished  in  the  Graded  Schools  is,  on  the  whole,  of 
"^^Bost  satisfiictory  character."    (Report  of  1895-96.) 
^ii.)  In  case  one  of  the  optioiud  svJjyeds  of  Drawing,  Calisthenics,  Optional 
Temperance  is  begun  m  the  fourth  or  fifth  division,  it  should  subject«. 
'     taugnt  in  each  of  the  succeeding  higher  grades,  in  order  that 
^  pupils  may  obtain  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will 
^^ve  01  future  value. 
_  Ht  should  be  noted  that  in  the  school  year  1894-5  the  Council 
Public  Instruction,  wishing  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in 
management  of  Graded  Schools,  issued  the  following  new 
ulations : — 


,      <iii.)  The  Principal  shall  prepare  the  Limit  Table  (I.e.,  a  tahle  of  Limit  ubl 
'^^^ndards  on  whioh  thf  grarhnc/  1.^  hnspiJ)  for  each  division  of 
^         school,  and  must  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Education 
Apartment  for  approval. 

Kjy.)  Semi-annual  written  examinations  for  making  promotions  Semi-anni: 
^U  be  held  in  the  different  divisions  of  each  Gradecl  School.       Kxamina- 
,^^*Ihe    Principal   shall   prepare    the   questions  for    these   ex- 
?^>ination8,  and  shall  fix  the   time   of  holding   the  same,  but 
1;;^^^^  promotion  lists  must  be  read  on  the  date  on  which  each 
^^^^^fic  examination  of  the  school  is  held. 

4m.  ^^"2. 
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As  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  place  too  great  reliance  upon 
a  single  written  examination  the  Principal  shall  consult  the 
assistant  teacher  of  each  division,  in  preparing  the  promo- 
tion list.  The  assistant's  recommendation,  oasea  upon  record 
kept  as  to  progress  and  standing  of  pupils  claimed  to  be  worthy 
of  promotion,  shall  be  accorded  proper  consideration. 

A  copy  of  all   questions  set   for  each  promotion   examina- 
tion, together  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  each  division  must  forthwith  be  forwarded  to  the  Education 
Department.    The  list  of  children  in  the  returns  should  contain 
the  names  of  all  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  eaxjh  division 
during  the  whole  year,  the  names  of  those  who  were  promoted 
at  the  examination  being  specially  marked, 
(aggestions        (^O  -P>w>^  «  Circular  dated  December  17,  1895 — "By  a  public 
romoironlar  examination  of  a  school  is  meant  the  examining  orally  of  classes 
1 1896.  ij^  Q^i  least  four  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  study  taught  in  the 

school-room.  If  the  teacher  desires  to  vary  the  exercises  of  the 
day  with  recitations,  singing,  calisthenics,  or  other  work  in  which 
instruction  has  been  given,  there  cannot  be  any  valid  objection 
raised  unless  the  time  occupied  by  these  last  subjects  airectly 
interferes  with  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  viva  voce 
examination. 

"The  public  examination  day  should  be  regarded  as  affording 
the  teacher  the  opportimity  of  showing  to  the  trustees,  parents, 
and  other  visitors,  not  only  the  advancement  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  different  subjects  of  study,  but  of  presenting  to  them  the 
methods  used  to  secure  this  progress.  If  the  teacher  desires,  he 
may  call  upon  visitors  to  assist  him  in  examining  classes,  but  to 
do  so  must  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part." 

XII. — Common  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Common  Schoots  embraces 
Reading,  Writing,  Anthmetic,  Composition,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Canadian  History,  English  History,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and 
Agriculture.  All  of  these  subjects  must  oe  taught  in  each  school, 
provided  the  pupils  are  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  them. 
)ptional  (i)  ^^  addition  to  these  branches  the  following  optional  subjects 

iiDjeots.  may  be  taught : — Book-keeping,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  (Jeometry. 
Drawing,  Temperance,  Music,  Needlework,  and  Calisthenics. 
The  trustees  may  require  that  "  Temperance "  should  become 
part  of  the  compulsory  course  (1896). 

The  prescribed  subjects  alone  are  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient 

to  afford   to  all  pupils  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 

Common  School  education ;  but  among  the  optional  siimects  are 

several  branches  of  knowledge  which  would  unaoubtedly  tne  better 

prepare  them  for  entering  upon  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 

rhe  Lords         (u.)  In  a  school  in  which  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed,  if 

ivayer.         the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used  in  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  any  of 

the  divisions,  it  should  be  used  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  school. 

"It  is  a  pleasure   to  be  able  to  report  that  this  devotional 

exercise  is  used  by  more  than  two-thiras  of  the  teachers  in  the 

opening  or  the  closing  of  tVieVT  schools." 
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XIII. — General  Remarks  and  Statistics  of  Educational 

Progress. 

(L)  Fmm  the  Report  for  1897-1898.—"  The  record  of  the  past  Statistics! 
year  shows  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  manage- 1^^7-9. 
ment  of  the  schools.     Their  efficiency  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
high  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance,  from   the   very 
liberal  amount  expended  tor  their  maintenance,  and  from  the 
lively  hiterest  shown  by  the  people  generally  in  their  welfare. 

"  The  main  instrimientalities  that  have  produced,  and  continue 
to  produce,  marked  results  for  good  in  our  public  schools  are 
better  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
carefiU  and  constant  supervision  by  the  inspectors,  the  practical 
and  beneficial  work  of  the  various  teachers*  institutes,  and  the 
increased  interest  and  vigilance  of  trustees  and  parents. 

"The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  17,648,  an  increase 
of  1,850  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  actual 
daily  attendance  was  11,055-65,  an  increase  of  1,056  04  for  the 
same  period.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  monitors 
employed  was  422,  an  increase  of  38  over  that  for  the  previous 
year, 

"  There  were  261  *[280]  schools  in  operation  during  the  year, 
^LS  follows : — 


4     [4] 


High  Schools.         228  [244; 


25  [28]  Graded  Schools.  4      [4 


Common  Schools. 
Ward  Schools. 


"  In  city  districts  the  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance 
^as  69*47,  in  rural  districts  57*31,  and  for  the  whole  Province 
€)2'64. 

**The  expenditure  from  the  provincial  treasury  for  education 
proper  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Teachers' salaries      ....  *180,437.58  [$198,464 

Per  Capital  Grants  to  Citv  Districts  -  52,922.64  56,692 

Jiducation  Office        -         -         -         .  14^96A5  _  18  497 

Totiil        -     -  $247,756.37  $268^] 

(/.e.,  alx)Ut  £50,000.) 

"  The  expenditure  by  the  Lands  and  Works  Department  for  the 
^3onstruction  of  school-houses,  furniture,  repairs,  and  improve- 
:iiients  to  school  property  was  as  follows : — 

School-houses  in  Rural  Districts        -      $34,438.23 
^Furniture,  repairs,  &c.       -        -        -  8,060.66 

Total       -     -       $42,498.89        [$67,363] 

"The  total  cost  to  the  Provincial  Government  during  the 
'fiscal  year  1897-8,  for  all  purposes  of  education  was  as  follows : — 

Education  proper     -        -        -        -    $247,756.37      [$268,653 

Xands  and  Works  Departments         -         42,498.89       67^63 

Total        -     -     $290,255.26       S33"6,0"l6] 

(f.f.  about  £(U),500.) 


*The  figures  enclosed  in  1  rackets  are  thoije  fur  1899. 
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(ii.)  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  each  pupil  on  enrol- 
ment, and  on  average  daily  attendance  during  the  past  ten 
years: — 


Yeak. 


1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

J  894-5 

1896-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 


Cost  of  each 

Pupil  on 

enrolment. 


$15.92 
15.29 
14.78 
14.91 
16.57 
13.40 
14.02 
14.17 
13.97 
14.03 


Cost  of  each 
Pupil  on  averge 
daily  attendance 


$29.39 
28.37 
26.66 
25.79 
26.79 
21.71 
22.95 
22.14 
22.08 
22.40 


In  1897-8  there  were  57  "'(iminteil  schools*'  maintained  during 
the  year,  and  iifteen  other  schools  began  to  receive  '*  dssistatice " 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  72  assisted  schools. 

Schoolhouses  were  erected,  or  additions  were  made  to  school 
buildings,  in  eighteen  instances.^ 


*  It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  data  for  estimating  the  educational 

progress  of  the  Province.    Accordingly  we  give  below  the  coiTesponding 

figures  for  1894-5  :  — 

1894-5 

1897-8 

Number  of  Puinls  enrolled  - 
Average  actual  daily  attendance 

13,482 

17,648 

8,610-31 

11,065-65 

Total  number  of  Teachers  and  Monitors 

319 

422 

Number  of  Sch(K)ls  in  oi)eratiou  - 

202 

261 

Number  of  High  Schools  in  o]^ration 

4 

4 

(stationary) 

Number  of  Graded  Schools 

20 

25 

Number  of  Common  or  Rural  Schools 

172 

228 

Number  of  Ward  Schools   - 

6 

4 
(decreate) 

Percentage    of    attendance    in    City 

69*93 

69-47 

Districts 

{slight  decrease) 

Percentage    of   attendance    in  Rural 

57-66 

57-31 

Districts 

{slight  decrease) 

Percentage    of     attendance    in    the 

63-86 

62-64 

Province 

{slight  decrease) 

Expenditure  on  Education  Pro))er 

8189,037.25 

$247,756.35 

Teachers'  Salaries       .        .        -        . 

$169,447.85 

$180,437.55 

Education  Office         -       -        - 

?1 1,887.80 

$14,396.15 

Per  capita  Grant  to  City  Districts     - 

$45,404.80 

$52,922.64 

Expenditure  Lands  and  Works  De- 

$18,963.35 

$42,49a89 

partment 

{Rural  Dittrids) 

{All  on  Mural  Districts  except  $5,000) 

only) 

Total  Cost  to  Provincial  Government  - 

$208,000.00 

$290,255.00 

School  Houses  erected  or  Additions 

11 

18 

made 

i 
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(iii.)  ATTEin)ANCE  1897-8. 

Number  of  Piipils  enrolled  during  the  year 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        - 

Number  of  Boys  enrolled  -        -        - 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        - 

Number  of  Girls  enrolled  -        -        - 
Increase  for  the  year  - 

Average  actual  daily  attendance 
Increase  for  the  year  - 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools 
Decrease  tor  the  year  -         -         -  2 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 
Ward  Schools 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools 

Number  of  School  Districts  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Increase  for  the  year  -         -         14 


1,850 

878 

972 
1 ,05(i04 


17,648 

8,983 

8,665 

10,055-65 

459 

276-44 

6,704-20 

4,07501 

213 


Attendance, 
1897-8. 


(iv.)  The  gradual  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  cost  of  main-  Attendance, 
taining  them  is  fu%  shown  by  this  record  of  attendance  and  JJ^^jg^o-g' 
expenditure : — 


Number 

of  School 

1 
1 

Districts. 

1890-91  - 

141 

1891  2     - 

154 

1892  3     • 

169 

1W3-4     - 

178 

J 894-5     - 

1S3 

l895-«     - 

193 

1896-7     - 

199 

F     1897  8     - 

213 

1898-9    - 

.         . 

Aggregate 


Average 
Daily 
Enrolment,     attendance. 


Percentage 

of 
Attendance. 


Expenditure. 


9,260 
10,773 
11,496 
12,613 
13,482 
14,460 
15,798 
17,648 
19,185 


5,134-91 
6,227  10 
7,111-40 
7,785-50 
8,610-31 
9,254-25 
9,999-61 
11,056-65 
12,302  00 


55-45 
57-80 
61-85 
61-72 
6:^86 
64  00 
63-29 
62-64 
64.13 


$136,901.75 
160,627.80 
190,55830 
169,050.20 
189,037.2,") 
204,930.30 
220,810.35 
247,756.35 
268,653  00 


(v.)  The 
^c>inparison 


progress  made  in  recent  years  may  be  judged  by  a  Attendant 
of  the  figm-es  for  1897-8  with  those  for  i 894-5.  ^^^■^• 


Attendance,  1894-5. 


Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 
Increase  for  the  year  -         -         -       869 

Number  of  Boys  enrolled  -  -         - 

Increase  tor  the  year  -         -         -       4»(}4 


18,482 
6,848 
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Number  of  Girls  enrolled  -        -        -        -        -       6,634 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -       405 

Average  actual  daily  attendance         .         -         .       8,610*31 
Increase  for  the  yeav  -        -        -       824'81 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools        -         515 
Increase  for  the  year  -        -        -         81 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools        331-29 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and 

Ward  Schools 5,39630 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools        2,882*72 

Number  of  school  districts  at  the  close  of  the 
year 183 

Increase  for  the  year 5 

Thus  for  the  four  years  from  1893  to  1897  we  can  tabulate? 
the  following  figures : — 

Increase  from  1893  to  1897  (inclusive). 

Enrolment 5,035 

Boys'  enrolment 2,599 

Girls'  enrohnent 2,436 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  -        -        -        -  2,27015 
Enrolment  in  High  Schools         _        .        .         .         54- 
Number  of  School  Districts          .         .         .         .  35- 

"1        ( vi. )  Between  the  years  1894  and  1897  the  progress  in  attendance 
^®*    was  most  marked  in  the  Graded  and  Ward  Scnools,  and  a  con- 
siderable decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  attendance  at  High  Schools, 

Progress  1894  to  181-^" 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  High  Schools 

Decrease    -        -       54*85 
Avemge  actual  daily  attendance  in  Graded  and  Ward 

Schools  Increase     -        - 1,307"90 

Average  actual  daily  attendance  in  Rural  Schools 

Increase     -        -1,192-29 

(vii.)  The  Inspector  for  the  Victoria  district  in  1898  observes  in 
his  report  that  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  primary  instruction  given,  ^that  there  is 
developing,  more  and  more  every  year,  a  disposition  among 
teachers  to  keep  themselves  prepared  for  their  work;  ana 
that,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  do  their  work 
with  the  educational  aim  implied  in  the  phrase  "  knowledge 
is  power,"  the  higher  aim  expressed  in  "  character  is  power," 
becomes  more  and  more  prevalent.  In  this  district  there 
were  in  1898  several  Teachers'  Institutes.  They  do  much 
to  stimulate  teachers  and  to  help  in  improving  the  schools. 
At  the  close  of  each  Institute  a  public  meeting  Is  held,  to 
which  parents  and  others  interested  in  education  are  usually 


lYlTTI 


fA/7 
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(viii)  Some  sort  of  classification  of  the  "  Ward  Schools  "  and  ciassificat 
Graded  Schools"  in  1897-98  may  be  made  thus: —  ofachoolB. 


Cities. 


NaDHimo 


New  We.stininster 


V 


ancouver 


Victoria 


Number  of  Grades. 


Percentage  of 
Regular  Attendance. 


Central  - 
Northward    - 
South  Wan  I    - 

Boys'  - 
Girls'  - 
Sapputon 
Westside 

Central  - 

East 

West 

Mount  Pleasant 

Fairview 

Boys'      - 
Girls'      - 
Northward  - 
South  Park     - 
West       ; 
Springbridge  - 


10 
1 
1 

r> 
7 
3 
2 

10 
14 
13 
10 
4 

8 
8 
11 
9 
6 
2 


6806    I 

79-01    I-     7516 

78*40 


1 


62*22 
63*30 

6r»-36 

63*13 

6.V11  \ 
70*89  ■ 
73*67  \ 
68*35  I 
72*13  j 

69*91 
73*39 
76*23 
74*37 
67*65 
72*47 


63*50 


69*91 


72*34 


Percentage  of 
regular 
of  Grades,   i   Attendance. 


No. 


Chilliwhack    -        -        -        - 

3 

69*79 

Kamloops       .        .        .        . 

4 

58*04 

Kaslo 

3 

70*08 

Mission  -        -        -        -        - 

•2 

57*82 

Nelson  ...        -        - 

4 

59*79 

• 

Northfield      .        -        -        - 

3 

48*87 

Rossland        -        -        -        - 

I 

57*02 

Trail       •        -        -        -        . 

3 

51-50 

Union  Mines  -        -        -        - 

4 

62*27 

Vernon  .        -        .        -        - 

4 

49*95 

Wellington     -        .        -        - 

8 

62*55 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  large  cities 
^he  percentage  of  regular^^^ttendance  was,  in  1898,  70*23.  and 
m  other  Graded  Schools,  58*88, 


^ 
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APPENDIX  A. 


SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES; 
AND  CONDITIONS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM. 

(a)  Subjects  of  Examination. 

Third  Class  Certificates. 

1.  Heading.— To  read  intelligently  and  expressively. 

2.  Writtjuj, — To  write  legibly  and  neatly,  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  writing  as  given  in  any  standard  text-book. 

3.  Sjielling, — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  orthography  and  orthoepy. 

4.  Written  Arithmetic, — To  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 

5.  MentaX  AHthmetic. — To  show  readiness  and  accuracy  in  solving 
problems. 

6.  Geography, — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

7.  English  Orammar. — To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  be  able  to  analyse  and  parse  any  sentence. 

8.  Canadian  History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

9.  English  History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

10.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. — To  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

11.  Composition. — To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  correspondence,  and 
to  be  able  to  write  a  comix)sition  on  any  .simple  subject,  correct  as  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  expression. 

12.  Education.-^To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  approved 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  prescribed  for  Common  Schools  ; 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  formation  of  time  tables,  classification  of 
pupils,  and  modes  of  discipline,  to  be  familiar  with  the  School  Act, 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  Public 
Schools. 


Second  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 

1  to  12,  as  for  Third  Class  Certificates. 

13.  Mensuration. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  measure- 
ment of  surfaces. 

14.  Book-keeping.— To  understand  the  keeping  of  accounts  by  sin^e 
entry. 

15.  Music  {Theo7*y)f  Drawing  (Linear),  Botany. — To  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  one  of  these  subjects. 
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SsGOND  Cluss,  Grade  A,  Ckbtifioatbs. 
1  to  15,  as  for  Second  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates. 

16.  AlgebtxL. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  preceding  and  in- 
cluding simple  equations. 

17.  OeometTy.—Book  I. 

18.  Zool<xfy^  Astrononiij^  Rhetork,  -To  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  oiie  of 
these  subjects. 


First  Class,  Grade  B,  Cektificatks. 
1  to  16,  as  for  Second  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates. 

13.  Mensuration. — To  know  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  nieasui*e- 
ment  of  volumes. 

14.  Book'keejylng. — To  understand  the  keej^ing  of  accounts  by  double 
entry. 

16.  Algebra.— To  know  the  subject. 

17.  Geometry. — Books  IL,  III.,  and  IV.,  with  problems. 

19.  Natwal  Philosophy.— fl^o  know  the  subject,  and  to  be  able  to  work 
problems  in  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics. 

20.  English  Literature. — To  have  a  good  general  knowledge    of    the 
subject. 

21.  General  history,  Chemistry,   Geology. — To  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  otie  of  these  subjects. 


Fiust-Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates. 
1.  to  21.,  as  for  First-Cla^ss,  Grade  J>,  Certificates. 

17.  Geometry. — Books  V.  (Definitions)  and  VI. 

22.  Practical  Matheniatics. — To  be  familiar  with  Plane  Trigonometryy 
including  Land  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

23.  Ancient  History. — To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  the 
Pall  of  Rome. 

24.  Latin. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition  ;  to  be  able 
^  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

Csesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Virgil,  iEneid,  Books  I.  and  IL 
Horace,  Odes,  Books  I.  k  IIL 
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25.  G^reek  and  Fretich : — 

Ghreek. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Compoeition,  and  to  be  able 
to  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  11. 
Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I.  and  II. 

French. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Prose  Composition,  and  to  1^ 
able  to  translate  and  parse  the  following  : — 

La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Livre^^  I.  et  IT. 

Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  Livres  I.  et  II. 

Corneille,  Lc  Cid. 

Nott. — Since    1897    Candidates    for   Teachers'  Certificates    have    been 
required  to  take  a  |)aper  set  on  Agriculture. 


(6.)  Conditions  of  Obtaining  Certificates. 

Certificates  of  qualification  shall  be  granted  according  to  the  following 
regulations : — 

For  a  Temporary  Certificate,— A.  candidate  for  a  Temporary  Certificate 
must  give  satisfactory  information  as  to  his  character  and  scholastic 
quaKfications,  and  must  forward  an  application  from  a  Board  of  School 
Trustees  desiring  his  services  as  teacher.  The  Board  of  Trustees  must 
satisfy  the  Supenntendent  of  Education  of  their  inability  to  secure  a  persor 
properly  qualified,  suitable  as  a  teacher  for  their  school. 

Fi/r  a  Third  ClasSy  Grade  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  30  j> 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  tn 
class  and  grade,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attach 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

/bi*  a  Thinl  Class,  Grade  A,  CertiJicate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination 
that  class  and  giade,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  att» 
to  the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 

For  a  Second  Class,  G^xtd^  B,  Certificate,  a  candidate  must  obtain  ^ 
cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examinatif 
Third  Class  Certificates,  and  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  ch 
grade,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached 

^'-^-^tfl  of  examination  for  that  class  and  grade. 
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For  a  First  Class,  Gh'ode  A,  Certificate^  a  candidate  must  obtain  40 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  attached  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates,  and  not  less  tnan  40  per  cent,  in  each 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  peculiar  to  that  class  and  grade,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  attached  to  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination for  that  class  and  grade ;  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  in  arts  of 
some  recognised  British  or  Canadian  University,  who  has  proceeded 
regularly  to  his  degree,  and  must  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  hi*  kiioidedge 
in  the  art  of  teaching^  school  discipline  and  management,  and  the  School 
Law  of  the  Province,  and  may  be  further  required  to  undergo  an  oral 
examination  on  these  subjects. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  ueces.sary  to  raise  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion, at  least  twelve  months'  notice  of  such  intention  shall  be  given. 

Since  1896,  the  age  of  male  candidates  for  Teachei's'  Certificates  has 
been  fixed  as  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  age  of  female  candidates  as 
over  eighteen. 

»Since  1894,  holders  of  First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates,  have  not  been 
entitled  to  act  as  assistants  in  High  Schools. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  certificate  written  for  shall  not  be 
«iwarded  marks  for  answers  to  the  papers  set  in  subjects  peculiar  to  that 
class  and  grade. 

A  candidate  at  the  Teachers'  Examination  may  claim  to  have  his  papers 
Te-read  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  api)eal  or  claim  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
'within  twenty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  result-s  of  the  examination 
in  the  "  British  Columbia  Gazette. " 

i.  The  ground  of  the  appeal  nmst  be  specifically  stated. 

3.  The  examiners  shall  disix)se  of  all  appeals  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  no  appeal  shall  subsequently  be  entertained  on  any  ground 
"whatever. 

4.  A  deposit  of  |5  must  be  made  with  the  department,  which  deposit 
ishall  be  retunied  to  the  candidate  if  his  appeal  or  claim  is  sustained. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


C^OURSES    OF    STUDY. 


(L)    High  Schools. 

JSnglish  Course.— AW  subjects  prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common 
Schools. 

Commercial  Cowr^e.—Book-keepinff— Single  and  Double  Entry — includ- 
ing Banking,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law,  &c^  together 
with  all  subjects  prescribed  for  the  English  Course,  and  other  siibjects 
in  which  candidates  for  First  Class,  Grade  B,  Certificates  are  examined. 

Clasftical  Course, — Latin,  Greek,  French,  together  with  all  subjects  in 
which  candidates  for  First  Class,  Grade  A,  Certificates  are  examined. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  regular  High  School  Coarse  of 
Study  :— 

1.  English  Langtuige  : — 

(a)  Reading— Sixth  Reader ;  the  principles  of  orthoepy  and  elocution, 
spelling  and  syllables,  derivation  of  words,  rendering  of  poetry  into 
prose,  and  generally  the  formation  of  a  good  English  style. 

(6)  Composition. — The  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  correction 
of  errors,  familiar  and  business  letters,  themes  on  familiar  subjects. 

(c)  Grammar. — Prescribed  text-book  completed,  analysis  and  parsing  of 
passages  from  authors  not  prescribed. 

(rf)  English  Literature.— Prescribed  text-book. 

2.  6^eo<7m/?Ay.— Mathematical,  physical,  and  political.    Uses  of  Terres- 
trial globe. 

3.  Histon/,— The  leading  events  of 

(a)  Canadian  History, 

(b)  British  History, 

(c)  Roman  History, 

(d)  Grecian  History, 

(e)  Ancient  History. 

4.  PAvwo/o<7//. —Prescribed    text-book    on    Anatomy,    Physiology, 
Hygiene  completed. 

5.  Book-keeping  and  Winting  : — 

(a.)  Single  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(6.)  Double  Entry  Book-keeping. 

(c.)  Commercial  Forms,  etc. 

(d.)  Writing,  according  to  prescribed  text-book, 
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6.  MaihematicM :-- 

(a.)  Arithmetic. — Prescribed  text-book  completed, 

(6.)  Mensuration. — Lengths  of  lines,  areas  of  surfaces,  and  volumes 
of  solids. 


numbers. 


{(]?.)  Geometry. — Books  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  definitions  of  Book 
V. ;  deductions. 

(«.)  Trigonometry. — Plane  Trigonometry. 

(/".)  Natural  Physiology. — Prescribed    Text-book ;  also    prescribed 
text-books  on  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics. 

7.  Ancient  Languages  ;— 

(a.)  Latin.— Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 
(b.)  Greek.— Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  prescribed  texts. 

8.  Modem  Language, — French. — Grammar,  prose  composition,  and 
prescribed  texts. 

9.  Any  of  the  following  optional  subjects  may  be  taught  : — 

Music  (Theory).  Zoology  Geology, 

Draufing  {Linear).  Astronomy,  ChemistTn/, 

Botany,  Rhetoric,  General  History, 


(ii.)  Graded  and  Common  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools  embraces 
tte  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Reading. — From  Primier  to  Fifth  Reader,  inclusive.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper 
expression. 

Declamation  of  selections  from  prose  and  i)oetry  committed  to  memory 
t:end8  to  awaken  a  taste  for  good  language,  as  well  as  aids  in  the  develop- 
fenent  of  a  natural  and  easy  delivery. 

2.  Writing, — The  systems  of  penmanship  authorized  are  C^age's  coi)y- 
txx)ks,  and  Payson,  Dimton,  and  Scribner's  series.  If  the  teacher  prefer,  he 
CMin  use  plain  copy-books,  setting  the  headlines. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  projxjr  manner  of  holding  the 
j[)en,  and  correct  pasition  at  the  desk. 

3.  Spelling.— Gage's  Sp€  jer  is  the  authorised  text -book.  It  should  be 
used  by  all  pupils  in  the  Thud,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  I^caders. 

Instruction  should  he  l)oth  ciral  and  written. 

Dictation  should  conmience  with  the  ability  of  the  child  to  write  legibly, 
and  should  continue  through  the  entire  conrs'e. 

4.  Written  i4?t'<Aww^»'c,— Principles  and  methods  should  be  thoroughlv 
fxp]aine4t 
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After  accuracy  in  work,  qukkness  in  calculation  is  most  desirable.  To 
attain  this,  frequent  i)ractice  in  the  simple  rules  is  essential. 

Practical  ejcampleH— those  that  the  pupil  is  liable  to  meet  in  every-day 
life— should  l>e  given  frequently. 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic. — Instruction  should  be  begun  with  questions  in  the 
simple  rules,  and  should  exjiand  according  to  advancement. 

In  teaching  this  bi*anch,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  impress 
firmly  on  the  mind  the  facts  and  processes  of  arithmetic. 

6.  6W|r«/>Ay.— Thorougli  knowledge  of  the  terms  used  and  explanations 
given  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  text-l)ook  is  essential. 

The  wall  maiw  should  be  used  freely.  A  globe  should  be  used  in  teaching 
the  shape  of  the  earth,  its  motions,  tne  seasons,  «tc. 

Map  drawing,  or  the  sketching  of  maps  from  memory,  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  value  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  physical  geography. 

7.  English  Grammar. — Every  pupil  in  the  Third  Reader  should  commence 
this  branch,  although  oral  instruction  of  an  elementary  character  may  be 
given  to  advantage  at  an  earlier  period. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections,  together 
with  the  rules  of  syntax,  is  of  primary  importance. 

Construction  of  sentences  and  correction  of  errors  should  receive  early 
attention. 

The  teaching  of  analysis  shoidd  proceed  slowly  and  carefully — the  simple 
sentence  being  thoroughly  understood  before  the  complex  or  the  compound 
sentence  is  attempted. 

Parsing  should  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  test  of  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  accidence  and  rules  of  grammar. 

8.  English  History,— FvmUs  in  the  Fourth  Reader  should  be  required  to 
l)egin  this  subject.    Prescribed  lessons  should  be  read  in  class. 

The  points  of  the  lesson  which  are  required  to  l>e  memorized  should  be 
wTitten  on  the  blackboard. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  relative  importance  of  events  ;  for  example, 
that  the  story  of  Becket's  parentage  is  not  of  ecjual  historical  value  with  the 
signing  of  Magna  Cliarta,  or  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Oral  reviews  should  be  more  frequent  than  written  examinations  on  the 
subject.  Geographical  references  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map  :— 
"  Geography  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history." 

9.  Canadian  Hisfon/.—OntYines  of  methcnl  given  for  English  History 
are  applicable  to  this  subject. 

10.  Comjxjuition  and  Letter  Writiny. — The  slate  may  be  used  in  teaching 
this  subject  but  special  care  should  be  taken  that  its  itse  does  not  lead  the 
pupil  into  tlie  habit  of  scribbling. 

Reproduction  as  an  occasional  exercise  may  Ixj  used  profitably,  but  the 
bringing  out  of  originality  is  of  the  most  permanent  value. 

Instruction  should  be  given  as  to  the  proper  method  of  opening,  closing, 
folding,  and  addressing  a  letter. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  forms  used  in  general  correspondence  should  be 
given. 

11.  Anat//mi/,  Phi/aio/f^gt/,  and  Hygiene. — Oral  primary  instruction  in 
these  allied  subjects  may  be  given  to  the  whole  scnool,  but  pupils  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  should  be  required  to  use  the  text-book, 
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The  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  affords  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  practical  instruction  on  many  |^)oints  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  tne  pupil. 

In  giving  instruction  in  Hygiene,  the  branch  subject  of  Temperance,  with 
reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  should  not  be  overlooked. 


(iii.)    Optional  Surtects. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  subjects  may  be  taught : — Book- 
keeping, Mensuration,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Algebra,  Music,  Needlework, 
Calisthenics. 

The  teaching  of  optional  subjects,  such  as  music,  needlework,  algebra, 
geometry,  &c.,  is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
reason  that  every  teacher  may  not  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  these 
branches 

Bjr  a  regulation  made  in  1896  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  it  is 
provided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  mav  require 
that  Temperance,  as  a  separate  subject  from  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  be  taught  in  their  school  or  schools,  provided  tne  authorized  text- 
book on  the  subject  is  used. 


(iv.)    Agriculture. 

In  1896  the  subject  of  agriculture  was  added  to  the  courae  of  study 
prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools.  Instruction  in  this  brancn 
must  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week  to  all  pupils  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Divisions. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

IN 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.* 


Cp  to  the  year  1852  tlie  schools  of  this  province  were  mainly  Karly 
upported  hy  volimtiiry  subscriptions  ancl  such  local  efforts  as  History, 
con  id  be  secured  by  mutual  co-operation.  In  1852  the  Free 
Education  Act  was  passed,  under  which  the  salaries  of  teachers 
were  paid  almost  entirely  from  the  provincial  treasiu'y.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  to  education  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Provincial  Nonnal  School  in  1856,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  College  in  1860.  From  1860  until  1877  very  little  was 
effected  in  the  wav  of  le^slation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  although  the  administration  was  very  effective  during 
that  period.  In  1877  the  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  ot  education, 
and  introduced  into  our  public  school  system  many  of  the 
most  approved  principles  and  most  modern  methods  of  other 
countries. 

The  administration    of  the    educational    interests    of    the  Adminwtra 
province  is  vested  in  a  Board   composed   of  the  Members  oftionand 
the  Executive  Council,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  ^"^I^***®"- 
the  Principal   of  the   College  and    Normal    School,  and   two 
inspectors.     Each  district  has  a  loc^il  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  m  the  Public  Schools  of  the 

Province  in  1898  was  21,852.  The  average  dailv  attendance  was 
3,377,  or  6158  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  There  is  a 
compulsory  clause  in  the  School  Act,  but  it  has  never  been 
enforced,  consequently  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  work  of  inspection  is  carried  out  by  two 
inspectors  of  schools  appointed  oy  the  Government. 

La  1879  the  College  and  Normal  School  were  amalgamated,  and  I»i ogress 
ladies  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  former  institu-  under  the 
tion.     Many  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  educa-  ^^^ 
tional  affairs  of  the  island  for  the  advancement  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  grading  of  the  different  schools, 
have  been  introduced  since  1879,  and  are  now  begirming  to  be 
in  effective  operation. 

♦  Since  the  receint  of  this  Report,  which  was  prepared  in  December,  1897, 
the  statistics  have  ceen  amended  in  accordance  with  the  latest  available 
tables.     The  Appendix  has  also  been  added. 
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Statistics. 


'rince  of 

Valen 

College. 


The  effects  of  the  different  changes  and  legislative  enactments 
will  best  be  represented  by  giving  the  statistics  for  each  deciide 
since  1841  : — 


1841 
1851 


*Scliuols. 


121 
135 


Pupils. 

4,356 
5,366 


l*i>|mlHtiou  of 
Proviiic43. 


47,034 
66,457 


1852. 
1856. 
1860. 


-Free  Edacatiou  Act  paBsetl. 
-Normal  School  edtablLsheil. 
-Prince  of  Wales  College  o|)ened. 


1861 
1871 


*Scll00l8. 


Pupils. 


:W2 
381 


12,102 
15,795 


Poijulation  of 
Province. 


81,000 
94,021 


1877. — Public  Schools  Act  i)a.H!*e<l. 

1879. — Colloge  opened  to  ladies. 

1879.  -Col le^je  and  Normal  School  amal<^amuteil. 


^SchoolM. 


Pupils. 


1881 


486 


21,601 


Population  of 
Province. 


108,981 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  statistics  here  given  that  during 
the  period  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Free  Education 
Act  not  more  than  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  attended 
school.  From  the  period  between  the  passing  of  the  Free  Elduca- 
tion  Act,  1852,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Schools  Laws 
of  1877  the  attendance  was  one  in  six  of  the  population.  Under 
the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1877  and  its  amendments  the  attend- 
ance was  one  in  five. 


*SchooI^. 


rupil... 


Population. 


1H91 
1899 


531 

582 


22,330 
21550 


109,078 


The  Prince   of  Wales  College,  which   includes  the   Normal 
School,  is  situated  in  Charlottetown,  and  its  staff  consists  of  a 

*  hi  tliis  Atateinent  .hcIkk)!  departments  are  counted  as  separate  achoola 
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principal  and  four  professors.  Attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
N'ormal  Department  is  the  Model  School  with  two  teachers. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Appointme: 
of  each  school  district.     These  teachers  are  trained  in  the  Prince  ^^  Teachers 
of  Wales  College  and  Normal  School.     Candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers  are  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
Model  School,  but  there  are  no  apprentice  teachers.    The  number 
of  male  and  female  tejichers  employed  in  1898  was  as  follows  : — 


riufss  I.  Cljias  II.        (liissilll. 


Male  Tcacliers     -  71 

Fciiialv  TeaclierH  -  30 


181  68 

143         I  88 


'i^ 


rotal. 

:«o 

261 


There  are  no  pensions  paid  to  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  from  the  Provincial  Salaries*. 
Treasury,  but  may  be  supplemented  by  local  assessment,  in 
which  case  the  Treasury  pays  a  further  equal  amount  up  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  continue 
in  the  profession  a  small  bonus  is  paid  them  after  a  service  of 
live  years.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  vary  according 
to  grade :  First-class  male  teachers  received  in  1898  $401  per 
annum ;  first-class  female  teachers,  $335  ;  second-class  male- 
teachers,  $234 ;  second-class  female  teachei-s,  $188 ;  third-da**, 
male  teachers,  $185 ;  third-class  female  teachers,  $141.  The 
supplements  (which  are  voluntary),  paid  by  local  assessment  and 
an  equal  amount  up  to  $25  paid  by  the  Government,  are  not 
incluued  in  the  foregoing  salaries. 

Sin^ng  is  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  but  no  cooking  and  Special 
domestic  economy.     Manual  traiiiiutr  schools  have  been  started,      *J®<^^- 
in    1900,    in   Charlottetown    and    Siiinmerside.       Tlio    c-ost    is 
defrayed  by  the  Muedonald  Manual  Training  Inmd. 

No  provision  is  made  for  free  meals :  nor  is  there  any  system 
of  non  tin  nation  schools  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  these  public  sources  of  eduwttion,  there  are  rrivate 
some  few  private  institutions,  mostly  denominational  in  character  Schools, 
— Yiz,,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Saint 
Dunstan's  College  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottetown,  two  Convent 
Schools  within  the  city,  and  sevenil  others  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  in  all  of  which  both  boarders  and  day  scholars 
are  received,  and  St.  Peter's  School  in  connection  vnth.  the 
English  church  of  that  name,  giving  opportunities  of  tuition  to 
children  whose  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  same. 

D.  J.  MacLeod, 

Chief  Siq)erintendent  of  Education. 
Charlottetown,  P.K.I. 
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APPENDIX. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

School  Site  and  Outside  Fbebuses. 

1.  The  school  lot  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  healthiness  of  site  ;  it 
should  be  dry  and  airy,  as  retired  as  possible,  properly  levelled,  planted 
with  shade  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence.  It  should  be  not 
less  than  half  an  acre  in  extent.  If  the  school  population  of  the  district 
exceeds  seventy-five  the  area  should  be  one  acre. 

2.  Every  country  school  should  be  provided  with  a  wood  shed  and  two 
water  closets,  under  different  roofs.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

3.  Proper  care  i»hould  be  taken  to  secure  cleanliness  and  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant and  unhealthy  odours. 

Schoolhouse. 

4.  The  schoolhouse  should  be  placed  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  public 
highway,  and  provided  with  a  cloak-room  or  entry. 

5.  Where  the  school  po[>ulation  of  the  section  exceeds  one  hundred,  the 
schoolhouse  should  contain  two  rfX)nis  ;  where  it  (exceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  three  rooms  -an  additional  room  Imng  re<iuired  for  each  additional 
fifty  iiupils. 

6.  An  assistant  teacher  cannot  l>e  a^)pointed  in  any  scli<x)l  without  the 
writk^n  ap])roval  of  the  Chief  8ui>erintendent  of  Education.  A  teacher 
engat^ed  without  such  sanction  must  lie  i>aid  entirely  by  the  Tntstees  who 
employed  him. 

7.  A  first-class  school  nnist  hav(i  at  least  two  nx)ms  and  two  teachers,  in 
order  to  enable  the  IMncipal  to  carry  out  the  work  efficiently  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study  without  detriment  to  the  younger  children ;  but  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  that  no  school  can  be  mnked  as  a  first-class  school, 
unless  the  elementary  instruction  is  of  such  a  high  character  as  to  warrant 
the  granting  of  this  privilege. 

8.  At  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  for  each  scholar,  and 
a  schoolroom  to  seat  forty  should,  therefore*  be  about  25  feet  by  20,  and  12 
feet  high.  If  this  size  be  larger  than  the  district  can  afford,  smaller 
dimensions  may  be  allowed,  on  the  written  approval  of  the  Inspector. 

9.  Ample  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation.  There  should  be  a 
complete  change  of  atmosphere  in  the  ro<^ni  three  times  every  hour.  A 
Uniform  temperature  of  at  least  sixty-seven  degrees  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  school  day. 

School  Fukniture  and  Apparatus. 

10.  A  sufficient  number  of  seats  and  desks  should  be  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  pupils  usually  in  attendance  at  the  school.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  chairs  in  addition  to  the  teacher's  chair. 

1 1 .  Seats  and  desks  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  pupils  may  face  the 
teacher.  They  should  be  single,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  limited  to  two 
pupils,  provided  with  suitable  backs,  graduated  so  that  the  feet  of  all  the 
pupils  may  rest  on  the  floor.  The  seats  and  desks  must  lie  fastened  to  the 
floor  in  paralle  rows  with  aisles  between. 
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12.  A  space  of  four  or  live  feet  should  intervene  between  the  front  desk 
and  the  teacher's  platform,  and  passages,  at  least  three  feet  wide,  should  be 
left  between  the  outside  rows  and  the  side  and  rear  walls  of  the  room. 

13.  The  following  dimensions  for  chairs  and  desks  are  recommended  : — 


CHAiBs  OR  Seats. 

DISKS. 

Aoi  OF  Pupils. 

Height. 

Slope 
Back. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height 

flATf 

Front. 

Kear. 

Double. 

Single. 

PnpIL 

FiTe  to  eight  yean 

12  in. 

lUln. 

2   in. 

36  in. 

18  in. 

12  in. 

22  in. 

Sii^t  to  ten  yean 

18  „ 

12i„ 

2    „ 

86„ 

18  „ 

12  „ 

2S„ 

Ten  to  thirteen  yean  • 

14  „ 

18J„ 

2J., 

36  „ 

20., 

13  „ 

24  „ 

Thirteen  to  sixteen  yean    • 

16    „ 

16*  » 

3    „ 

40  „ 

22,. 

18., 

26  ,, 

14.  There  should  be  one  blackboard  at  least  foui*  feet  wide,  extending 
acrc3«s  the  whole  room  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk,  with  its  lower  edge  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor  or  platfonu,  and,  when 
possible,  there  should  be  an  additional  blackboard  on  each  side  of  the  room. 
At  the  lower  edse  of  each  blackboard  there  should  be  a  shelf  or  trough  five 
inches  wide  for  holding  crayons  and  brushes. 

The  following  directions  for  making  a  blackboard  may  be  found  useful : — 

(a)  If  the  walls  are  brick  tlie  plaster  should  be  laid  upon  the  brick  and 
not  upon  the  laths  as  elsewhere  ;  if  frame,  the  mrt  to  be  used  for  a  black- 
board should  be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  laths  for  holding  the  plaster 
nailed  firmly  on  the  boards. 

(6)  The  plaster  for  the  blackboard  should  be  comiwsed  largely  of  plaster 
of  Paris. 

(c)  Before  and  after  having  received  the  first  coat  of  colour,  it  should  l>e 
thoroughly  polished  with  fine  sandpaper. 

(d)  The  colouring  matter  should  be  laid  on  with  a  wide,  flat  varnish 
brush. 

{«)  The  liquid  colouring  should  be  laid  a.s  follows  : — Dissolve  gum  shellac 
in  alcohol,  four  ounces  to  the  quart ;  the  alcohol  should  be  95  i)er  cent, 
strong;  tne  dissolving  process  will  requii-e  at  least  twelve  hours.  Fine 
emery  tiour  with  enough  chronie  green  or  lampblack  to  give  colour,  should 
then  be  added  until  the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  Jt  may 
then  be  applied,  in  long  even  strokes,  up  and  down,  the  liquid  being  kept 
constantly  stirred. 

15.  A  well  equipped  Primary  Department  should  contain  a  ball  frame, 
reading  cards,  and  any  such  simple  illustration  of  colour,  measures,  form, 
number  and  natural  history,  as  may  be  within  the  means  of  the  district  to 
purchase.  Advanced  Departments  should  have  in  addition  a  set  of 
modem  maps,  a  dictionary,  and  a  terrestrial  globe. 

16.  All  schools  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  clock,  thermometer,  a  ^lobe 
not  less  than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  properlv  mounted,  a  map  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  maps  of  Dominion  of  Canaaa,  maps  of  the  world  and 
of  the  different  continents,  and  a  suitable  supply  of  crayons  and  black- 
board brushes. 

Course  of  Studies. 

17.  The  course  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
followed  by  the  teacher  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  his  school  will  permit. 
Any  modifications  deemed  necessary  should  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  inspector  and  the  Trustees.  In  French  schools  the  English 
Readers  shall  be  used  in  addition  to  any  jjrescribed  text  books  in  the 
French  language. 
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Duties  of  Teachers. 

1 8.  In  every  public  school  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are  emploved* 
the  head  teacher  should  be  allied  the  Princijial,  and  the  other  teachers 
Assistants. 

19.  The  Princiiml  shall  prescribe  (with  the  concuri-ence  of  the  Trustees) 
the  duties  of  the  Assistants,  and  shall  Ix;  i*esponsible  for  the  organisation, 
classification,  and  discipline  of  the  whole  school. 

20.  Every  Public  School  Teacher  has  power  and  is  rei|uired  to  manage 
his  school  m  accordance  with  the  School  Law,  and  the  regulations  of  tue 
Board  of  Education. 

21.  The  teacher  (with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees)  may  suspend  pupils 
for  persistent  truancy,  violent  opposition  to  authority,  habitual  and  deter- 
mined neglect  of  duty,  improper  lan^ua^e,  destruction  of  school  property, 
or  any  conduct  likely  to  injure  the  school.  If  any  of  these  ai-e  persisted  in, 
after  one  or  more  suspensions,  the  Trustees  and  teticher  umst  expel  the 
pupil. 

22.  In  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  l)y  the  School  Act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  a  Public  School  : — 

(1)  To  see  that  the  schoolhouse  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  l>efore  the  time  prescribed  for  opening  the  school  in 
the  morning,  and  five  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  To  classify  his  pupils  strictly  according  to  the  programme  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  make  no  departure  from  such 
classification,  without  the  consent  of  thenoard  of  Trustees  and  the  Inspector. 

(3)  To  prepare  a  time-table  to  be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
room  for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  which  time-table  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  his  approval,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
school,  after  the  same  is  adopted  or  changed. 

(4)  To  prevent  the  use  by  the  pupils  of  unauthorised  text-books. 

(5)  To  make  at  the  end  of  each  sch(x>l  term,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may 
1)6  approved  by  the  Insi)ector,  and  subject  to  revision  by  him,  such  promo- 
tions irom  one  class  to  another  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

(6)  To  practise  such  discipline  in  his  school  as  would  be  exercised  by  a 
kind,  firm,  and  judicioas  ])arent ;  to  reprove  his  pupils  with  tenderness  and 
becoming  del  liberation,  and  to  aim  at  governing  them  through  their  affec- 
tiomi  and  i*eiison  luther  than  by  force  ;  to  cncoui*&ge  his  pupils  to  cultivate 
kindly  feelings  towards  one  another,  i-esjiect  tor  one  another's  rights^ 
politeness  in  and  out  of  scIkkiI,  habits  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and 
obedience  to  all  persons  in  authority  over  them  ;  and  to  discountenance 
(j[uarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  use  of  profane  and  other  improper 
language. 

(7)  To  ^ve  strict  attention  to  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of 
the  schoolhouse ;  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  as  will  ensure  the  keeping 
of  the  school  grounds  and  outbuildings  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 

(8)  To  see  that  the  school  grounds,  sheds,  and  water-closets  are  kept  in 
proper  order ;  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  furniture,  fences,  outbuildungs^ 
or  other  school  property ;  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  of  any 
necessary  repairs  or  supplies. 

(9)  To  make  up  all  returns  to  the  Inspector  or  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, as  far  as  the  information  required  can  be  supplied  fh>m  the  s^ocd 
register ;  and  to  furnish  such  other  information  affecting  ike  interests  of 
his  school  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  theDepartment  or  the 
Inspector. 

(10)  To  attend  reg[ularly  the  Teachers'  Institutes  held  in  his  oaunt]%  and 
to  contribute  from  his  experience  and  observation  to  their  general  usefoIiMBS. 

23.  The  teacher  is  required  to  keep  the  school  open  on  every  legally 
authorised  teaching  day  throughout  the  term. 
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24.'  Teachers  are  to  be  punctual  and  constant  in  their  own  attendance,  and 
to  rec[uire  the  same  from  the  ]mpils.  Cases  of  absence  and  lateness  are 
to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

25.  To  be  .successful  they  must  command  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  their 
pupils,  and  should  strive  diligently  that  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues 
may  prevail  among  those  who  are  under  their  charge.  Though  they  are  pre- 
fludai  from  sectarian  teaching,  it  is  their  duty  to  inculcate  those  principles 
of  morcility  which  are  revered  in  common  by  all  good  men.  Teachers, 
however,  must  neither  interfere  nor  permit  interference  >vith  the  religious 
tenets  ol  the  pupils. 

26.  When  a  register  has  been  completed  it  must  be  handed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Trustees  intact,  and  shall  remain  amon^  the  school  psqpers  for 
at  least  one  year  after.  Any  infringement  of  this  regulation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Eaucation  by  the  Inspector,  and  will 
necessitate  a  deduction  from  the  teacher's  salary,  unless  satisfactory 
explanation  be  made. 

27.  The  following  are  the  duties  of  pupils  in  Public  Schools  :— 

(1^  Every  pupil  whose  name  is  entered  on  the  register  of  a  Public  School 
shall  attend  punctually  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  school  term  in 
which  his  name  is  so  entered  ;  he  shall  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person 
«nd  habits,  and  diligent,  truthful,  honest,  kind,  courteous,  respectful,  and 
obedient,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  school. 

(2)  Any  pupil  not  present  at  the  time  prescribed  for  opening  the  school 
may  be  required  to  furnish  forthwith  a  written  excuse  from  his  parent  or 
.guardian,  or  may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  school  for  the  day  or  half 
3ay,  at  tne  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

(3)  Anv  pupil  absenting  himself  from  school,  except  on  account  of  sick- 
nesa^  shall  forfeit  his  standing  in  his  class,  or  shall  be  liable  to  such  other 
punishment  as  the  teacher  may  lawfully  inflict. 

(4)  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  closing,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  at  the  request,  either  oral  or 
written,  oi  the  parent  or  guardian. 

(5)  Any  pupil  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences,  viz.  :-~[a)  i>ersistent 
truancy ;  [i]  violent  opposition  to  authority ;  [c]  the  re|)etition  of  any 
<ySence  after  being  warned  ;  [d]  habitual  and  wilful  neglect  of  duty  ;  [e]  the 
use  of  profane  or  improper  language  ;  [/]  cutting^  marring,  destroying  or 
defacing  any  part  of  the  school  property  :  Q/]  writing  any  obscene  words 
^n  the  fences,  water-closets,  or  any  part  of  the  school  premises  ;  [A]  general 
bad  conduct,  injurious  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  school^  may  be  susi)endecl 
by  the  teacher  for  one  month,  or  until  such  suspension  is  removed  on 
^assurance  of  better  conduct,  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(6)  Whenever  a  teacher  suspends  a  pupil  for  any  of  the  causes  herein 
named  he  shall  at  once  notify  his  parents  or  guardians  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  stating  the  reasons  for  sucn  susi)ensioii. 

(7)  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  suspended  may  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  against  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Trustees  shall  be  final. 

(8)  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  adjudged  so  refractory  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  by  the  Teacher,  that  his  presence  in  the  school  is  ipjurious  to 
tl^  other  pupils,  may  be  expelled ;  and  no  such  pupil  shall  be  re-admitted 
to  any  school  without  the  written  consent  of  the  r ublic  School  Inspector. 

(9^  No  pupil  who  is  affected  with  or  expased  to  any  contagious  disease 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school  until  he  produces  the  certificate  of  a 
medical  man  that  there  are  no  sanitary  objections  to  his  re-admission. 

(10)  Pupils  shall  be  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  their  conduct  on  the 
school  premises,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  school,  except  when 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  some  person  appointed  by 
them  or  on  their  behalf. 
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(11)  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  unless  he  is  furnished 
with  the  books  and  other  requisites  to  be  used  by  him  in  school,  but  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Tnistees  to  supply  him  with  such  books 
and  other  requisites. 

(12)  Any  school  property  or  furniture  injured  or  destroyed  by  a  pupil  shall 
be  made  good  forthwith  by  the  parent  or  guardian  under  penalty  of  the 
suspension  of  the  delinquent. 

(13)  Every  pupil  entitled  thereto  shall,  on  application,  when  he  leaves  or 
removes  from  the  school,  receive  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  standing. 

Holidays. 

28.  No  teacher  shall  make  up  lost  tinie  by  teaching  on  a  holiday,  or 
during  vacations,  and  any  attendance  during  such  time  shall  be  disallowed. 

29.  The  year  shall  consist  of  two  terms,  one  ending  on  June  30th,  the 
other  on  December  31st.  The  vacations  will  be  three  weeks  in  May  and 
three  weeks  in  October,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  July  or  the  Last  \reek  in 
December. 

30.  In  Charlottetown  and  Summerside  the  Trustees  may  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  vacation  and  school  sessions,  subject  to  the  ap])roval  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

31.  Trustees  can,  if  required  to  do  so  by  a  majority  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, substitute  a  midsummer  vacation  of  six  weeks,  for  the  present  spring 
ana  autumn  vacations. 

32.  Every  Saturday^  every  statutory  holiday,  and  every  day  proclaimed 
a  holiday  by  the  Provincial  or  Dominion  authorities,  shall  be  a  holiday  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

School  Hours. 

33.  From  the  May  vacation  to  the  October  vacation,  the  school  session 
shall  be  from  nine  to  four  o'clock,  witli  one  hour's  intermission  at  noon  ; 
and  from  the  October  vacation  to  the  May  vacation  the  session  shall  be 
from  ten  to  three  o'clock,  ^vith  one  half  hour's  intermission.  There  shall 
also  be  two  recesses  of  ten  minutes  each,  when  the  schoolroom  must  be 
aired. 

34.  The  Trustees  may,  by  resolution,  prescribe  as  school  hours  fi'om  half- 
past  nine  to  three  o'clock,  with  an  hour  «  intermission,  for  the  period  from 
the  October  to  the  May  vacation,  instead  of  the  time  si^ecified  in  Section  33. 

Note. — In  schools  having  midsummer  vacations,  the  houi*8  should  Ik; 
changed  on  the  15tli  May  and  October. 

35.  In  Summerside  and  Charlottetown  the  school  hours  may,  if  so 
decided  by  the  Trustees,  be  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  two  intermissions  of  ten  minutes  each. 

Payment  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

36.  The  salaries  of  Teachers  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  January,  April  and  July  in  each  year,  or  rateably,  according  to 
the  number  of  legally  authorised  days  the  teachers  shall  have  satisfactorily 
taught  for  any  ix)i-tions  of  such  quarters.  All  School  Returns  must  be 
lodged  in  the  Eclucation  Office  at  least  four  days  before  payment  will  be 
made.  A  teacher  engaging  at  any  other  time  than  the  oeginning  of  the 
school  year,  can  only  engage  for  the  remaining  iK)rtion  of  the  year. 

37.  The  Inspectors'  Reiwrts  as  to  the  ranking  of  teachers  in  accordance 
with  Section  IX.,  must  be  lodged  at  the  Education  Office  by  the  last  day  of 
each  tenn. 

38.  The  Inspectors'  Reports  ranking  teachers  entitled  to  a  bonus  under 
Section  XII.  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Educatioii 
Office  on  or  before  the  16th  of  July  in  each  year. 

39.  The  bonus  is  payable  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  August  in  each 
year 
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40.  Partial  orders,  ».«.,  orders  given  by  teachers  for  part  of  the  sum  due 
them,  will  not  be  received  at  the  Education  Office. 

41.  No  salaries  can  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  to  teachers  until  they 
have  obtained  a  license  under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1877,  and  until  all 
the  necessary  returns  from  the  School  District  have  been  sent  to  the  Office. 

Duties  of  Trustees. 

42.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Trustees  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  in 
siutable  condition  for  use  l>y  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

43.  The  Trustees  nmst  jjay  the  teacher  any  amount  deducted  from  his 
statutory  allowance,  owing  to  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  the  Trustees  to  comply  with  Regulation  No.  42. 

44.  The  Tmstees  must  present,  for  insi)ection,  all  Books  and  records  kept 
by  them  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Normal  Department  of  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

45.  The  entrance  examinations  to  the  Normal  School  Classes  shall  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  in 
such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  to  exceed  five  at  any  one 
examination. 

46.  The  Chief  Superintendent  shall  apix>int,  when  necessary,  one  or  more 
^leputies  to  preside  at  the  examinations. 

47.  Four  Examiners  shall  be  apfwinted  under  Section  3rd  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act. 

48.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  Normal  School  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  ;  and  a  semi-annual  examination,  if  necessary, 
on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  December. 

49.  The  Chief  Superintendent  shall  prep>are  and  have  printed  suitable 
questions  for  each  class  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  syllabus  of 
examination.  The  examination  papers  shall  be  securely  sealed,  and  the  seal 
on  each  package  broken  only  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  when 
reciuired  for  actual  use  in  the  examination. 

50.  Each  deputy,  who  presides  at  any  of  the  stations  at  which  examina- 
tions are  held,  shall  immediately  thereafter  forward  the  papers  returned  by 
the  candidates  to  the  Chief  Sui)erintendent,  with  a  statement  that  the 
examination  was  conducted  in  good  faith,  and  that  no  infringement's  of  the 
law  or  regulations  of  the  Board  were  kno\m  to  him. 

51.  Where,  from  the  number  of  Candidates  or  any  other  cause,  additional 
]»re8iding  Examiners  are  required,  the  Chief  Superintendent  shall  make 
such  appointments  as  are  necessary  ;  but  no  ixjrson  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
appointed  presiding  Examiner  who  has  any  jiupils  writing  for  admission  at 
the  station  where  he  is  presiding. 

52.  Application  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  l>e  forwarded  to 
the  Education  Office  not  later  than  two  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
examination.  Before  taking  the  examination,  each  candidate  must  pay  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  defray  expenses  of  examination.  The  examiner  will 
receive  the  same,  and  remit  it  to  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

53.  Each  letter  of  application  shall  give  the  name  of  the  school  to  which 
the  applicant  belongs,  his  post  ofiice  address,  his  age,  and  the  station  at 
which  ne  intends  to  present  himself  for  examination. 

54.  The  following  are  the  subjects  upon  which  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Normal  School  shall  In?  examined  : — 

Junior  Entrance  Examination. 

Enolish — Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader— Parsing,  Analysis,  Orthography, 
Onnpontion,  Reading  and  Literature. 

History— General  Outlines  of  British  and  Canadian  History. 
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Geography— Geography  of  the  Dominion.  Outlines  of  General 
Geography. 

ARiTHMETiCy-Smaller  Arithmetic  throughout,  Advanced  Arithmetic  to 
the  end  of  Decimal  fractions. 

Senior  Entrance  Examination. 
English,        ^ 

Arithmetic    I  .  . 

Geography  '    I   *^*'*  P^^^^i^^  ^y  junior  entrance  examination. 

History,        j 

Geometry— Euclid,  Book  I. 

Algebra — Colenso's  (Twenty  Exercises,  or  equivalent). 

Latin — Beginner's  Latin  Book,  or  xts^  equivalent. 

54i.  Each  candidate  to  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Normal  School  De])art- 
ment  must  obtain  50  \)ev  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  in  English  ;  50  per 
cent,  in  Arithmetic  ;  35  per  cent,  in  History  and  50  per  cent,  in  Geography  : 
and  not  less  than  50  \ter  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks. 

Collegiate  Department,  Prince  op  Wales  College. 

55.  The  annual  entrance  examination  to  the  College  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Princii>al  and  liis  Assistant  Professors  in  July  of  each  year. 

56.  The  College  and  Normal  School  shall  open  on  the  Monday  following 
the  third  Tuesday  in  August,  and  shall  continue  in  session  until  the  Friday 
next  previous  to  the  25th  Decemljer. 

57.  The  second  term  sliall  o\)eu  eleven  week  days  (other  than  Saturdays) 
after  the  closing  of  the  preceding  session,  as  in  Section  56,  and  shall  clo**e 
on  the  last  Friday  in  May. 

58.  No  candidate  shall  l)e  admitted  to  the  College  who  lias  not  previously 
l)assed  an  examination  in  the  follo^^-ing  subjects  :— 

English,        ^ 

GKfHiR^pflY'    i   ****  prescribed  for  junior  entrance  examination. 

History,        J 

Geometry— Book  L 

Algebra— Colenso's  Twenty  Exercises,  or  equivalent. 

Latin — Beginner's  Latin  Book,  or  its  wjuivalent. 

59.  Each  candidate  must  make  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attain- 
able in  these  subjects,  and  at  the  clase  of  the  examination  a  report  giving 
the  number  of  marks  made  by  the  candidates  in  each  subject  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Education  Office  by  the  PrinciiMil  of  the  College. 

CO.  The  Princii)al  may,  if  he  thinks  proper^  hold  a  semi-annual  examina 
tion  for  entrance  to  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sesaion,  a 
report  of  which  must  lie  made  as  in  Section  59,  but  no  other  examination 
for  entrance  shall  Ixi  held  except  as  provided  for  in  Section  55. 

61.  The  Tuition  Fee  for  students  attending  the  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  Normal  School  shall  lie  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

For  students  residing  in  the  Town  or  Royalty  of  Charlottetown  the  sum 
of  fourteen  dollars  each,  annually;  for  students  residing  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Province,  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  each,  annually — in  all 
cases  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.    42  Vic.  Chap.  3,  Sec.  8. 


Teachers*  Licenses. 

No  persf/n  nhnll  he  entitled  to  rereive  a  licence  to  teach  under  thU  Act 
unJ€R$\\\  if  a  male,  he  in  elffhteen  i/eavK  of  ar/e,  or,  ifa/emafey  *he  ie  sixteen 
ymrs  of  aife  ;  and  [2]  unleM  he  or  f^e  is  of  temnetxite  habits  and  good  maroF 
rharnrter ':  an/l  (3]  has  attended  the  Pro^nnrial  Training  School  at  l^tt  one 
term.     [40  Vir.  Chap.  1,  Sec.  8o.] 
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62.  Before  the  close  of  each  semi-annual  session  of  the  Normal  School  an 
examination  sluJl  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.  :— 

T%ird  Glass. 

I.  Reading — A  portion  of  the  Sixth  Royal  Reader,  or  equivalent. 

II.  Orthography — From  Reader  as  above.    Penmanship. 

III.  Arithmetic — General  Arithmetic — methods  of  working  to  be 
judged. 

IV.  English — Currie's  Grammar.    Literature.    Reader. 

V.  GEOf;RAPHY— Canada  and  the  Continents.     Map  Drawing. 

VI.  History— A  i)eriod  of  British  History. 

VII.  School  Management— Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  including 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction. 

VIII.  Organisation — School  organisation  and  government.  School 
Laws  of  P.  E.  Island.    Regulations  of  Board  of  Education. 

IX.  Teaching — Marks  for  Teaching  will  be  given  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal  Schooland  the  Training  Master. 
TTie  marks  will  be  based  upon  actual  practice  in  the  Normal  School. 

Agriculture — First  Pi-inciples. 

63.  Each  candidate  in  Training  for  Third  Class  shall  be  required  to 
take  this  examination  before  receiving  a  license  to  teach. 

64.  All  who  make  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to 
the  subjects  in  Section  59,  and  not  less  than  75  in  teaching,  fSiall  be 
entitled  to  First  Class  Rank  for  professional  work  ;  an  average  of  between 
"70  and  80,  with  at  least  60  in  teaching,  will  entitle  candidates  to  Second 
CJlass  Rank  ;  and  candidates  receiving  an  average  of  60  per  cent.,  and  not 
less  than  50  in  teaching,  will  be  entitled  to  Third  Class  Rank.  For  a  less 
sivera^  than  that  for  Tnird  Class  Rank  no  candidate  can  obtain  a  Third 
<IJlass  Provincial  License. 

65.  The  following  are  the  suV)jects  on  which  candidates  for  Second  Class 
Xicense  will  be  examined  : — 

Secmid  Cln^. 

I.  English — Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  English  authors. 

II.  History — A  period  of  British  History. 

III.  Geography — Canada  and  any  one  of  the  continents. 

IV.  ARiTHMETir — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

V.  Algebra — To  the  end  of  simple  e^juations  of  one  or  more  unknown 
^luantities. 

VI.  Geometry— Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.    Exercises. 
VIL  Physics. 

VIII.  Latin  Grammar—  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  one  or  two  Books ; 
^Arnold's  Prose  Composition  (30  Exercises). 

IX.  French — Selections  from  French  authors.   Grammar.   Comix)sition. 

X.  School  Management— Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 

XI.  Music. 

XII.  Teaching— Practice  in  Model  Schools. 

Note — Book-keeping  will  be  accepted  as  an  e<|uivalent  for  French. 

66.  Candidates  for  First  or  Second  Class  License  must,  in  order  to  bo 
mucceasful,  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  in  English. 
^  per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  35  \)Gt  cent,  in  each  of  the  other  subjects,  ana 
not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks. 
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67.  Candidates  for  First  Class  License  cannot  receive  a  higher  Licenae 
than  Second  Class  unless  they  have  at  least  one  year's  exi)erience  in 
teaching. 

68.  The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  examination  of  candidate8  for 
First  Class  License  : — 

First  Class. 

I.  English — A  Play  of  Shakespeare.  Some  other  English  Cl;i.«isic. 
Literature.    Mason's  Grammar  [AdS'anced], 

II.  English  Literature— Brooke's  throughout.  The  Literature  of  one 
period  more  minutely.    English  Composition. 

III.  History — Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Grecian  or  Roman  History. 

IV.  Physical  (Geography — Lawson's  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

V.  Arithmetic — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

VI.  Geometry— Euclid,  Books  I.-IV.    Exercises. 

VII.  Chemistry — Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

VIII.  Latin — Grammar.  Selections  from  two  authors.  Arnold's  Prose 
Comix)sition  to  Exercise  61. 

IX.  Algebra— To  the  end  of  quadratics. 

X.  Greek — Bryce's  First  Greek  Reader,  Part  I.  Xenophon's  Anabasiit, 
one  or  two  Books. 

XI.  French — Gi-ammar.    Fa-squell's  Introductory  French  Course. 

XII.  Trigonometry  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  Practical  Mathematics. 
Solution  of  Triangles.    Heights  and  distances. 

XIII.  Teaching — Practice  in  Model  Schools. 

Ifote, — Drawing  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  Greek. 

Acad'emic   Clnax, 

69.  The  examination  for  Academic  License  will  be  open  to  all  First 
Class  Teachers  of  two  years'  experience,  who  have  obtained  first  rank  in 
professional  work,  or  who  hold  a  First  Class  Diploma. 

Latin— Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  Part  I.  Horace,  Odes,  Book  I. 
Livy,  Book  XXI.,  Chaps.  1-37. 

Greek— Arnold's  Prose  Composition.  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  I.  Herodotus, 
Book!,  Chaps.  1-42. 

French — Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ;  Eacine,  Iphigenit, 

Mathematics — Algebra,  Colenso's  Students'  Algebra  [throughout]. 

Geometry — Euclid  [with  exercises].    Solid  GJeometry.    Conic  Sections. 

Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practice 
examples  from  Chaml)erft'  Mathematics. 

English  and  English  Literature— The  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  acquaintance  with  the  i)rinciiial  works  of  the 
period  nxiuired. 

School  Management  —Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching ;  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Of  the  four  parts  of  this  course,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  Mathe- 
matics ;  Englisn  ;  and  Professional  Work,^  three  must  be  taken  by  each 
eandidate,  the  choice  of  selection  being  limited  to  the  first  two. 

70.  The  examination  of  all  candidates  for  Teachers'  Licenses  shall  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Sui)erintendent  of  Education.  TTie 
papers  shall  be  valued  by  Examiners  appointed  by  tiie  Board  of  Bducatioii, 
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71.  There  shall  be  one  examination  in  each  year  for  candidates  for  First 
and  Second  Class  Licenses,  beginning  on  Monday  following  the  last  Friday 
in  ^lay. 

72.  The  results  shall  be  announced  about  the  first  day  of  July. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

73.  In  Graded  Schools  of  two  departments  female  teachers  of  the  Third 
Class  should  be  employed  as  assistants. 

74.  The  Chief  Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  issue  local  licenses 
valid  for  the  school  year  in  which  they  are  issued  to  persons  of  fair  educa- 
tion, who  shall  receive  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars  per  quarter. 

75.  A  local  license  shall  only  be  valid  in  the  district  for  which  it  is  issued, 
and  cannot  be  renewed  unless  upon  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the 
work  done  by  such  assistant  is  efhcient^  and  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  school,  and  then  only  for  one  additional  year. 

Daily  Average  Attendance  op  Pupils. 

76.  In  every  school  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  must  be,  at  least,  50 
;K)er  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  distnct.  In  districts  employing 
TBnore  than  one  teacher,  the  average  attendance  must  be  as  follows : — 

2  teachers  80  pupils  or  under,  an  average  attendance  of  40. 
80  pupils  or  oyer, 
140  pupils  or  under, 
140  pupils  or  over, 
200  pupils  or  under, 
200  pupils  or  over, 
250  pupils  or  under, 
250  pupils  or  over, 

nd  so  on  for  every  additional  fifty  pupils. 

77.  When  a  larger  attendance  than  50  \ter  cent,  of  the  number  in  the 
^liistrict  is  required  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  or  the  Regulations  of  the 
^%ioard  of  Education,  the  attendance  of  non-resident  pupus,  as  well  as  of 
^lupils  under  or  over  the  specified  school  ages  miw  be  counted  ;  ))ut  in  every 
^^^ase  the  average  attendance  of  resident  pupils  of  school  age  must  be  50  ])cr 
Client,  or  over,  and  made  so  to  appear  on  the  Trustees'  Returns. 

78.  When  the  total  average  attendance  in  schools  of  two  or  more  dejiart- 
^nents  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district,  a 
^jieduction  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  shall  be  made 

in  Section  15  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1877. 
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79.  When  the  total  average  attendance  is  50  per  cent,  or  upwards,  and 
^et  leas  than  the  average  required  by  Regulation  No.  76^  a  deduction  shall 
Tfcie  made  from  the  Provincial  allowance  of  the  teachers  similar  to  that  pro- 
— ^'ded  for  in  Section  5  of  the  48th  Vic,  chap.  2,  the  required  average  being 

le  basis  of  payment  instead  of  twenty,  as  in  the  section  referred  to. 


Arbour  Day. 

80.  Some  day  in  May  should  be  set  apart  by  the  Trustees  of  every  school 
^liroughout  the  Island  for  the  purpose  of  planting  shade  trees,  making 
"^^  <mer  beds,  and  otherwise  improving  and  l)eautifyinK  the  school  grounds. 

hour  Day,  when  observed  in  this  way,  will  be  considered  as  a  Holiday. 


81.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
«i  Arbour  Day  for  the  whole  Province^  or  for  a  portion  thereof.  When  a 
-«iy  is  80  appointed,  the  school  authorities  shall  observe  it  instead  of  a  day 
^pointed  as  in  Reflation  No.  80. 

4m  ^^ 
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School  Property. 

82.  No  schoolhouse,  or  any  building  or  ground,  or  furniture  pertaining 
thereto,  shall  be  ased  or  occupied  for  any  other  than  Public  Sch<x>l  pur- 
poses without  the  express  permission  of  the  Trustees  acting  in  tneir 
corporate  capacity. 

Temporary  Third  Class  Licenses, 

83.  When  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  report  that  they 
cAnnot  obtain  a  suitable  teacher,  the  Chief  Superintendent  may,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  school  service,  issue  a  temporary  Third 
Class  License  to  any  suitable  person  of  fair  qualification  to  teach  the  school 
in  such  district.  Such  license  shall  be  valid  for  the  school  year  in  which  it 
is  issued,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  a  salary  from  the  Provincial 
Treasury  at  the  rate  of  ,^80  per  annum. 

Teachers'  Institute, 

84.  On  giving  notice  to  the  Trustees  and  nupils,  teachers  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  absent  from  their  schools,  for  tne  purpose  of  attending 
Teachers'  Associations,  or  the  Provincial  Education  Institute,  two  legally 
authorised  teaching  days  in  each  school  year.  The  time  so  taken  must  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Association  or  Institute. 

Inspection. 

85.  The  Inspectors  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Chief  Superintendent, 
\\\)ou  forms  furnished  by  the  Education  Department,  the  result  of  their 
observation  and  enquiry.  They  shall  also  make  a  general  annual  report  to 
the  Chief  Sui)erintendent  on  or  about  the  31st  day  of  December. 

86.  In  addition  to  the  duties  assigned  to  Insi>ectors*by  law  and  by  exist- 
ing i-egulations,  it  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they  are  hereby  required  : — 

(a)  To  report  on  applications  for  new  school  districts,  or  for  a  change  of 
school  boundaries. 

(b)  To  examine  the  records  of  the  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  when  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  kept  and  entered  into  a  Minute 
Book. 

(c)  To  examine  the  Register,  and  enter  therein  the  date  of  their  visit 

(d)  To  note  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises,  and  to  see 
that  the  school  is  in  all  respects  conducted  and  maintained  in  conformity 
with  the  Law  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

87.  When  the  Trustees  of  any  school  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide 
sufficient  school  accommodation,  or  to  conduct  the  school  in  conK>nmty 
with  the  Law  and  the  Regulations  and  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
the  Chief  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  withhold  all  Government 
allowances  from  the  teacher. 

88.  The  Insi)ector,  while  officially  visiting  a  school,  has  supreme 
authority  m  the  school,  and  has  the  right  to  direct  teachers  and  pumls  in 
regard  to  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  schooli-oom.  He  may  either 
examine  the  classes  himself  or  direct  the  teacher  to  do  so.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  give  such  advice  to  pupils  or  to  the  teacher  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Miscellaneous. 

89.  All  teachers  remaining  unemployed  for  more  than  two  consecutivii 
years  must  again  qualify  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  acISnJ 
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to  law,  before  entering  into  an  agreement  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools, 
unless  such  teachers  have  been  attending  an  institution  of  learning. 

90.  Academic  Licenses  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

91.  Licenses  of  the  First  Class,  if  obtained  upon  making  an  average  of 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  at  any  examination  held  subse- 
quently to  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  do  not  lapse  under  Section  89. 

School  Libba&ies. 

92.  No  book  hostile  to  the  Clnistian  religion,  or  of  an  immoral  or 
sectarian  tendency,  shall  be  permitted  in  a  School  Library. 

93.  The  School  Library  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  in  trust  as  a  part  of 
the  school  property.  They  shall  ap]:>oint  a  Librarian,  and  make  sucn  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  preservation  and  circulation  of  the  books  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

94.  After  July,  1896,  all  Candidates  for  Matriculation  into  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College  and  Normal  School  shall  be  required  to  take  the  Junior  and 
»Senior  Examinations. 


4226i  \i  V  1 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

IN  CANADA. 

By  Wm.  Saunters,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Dominiou 

Experimental  Farms.* 
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Information  relating  to  agriculture  in  Camida  is  given  to 
the  fanning  community  by  both  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments. 

Provincial  Aids. 

1.  Agrwidtuntl  Scliools. — Some  of  the  Provinces  maintain 
agricultural  schools  for  the  practical  education  of  young  men 
in  ferming.  The  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph, 
Ontario,  is  the  best  of  these  institutions  in  Canada.  It  is  well 
equipped  and  well  managed  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  There  a  large  number  of  the  sons 
of  Canadian  farmers  receive  practical  training  in  their  calling. 
An  experimental  farm  is  also  carried  on  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  The  full  coiirse  of  study  covers  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  nominal,  and  the  cost  of 
living  IS  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure  owing  to  the  practice  of 
crediting  students  with  the  value  of  the  labour  performed  by 
them  on  the  form. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  several  smaller  agricultural 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  located  at  Compton,  Quebec,  in  connection  with 
an  experimental  farm. 


♦  For  the  use  of  this  memorandum,  the  Editor  of  these  volumes  is 
indebted  to  the  Hi^h  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  an  interesting  paper  on  AgrtciUturcU 
Educatum  in  Greater  Britain  read  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  (London),  on  February  27,  1900,  and  printed  in  the 
Society's  Journal  tor  March  9, 1900. 
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A  scliool  of  Agi'i culture  has  been  in  operation  at  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  iissociated  with  an  experimental  station,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  and  in  the  same  Province  a  school  of  Horti- 
culture has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
at  Wolfville,  Nova  Seotia.  Tuition  is  free  in  both  schools.  In 
New  Brunswick  a  Government  Training  farm  has  been  opened 
at  Penobsquis,  near  Sussex.     Tuition  is  tree. 

2.  Other  Orifanisntiau^. — Other  agencies  wliich  also  render 
valuable  help  in  this  connection  are  Dairy  Schools,  Travelling 
Dairies,  Farmers'  Institutes,  Livestock  and  Dairv  Associations, 
Fruit  Growers*  Associations  (associated,  in  Ontario,  with  a 
number  of  Fruit  Experiment  Stations),  Poultry  Associations,  and 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies.  These  are  all  mamtained 
or  assisted  by  the  several  Provinces  by  aimual  grants,  and  there 
are  many  of  such  organisations  in  every  Province.  The  members 
coimocted  with  these  iissociations,  &c.,  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  bmnches  of  agriculture  they 
represent,  and  the  more  imjportant  papers  read  at  such  meetings 
are  pubUshed.by  the  Provmcial  Governments  and  distributed, 
free  of  charge,  to  farmers  who  desire  to  receive  them. 

Dominion  Aids  to  Agriculture. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Canada  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  organisation  and  maintenance  of  experi- 
mental farms  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Five  of  tnese 
farms  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1887,  the  institutes  being  so  located 
as  to  render  efficient  help  to  the  farmers  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  most  varied 
climatic  and  other  conditions  which  influence  agriculture  in 
this  country.  The  Central  Experimental  Farm  is  situated  at 
Ottawa,  near  the  boundary  Une  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
where  it  serves  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  in  these  two  important 
Provinces.  A  site  for  one  of  the  four  branch  experimental  farms 
was  chosen  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  boundary  between 
that  Province  and  Pf  ew  Brunswick,  where  it  serves  the  purposes 
of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces.  A  second  branch  mrm  has 
been  established  at  Bmndoii,  in  the  central  portion  of  Manitoba ; 
a  third  at  Indian  Head,  a  town  in  Assiniboia,  one  of  the  North> 
west  Territories ;  and  a  fourth  at  Agassiz,  in  the  coast  climate 
of  British  Columbia. 

At  all  these  farms  cxperhnents  are  conducted  to  gain  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  land  for  crop 
and  of  maintaining  its  fertility,  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
crops  to  grow,  and  how  the  various  crops  grown  can  be  disfx)6ed 
of  to  the  greatest  advantage.  To  this  end  experiments  are 
conducted  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  for  flesh, 
the  feeding  of  cows  for  the  production  of  tnilk,  butticr,  anA 
cheese,  and  of  poultry  both  for  flesh  and  eggs,  fiscperimeuts 
are  also  conducted  to  test  the  merits  of  new  or  untriedT  varietiea 
of  cereals  and  other  Held  crops,  of  grasses,  tbrage  (dants,  fruits, 
^eifetables,  plants,  and  Iree^  \  aud  ^w\^W,  particularly  of  the 
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most  promising  cereals,  are  distributed  freely  among  farmers 
for  tnal,  so  that  such  as  promise  to  l)e  most  profitable  may 
be  rapidly  brought  into  general  cultivation.  New  varieties  of 
cereals  and  fruits  are  also  produced  by  cross  fertilising  and 
selection. 

At  the  (Jentml  Experimental  Farm  there  is  a  scientific  staff 
engaged  in  solving  such  problems  iis  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  disciises  to  which  cultivated 
plants  and  trees  are  subject,  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  and  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Experiments  are  also  conducted  in 
the  planting  of  trees  for  timber  and  shelter,  and  in  the  testing 
of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

An  aimual  report  is  published  containing  j)articulars  of  the 
work  done  at  each  farm,  iind  this  report  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  every  farmer  in  the  Dominion  who  asks  for  it.  The  annual 
edition  now  required  to  meet  the  demand  is  00,000.  Occasional 
bulletins  on  special  subjects  of  iimnediate  importance  are  also 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  required.  A  large  correspondence 
is  conducted  with  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who 
are  encouraged  to  ask  advice  and  information  from  the  experi- 
mental farms,  in  reference  to  all  questions  affecting  their  calling. 
Farmers  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  various  farms  and  inspect 
the  work  in  progress.  Tlie  officers  attend  many  of  the  more 
important  gatnenngs  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  (.^anada, 
at  which  opportunities  are  afforded  of  giving  fuller  information 
regarding  the  work  conducted  and  the  results  achieved  fronj 
J'ear  to  year. 

No  pupils  are  received  at  any  of  these  Federal  CJovernment 
«-.^ricultural  stations  for  training  m  experimental  work. 
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FUND  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA, 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  educational 
movement  which  is  stirring  the  world  at  the  present  time  is 
the  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction,  especially  in  primary  schools.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  education  too  closely  to 
the  study  of  books.  The  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  early 
childhood  is  alike  of  educational  and  of  practical  benefit.  It 
cidtivates  the  faculty  of  observation ;  it  strengthens  and  enlarges 
the  powers  of  exact  expression ;  it  corrects  a  tendency  to  one- 
sided inteUectual  development;  it  makes  school  life  more 
interesting;  it  discloses  aptitudes  and  interests  which  school 
teaching  in  the  past  has  too  often  stunted  or  ignored ;  it  provides  a 
basis  for  later  technical  education,  and  it  checks  the  growth  of 
a  foolish  contempt  for  manual  labour.  AU  over  the  world 
difterent  forms  of  manual  and  practical  training  are  receiving 
increased  recognition  as  indispensable  elements  in  liberal  educa- 
tion. "  Unfortunately,"  to  quote  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  for  England  and  Wales,  1897-8,  "  a 
mechanical  form  of  bookish  instruction  is  the  chejipest  kind  of 
teaching.  It  caDs  for  the  least  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  requires  the  smallest  outlay  of  funds  or  trouble  on  the 
necessary  apparatus.  Consequently  it  tends  to  prevail  in  inferior 
schools,  staned  bv  inferior  teacher^.  Of  all  kintis  of  education  it 
is  the  least  fruitml  of  permanent  good." 

Throughout  the    British    Empire   the    feeling  in   favour  of 
manual  and   practical   instruction  has  been  strengthened   and 

fmded  by  the  valuable  report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
ractical  Instruction  in  rrimary  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  This  report,  published  in  1898,* 
together  ¥nth  the  volumes  of  evidence  and  appendices,!  has 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
educational  authorities  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
'Traces  of  its  influence  and  quotations  from  its  recommendations 
crop  up  in  educational  memoranda  published  in  almost  all  the 
colonies.     The  Commissioners  based  their  recommendations  in 


*  Cd.  8923,  7jd. 

t  First    Report,  with  Evidence,  Cd.  8383,   lOid.  ;    second  volume  of 
Evidence,  1897j  Cd.  8532,  2s.  3d.  ;  third  volume  of  Evidence,  1897,  Cd.  8619, 

3s.  7d.    Appendix 
ices  (various  docu 


r<yiaeuce,  loii/,  v^u.  oooz,  zs.  .xi.  ;  luiru  voiume  ui  JLViaence 

is.  4d.;  fourth  volume  of  Evidence,  1898,  Cd.  8924,  3s.  7d.    Appendix 

containing  Evidence,  1899,  Cd.  9512,  5s.  7d. ;   Appendices 


ments  and  reports),  1898,  Cd.  8925,  4s.  lO^d. 
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favour  of  introducing  manual  and  practical  instruction  into  the 
curricula  of  primary  schools  on  educational  reasons,  on  grounds 
of  practical  experience,  and  for  reasons  of  practical  utility.  They 
held  it  to  be  important  "  that  children  should  be  taught,  not 
merely  to  Uvke  in  knowledge  from  books,  but  to  observe  with 
intelligence  the  material  world  around  them ;  that  thev  should 
be  tniuied  in  habits  of  corret^t  reasoning  on  the  facts  ol)served : 
and  that  they  should,  even  at  school,  acquire  some  skill  in  the 
use  of  hand  and  eye  to  execute  the  conceptions  of  the  brain." 
Such  training  the  Commissioners  regarded  as  "  valuable  to  all,  but 
especially  valuable  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  maiidy  devote 
to  industrial  arts  and  occupations."  And,  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries,  they  had  found  that  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
had  contributed  greatlv  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils,  to  increase  their  interest  in  school  life,  and  to  make 
school  life  generally  brighter  and  more  attractive.  "  The  de- 
velopment of  Manual  and  Practical  Education,'*  wrote  the 
Commissioners  in  their  closing  paragraphs,  "  will  not  disturb 
what  is  good  in  the  present  system,  but  only  supplj*  what  is 
lacking.  It  will  quicken  the  intelligence  of  the  children, 
brighten  the  tone  of  school  life,  and  maKC  school  work  generally 

more  interesting  and  attractive The  chiklren  will  be 

taught  not  by  means  of  books  only,  but  also  hj  the  more  simple 
and  effective  agency  of  things ;  they  will  be  trained  in  the  skilful 
use  of  all  their  faculties ;  and  they  will  be  better  prepared  for 
their  work  in  life,  which,  for  the  great  bulk  of  them,  must  consist 
mainly  of  manual  occupations." 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools,*  Mr. 
'James  W.  Robertson,  Commissioner  ot  Agriculture  and  Dairying 
for  the  Dominion  of  C^anada,  strongly  emphasises  the  importance 
of  manual  training  as  a  forrecttive  to  wnat  he  calls  *'  tne  spirit 
of  bare  scholasticism,"  and  announces  an  offer  made  by  Sir 
William  C  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  *'  to  pay  for  the  equipment 
required  for  educational  manual  training  in  one  place  in  every 
province  of  the  Dominion ;  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
qualified  teachers,  and  of  maintenance  for  three  years  in  all 
tliose  places."  t  Sir  William  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  for 
throe  years  in  Ottawa  as  many  centres  as  might  be  required  to 
^ivc  all  the  boys  (about  1 ,000)  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14 
m  the  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  receive  this  training. 
"  It  is  hoped,"  writes  Mr.  Robertson,  "  that  after  a  year  or  two 
an  equally  valuable  course  of  practical  instruction  suited  for 
girls  of  the  same  age  may  somenow  be  provided ;  and  doubtless 
*  nature  studies '  will  be  given  a  proper  place  in  rural  schools. 
Sir  William  has  authorised  me  to  make  a  similar  oflFer  to  the 
school  authorities  of  Brockville,   Out. ;  of  Charlottetown  and 


♦  Ottawa,  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Si)arks  Street,  1899. 

+  Sir  William  ( '.  Macdonald,  who  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island* 
but  has  for  over  40  years  been  resident  in  Montreal,  is  distinguished  Inr  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Canada,  and  for  bis  muninoent 
Slits,  exceeding  two-and-a-half  million  dollars,  to  McOill  Univenity, 
Montreal. 
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Summerside,  P.E.I. ;  of  some  place  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ; 
of  TroTO,  N.S. ;  of  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  of  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  of 
Qilgary,  N.W.T. ;  and  of  some  place  in  British  Columoia. 

"To" begin  the  work  on  riffht  educational  lines,  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  teacners  of  high  attainment  will  lye 
brought  at  first  from  Scotland,  England,  or  the  United  States. 

"jV  est- summer  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  several 
teachers  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  to  take  the 
course  of  training  there,  to  see  for  themselves  the  educational 
systems  and  methods  of  those  countries,  and  to  meet  teachers 
and  other  educational  reformers  in  them.  When  these  Canadian 
teachers  return,  they  will  be  as  lights  set  on  hill-tops.  The  fire 
of  their  inspiration,  information,  and  enthusiasm  wul  spread." 

In  a  later  article,  published  in  the  present  year,*  Professor 

jRobertson    gives  further  particulars  ot    the  progress  of   this 

important  scheme.     "Under  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 

JFund  I  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  opening  of  a  manual  training 

sschool  at  Fredericton,  JTB.,  in  April  of  the  current  year.     The 

sschool  authorities  provided  a  room.     All  the  other  expenses 

"Hvere   borne  by  the   Macdonald   Manual    Training    Fund.      A 

SSaturday  forenoon  class  for  teachers  was  also  provided.     It  was 

'^^aken  advantage  of  and  highly  appi'eciated  by  them. 

"  A  manual  training  school  was  also  opened  in  April  at 
-IBrockville,  Ont.  The  School  Board  arrangea  for  a  commodious 
:voom,  and,  as  in  Fredericton,  the  expenses  were  met  from  the 
Iltfacdonald  Manual  Training  Fund. 

"  A  summer  course  for  teachers  has  been  provided  during  the 
^Kiolidays  at  Brockville.  Ont.,  and  Fredericton,  N.B. 

"  To  introduce  this  improvement  into  the  school  system  of  the 

'"various  provinces  of  Canada,  with  the  best  possible  results,  it  has 

^l3een  necessary  to  engage   te^ichers  who  have  been  sj)ecially 

it^rained  and  who  have  had  experience  elsewhere.     At  this  date 

^seven  teachers  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  arc 

nga^ed  in  giving  manual   training  or  in   prepjiring  for  the 

ipening  of  the  schools  early  in  September.      Two  instructors 

3iave   been  engaged   iri  the  United  States.     Seven  others  an^ 

<^xpected  to  amve  from  England  before  the  end  of  September. 

TTiese  will  complete  the  number  of  teachers  of  ex|)erience  who 

^ftre  required  in  the  various  schools  where  manual  training  is 

"being  established.     Several  assistant  teachers  will  be  engaijed 

"in  Canada,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  thorougnly 

3)roficient  as  full  instructors. 

"So  fiax  as  the  places  are  arranged  for  at  present,  they  are 
Ottawa,  Ont.  ;  Brockville,  Ont.  ;  Waterloo,  Que.  ;  Knowlton, 
Que. ;  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  Truro,  N.S. ;  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ; 
sxyd  Summerside,  P.E.I.  I  intend  to  make  similar  arrangements 
^th  the  school  authorities  at  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Calgary,  N.W.T., 
and  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  have  manual  training  in  connection  with 
their  public  schools  before  the  end  of  October  of  the  current 
year. 

*  Manual  Trainimj  in   the  Puhhc  Schfjol»   in    the    Farming    World 
(Toronto),  September  4,  1900. 
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All  boys  of  suitable  age  attending  the  public  schools  in  those 
places  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  course  of  instruction  free  and 
practically  without  expense  to  the  School  Boards.  As  soon*as 
practic4ible  an  equal  opportiuiity  will  be  provided  for  the  boys  in 
the  public  schools  at  Kegina,  N.W.T.,  and  for  the  teachers  in 
trainmg  there.  The  teachers  in  training  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Montreal  will  be  afforded  the  same  privilege  as  those  in  the 
other  provinces. 

"  Altogether  provision  will  be  made  for  about  5,000  boys  and 
600  teachers  attending  the  normal  schools  to  receive  manual 
training  during  each  of  three  years. 

"  In  choosing  the  place  to  receive  the  offer  of  these  manual 
training  schools,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  desirability 
of  selecting  centres  from  which  the  movement  could  spread  most 
rapidly  throughout  each  province,  and  most  quickly  and 
effectively  benefit  its  school  system  and  its  children. 

"  Manual  training  develops  in  children  habits  of  industry,  and 
leads  them  thoughtfully  to  adjust  their  acts  to  desired  ends. 
That  of  itself  is  of  great  educational  value.  It  brings  about  the 
mental  habit  of  appreciating  good  work  for  its  ovhq  sake,  and  is 
quite  different  from  that  sort  of  education  which  consists  in 
informing  the  pupils  about  the  facts  within  a  definite  area  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  the^r  may  be  able  to  pass  examinations 
on  the  subjects  included  within  it.  The  so-called  dull  boys,  who 
are  not  qiuck  at  book  studies,  have  in  many  cases  been  found  to 
show  great  aptness  in  the  manual  training  pirt  of  education.  It 
prevents  them  from  being  discouraged  with  school  life,  and  from 
leeling  any  sense  of  inferiority  to  the  quick  children.  It  gives 
them  self-reliance,  hopefiilness  and  courage,  all  of  which  react  on 
their  menUil  and  physiciil  faculties.  It  also  is  a  soothing  and 
strengthening  corrective  to  the  quick  and  excitable  children  wh< 
become  over-anxious  about  examinations  on  book  studies." 

To  these  excellent  remarks  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  really""'^^^.'    ^"J' 
educiitional  forms  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  involvc?ci::^  ^"^^  -'^'^ 
small  classes,  and    therefore    tend    to    increase    the   cost   (a^= 
undoubtedly  they  do  the  value)  of  education.     Furthermore  it  h 
not  ejisy  to  bring  the  best  use  of  manual  and  practical  instnictioirz- 
into  harmony   with   the  (often   mischievous)    requirements  o 
written  examination  tests,  according  to  the  results   of  whicl 
scholarships  are  sometimes  too  exclusivelv  given.    Nor  should 
be  forgotten  that  manual  and  practical  instruction,  given  in 
wrong  way,  may  become  as  dangerously  mechanical  a  part 
education  as  any  of  the  bookish  methods  so  justly  reprobated 
educational  critics. 

October,  1900.  M.  R  Sadler. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


I.  (a.)    Primary  Education. 

Novtbundland  stands  first  in  point  of  time  of  all  the  colonial 
possessions  ol  Great  Britain.  From  the  date  of  its  discovery  by 
Cabot  (1497)  down  to  1813  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  fishing 
groimd,  and  not  as  a  colony  or  place  of  settlement.  Desultory 
attempts  were  made  by  Guy  (1609),  Calvert  (1618X  Whitboume 
(1624),  and  others,  at  permanent  residence,  but  colonization  was 
not  merely  discouraged  but  actually  prohibited.  Trade,  settle- 
ment, and  family  life  were  alike  discoimtenanced. 

In  1776  an  attempt  was  made  to  recall  from  the  island  all 
shopkeepers  who  were  not  fishermen.  In  1783  Governor  Elliott 
asked  the  British  Ministry  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  women  on 
the  island,  and  even  so  late  as  1811,  dwelling-houses  could 
not  be  built  without  special  licence.  Land  giants  were  made 
first  in  1813.  Notwitnstanding  these  prohibitions  the  island 
began  to  be  peopled  by  arrivals  from  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
contained  a  population  of  25,000  people,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  scattered  among  innumerable  narbors  along  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  inaccessible  except  by  water. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  showing  the  depravity  and 
barbarous  condition  of  the  people  in  these  early  days,l>ut  httle  U 
record  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  morals  and  intelligence  o; 
these  settlers  by  the  Government  of  England.  It  was  left 
private  individual  enterprise  or  some  charitable  institution 
commence  the  work. 

The  pioneer  of  education  in  Newfoundland  was  the  venerabl 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     Th 
matenal  for  this  part  of  the  sketch  on  education  is  very  meagre 
and   is  found  scattered  throughout  their  printed  reports  fro; 
1726  to  1823,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  one  himdred  years.     I; 
1726  this  Society  had  established  a  school  ("for  all  the  poc 
people")  in    Bonavista,  imder  their  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
Jones,  and  kept  it  annually  suppUed  with  books,  &c.     In  17 
they  established  their  first  school  in  St.  John's,  imder  Rev. 
Peasely,  and  continued  it  under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Ed^ 
Langman,   M.A.     In   1766  the  first  school  was  established 
Harbor  Grace,  under  a  Mr  William  Lampen,  at  a  saUuy  of 
per    annum.     In   1777   the  Society  appointed  John  The  _ 
schoolmaster  at  Scilly  Cove.    In  1788  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  open 
a  school  in  St.  J  ohn's  in  his  parsonage,  and  paid  the  salary  of 
assistant.     In  1790  a  school  was  opened  in  Burin  by  Rev.  ' 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  teacher  at  a  salary 
£15  per  annum.      In  1798  Mr.  Price's  school,  established  in 
John^,  was  placed  under  Mr  Lionel  Chancey,  assisted  by  his  - 
on  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum.     In  1810  the  first  sohool 
opened  in  feay  Roberts,  under  Mr  Williams,  and  in  1811  the 
school   was  opened   in  Brigiis,    under    Mr.   Plumleigh.    Ot— 
sch<x>ls  were  esUiblished  by  this  Society  in  various  parts  of 
island,  as  at  Twillingate,  Exploits,  Trinity,  Bare  Need. 
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venture,  Greenspond,  and  several  other  settlements,  and  though 
they  may  have  been  few  as  compared  with  the  great  need  every- 
where  apparent,  yet  so  fitr  as  the  work  of  those  estabUshed  ex- 
tended, they  were  priceless  in  days  when  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  fisherman  was  described  as  "barbarous."  Of  these 
early  teachers,  what  they  were  doubtless  produced  results  of  no 
loss  worth  than  what  they  did.  With  their  civilizing  habits  and 
christian  character,  the  indirect  influence  for  good  of  their  daily 
life  in  uplifting  the  people  cannot  be  reckoned  ^of  less  value 
than  what  was  accomplished  by  direct  instruction  in  school  and 
in  church,  where  the  masters,  as  "  Readers  "  under  S.P.G.  r^ula- 
tions,  on  Sundays  conducted  the  service  for  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  read  a  sermon. 

(rovemors  of  the  colony,  Waldegrave,  Gambler,  Pole  and 
Gower,  were  not  slow  in  recognising  their  power  and  ii^uence,  and 
often  testified  to  the  good  effects  produced,  as  well  in  the  degree 
of  knowledge  imparted  as  in  their  civilizing  and  christianizing 
power  generally.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anspach  (S.P.G.),  of  Harbor 
Grace,  from  1802  to  1812,  says:  **!  attribute  the  improvement 
of  parents  and  children  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools ; 
they  have  been  productive  of  much  good."  The  first  Archdeacon 
of  Newfoundland,  Coster,  says :  "  It  is  surprising  to  see  so  much 
effected  with  so  little  means ;  in  them  (the  schools)  many  are  the 
children  which  have  learnt  to  read  and  to  pray,  who  but  for  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  would  have  known  nothing." 

The  effects  of  the  labours  of  John  Thomas,  schoolmaster  at 
Scilly  Cove,  were  reported  to  be  visible,  not  only  at  that  "  bar- 
barous and  lawless"  settlement,  but  for  many  miles  around. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  the  first  schools  in  Newfoundland, 
and  though  we  have  little  means  of  comparing  efficiency  in  those 
days  with  what  we  require  in  these,  yet  the  system  and  the  men 
were  quite  equal  to  what  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. ' 

In  addition  to  paying  the  stipends  of  these  teachers,  the  Society 
supplied  all  schools  with  necessary  material,  established  a  lending 
library  in  each,  and  presented  eacn  child,  when  able  to  read,  with 
a  Bible  and  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  was  £325.  The  fees  required  were  a  quintal 
of  nsh  for  each  chila  in  attendance,  and  the  houi*s  were  in  summer, 
from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening. 

The  educational  work  of  this  society  m  Newfoundland  was 
discontinued  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland 
School  Societv,  1828. 

The  year  1823  marks  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  education  Pericxi  of 
into  Newfoundland  which  was  unknown  l>eforc,  and  which  has  individna 
largely  moulded  all  subsequent  operations  and  influenced  all  sub-  i823^?36 
Sequent  legislation.     The  sixteen  schools  of  the  Society  for  the 
{Propagation  of  the  Gospel  were  of  contracted  operations,  and 
lackea  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  education.     The  gi-owing 
feeling  for  something  better  and  wider  in  its  scope  and  efficiency 
took  shape  first  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Samuel  Codner,  a  successful 
merchant  from  Devonshire,  and   for  a  considerable   period  a 
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resident  in  St.  John's.  His  signal  deliverance  from  shipwreck 
while  on  a  voyage  to  England  was  the  occasion  of  a  resolution  to 
establish  schools  of  a  superior  class,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  then  numbering  75,000  people. 
With  this  single  purpose  in  view,  and  with  a  zeal  that  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  Knew  no  abatement,  he  interviewed  and 
interested  in  his  scheme  the  leading  business  men  of  England 
concerned  in  the  Newfoundland  trade,  an  undertaking  which 
involved  journeys  into  Scotland  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  England.  His  eftbrls  were  crowned  with  success,  ana  a  "  Society 
for  educating  the  poor  of  Newfoundland"  was  established  in 
London,  June  30th,  1823.  The  foUowing  resolutions  proclaim 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  first  promoters  of  this  Society : — 

1.  "  That  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  and  one 

of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  British  Crovm, 
and  has  always  proved  a  considerable  source  of  wealth, 
and  the  main  cause  of  our  national  prosperity. 

2.  "  That   the  obligations  of   the   Mother  Country   to   its 

ancient  colony  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  national  wealth  derived  from  its  fisheries,  as  of  the 
maritime  strength  afforded  by  its  trade,  demand  of  us 
both  in  policvand  gratitude  the  most  ample  returns 
of  both  social  and  religious  blessings  to  the  settlers 
there  which  we  can  extend  to  them  as  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  men." 
In  its  first  Report  the  Society  says :  —  *  The  elements  of  social 
and  moral  institutions  are  in  a  great  measure  wanting  (in  New- 
foundland), and  it  is  by  encouraging  education  among  the  lower 
classes    and  affording  them    scriptural  instruction  that    your 
Society  hopes,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Grod,  to  supply  in 
some  degree  this  lamentable  deficiency.     It  is  by  giving   the 
descendants  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Newfoundland  wholesome 
moral  institutions,  and  especially  schools,  that  we  shall  best  dis- 
charge the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  philanthropy,  and   most 
effectually  teach  them  to  understand  ana  rightly  appreciate  their 
connection  with,  and  interest  in  the  moral  as  well  as  national 
greatness  of  their  Mother  Country.     They  will  soon  be  able  to 
value  the  blessings  which  we  trust  this  Socie^  has  in  store  for 
them ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  poor  are  made  intelligent  they 
will  become  industrious,  and  if  moral  and  reli^ous  principles  are 
wisely  and  diligently  inculcated  on  the  mmds  of  the  rising 
generation  we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  what  is  the  never- 
miling  result — that  they  will  grow  up  a  happy  and  useful  people ; 
and  your  Committee  beg  leave  explicitly  to  state  it  as   tneir 
opinion  that  any  other  mode  of  relief  than  that  of  schools  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  Newfoundland  must  fall  short  of  producing 
these  desirable  eflfects." 

Her  Maiestv's  Government  in  England  aided  the  design  by 
grants  of  lana  for  school  purposes,  free  passages  fix)m  England 
on  board  the  ships  of  war  to  its  teachers,  and  pecuniary 
assistance  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  pa}'ment  of  the 
salaries  of  masters. 
The  first  Agents  of  this  Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jejmes  and  Mr. 
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Fleet  arrived  in  Newfoundland  in  August,  1824,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20th  a  school  was  opened  to  which  the  "poor  of  all 
denominations  "  were  invited  to  send  their  children,  the  Society 
wisely  accommodating  its  means  to  the  character  of  the  soil  it  had 
undertaken  to  cultivate.  These  teachers  had  received  their 
training  at  the  National  Society's  Traininfj  School,  Baldwin's 
Gardens,  London.  The  system  was  monitonal,  after  the  model 
of  D)r.  Bell,  of  Madras  fame.  The  improvements  made  imder 
this  scheme  were  so  rapid,  and  the  popularity  of  the  school  was 
so  great,  that  it  createcl  a  desire  for  education  in  the  outharbors, 
from  whence  several  applications  to  establish  schools  were 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  London.  Schools  were  multiplied 
rapidly,  settlements  vieing  with  one  another  to  erect  schools  at 
their  own  charges,  in  order  to  be  first  supplied  with  teachers. 

The  liberality  of  the  merchants  helpea  on  the  work,  so  that  in 
1842  the  Society  had  sixty  schools  in  operation  and  an  attendance 
in  them  of  about  3,500  scholars.  One  unique  feature  connected 
with  the  operation  of  these  schools  was  the  opening  of  what  were 
called  branch  schools.  A  trained  teacher  from  London  was 
stationed  at  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements,  whose  duty 
was  not  only  to  attend  to  his  o\n\  school,  but  also  to  open  up, 
under  local  agents  whom  he  had  previously  instructed,  scnools  in 
the  small  neighbouring  settlements.  Thus  at  St.  John's,  under 
the  principal  teacher  m  the  central  school,  branch  schools  wore 
opened  at  Quidi  Vidi,  Torbay,  South  Side,  St.  John's,  and  Petty 
Harbor ;  and  in  like  manner  the  principal  teacher  at  Trinity  ha<l 
under  his  care  also  the  branch  schools  at  C-uckolds  Cove,  Salmon 
Cove,  Ship  Cove  and  Bonaventurc.  He  made  periodical  \4sits 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  advise  the  teacher,  and  thus  the  system 
and  tne  instruction  were  brought  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

In  1836,  when  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  made  its  first 
vote  for  educational  purposes,  the  Society,  now  known  as  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  had  extended  its 
operations  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  left  some  of  the 
work  it  had  begun  to  be  taken  up  by  boards  of  education,  then 
for  the  first  time  called  into  existence. 

No  estimate  can  be  placed  upon  the  good  work  which  this 
Society  has  done  for  Newfoundland,  the  cradle  of  its  birth. 
Their  schools,  although  conducted  as  Church  schools,  were  open 
to  all,  no  attempt  being  made  to  proselytize,  and  every  care  taken 
to  regard  the  reUgious  principles  of  the  people.  Their  early 
teachers  were  not  only  trained,  but  were  picKcd  men,  of  sterling 
worth  and  exemplary  lives,  who  exercised  an  uplifting  influence 
never  before  experienced  in  this  country,  where  at  the  time  the 
elements  of  social  and  moral  institutions  were  in  a  great  measure 
wanting. 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  still  carries  on 
its  beneficent  work  in  this  country  on  a  contractea  scale.  During 
the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amoimt  of  money  it  has  expended  on  schools  in  Newfoundland 
teaches  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  operations  of  the 
Society  now  stretch  all  around  the  globe,  and  its  work  for  good 
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in  Xowtouudljind  is  only  limileil   1)V  its  nioaiis.      To-day  it  is 

cbing  admirable    work   in   our  midst  in    training,    under  an 

experienced  edue^itionist  from  BatterseA,  many  students  who  will 

become  the  future  te^ichers  of  the  country.     To-day  the  Society 

maintains  in  this  Island  under  twentv-four  teachers,  twenty-one 

schools,  which  have  an  attendance  of  2,069. 

^isltttive  In    1882  a  representative  Government  was  granted  to  Xew- 

M>n,  foundland,  and  in  1836  the  Assembly  passed  its  first  Educational 

6-1898.      ^^^^  based   upon  a  report   made   by   Messrs.   Carson,   Martin, 

Keough  and  Hoyles.      In   this  report,  after  speaking  of  the 

importance  of  education  to  the  subject,  and  its  advantage  to  the 

State,  they  add — "  Your  Committee  consider  that  the  voluntary' 

.system    works    advantageously,    and     therefore     they     woulcl 

recommend   that    assistance   be  given  by   the   Legislature,   by 

immediate  grants  of  money  to  Iw  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

several  societies  and  individuals  who  direct  and  govern,  for  the 

gmtuitous   educiition    of    the  poorer  classes,  schools  of   such 

importance  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Legislature."     They 

further  reconnnend  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Island   where 

education  has  hitherto  been  promoted,  the  seeds  already  sown  shall 

be  fostered  by  the  Legislature,  and  according  as  the  means  of  the 

country  will  permit,  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 

require,   it  is  their  anxious  desire  "  that  Grammar  schools   be 

instituted  and  schools  even  of  a  higher  order  to  succeed  them.'* 

ation  of     The  Island   was  divide<i  into  nine   educational   districts,  each 

111  lioanlH  respectively  co-terminous  with  the  electoral  districts  into  which 

A  uca  ion.  ^j^^  (Colony  was  then  divided,  and  lx)ards  of  education  were  thea 

appointed,  each  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  to  administer  the 

appropriations.      Out  of  the    grant    of   £2,100,   six    hundred 

Sounds  were  paid  in  equal  proportions  to   the  NcAvfoundland 
chool  Society  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  towards  the  siippoi-t 
of  schools  then  established.     The  A(5t  was  purely  undenomina- 
tional in  its  character,  embracing  the  education  of  all  classeR. 
0  central        ^^'  a^PP^ars  that  in  two  of  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
irds  of       island  no  action  was  taken,  as  they  were  \vithout  school  houses 
ication.     \^  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  money  voted,  £525,  was 
ordered  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  school  houses.    In  ISSK 
the  Act  was  amended  providing  that  ministers  of  religion  may*" 
visit  schools   but    not   be   permitted  to   impart    any   religiouW 
instmction  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings.    Tht^   "^^^  -• 
books  prescribed  for  use  were  the  "  Irish  National  School  Series  "  t 
the  exclusion  of  all  of  a  distinctly  denominational  character 
The  Bible  as  a  text-book  was  used  in  all  schools.    This  latte- 
provision    created    much    dissatisfaction    among    the    Ronia.:B 
Catholics,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  a  division  of  tl^. 
grant.     In  1843  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  recognisii7»- 
the  principle  contended  for  bv  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  gra 
of  £5,100  was  divided  equally  between  Roman  Catholics  ai 
Protestants.     The  country  was  divided  into  eighteen  Rom 
Catholic  and  eighteen  Protestant  districts,  and  boards  of  edu 
tion  wore  appointed  in  each  to  expend  their  respective  allocati' 
Fees  for  the  first  time  were  made  compulsory,  and  provision 
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made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  at  a  salary  of  £300 
sterling  per  annum.  This  Act  continued  to  govern  all  educa- 
tional operations  until  1851,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature increasing  the  grant  to  £7,500,  and  creating  a  central  board 
of  education  for  each  of  the  two  religious  sections,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  £2,400  only.  In  the  follomng  year  (1852)  the  principle 
of  centralisation  w^as  fiu'ther  earned  into  effect  by  the  establish- 
ment of  two  central  boards  of  education,  one  for  Roman 
CathoUcs  and  one  for  Protestants,  for  the  administration  of  the 
whole  of  their  respective  grants.  Local  boards  were  appointed 
to  act  under  the  control  of  the  central  boards,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  their  regulations.  This  aiTangement  met  with  determined 
opposition,  and  in  the  following  year  (1853)  an  Act  was  passed 
repealing  this  Act  and  re-estabhshing  the  former  method  of 
administration  by  local  boards.  The  country  was  mapped  out 
into  twenty-three  districts,  and  an  a^lditional  sum  of  £380  was 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  schools  in  nine  of 
the  principal  settlements.  By  this  Act,  the  course  of  instruction 
in  schools  was  to  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar,  and  where  required,  geography,  history,  and 
navigation.  Also  such  industrial  instruction  was  to  be  given  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  boards  of  education.  £200 
was  provided  for  instruction  of  Protestant  masters  in  training, 
whicn  sum  was  deducted  from  the  Protestant  grant  before 
division  among  the  districts.  The  Act  was  continued  from  year 
to  year  until  1858,  save  that  in  1857  the  grant  to  fifteen  com- 
mercial schools  was  raised  to  £755 

The  year  1858  marks  a  further  step  in  advance  in  education. 
The  grant  was  increased  to  £10,525  and  divided  among  Protestants 
and  Koman  Catholics  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 
£750  were  allocated  for  the  traming  of  teachers,  £400  for  the 
inspection  of  schools,  and  £1,000  for  coumiercial  schools. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  training  was  given  to  boaixls  of 
education  in  rotation.  This  Act,  with  some  slight  alterations 
made  in  1866,  1867,  and  1870,  continued  to  govern  all  educational 
proceedings  until  1874,  when  the  grant  was  further  divided 
among  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Colony. 

The  existing  system  of  education  in  Newfoundland  is  purely  Piesent 
denominational  and  is  the  development  of  all  former  systems.  *y**^^- 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature  in  1874  and  came  into 
practical  operation  in  the  following  year. 

This  Act  provides  for  a  smn  of  money  for  Protestant  educa-  Act  of  1874 
tirnal  purposes  equal  in  proportion,  according  to  population,  to 
the  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholics  for  educa- 
tional purposas,  and,  furtner,  that  this  sum  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  Protestant  denominations  according  to 
population.  For  this  purpose  a  census  of  the  Colony  was  taken 
m  1874.  Three  inspectors,  one  each  for  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist,  were  appointed  for  the  inspection 
of  schools  of  their  respective  denominations.  The  inspection  of 
six  schools  of  other  denominations  is  underUiken  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  Methodist  superintendents  in  alternate  years. 

4226.  2  Q  2 
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In  the  first  year  of  their  work  the  inspectors  of  Church  of 
England  and  Methodist  schools  presented  a  joint  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  throughout  the  country.  In  this  they 
pointed  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  persons  to 
lake  charge  of  schools,  and  recommended  certain  regulations 
as  well  lor  the  appointment,  supervision  and  traming  of 
teachers  as  for  the  examination  oi  teachers  then  employed. 
They  directed  attention  to  the  dingy,  cheerless  buildings 
erected  without  regard  to  ventilation,  and  devoid  of  almost 
everything  to  render  school  work  pleasant.  The  LegLslature 
voted  40,000  dollars  for  school-houses,  which  were  to  be  erected 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the  capacity  and  con> 
struction  of  school-houses  required,  ventilation,  outnouses,  site 
and  grounds.  They  describea  the  great  diversity  of  books  in 
the  nands  of  scholars  of  similar  attainments  preventing  all 
proper  classification,  and  needlessly  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
school,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  "  Royal 
Readers  "  by  Messrs.  Nelson  of  London. 

They  outlined  a  programme  of  studies  for  common  schools 
and  issued  time  tables  and  rules  for  the  management  of  schools. 
These  recommeitdations  were  embodied  in  an  Act  which  pissed 
the  Legislature  in  1876,  and  all  subsequent  educational  operations 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  improvement  on  those  lines. 
Pupil  teachers  are  no  longer  appomted  by  rotation  from  the 
various  boards,  but  are  now  admitted  in  training  atW  a 
competitive  examination.  A.  board  of  examiners  was  appointed 
for  each  denomination  to  examine  all  candidates  for  pupil 
teacherships,  to  prescribe  their  course  of  study,  and  to  look  after 
their  proper  education,  and  after  the  period  of  training  was 
ended  to  grant  certificates  of  qualification,  according  to  merit,  of 
first,  second  or  third  grade. 

The  Governor  in  Council  is  the  idumate  source  of  all  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  education  of  the  Colony.  Under  an  Act 
f)assed  in  1898  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  chained  more  particu- 
arly  with  the  oversight  of  this  department.  There  is  no  Minister 
of  Education,  and  no  educational  department  proper.  The 
superintendents  before  referred  to  have,  under  this  limitation, 
the  general  ovei'sight  and  direction  of  all  educational  proceedings. 
The  locjil  administration  is  by  boards  of  education.  The  countiy 
is  mapped  out  into  districts  respectively  coincident  with  the 
several  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  boards  of  education  are  appointed  for  each 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  consisting  of  five  or  seven  members 
of  the  respective  denominations,  one  of  whom  is  always  the  resident 
clergyman.*  .  These  boanls  arc  required  to  organise  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  and  to  make  bye-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  establishment  and  management  of  schools 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  respective  sums  of  money  granted  to  their  distncts. 

They  are  required  to  furnish  annually  audited  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure,  and  returns  of  all  schools  under  their 

See  Appendix  E,  3,  for  provisions  of  Education  Aot,  1899. 
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management,  to  the  proper  superintendent.  The  table  in  Ap 
pendix  A  gives  details  of  all  schools  in  the  colony,  with  then 
attendance,  &c. 

There  were  on  30th  June,  1897,  028  schools  and  colleges  in 
operation,  with  an  attendance  of  34,408.  The  cost  per  pupil  to 
Ciovemment  was  4.32  dollars,  or  17^.  3(/.  sterling,  ana  the 
proportion  of  the  entire  population  attending  school  for  the 
year  was  17  per  cent,  or  one  m  every  5*8. 

There  is  no  law  governing  school  attendance.  The  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  compulsory  enactment  have  often  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is  ui-ged 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  it 
law,  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  and  the 
want  of  means  of  communication. 

There  is  no  system  of  school  tax  whatever.  Tlie  Government 
Grant  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  the  income  of  the  boards. 

The  total  amoimt  of  the  annual  Legislative  Grant  for  elemen-  Fina 
tary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  whole  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Labrador  is  154,089.19  dollars.  Taking  the  population 
of  the  last  Census,  1891,  at  200,653,  tliis  gives  a  per  capita 
amount  of  76  cents  for  the  entire  population  for  all  educational 
purposes : — 

Dollars. 
Grant  for  Elementary  Schools  -         -         -     102,351.19 

„     to  Augment  teachers'  salaries,  ac-\     ok  ony  t^ 
cording  to  grade    -         -         -j  '       * 


»» 


jj  n 


for  Training  teachers      -         -         -  5,610.84 

„  Inspection,  office  and  incid.       -  6,060.00 

Colleges 9,565.29 

.,       „   Council  of  Higher  Education    -  4,000.00 

„   Pensions  to  retired  teachers      -  700.00 

to  pension  scheme,  about       -         -  500.00 

154,085.19 


The  per  capita  grant  for  elementary  education  is  69  cents ; 
:for  the  Colleges  and  Council  of  Higher  Education,  6^5  cents  per 
^iaput  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Educational  Grant  is  (Fivided  among  the  religious  denomi- 
JUations  of  the  Colony  according  to  population,  as  follows  : — 

Dollars. 
Roman  Catholics 54,085.04 

Church  of  England          .         .         .         .  51,732.99 

Methodist 39,468.73 

Presbyterian    -         -         -         -         -.       -  1,073.54 

Congregationalists    -----  579.39 

Reformed  Episcopal          .         .         .         -  360.81 

Salvation  Army 1,466.15 

148,766.65 
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Appendix  B  gives  the  amount  of  voluntiiry  contributions  and 
school  fees  for  tne  vear  ended  30th  June,  1897. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount,  contributed 
by  the  people  towards  the  support  of  schools  during  the  year, 
was  37,190.85  dollars,  and  is  24i  per  cent,  of  the  entire  (Jovern- 
u'lent  Grant  for  Education. 

ivatc  Outside  of  the  State  system   there  are  not  more  than   half  a 

*"^  "■  dozen  private  s{;hools  of  any  kind.  They  are  cliiefly  in  St.  John's. 
»[Hjction.  By  the  Education  Act,  1895,  the  uovenior  in  Coiuicil  may 
nominate  and  appoint  three  superintendents.  One  a  member  oi 
the  Church  of  England,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection 
of  Church  of  Eni'faud  Schools.  One  a  member  of  the  Konian 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of 
Roman  Catholic  Schools.  One  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  for  the  superintendence  nnd  ins[)ection  of  Methodist 
Schools.  The  schools  of  all  other  Protestant  denominations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congreffationalist, 
arc  placed  under  the  Church  of  England  and  MetnoSst  super- 
intendents m  alternate  years.  The  law  requires  that  each 
of  these  shall  be  sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  well  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under  the  limita- 
tions before  referred  to : — 

1.  The  Superintendent  has  a  general  supervision  and  direction 

of  all  schools  and  training  schools  of  his  denomination  ; 
and, 

2.  Is  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the 

regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Governor  in  Council  ui 
reference  to  the  siime. 

3.  To  forward  to  Boai*ds  of  Education  all  necessary  forms  of 

returns  provided  in  the  Act. 

4.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  an  assisttuit  with  which  each 

superintendent  is  provided. 

5.  To  visit  annually,  with   the  aid  of  the  assistant,  each 

school,  training  school,  and  college  of  his  denomination 
to  examine  the  stiite  and  condition  thereof  as  respects 
the  qualiticjitions  of  teachers,  the  svstem  of  uistructiou 
pursued,  the  order  and  discipline  observed,  the  mode  of 
keeping  school  registers,  suitability  and  condition  of 
school  buildings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such  adA-ice 
as  he  may  judge  proper  to  teachei's  and  boards. 

C.  To  prepare  annually  a  report  of  all  schools,  training  institu- 
tions and  colleges  of  his  denomination,  with  full  details 
of  income  and  e.xnenditure,  and  other  school  statistics. 
This  report  is  laid  oefore  the  Legislature  in  printed  form 
Avithin  a  month  after  its  next  opening. 

The  salaiT  of  each  superintendent  is  1 ,620  dollars,  or  £333  6s.  8rf. 
sterling,  which  amoimt  covers  all  travelling  expenses,  stationery 
and  rent  of  office.  The  sum  of  £82  (U.  Ir/.  is  provided  for  the 
a.ssistant,  supplemented  from  other  sources  to  £123  9«.  Irf,     All  the 
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clerical  work  cotmected  trith  his  schools  and  all  p 
departtuent  are  (under  the  Governor  in  Council)  n 
proper  euperintendent.  In  addition  ho  is,  by  virl 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed 
cates  of  qualitication  to  teachers,  und,  fiirtlier,  he  hi 
of  all  pupil  teachers  sent  forwaitl  for  tniining. 

Singing  and  dnwving  are  tuiipht  in  a  tew  schoi 
tjic  orainaiy  school  work.  In  the  Ceiitnii  Trainiii] 
Church  of  England,  a  Bachelor  of  Music  gives  spe 
iu  sii^ng  to  the  teachers  in  tnvining.  In  the 
Subjects  arc  taught  by  competent  masters.  \o  pr 
/'or  lessons  in  cooking  unit  domestic  economy,  r 
training.  Drill  forma  a  part  of  the  discipline  ii 
of  schools. 

Each  denommation  gives  instruction  in  those  disi 

of  faith  and  duty  which  each  recognises  as  the  gri 

>3ystem,  but  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  impart  to  any 

]nis  school  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be 

<:,  he  parent  or  guaraian  of  such  child.     With  this 

lEdiication  Act  takes  no  cogniitance  of  religious  in 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Hoards  of  Education 

;^Droper  superintendent,  and  must  possess  a  cortiKc 

t,ioii  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  empowered  fc 

"■j.'here  are  three  Grades,  I.,  II.,  and  III.     To  these 

:»  iioTiey  value  attached,  e.g.,  teachers  of  first  gr 

«Jlollars  per  anmun,  of  second  grade  55  dollars  per 

«L.liird  grade  32  dollars  per  annum.     'I'lie  syllabus  ft 

-■.^cauhers  is  given  in  Schedule  E  of  the  Eductil 

"  M'hft  following  is  a  scale  of  their  payments: — 


CHUltCH   OF   ENCLAND. 


Mule.      JVmiilf. 


— :=*fc.«nweS«lMy. 

t       $ 

$ 

$ 

274.0' 

%     1 

1       lill.81         1 

-*^-aitHi«it  Salary  • 

1  727..-Ki 

417.75 

4(W.7. 

.      *"*■«•     j    ■ 

^*~ o»est  Siikry     ■ 

'   333.1M) 

■■■i.^.ou 

IKII.  1 

ROMAN    CATilOLir. 


— ^^.™g.8.J«,. 

QM.0O 

21S.O0 

ao2.oo 

^^^jhclSakij  . 

435.00 

230.00 

270.00 

-"^—mreMMmj    - 

175.00 

18O.00 

135.00 

156.00 
216.00 
110.00 
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Appendix  B  mves  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  and 
school  fees  for  Uie  year  ended  30th  June,  1897. 

From  this  Uible  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount,  contributed 
by  the  people  towards  the  support  of  schools  during  the  year, 
was  37,190.85  dollars,  and  is  24-i  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment Grant  for  Education. 

ivatc  Outside  of  the  SUite  system  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 

^'         dozen  private  schools  of  any  kind.    They  are  chiefly  in  St.  John's. 

^jHjetion.  By  the  Educiition  Act,  1895,  the  (lovemor  in  Council  may 
nominate  and  appoint  three  superintendents.  One  a  member  oi 
the  Church  of  fcnjjland,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection 
of  Church  of  Kughuid  Schools.  One  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of 
Roman  CathoUc  Schools.  One  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  for  the  superintendence  and  inspection  of  Methodist 
Schools.  The  schools  of  all  other  Protestant  denominations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Presbyterian  and  ConOTegationalist, 
arc  placed  under  the  Church  of  England  and  Metnodist  super- 
intendents in  alternate  years.  The  law  requires  that  each 
of  these  shall  be  sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  well  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under  the  limita- 
tions before  referred  to : — 

1.  The  Superintendent  has  a  general  supervision  and  direction 

of  all  schools  and  training  schools  of  his  denomination ; 
and, 

2.  Is  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the 

regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Governor  in  Council  hi 
reference  to  the  same. 

3.  To  forward  to  Boai*ds  of  Education  all  necessary  forms  of 

returns  provided  in  the  Act. 

4.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  an  assisUuit  with  which  each 

superintendent  is  provided. 

5.  To  visit  annually,  with   the  aid  of  the  iissistant,  each 

school,  training  school,  and  college  of  his  denomination 
to  examine  the  stiite  and  condition  thereof  as  respecU 
the  qualitications  of  teachers,  the  system  of  instruction 

Eursued,  the  order  and  discipline  observed,  the  mode  of 
eeping  school  registers,  suitability  and  condition  of 
school  Duildings  and  premises,  and  to  give  such  advice 
as  he  may  judge  proper  to  teachers  and  boards. 

C.  To  prepare  annually  a  rejjort  of  all  schools,  training  institu- 
tions and  colleges  of  his  denomination,  with  full  details 
of  income  and  exnenditure,  and  other  school  statistics. 
This  report  is  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  printed  forra 
within  a  month  after  its  next  opening. 

The  salary  of  each  sui3erintendent  is  1,620  dollars,  or  £333  6s,  8rf. 
sterling,  which  amount  covers  all  travelling  expenses,  stationery 
and  rent  of  office.  The  sum  of  £82  (i-?.  ]r/.  is  provided  for  the 
assistant,  supplemented  from  other  sources  to  £123  9«.  Id.     All  the 
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am 


clerical  work  connected  irith  his  schools  and  all  pa3mients  of  his 
department  are  (under  the  Governor  in  Council)  managed  by  the 
proper  superintendent.  In  addition  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
Chainiian  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  to  ^ant  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  to  teachers,  and,  further,  he  has  the  oversight 
of  all  pupil  teachers  sent  forward  for  training. 

Singing  and  drawing  are  taught  in  a  few  schools  as  a  part  of  ^*°8\9»; 

tlu3  orainary  school  work.     In  the  Central  Training  School  of  the  dS?/"^* 

Chiuxjh  of  England,  a  Bachelor  of  Music  gives  special  instruction 

iu  singing  to  the  teacliers  in  tmining.     In  the   colleges   these 

subjects  are  taught  by  competent  nuisters.     No  provision  is  made 

tor  lessons  in  cooking  and  domestic  economy,  nor  for  manual 

training.     Drill  forms  a  part  of  the  discipline  in  the  majority 

of  schools. 

Each  denomination  gives  instruction  in  those  distinctive  matters  Religious 
){  faith  and  duty  which  each  recognises  as  the  groundwork  of  its  ^^^^^"^^*^"- 
jystem,  but  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  impart  to  any  child  attending 
lis  school  any  reUgious  instruction  which  may  be  objected  to  by 
,he  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child.     With  this  limitation  the 
ZEdiication  Act  takes  no  cognizance  of  religious  instruction. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Boards  of  Education  assisted  by  the  Tciclicni— 
3roper  superintenaent,  and  must  possess  a  certificate  of  qualifica-  ^al*"'*©^  *nd 
ion  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  empowered  for  this  purpose.    ^*'"^°^'* 
~"  lere  are  three  Grades,  I.,  II.,  and  III.     To  these  there  is  a  direct 
i^iioney  value  attached,  e.g.,  teachers  of  first  grade  receive   75 
^L-lollars  per  annum,  of  second  grade  55  dollars  per  annum,  and  of 
"•i  liird  grade  32  dollars  per  annum.     The  syllabus  for  grading  these 
^_^achers  is  given  in  Schedule  E  of  the   Education  Act,  1895. 
^"J'he  lollowing  is  a  scale  of  their  payments : — 


CHUKCH   OF    ENGLAND. 


Teachers  of 
First  Grade. 


verage  Salary 
iglie:9t  Salary 
A)west  Salary 


$ 
4:U.9<i 

727.  .Vi 

3:^5.00 


Feimile. 


$ 
:iU8.2t) 


Teachers  of 
Second  Grade. 


Male. 


Female. 


$ 
274.  W) 


$ 
191.81 


417.7o     '   4(58.78  : 

i  I 

225.00     I    180.14 


308.00        345.37 
152.00     !    102.11 


Teji^hers  of 
Third  Grade. 


Female. 

$ 
152.76 

195.82 

129.30 


$ 
198.87 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 


-^l  verage  Salary 

^fiighest  Salary 

■^iowest  Salary 


264.00 

218.00 

202.00 

156.00 

166.00 

435.00 

250.00 

270.00 

216.00 

248.00 

175.00 

185.00 

135.00 

110.00 

85.00 

125.00 

163.00 

91.00 
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$ 
391.95 

METHODIST. 

Average  Salary  - 

$ 
260.13 

$ 
281.75 

$ 
219.98 

$ 
247.57 

$ 
187.90 

Highest  Salary   - 

631.25 

331.41 

367.25 

283.33 

328.00 

256.50 

Lowest  Salary    - 

243.90 

1 

210.00        194.90 

164.74 

205.50 

116.00 

There  is  no  training  college  in  the  country  in  the  proper 
professional  sense  of  that  term,  and  no  one  denoniuiation  has  the 
means  at  present  to  create  and  support  one.  In  the  absence  of 
such,  intending  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  attend  the  various 
colleges,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  facilities  for  the  illustration 
and  practice  of  the  most  improved  method  of  teaching.  After 
going  through  a  course  of  education  these  pupil  teachers  have  to 
undergo  examinations,  are  graded  according  to  their  merit,  and 
on  passing  receive  certificates  without  which  they  are  not  eligible 
to  be  appointed  to  take  charce  of  schools.  Each  male  pupil 
teacher  m  training  is  allowed  by  Government  100  dollars  per 
annum,  and  each  female  teacher  80  dollars  per  annmn  towards 
board,  lodging,  education,  &c.  Each  of  the  leading  denominations 
has  attached  to  its  college  a  residence  or  home  for  these  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  charge  for  their  maintenance  is  a  trifle  over  tne 
Government  grant.  AH  pupil  teachers  are  indentured  to  their 
proper  supermt^ndents  under  a  bond  of  400  dollars.  The  period 
of  training  is  limited  to  three  years. 

Of  the  total  teachers  (759)  the  females  are  63  per  cent.,  and  the 
males  37  per  cent.,  but  omitting  the  ladies  of  the  convent  schools 
(Roman  Catholic),  the  females  are  56*7  and  males  43*3  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  staff. 

A  scheme  for  pensions  in  the  elementary  schools  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Legislature  in  1892.  The  scheme  is  printed  in 
Appendix  D. 

No  free  meals  are  provided  in  any  schools,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any  arrangement  made  for  qontinuation  schools. 

I.  (h.)  Secondary  Education. 

Four  colleges  subsidized  by  the  Legislature  to  the  extent  of 
89,565.29,  are  established  in  St.  John's.  The  course  of  study 
is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  grammar  schools  in  England.  Pupils 
are  prepared  for  tne  examinations  of  the  London  University,  for 
which  St  John's  has  been  appointed  a  centre. 

An  Act  to  encourage  higlier  education  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1893.  This  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
an  examining  body  styled  the  "  Council  of  Higher  Education," 
which  is  empowered  to  institute  a  system  of  umform  competitive 
examinations  for  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools  throughout 
the  colony,  and  to  induce  students  to  present  themselves  at  these 
examinations  by  offering  in  connection  therewith  diplomas,  prijEes, 
and  scholarships.  The  examinations  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  obtaining  at  the  examinations  for  the  Ix>ndon 
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University,  and  are  divided  into  a  junior  and  senior  grade. 
Superintending  committees  and  centres  for  holding  the  examina- 
tions are  appomted  by  the  council  in  any  place  upon  applicants 
complymg  with  certain  forms  and  conditions.  These  examinations 
have  nacl  a  most  healthy  stimulus  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population,  and  have  tended  to  give  increased  method  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  schools.  In  order 
to  secure  the  uniform  grading  of  teachers  of  all  denominations,  all 
candidates  for  pupil  teachersnips,  and  for  the  office  of  teacher  are 
required  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  council  before  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
certificates  of  qualification. 

The  denominational  system  is  working  well.  It  is  consonant 
with  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the  people  generally.    To 

S've  proof  of  these  convictions,  each  denomination  has  expended 
rge  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and 
particularlv  in  the  capital,  St.  John's,  the  centre  of  all  movements 
aftecting  tne  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  Church  of  England  has 
spent  during  the  last  four  years  on  schools  and  training  schools 
60,000  dollars.  The  Methodists  have  spent  more.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  equalled  if  not  exceeded  either,  and  the  splendid 
colleges  which  are  the  result  are  not  only  conspicuous  ornaments 
to  the  city,  but  as  educational  establishments  would  do  credit  to 
places  otherwise  more  favourably  situated.  In  addition  the 
annual  average  expenditure  by  all  denominations  for  school 
purposes  is  $37,190,85,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Government 
grant  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Christian  Brothers  and  the  convent  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  prominent  voluntary  factors,  and  the  work 
gratuitously  done  by  these  agencies  is  valued  at  10,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

William  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 
Superintendent  of  Church  of  Engkind 
Scftools  in  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoimdland, 
a  March,  1898. 
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II.  Methodist  Schools  as  Related  to  the  Newfoundland 

System  of  Education. 


Early  History. 

In    presenting    a    summary    of '  facts    and    events    relating 
to    the   estiiblisnment,  development  and  progress  of  Methodist 
schools,  it  may  be  convenient,  perhaps  necessary,  to  revert  briefly 
to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Colony  prior  to  1836,  when 
action  was  first  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  encourage  public 
schools.     This  will  enable  us  more  readily  to  trace  the  origm  and 
history  of  a  movement  within  the  denomination  at  an  early  date, 
which  showed  a  hearty  approval  and  high  appreciation  of  educa- 
tional efforts ;  but  which  irom  force  of  circumstances  remained 
tor  a  long  time  but  a  feeble  factor  in  regard  to  direct  educational 
work.     1  rom  their  introduction  into  Newfoundland  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries,  here  as  everywhere  else,  attached   due 
importance  to  the  right  training  of  youth.     They  bewailed  the 
prevailing  ignorance  and  unblushing  immoraUty  of  the  fishing 
population,  that  had  settled  or  grown  up  in  settlemerts  around' the 
principal  bays.     In  Blackhead,  for  example,  as  late  as  1820,  there 
never  had  been  a  day  school.     Hence,  October  20th,  1819,  the 
missionary  appealed  to  the  Missionary  Committee  to  establish  a 
Mission  Dajr  School  at   that  station.     Similar  appeals  were  made 
for  other  missions.      Not  much,  however,  could  oe  accompUshod 
for  a  time,  except  by  way  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  which  in  1824, 
twelve  hundrea  pupils  hadTbeen  gathered,  many  of  whom  therein 
learned  to  read  their  Bibles  and  Hymn  Books.     Soon  after,  as  the 
result  of  earnest  appeals,  the  parent  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
made  a  small  annual  grant  whereby  in  1825  three  Wesleyan  Day 
Schools  were  put  in    operation.      Besides,    ais    in    182-J,    the 
Newfoundland  School  Societv  (now  the  C.C.C.  Society)  had  been 
organized  to  provide  for  the  eaucation  of  the  poor  in  Newfoundland, 
some  of  the  missionaries  gave  it  countenance  and  help,  and  for 
three  successive  years,  1824-182(),  obtained  free  from  the  parent 
society  a  donation  of  £20  per  year. 

From  this  time  efforts  of  Wesleyans  were  continued  in  some 
places  directly  and  in  others  indirectly,  till  1836,  when  an  Act  to 
encourage  education  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  providing 
£300  for  the  Newfoundland  School  Society,  £3(K)  for  certam  Uouian 
Catholic  schools,  and  £1,500  for  elementary  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  education  boards,  of  which  the  senior  or  superior 
clergyman,  resident,  was  made  a  member.  This  Act  was  amended 
in  1838,  providing  that  ministers  of  reli^on  should  be  visitors  of 
schools,  without  power  to  give  religious  instruction  therein,  and 
further,  that  £150  should  be  granted  to  purchase  books,  which 
should  not  on  any  pretence  contain  or  include  the  doctrines  or 
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tenets  of  any  particular  Church  or  reUgious  society.  This  Act 
also  provided  that  money  granted  in  1836  for  Conception  and 
Trinity  Bays  but  not  expended,  might  be  used  for  the  erection  or 
procuring  of  school-houses.  Of  the  total  population  (75,094,) 
Wesleyaii  Methodists  numbered  only  10,636  in  the  census  of  1838. 
Hence  with  privileges  secured  by  the  above  Acts  and  9  Wesleyan 
clay  schools  m  1840,  they  had  ample  opportunity  for  maintaining 
an  interest  in  education. 

In  1843  an  Act  was  passed  granting  £5,100,  and  providing  that 
of  the  Protestant  share  £500  should  he  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Newfoimdland  School  Society,  ana  £250  for  the  use  of 
Wesleyan  Methodist  schools  in  the  following  districts : — Carbonear, 
Harbor  Grace,  Brigus,  Trinity  Bay  (North),  Trinity  Bay  (South), 
Burin,  and  St.  John's. 

Wesleyans  were  also  specially  interested  in  Acts  passed  the 
same  year,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  grammar  school  at 
Carbonear,  and  another  at  Harbor  Grace,  for  each  of  which  £400 
were  appropriated  per  year,  besides  large  amounts  at  different 
times  towards  procuring  suitable  school-houses.  In  accordance 
with  certain  local  efforts,  Weslevans,  like  other  denominations, 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  m  1844-45,  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  £206  for  St.  John's,  £100  for  Cupids,  £75  for  Harbor 
Grace,  and  £75  for  Carbonear. 

In  1844,  £3,000  were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to 
establish  an  academy,  under  a  joint  directorate,  in  St.  John's. 
This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  an  amending  Act  Avas  passed  in 
1850,  providing  for  three  academies,  namely,  one  for  the  Church 
of  England,  one  for  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  one  for  the  general 
Protestants.  On  the  last  a  board  was  appointed  of  five,  of  whom 
two  only  were  Methodists,  for  its  population  of  14,239. 

In  1851  Wesleyans  formed  the  Newfoundland  Wesleyan 
School  Society,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
Methodist  schools,  and  under  its  auspices,  in  1852,  the  Wesleyan 
Normal  Day  School  was  opened  in  St.  John's,  under  two  superior 
teachers  from  the  Glasgow  Normal  School.  This  institution 
succeeded  well  until  failure  of  health  compelled  the  head  master, 
after  three  years,  to  leave  the  Colony,  which  was  deeply  regretted 
on  general  educational  grounds,  but  particularly  because  the 
Legislature  had  appropriated  in  1853,  among  other  things,  a  srant 
of  £200  for  training  JProtestant  masters  in  the  Newfoimdland 
School  Society  School  or  in  the  Wesleyan  Training  School,  and 
sundries  amounting  to  £7,880,  as  the  total  grant  for  that  year. 
This  Act  enjoinea  that  no  te^icher  in  the  public  schools  be 
allowed  to  impart  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be  ob- 
jected to  by  parents  or  guardians.  In  1856,  £8,080  were  granted 
for  ordinary  education,  and  £200  for  school-houses,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  grant  of  £375  was  made  for  com- 
mercial and  other  schools. 

In  1858  an  Act  was  passed  for  £10,525  for  the  maintenance  of 
education,  from  which,  besides  the  ordinary  vote  of  £250  for 
Weslcryan  schools,  £20  for  Burin  and  £20  for  Cupids,  a  special 
appropriation  of  £100  from  the  Protestant  share  was   made  for 
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Wesleyan  schools.     It  was  further  enacted,  that  there  be  two 
I  nspectors  of  schools,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for 
the  Protestants,  at  a  salary  e^ich  of  £200  a  year ;  and  that  £750 
be  gmnted  for  tmiiiin^  Pupil  Teachers,  each  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  £25  towards  his  expenses.     In  1858  also  another  Act  was 
pjissed  providing  for  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  with  £200  as  its 
share  ot  the  academic  grant  per  year,  also  for  the  division  of  £600 
between   Wesleyans  and   the   representatives    of    the    General 
Protestiint  Academy,  voted  in  Supply  Act,  1857,  but  unexpended. 
This  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  response  to  numerous  signed 
petitions,  gave  much  satisfaction,  as  it  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Methodist  Board  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
which,  while  aftbrding  facilities  for  a  good  commercial  education, 
should  also  serve  as  a  training  school  for  teachers  for  other  Wesleyan 
schools.     A  suitable  building  was  erected  and  furnished,  and  a 
princii>al  was  obtained  to  commence  academic  work  January  0th, 
1860.      He   was   aided  from  time  to  time  by  active   an(f  well 
qualified   assistants.     Judged  by   reports  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee, the  Wesleyan  Academy  atlbraed,  from  date  of  opening  till 
1875,  opportunity  to  hundreds  of  students  to  get  a  thorough  and 
fair  education,  and  to  not  a  few  expecting  to  teach    some  useful 
preparation.     During   that   time   also  Wesleyan  schools  whose 
number  and  attendance   varied  considerably,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, were  the  means  of  instructing  in  useful  knowledge 
from  about  300  to  500  pupils  a  year,  or  a  total  of  many  thousands. 
This  it  must  be  remembered  was  eftected  in  distinct  localities, 
while  education  grants  were  divided  between  Roman  CathoUes 
and  Protestants,  and  while  the  Methodists,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred  the  joint  system  throughout  the  Colony,  received  from 
Protestant  Boards   help    to   run  Wesleyan  schools   in   certain 
settlements.     Thus  far,  liowever,  Methodists  claimed  an  interest 
in  common  with  other  Protesttrnts  in  Board  Schools  generally, 
and  wherever  found  were  ready  in  all  districts  to  co-operate  for 
promotion  of  education. 

Present  Educational  System. 
(a)  Primary  Education. 

This  Avas  fully  introduced  by  Education  Acts  1874  and  1876, 
which  rendered  it  completely  denominational,  and  provided  for 
separate  denominational  schools,  which  however  should  be  public 
schools  and  restricted  in  their  operation  by  a  Conscience  Clause. 
Both  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcoptilians  had  declared  in  favour 
of  subdivision,  and  Methodists  somewhat  reluctantly  complied 
with  their  arrangement,  as  justice  was  done  to  all  religious  bodies 
by  giving  to  all  alike  Education  Grants  per  capita.  Sy  the  1874 
Act  40,000  dollars  were  provided  for  scnool  houses  and  school 
property,  and  arranj^ements  made  for  sub-division  of  property 
on  an  equitable  basis,  which  was  in  due  course  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  By  the  1876  Act  888,251.92  were  pro- 
vided for  all  purposes,  which  amount  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  according  to  increase  of  ))opulation,  &c.,  till  now  it 
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has  reached  a  total  of  5^149,585.10  per  year,  besides  §4,000  for 
purposes  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education. 

These  grants  provide  $90,251.65  for  general  purposes,  $4,000 
to  aid  poor  districts,  $5,297.57  to  encourage  on  certain  conditions, 
involving  hearty  co-operation,  the  maintenance  of  superior  schools, 
$9,565.29  to  sustain  colleges,  $25,297.87  for  the  encouragement 
of  teachers  and  supplementing  salaries,  according  to  character 
and  certificate  of  grade,  and  $4,860  for  the  salaries,  travelling 
and  other  expenses  of  three  superintendents. 

The  chief  and  central  authority  is  vested  in  H.M.  Government.  Ailininiatni 
The  Grovernor  in  Council  has  power  to  appoint  in  each  educa-  *'^^"- 
tional  district,  as  defined  in  the  Act,  a  board  of  five  or  seven 
members  of  the  respective  denominations,  on  which  the  senior 
or  superior  clergj'man,  resident  or  officiating  in  the  district,  shall 
be  one,  to  manage  and  expend  all  moneys,  &c.  Such  boards  in 
St.  John's  and  in  districts  in  which  are  superior  schools,  may 
consist  of  nine  members ;  vacancies  occurring  by  death, 
resignation,  or  absence  from  the  Colony  for  twelve  months  may 
be  filled  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  annual  meeting  of 
<3very  board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  or  as 
^oouiis  practicable  thereafter,  when  a  chairman  and  other  officers 
shall  be  elected,  accounts  submitted  and  audited,  and  other 
business  transacted  which  may  be  necessarv,  and  correct  returns 
transmitted  to  the  superintendent  according  to  form  of  schedules 
prescribed.  ForpubUc  schools  there  are  152  education  boards, 
of  which  Methodists  have  61.  Similar  boards  are  appointed  in 
like  manner  for  the  four  colleges,  but  nomination  of  members  is 
with  the  respective  denominations. 

There  were  591  schools  iu  1896, 83,742  pupils,  or  an  attendance  Attendane 
of  16*81  per  cent,  of  total  population.  In  1897,  in  Methodist 
public  schools,  there  were  4,695  boys  and  4,1 18  girls,  total  8,813. 
In  Methodist  colleges  there  were  260  pupils,  13/  males  and  123 
females.  Attendance  as  yet  is  voluntary,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
growing  interest  in  education  it  is  steadily  incrciising. 

In  1896  the  cost  of  each  pupil  to  Government  was  $3.64  on  Cost, 
an  average  for  all  denominations.     In   1897  Methodist  boards 
returned   fees   $5,374.98   and   voluntiry   contributions  towards 
current  expenses  $614.66.     Methodist  College  Board   returned 
fees  $4,700.73. 

In  public  schools,  classes  are  conducted  in  six  standards,  in  Subjects 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  composi-  ^"K**^- 
tion,  history,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  geometry,  navigation, 
algebra,  drawing,  needlework  and   vocal   music.     Singing  and 
drawing  are  taught  in  many  Methodist  schools  and  domestic 
economy  in  a  few  of  them. 

Methodist  schools  arc  opened  by  singing  a  hymn,  reading  the  Religious 
Scriptures,  and  prayer  daily.     This  constitutes  usually  the  amount  instructior 
of  religious  instruction,  which,  however,  in  no  case  conti-adicts 
the  Conscience  Clause. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  Education  Botirds,  must  be  engaged  Teachers, 
•ficcording  to  prescribed   form,  and  must  have   three  montns* 
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notice  in  writing,  in  case  of  dismissal,  but  may  be  dismissed 
summarily  for  immorality.  They  must  hold  certiHcates  of  qualifi- 
cation from  Boards  of  Lxaminers,  of  third,  second,  or  first  or 
associate  grade,  and  faithfully  discharge  duties  distinctly  defined 
in  Education  Act. 

Punil  teachei*s  are  regularly  indentured  to  the  Superintendents 
of  Education,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  must  attend 
certain  recognised  institutions.     The  Methodist  College,  with  its 
primary  and  model  school,  serves   as   training   and   practising 
school  for  regular  or  special  pupil  teachers.      Of  total  grants 
before    mentioned,    $5,610.84     are    appropriated    for    training 
teachers,  of  which  the  Methodist  share  is  $1,489.76  per  year. 
The  maximum  amount  annually  paid  towards  the  board,  lodging, 
and  training  of  any  male  pupil  teacher,  per  Act,  is  $100,  and  of 
females  the  maximum  is  $80.     By  special  arrangement  with  the 
college  executive,  and  the  payment  of  $400  annually,  provided 
under  the  Education  Act,  reduced  rates  of  cost  are  made  applic- 
able to  Methodist  pupil  teachers  in  the  College  Home,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  reverend  chaplain  and  guaixlian.     Selection, 
oversight,  and  gradation  of  pupil  teachers  is  conducted  by  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  denomination,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
term  of  training  such  persons  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of 
$400,  to  serve  as  teacher  in  a  public  school  for  three  years,  or,  if 
their  course  of  training  has  extended  over  tA\  o  years,  one-  and  a- 
half  times  as  long  as  the  term  of  training. 

Certificated  teachers  may  be  admitteci  to  a  second  course  of 
training  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  provided  they 
ser\  e  as  teachers  in  a  pubUc  school  for  at  least  eighteen  months, 
under  a  penalty  of  $200  in  case  of  breach  of  said  contract. 
During  1897  there  were  twenty-five  regular  pupil  teachers  and 
four  specials  admitted  for  training  to  prepare  them  for  teaching 
in  Methodist  public  schools. 

In  1897  sixty-one  teachers  in  Methodist  schools  were  males, 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  females,  and  of  pupil  teachers  in 
college,  fourteen  were  males  and  fifteen  were  females. 


(b)  Higher  Education. 

In  the  Colleges  provision  is  made  for  teaching  advanced  classes, 
in  ordinary  commercial  subjects,  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying, 
Chemistry,  Magnetism  ana  Electricity,  Freehand  and  Geometrical 
Drawing,  Trigonometry  and  Navigation,  Shorthand,  Music,  and 
School  Management.  These  Colleges  are  all  under  Government 
inspection,  and  reports  of  their  condition  and  progress,  and  a 
detailed  account  oi^ income  and  expenditure,  must  be  transmitted 
to  their  respective  Superintendents  to  be  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms. 

The  Methodist  College  has  for  its  principal  a  B.A.,  F.S.S. 
(London),  who  has  five  well-qualified  assistants  in  the  Upper 
School,  besides  two  highly  accomplished  Professors — one  ot 
Music  and  one  of  Drawing  and  Painting.     It  has  also  in  the 
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model  school  tour  other  certificated  teachei^s  from  kindergarten 
upwards. 

The  Methodist  College  has  a  new  and  valuable  property  which 
has  cost  about  $80,000,  apart  from  buildings  consumed  by 
fire  in  1892,  which  cost  about  $40,000,  ana  by  the  hearty 
contributions  of  its  friends  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly 
$50,000  are  being,  by  voluntary  efF6rts,  regularly  and  steadily 
reduced.  Current  mcome  for  1897,  comprising  grants  and  . 
fees,  was  $8,477.61,  and  expenditure  for  salaries  and  current 
expenses  was  $7,697.83.  Besides  260  reported  as  above  in 
Upper  School,  there  w^ere  200  pupils  in  Moael  School,  or  a  total 
of  460  under  instniction  during  tne  past  year. 

This  body  represents  the  denominations  and  secures  the  Council 
combined  thought  and  action  of  twenty-three  members,  appointed  ^^'^^^-^ 
by  H.M.Govemment,includingthreeSuperintendentsof  Education  "^  '^ 
and  the  four  Principals  of  Colleges,  ex-oj^cio.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  promote  education  by  holding  exam  ma  tions  by  a  competent 
and  mdependent  Board  of  Exammers  outside  the  Colony,  and 
to  awaken  honourable  competition  in  the  schools  of  Newfound- 
land, by  awarding  diplomas,  prizes  and  scholarships  to  successful 
candidates.  In  my  judgment,  despite  certain  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  its  success,  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  has 
had  a  healthfiil  influence  upon  public  education.  It  gives 
diplomas  for  Junior,  Senior,  and  Associate  Grades.  In  Juno  last 
pupils  in  Methodist  College  won  56  Junior,  40  Senior,  and  5 
Associate,  and  in  twenty-seven  Methodist  Public  Schools,  92 
Junior,  28  Senior,  and  one  Associate,  making  a  total  of  222 
diplomas. 

George  S.  Milijgan,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Snpt.  of  Methodist  Schooh. 
.  John's, 

March  22nd,  1898. 


Copies  of  the  Education  Act  of  1895  and  of  the  Amending  Acts  of 
1  S96  and  1899  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
ciuse,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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III.  SUPPLEMENTARY  NQTES. 

(a)  Education  Estimates,  1898-99  and  1899-1900.. 

The  following  tables,  summarised  from  the  Journal  of  th* 
igislative  Council  of  Newfoundland  for  1899,  show  the  Educa 
on  Estimates  for  the  years  1898-99,  and  1899-1900. 


A.  Exjienditure  for  which  votes  of 
the  Leffislature  are  required. 

Estimate. 
1898-9. 

Estimate. 
1899-1900. 

Contingencies         -        .        .        .        . 

• 

Gould's  School        -        .        .        .        . 
Council  of  Higher  Education  -        - 

11,500.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 

11,500.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 

15,620.00 

|5,62a00 

B,  Expenditure  anthm^sed  by  Statute, 

Scholarships 

Pensions                                  ... 

Grants  to  Boards 

Destitute  Places 

Higher  Education 

Pupil  Teachers 

Encouragement  of  Teachers  - 
Supplemental  Vote         -        -        -        . 

Colleges 

Inspection        (a)  Salaries      - 

(b)  Additional 

♦600.00 
700.00 

89,551.65 
5,526.39 
5,297.87 
5,610.84 
5,297.87 

20,000.00 
9,565.29 
6,060.00 
1,975.28 

leoaoo 
7oaoo 

98,551.65 

5,526.3f 

5,297.8 

5,610. 

5,297 
20,00 

9,5f 

7,C 

1, 

$152,685.19 

Ii5r 

Summary. 

A.  To  be  voted       -        -        .        .        . 

B.  Authorized  by  Statute 

$2,620.00 
$152,685.00 

f 

$155,305.19 
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(h.)  Denominational  Apportionment  of  Government 
Grants  for  Education,  1899-1900. 

The   Grants    to    Boards,   Grant  for    Destitute   Places,  Grant* 
Higher   Education,   Grant    for  Pupil   Teachers,  Grant   for 
couragement  of  Teachers,  Supplementary  Vote,  and  Grant  for 
lieges,  the  aggregates  of  which  are  given  under  B  above, 
re  all  divided  among  various  denominations. 

The  ap{)ortionnient  prepared  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  as 
lows : — 


an  CTathoIic 
"ch  of  England 
ludist  - 
byterian 
nregational  • 
»rme4  Episcopal 
ation  Army  - 
sr  Denomination! 


Grants 

to 
UoanlH. 


32,r>Sl).39 

31,083.15 

23,716.91 

645.05 

348.13 

216.80 

931.30 

20.92 


Destitute 
Placis. 


2,(H)2.21 

1,923.^*8 

1,467.34 

89.91 

21.54 

13.41 

67.62 

l.'M 


Higher 
Educa- 
tion. 


1,919.41 

1,843.50 

:, 406.66 

88.  "6 

20.65 

12.86 

55.24 

1.23 


.     Pupil     j^2f?^^" 


2,0i2.8t^ 

1,95  ».46 

1,489.76 

40.52 

21.87 

13.62 

68.50 

1.31 


1,919.41 

1,843.66 

1,406.66 

88.26 

20.65 

12.86 

65.24 

1.23 


Supple- 
mentary 
Vote. 


^       ! 
7,245.98 

6.959.61 

6.310.29 

141.43 

77.95 

48.51 

208.62 

4.68 


College?. 

8,466.49 

8.828.53 

2,539.72 

09.08 

87.28 

$3.22 

09.73 

2.24 


.)  Apportionment  of  Grants  for  Inspection,  1899-1900. 

Tie  Government  Grants  for  Inspection  were  thus  apportioned 
he  Estimates  for  1899-1900. 


)  Salaries. 

Roman  Catholic  Superintendent    - 
Roman  Catholic  Superintendent,  Harbor 

Grace 

Church  of  England  Superintendent 
Church  of  England  Assistant 
Methodist  SuperintcTident 
Methodist  Assistant       -         -  - 


8 
1,500.00 

1,00000 
1,620.00 

700.00 
1 ,500.00 

700.00 


i.)  Additional. 

Roman  Catholic    - 
Church  of  Englan(l 
Methodists    - 
Presbyterian - 
Congregational 
Reformed  Episcopal 
Salvation  Army    - 
Other  Denominations 


$ 

504.04 

569.14 

111.39 

58.03 

31.32 

19.52 

83.77 

1.88 


^^ 
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(d.)  Statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  of  Newfoundland  are  taken  fi-oin  the  "  American  CathoUc 
Directory"  for  1900.  The  figures  given  follow  the  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  country  into  the  two  tlioceses,  Harbor  Grace  and 
St.  John's,  and  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  St.  George^s.  At  the 
end  will  be  found  the  totals  for  the  whole  province  but  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  these  from  other  sources 
than  that  first  mentioned. 

(i.)  Diocese  of  Harbour  Grace. 

Catholic  Population  -        -        -        -     29,000 

Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  3 ; 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  2)       -        -        -        -  5 

Catholic  Schools 90 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  Ao-ademy  in  this  diocese. 

(ii.)  Diocese  of  St.  Johns  : 

Catholic  Population         -         -         -         -      45,000 

Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  0  ; 
Sisters  of  Mercv,  5 ;  10  Brothers  of 
Christian  Schools)       .         .         -         -  15 

There  arc  in  each  parish  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  supported  by  Government 
Grants.     There  are  about  30  parishes  outjide  St.  John's  city. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools  there  are  also: — St.  Patrick's 


Kepi  uy 

under  a  Board  of  Directors ;  St.  Michael's  Orphanage  for  Girls, 
kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  Boys  Orphanage  and  Industrial 
School,  kept  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

(iii.)   Vicariitte-Ajyostolie  of  St.  George* s  ; 

Catholic  Poj^)ulation         .         -         _         _        7,000 
Convents  (Sisters  of  the  Presentation  and 

Sisters  of  Mercy)         -         -         -         .  2 

Parochial  Schools 24 

Children    attending    Parochial    Schools, 

about         -         -         -         -         -         -  650 

(iv.)  Approxinwte   Totals   for  Boman    Catholic    Schools  i 
NewfoundUind : 

Catholic  Population         -         -         -         .  81,000 

Catholic  Schools  (parochial)     -         -         .  146 

Catholic  Academy 1 

Schools  kept  by  ('hristian  Brothers  (in- 
cluding one  Industrial  School)      -         -  3 
Schools  kept  by  Sisters  of  Mercy      -         -  2 
Catholic  College      -        -        -        -        •  j 
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No  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  cliildren  attending  Catholic 
Schools  can  here  be  attempted.  On  the  ratio  of  children  to 
schools  which  obtains  in  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  St.  George  s, 
the  number  for  the  whole  country  would  be  a  little  short  of 
4;000  in  the  parochial  schools  alone. 


<V/.)  From  the  Report  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental 

Church  Society   raoM   1899-1900. 

£y    kind     permission     of    the    Colonial    and    Continental 

CTfaurch  Society  the  following  extracts  from  their  Report  for  the 

yGjtJLT  1899-1900  are  here  reprinted.     The  work  of  this  Society, 

o^'^^TioWy  founded  in  Newfoundland  and  called  for  some  yeai-s 

^I^^^  Newfoundland  School  Society,  has  been  already  referred  \o  in 

^fa^   r-oport  by  Dr.  Pilot,  I.  (a),  above. 

l^e  work  of  the  Central  Training  Schools,  St.  John's,  is  of 
ial  inrportance,  inasmuch  as  at  present  not  only  all  the 
tziers  of  Church  of  England  Schools  but  also  a  large  number 
^^  fc^3achers  in  other  schools  receive  their  preparation  for  the 
'^^^r-l^.  of  teaching  there. 

-    ^^iTie  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  general  summary  of 

^*^«     ^Society's  work  in  its  Aiuiual  Report  for  1899  to  1900. 

^^**  ^--^y  ^^®   traming  of   teachers  from   the  out-harbours    the 

^^^^^ty  exercises  a  wide  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 

JF^^^le  countr}'',  for  upon  the  Christian  character  and  qualincations 

^^^  teachers  must  depend  in  large  measure  the  moral  qualities 

^^^^  Inowledge  of  those  who  in  the  future  will  have  the  destiny 


eir  countrj'  in  their  keeping 
^      ^  ^^Xlie  ottcrtories  in  the  St.  John's  churches  on  one  Sunday 


Xig  the  past  year,  amounting  to  £18  128.,  were  set  apart  for 
^^^tional  puri>oses,  and  sent  home  to  the  Society.     This  would 

-fc  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  fi^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  Society's  work  had  been  thus 
^^^^*^licly  recognised. 

2  ^J*  The  Society's  schools  in  the  island  are  attended  by  about 
•jJ^^^KD  children,  under  the  care  of  more  than  twenty  teachers. 
^y  arc  conducted  with  great  efiiciency,  and  were  never  more 
*Vil  than  at  present." 
'le  following  is  taken  from  a  more  detailed  report  of  the 
nial  and  Continental  Church  Society's  work  in  tlie  Diocese 
j^*  ^Newfoundland,  and,  contains  certain  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
^yj*^^t.  "Sharing  in  the  wider  interest  now  taken  in  education 
•  ^^^ughout  the  colony,  the  schools  of  the  Society  have  improved 
^^ximbers  and  in  efficiency. 

X)uring  the  year  twenty-five  schools  have  been  kept  in  con- 
gous   operation   under    twenty-five    teachers,   wutii   a   total 
Iment  of  2,136,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,112 
olars. 
j^      "These  schools  have  been  reported  upon  byj:,he  Rev.  Canon 


;,  Government  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Schools, 
^^^^py  of  which  is  appended ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marriott,  the 

%  ^  % 
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Secretary,  he  had  added  some  further  particulars.  He  says: 
*  I  forward  toj'ou  a  copy  of  my  official  report  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  From  this  you  will  gather  my  impressions  of  the 
Society's  schools  as  ascertained  at  their  examination.  In  a 
general  way  I  may  say  that  these  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 
work.  As  a  whole  tney  are  superior  to  any  equal  number  of 
Board  Schools. 

"'Of  those  in  St.  John's  I  can  add   nothing  to  your  own 
knowledge,  save  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do 

without  them In  the  examinations  of  the  Council  of 

Higher  Education  last  year,  the  Central  Tmining  School  again 
headed  the  list  of  all  Cnurch  of  England  schools  that  sent  up 
candidates,  and  its  pupils  gained  50  per  cent,  more  honours  than 
did  any  of  our  schools  in  the  colony  outside  of  the  colleges. 
Candidates  from  sixteen  other  Church  of  England  schools  were 
presented  for  these  examinations,  of  which  schools  all  the 
teachers,  save  one,  had  received  their  training  in  the  Central 
Schools.  Considering  that  the  scope  of  these  examinations  is 
widening  year  after  year,  this  is  a  most  credittible  record,  and 
if  there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  it  should  satisfy  the  Society  and 
its  friends  that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Ne^vfound- 
land  have  not  gone  for  nothhig,  and  that  their  present  work 
justifies  the  contmuanco  of  their  help  and  support. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  sharpening  wit^,  imparting  information  and 
cultivating  faculties,  that  the  chief  work  of  this   Society  lies. 
These  modes    may  make  children  sharp  and   keen  in  matters 
appertaining  to  tnis  life.     There  is  another  and  a  nobler   side 
to  this  Society's  work.     These  schools  of  theirs  are   first  and 
foremost  schools  for  religious  instruction.     The  education  given 
in  them  embraces   the  whole  man,  his  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
and  only    so   far  as   these   receive   appropriate   attention   and 
culture,    can    education    be   said    to    be    either  successful    or 
profitable.     This  then  is  the  aim  and  object  of  these  schools 
— a    religious    and    secular   education.     Children    are    taugh* 
that   they   are    sinful,  yet    capable  of  being  good — that  the^ 
are  liable  to  temptation,  and  yet  may  find  help  to   resist  i 
— that  this  life  is  but  a  trial  period  and  a  tune  of  preparatioi  _ 
for   that  rodcmption  of  Inxly,   soul,   and  spirit,  purchased  b^ 
a   Saviours    Death   and   l^ission.     After  over   a   quarter  of  ; 
century's    experience    in   the   examination    of  schools,  I   giv" 
it  as  a  confirmed  opinion   that   where  religious  instruction  r 
best  attended  to,  there  also  is  there  more  and  more  conscientioi- 
work  performed  in  secular  instruction. 

"  In  work  with  pupils  in  training,  the  Central  Schools  ha^ 
had  a  year   of  marked   success.      Thirty-eight   pupil- teache-^ 
have  been  in  attendance,  twelve  males  and  twenty-six  femal 
Twelve  of  these  arc  with  us  to-day.     The  others  have  pass 
the   Government   examinations   for   certificates,   and   are   n 
employed  in  schools  in  all  jiarts  of  the  colony.'" 

The  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  ColonrrJ 
.and  Continental  Church  Society  m   Newfoundland  condw"""""^^^ 
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with  the  following  words : — "  To  the  Government  for  the  usual 
grants  in  aid,  to  the  subscribers  for  their  increased  interest 
and  increased  subscriptions,  and  to  the  Parent  Society  without 
whose  help  much  ignorance  must  of  necessity  exist  in  this 
colony,  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  are  most  cordially 
tendered." 

During  the  year  ending  April  I,  1900,  the  Society  expended 
in  grants  and  by  salaries  of  missionaries  £740,  upon  its  work 
in  Newfoundland.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  this  sum  was  devoted  to  purposes  purely 
educational. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


TEACHERS    PENSION    FUND. 

59.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  retirement  of  all  teachers  of 
public  schools  upon  their  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  there  shall  be 
established  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,"  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  specified,  that  is  to  say, — 

(1.)  From  the  appropriation  made  under  section  11  of  this  Act  to  each 
teacher  wno  nas  received  a  certificate  of  grade  from  any  Board 
of  Examiners  ai>i)ointed  under  this  Act,  the  Governor  in  Council 
shall  deduct,  every  six  months,  one  half  of  the  annual  premium 
required  to  be  paid  by  such  teacher,  according  to  age,  as  fixed  in 
the  six  per  cent,  columns  in  Schedules  J  and  K  of  this  Act, 
which  simis  so  deducted  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank 
of  this  Colony  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund. 

(2.)  Upon  the  amount  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  at  the 
oeginning  of  each  calendar  year  there  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Government  interest  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  at  the  rate 
of  three  j>er  cent,  in  addition  to  the  mterest  mid  by  the  Savings 
Bank,  which  amount  of  interest  so  allowed  oy  the  Government 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund  in  the  Savings 
Bank. 

(3.)  In  consideration  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  annual  premiums 
provided  for  in  sub-section  1,  each  male  teacher  shall,  w^n 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  each  female  teacher,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a 
jjcnsion  of  eighty  dollars. 

(4.)  The  Government  of  the  Colony  shall  be  trustees  and  managers  of 
this  fund,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  pensions  shall  be  jmid  quarterly  during  the  luetime  of  the 
respective  pensioneers,  at  the  office  of  the  said  Bank,  upon  the 
order  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  An  annual  repjort  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fund  shall  be  laid  before  the  Le^slature  within 
one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  next  succeeding  session. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  before 
he  shall  have  entered  upon  his  pension,  the  whole  sum  he  has 
contributed,  with  comiK)und  interest  at  six  jjer  cent.,  shall  be 
returned  to  his  legal  representatives,  provided  he  has  not 
forfeited  his  claim  under  sub-sections  9  and  13. 

(6.)  Any  contributor  to  this  fund  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  teacher  shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  has  made 
twenty  annual  luiyments  to  the  fund,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
pension  by  i)aying  thenceforth,  until  he  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  the  annual  premium  fixed  for  his  age  at  entrance  as 
stated  in  the  three  per  cent,  columns  contained  in  Schedules  J 
and  K  of  this  Act. 

(7.)  After  the  provisions  relating  to  this  fund  shall  have  come  into 
oiMjration,  any  contributor  thereto  who  shall  cease  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher,  after  five  full  years'  service  as  such,  and 

Sa5Tnent  of  five  annual  premiums,  shall  be  permitted  to  with- 
raw  from  the  fund  all  his  contributions,  with  compound  interest 
at  three  per  cent. 
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(8.)  Should  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  who  has  taught  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  five  full  years,  after  this  scheme  has  come 
into  operation,  cease  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  he  shall,  if  he  again  become  a  teacher 
of  a  public  school,  within  the  said  period  of  two  years,  and  have 
not  withdrawn  his  deposits,  as  provided  for  in  sub-section  7, 
resume  his  connection  with  this  fund  by  paying  his  arrears  of 
contributions,  with  conij>oun(l  interest  at  six  jxjr  cent. 

(9.)  Should  any  contributor  to  this  fund,  who  ha.s  taught  a  public 
school  for  a  period  r>f  le<^s  than  five  full  years,  cease  to  follow 
the  occui)ation  of  a  teacher,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  upon  this 
fund,  and  if  he  again  become  a  teacher,  shall  resume  nis  con- 
nection ^ith  the  fund  by  paying  the  annual  ])remium  based 
upon  his  age  at  re  entrance  :  provided  that,  where  such  teacher 
has  retired,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  he  shall,  if  he  again 
become  a  teacher,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment, resume  his  connection  with  the  fund  on  his  fonner  footing 
without  such  forfeit,  by  payment  of  his  arrears  with  compound 
interest  at  six  i)er  cent. ;  provided  further,  that  any  teacher 
employed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1892,  may,  \i\yon 
ceasing  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher,  withdraw  all  his 
contributions  to  the  fund,  with  comiwund  interest  at  three  per 
cent.  ;  provided  he  has  taught  a  public  school  five  full  years  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(10.)  No  teacher  beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  shall  be  j)ermitted  to 
become  a  contributor  to  this  fund  ;  provided  this  .shall  not 
apply  to  tetichers  over  forty  years,  employed  on  or  l>efore  the 
first  July,  1892,  such  teachers  shall  have  the  option  of  l)ecoming 
contributors  to  this  fund  within  a  period  of  two  years  therefrom, 
by  signif3ring  their  desire  in  'WTiting  to  the  managers  of  the  fund. 

(11.)  All  premiums  recjuired  in  connection  with  this  fund  shall  be  made 
in  half-yearly  instalments  on  the  30th  day  of  June  and  31st  day 
of  December  in  each  year.  Teachers,  on  first  being  employed, 
if  they  have  taught  for  less  than  six  months  at  either  of  the 
above  dates,  shall  i^ay  pi*oix)rtionate  jwirts  thereof. 

(12.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  fund,  the  age  of  every  teacher  contri- 
buting thereto  shall  be  taken  to  be  his  age  on  his  birthday 
nearest  to  the  date  of  his  emplo5Tnent  as  a  teacher. 

(13.)  Any  teacher  whose  certificate  has  been  cancelled  for  drunkenness, 
or  other  immoral  conduct,  shall  forfeit  all  claun  upon  this  fund. 

60.  No  pa5Tnents  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  next  preceding  section. 

61.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the  first  day  of  July.  1892,  any 
funds  which  shall  oe  found  to  have  accumulated  over  and  above  tne  amount 
necessary  to  secure  the  payment  of  all  claims  provided  for  in  section  59, 
shall  be  applied  either  in  diminution  of  the  future  annual  premiums  of  the 
contributors,  or  in  augmentation  of  their  pensions,  as  tne  trustees  and 
managers  of  this  fund  shall  determine. 

62.  The  provisions  of  section  59  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who  are 
members  of  any  religious  Order,  unless  they  so  desire. 
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Schedule  K. 

Annual  Premiums  remiired  to  W  i»aid  by  each  Female  Teacher,  accord- 
ing to  age,  aft  provided  for  in  Sub-section  1  of  Section  64  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  secure  to  herself,  u]M»n  her  reaching  the  age  of  Sixty  years  a 
X)ension  of  80  dollars  per  annum  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  exi>ec- 
tatioii  of  life  at  that  age  l>eing  taken  at  13*5  years,  and  premiums  being 
calculated  on  the  ?cale  of  three  and  six  per  cent.  comi»ound  interest. 
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APPENDIX   E. 


Some  Pko visions  of  the  Education  Act  of  July,  1899. 

1.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  nominate  or  appoint  an  Assistant  both 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Church  of  England  Scliools  and  to  the  Sujwr- 
intendent  of  Methodist  Schools.  Such  assistants  are  called  Assistant- 
Superintendents,  and  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Superintendents. 

$ 

2.  Salaries, — Superintendent  of  Church  of  P^ngland  Schools  -  1,620 

Assistant  do. 700 

Superintendent   of   Roman    Catholic   Schools, 

except  Diocese  for  Harbor  Grace  -  -  -  1,500 
Superintendent   of    Roman    Catholic    Schools, 

Diocese  of  Harbor  Grace         .        -        -        .  1,000 

Sui)erintendent  of  Methr>dist  Sch<M)ls          -        -  1,500 

Assistant  do. -        -  700 

3.  In  districts  where  superior  schools  are  or  may  l>e  established,  Boards 
;f  Education,  whether  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Methodist 

rds,  may  consist  of  nine  or  more  members.  They  may  consist  of  nine 
embers  in  St.  John's  distric^ts.  One  layman  shall  retire  annually,  but 
!fcall  be  eligible  for  reapi)ointment  at  the  end  of  the  next,  second,  or  other 
macceeding  year.  The  members  of  existing  Boards  retire  in  order  of 
niority  of  appointment. 

4.  No  Superintendent  or  Assistant-Superintendent  shall  engage  directly 
indirectly  in  any  commercial  undertaking  or  business. 
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I;  Historical  Sketch. 

1.  Elementaiy  education   cannot  bo  said  to  have  existed  in  Emancioa- 
Jamaica  prior  to  Emancipation  in  1834.     Slavery  in  this  Island,  ^^^^  in  1834 
as  in  all  other  countries,  debarred  the  people  not  only  from 
education,  but  also  from  all  the  means  calculated  to  advance 

their  moral  and  intellectual  improven)ent.  It  was  popularly 
held  and  stoutly  maintained  in  the  public  papers  that  know- 
ledge would  entirely  unfit  the  negroes  for  the  labour  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

2.  The  advantages  of  education  were  therefore  only  available  Miguw  of 
for  the  children  of  free  people  and  certain  privileged  classes.     For  ^^^  , 
these  provision  was  made  by  bequests,  at  various  periods,  of  money, 

lands,  and  slaves,  in  various  parts  of  the  Islancf,  which  were  tlie 
original  endowments  of  the  existing  schools  known  as  Wolmer's, 
Manning's,  Rusea's,  Munro  and  Dickenson's,  etc.,  so  called  after 
the  names  of  the  testators.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  funds 
were  in  many  cases  misappropriated,  and  in  nearly  all 
mismanaged.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  the  money  left  for  educational  purposes  was  squan- 
dered or  stolen.  Had  not  the  necessities  of  the  government  of 
the  day  led  them  to  appropriate  all  the  money  belonging  to 
these  educational  trusts  tnat  could  be  recovered,  for  which  they 
undertook  tx)  pay,  and  have  since  paid  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
there  might  have  been  no  endowed  school  now  in  existence  that 
was  foimded  before  Emancipation.  Even  up  to  1870,  and  in  some 
cases  later  still,  the  income  derived  from  the  Government  was  to 
a  large  extent  wasted  on  giving  in  the  endowed  schools  elementary 
education  of  a  character  little  if  at  all  higher  than  that  given  at 
a  comparatively  insignificant  cost  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  to  the  children  of  persons  much  better  able  to  educate 
them  than  the  parents  of  the  vast  majority  of  fee-paving  children 
in  the  latter.  Gardner,  in  his  "  History  of  Jamaica, '  says  :  "  The 
influence  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Wolmer's  "  (which  gave  mainly  elementary  teachmg)  "  was  small 
in  the  extreme.  Upwards  of  £3,000  per  annum  was  spent  to 
ibout  as  little  purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive."  I  shall 
return  to  the  later  history  of  these  trusts  further  on. 

3.  Two  or  three  elementary  day  schools  for  children  of  free  Particulars 
3aTent8  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Island  previous  to  1820.  of  the  first 
^tween  1820  and  1834  seven  schools  were  opened  for  children  »^*^^**- 
>f  free  parents  only,  all  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  whilst  forty 
svere  opened    for   the  children    of    slaves,   viz.,  nine    by    the 
Zlhurch  of  England,  twelve  by  the  Moravians,  six  by  the  Presby- 
..erians,    four    by    the   Baptists,    and    nine    by    proprietors  of 

♦  Part  I.  of  this  Report,  with  its  Appendices,  was  prepared  by  the  Hou. 
■*.  Capper  in  1898.  Part  II.  brings  the  account  of  the  Educational  System 
■if  Jamaica  down  to  the  publication  of  the  New  Code  in  May,  1900.  It 
^fill  be  seen  that  the  years  1898-1900  have  been  important  in  the  educa- 
'Morml  history  of  the  Island. 
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estates.     In  1835  and   188G   about   £50,000  was  given  by  the 
British  Govcnnnent  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  in 
1837  when  ilr.  Latrobe  made  at  their  request  an  exhaustive 
report  (from  which  my  figures  are  taken)  upon  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  colony,  especially  those  which  had  received 
building  grants,  there  wore  12,580  children  on  the  books  of  the  183 
elementary  day  schools  then  in  operation,  the  average  attendance 
being  9,78J),  or  777  per  cent,  (it  is  now  about  GO  per  cent.), 
whilst    there    are    139    Sunday   schools   with  20,870   scholars 
on    the   books,  and  95    evening  schools   with    5,304  scholars. 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  124  private  schools,  as  to  which 
little  information  was  available.     Of  the   12,580  children  in  the        ^ 
day  schools  of  the  Island  2,531,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  to  be  found      ^#^ 
in  Kingston.     The  proportion  is  now  about  5  per  cent.     Besides  .^-^  _ 
the  2,531  in  the  regular  day  schools  in  Kingston,  it  was  estimated-J^^. 
that  there  were  2,245  in  private  schools,  1,000  "  supposed  to  rt3ceiv€!E=^  --^ 
instruction  from  day-scholars  and  from  itinerant  tejichors/'  ixruT  ^  ^ 
150  in  evening  schools,  making  nearly  0,000  under  instruct ion^^^^^^ 
of  whom,  however,  a  considerable  numl)er  must  have  l)een  adult.*^^  :^- 
Of  the  1,182  in  Kingston   Sunday   schools   a  large   proportioK- ^- 
doubtless  also  attended  day  schools.     A  large  number  of  tli^--^ 
teachers  in  the  Island  had  been  brought  from  England ;  out  of  bV="^ 
schoolmasters  and  104  schoolmistresses  mentioned  by  ^Ir.  l^trol  J^^ 
only  41  of  the  former  and  61  of  the  latter  were  coloured.     Tl 
following  were  the  siilaries  paid  by  the  (^luu'ch  Missionary  Socnei 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  given  by  other  lx)dies  were  abo 
the  same : — 

Coloured  males,  from  £42  to  £84. 

females      „  £18  to  £48. 

Europeans,  unmarried  £120. 

„  married  £144  and  upwards. 

In  1837  and  in  each  succeeding  year  up  to  1842  the  sum 
£30,000  was  given  by  the  British  Parliament  to  Jamaica 
education.     In  1842  this  amount  was  reduced  by  £6,000, 
£5,000  was  taken  oft*  the  grant  every  succeeding  year  till  \\ 
when  it  ceased.     "  About  80  schools  were  aided  by  the  grants- 
building,  more  than  half  being  connected  with  the  Establis" 
Church,  and  to  these  bv  far  the  largest  proportion  of  succeecF:^^^ 

? rants  was  given."*     Whilst  these  large  grants  were  given^^^^^^  "J 
arliament,  the  public  enthusiasm  on  behalf 'of  the  freed  sIf^^*^^^ 
found  expression  also   in  large    subscriptions  for  educati^  -^^^ 

imrposes  to  the  various  religious  bodies,  so  that  no  lack  of  fr_.-^^  "" 
or  the  inauguration  of  school  work  was  experienced. 

Lady  Mico'fl       4.  The  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Mico  Chai^  ^anty 
Charity.         \^  jg3(3  niust  not  be  passed  over  without  special  notice.     H-T  ^^J^ 
than    100   years   before,   I>ady   Mico   had    left   £1,000   for    —  "?® 
redemption   of    Christian  captives    in   Algeria.     In   183(5  f^ 

application  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  trust,  the  capitfl*^*!^^ 
value    of    which    was    now    over    £100,000,    having    be    -^?o^^ 

♦  G«irdnor'8  Hifttory  of  Jamaica, 
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impossible,  an  order  in  Chancery  was  obtained  allowing  it  to  bo 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  Schools 
were  at  once  established  in  Mauritius  and  in  Jamaica  and  other 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  about  20  schoolmasters  were  sent  out 
to  the  latter.  In  the  country  parts  of  Jamaicii  several  schools 
were  ost^iblished,  besides  the  trauiing  institution  and  schools  in 
Kingston.  Gradually  the  plan  of  operations  was  changed,  the 
elenientiiry  s(;hools  were  given  up,  and  the  |X)rtion  of  the 
resources  of  the  C-harity  denoted  to  Jamaica  was  concentrated  on 
the  training  institution,  without  which,  for  many  years  after  the 
cessation  of  the  Imperial  grant,  no  efficient  elementar}^  education 
of  any  kind  would  have  been  possible,  and  to  which  Jamaica 
owes  a  debt  which  it  is  im})ossible  to  over-estimate. 

5.  Whilst  all  these  oftbrts  were  being  made  to  provide  elenien-  Reaction, 
tiiry  instruction  for  the  people,  the  people  themselves  displayed 

the  greatest  enthusiasm  m  availmg  themselves  of  it.  The 
numerous  schools  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  Island  were  rapidly 
filled  to  repletion  with  the  most  eager  and  docile  of  pupils. 
This  enthusiasm  was  justly  regarded  as  most  encoura|^ng  and 
hopeful,  and  it  is  to  be  much  resetted  that  in  spite  of  the  zeal 
displayed  by  the  ministers  of  tne  various  denominations  and 
others,  and  of  the  importation  of  EngUsh  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  schools  established  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  The  teaching  was  almost  entirely  by  rote,  "  sound 
without  sense."  This  so-ciilled  education  naturally  did  little 
to  fit  its  recipients  for  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  still 
less  for  the  advancement  in  social  position  which  many  had 
anticipated  and  hoped  for  as  its  result :  reaction,  as  mi^ht  have 
been  expected,  set  in,  gradually  producing  utter  indifference 
towards  education  in  the  minds  alike  of  the  labouring  population 
and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.  Education,  or  what  was 
called  such,  having  failed  to  show  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
soil  better,  to  make  more  money,  to  improve  their  circumstances, 
or  to  advance  themselves  in  life,  was  considered  a  failure. 
Fortunately,  a  few  good  schools  here  and  there  served  to  show 
that  when  properly  managed  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers, 
education  was  a  real  power,  and  capable  of  conferring  benefits 
of  the  highest  value  upon  its  recipients  by  stimulating  and 
arousing  the  intelligence  without  which  success  in  any  pursuit 
is  impossible. 

6.  The  result  of  this  reaction  was  that  elementary  education  Mr.  Savage 
became  almost  entirely  neglected.     The  Government  gave  infg®^'^^" 
all  about  £3,000   annually   to   the   schools,   but   th'^.re   was  no 
regular  system  of  inspection,  and  the  great  maioriiy  were  nrac- 

tically  worthless  as  educational  agencies.  That  any  schools 
at  all  remained  in  existence  at  this  time  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  religious  bodies,  which  from  local  resources  and  subscrip- 
tions received  from  England,  managed  to  keep  some  hundreds 
of  schools  alive,  some  at  least  of  whicli  were  fairly  efficient.  That 
these  were  the  exception,  however,  was  shown  by  the  report  of 
Mr,  Savage,  who  found  on  his  appointment  in  1864  tliat  of  289 
schools  e^^mined  by  him  and  arranged  in  four  clashes.  Jiily  25 
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to  tho  class  of  the  school.  Industrial  schools  were  also 
exempted  from  tho  obligation  to  charge  fees.  In  March 
1870,  Mr.  Savage  reported  that  "  tho  number  of  indus- 
trial schools  had  not  increased  as  much  as  could  be 
iesired,"  oaring  to  the  objection  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
^o  school  to  leani  what  they  could  teach  them  themselves,  and  to 
tihe  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  re- 
munerative mdustries,  and  in  disposing  of  the  products.  The 
special  grants  to  mdustrial  schools  were  therefore  increased  by 
Jiving  an  addition  of  half  the  capitation  L^rant,  besides  half  the 
Tianagement grant,  making  a  total  special  allowance  to  these  schools 
Df,  in  some  cases,  over  £22  a  year.  Under  this  stimulus  the 
:otal  amount  of  the  special  grants  to  industrial  schools  rose 
^om  £90  in  1871  to  £586  in  1874.  In  1875,  however,  Mr.  (now 
Bishop)  Douet,  who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Savage,  reported  that  it 
lad  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the^e  grants,  and  stated  that 
'  when  any  work  had  been  attempted  the  teacher  had  failed  to 
five  satisfaction,  owing  to  his  want  of  knowledge."  Tlie  total 
tniount  of  these  grants  declined  again  from  £586  in  1874  to 
E308  in  1877,  when  Mr.  Savage  reported, "  After  all  that  has  been 
aid  and  written  on  the  subject  of  industrial  schools,  the  problem 
till  remains  unsolved,  as  far  as  Jamaica  is  concerned.  All  the 
nspectors  concur  in  stating  that  tho  feeble  attempts  hitherto 
uaae  by  some  of  the  schools  to  combine  manual  labour  with 
chool  instruction  have  been  most  imsatisfactorv,  and  in  view  of 
he  intentions  of  the  Govemment,  nearly  all  have  been  entire 
allures."  The  regulations  providing  for  si)ecial  grants  to  indus- 
rial  schools  were  therefore  rescinded,  and  the  ^ants  ceased, 
legulations  for  providing  aid  to  schools  in  which  "  skilled 
nannal  labour  and  improved  systems  of  cultivation  on  really 
iseful  and  successful  methods"  are  combined  with  school  in- 
tnu'tion,  have  been  nominally  in  force  ever  since  1878,  but  in 
ons(vj!HiKv  of  tlic  \^\vi\i  expcns(^  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
ricur  to  earn  a  comparatively  very  small  grant,  these  regulations 
eniained  a  dead  letter. 

It  has  seemed  to  mo  worth  while  to  give  somewhat  fully  the 
letails  of  the  failure  of  this  determined  and  persevering  attempt, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  secure  the  combination  in 
he  elemenUiiy  schools  of  mental  and  intellectual  training  with 
lotual  labour,  agricultural  or  industrial,  an  attempt  made  by  men 
vho  at  first  fully  believed  in  its  practicability,  but  were  slowly  and 
•eluctantly  convinced  by  experience  that  they  had  been  mistaken. 

9.  In  1877  a  small  C'Onnnission,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  CommiBsic 
,he  Attorney-Cxeneral,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  Island,  ^^  ^®'^'^' 
ind  a  minister  of  religion  of  very  wide  and  varied  experience,  was 
appointed  to  enquire  mto  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  population. 
rtie  Commission  of  necessity  dealt  with  the  education  question, 
tnd  in  its  report,  made  in  187i),  recommended,  inter  alia,  the  intro- 
luction  of  compulsion,  at  first  in  tho  towns,  and  afterwards,  by 
legrees,  in  the  rin*al  districts  where  sufficient  accommodation 
jxisted.  The  Commission  was  of  opinion  that "  The  existing  system 
nclnding  management,  Government  grants  in  aid,  Government 
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inspection  and  fees,  had  worked  well,  and  would  serve,  with 
necessary  additions  and  modifications,  as  the  basis  of  a  compulsory 
system." 

10.  In  1879  the  Schools  Commission  Law  was  passed,  giving 
the  Governor  power  to  nominate  a  Connnission  to  de^il  witli  the 
various  endowed  schools  in  the  Island.  The  Commission  was 
entrusted  with  the  direct  control  of  one  of  the  best  endowed 
schools,  the  Jamaica  Free  School,  and  was  empowered  in  the 
case  of  other  endowed  schools,  if  it  considered  the  trust  fmld^ 
were  being  improperly  applied,  to  remove  existing  bodies  of 
trustees  and  replace  them  oy  othei's,  to  prepare  and  put  in  force 
new  schemes  for  the  maniigement  of  the  schools,  and  as  a  last 
resort  to  Uikc  over  the  funds  of  any  endowment  and  apply  them, 
with  due  reservation  of  the  rights  of  existing  l)enehciaries  or 
classes  of  bencticiaries,  to  the  purpose  of  the  Jamaicai  Free  School, 
re-named  by  the  law  the  Jamaica  High  School.  Tliis  hist  extR'me 
step  has  never  been  Uiken,  but  the  Connnission  appointed,  under 
the  cliairmanship  at  first  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  J.  Lucie  Smith, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  now  Archbishop  ot 
the  West  Indies,  at  once  took  in  hand  the  remodelUng  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Jamaica  High  School,  removing  it  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  where,  with  its  oflFshoot,  University 
College,  it  is  now  doing  excellent  work ;  and  then  proceeded  to  dea" 
in  succession  with  the  various  endowed  schools  mentioned  ii 
Paragraph  2  of  this  sketch,  which  are  now,  midor  their  nev 
scheme  of  management,  giving  general  satisfaction. 

IJ .  In  the  yciir  1 880,  Jamaica  had  the  experience — fortmiately  ■ 
rare  one— of  a  severe  cyclone,  wliich  amongst  other  serious  resuh 
to  the  colony  threw  back  the  progress  of  education  several  yeanz 
at  least.  The  talling-oft*  in  average  attendance  at  the  inspectioin 
in  18H1  amounted  to  nciirly  20  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency  of  tl:^. 
schools  was  also  ibund  to  be  seriously  aftected,  mainly  in  coi^ 
sequence  of  the  greatly  increased  irregularity  of  attendance, 
took  three  yeiirs  for  the  attendance  and  six  for  the  efficient 
of  the  schools  to  reach  again  the  hiffh-water  mark  of  1880.  A_ 
pendix  B  will,  however,  snow  that  the  advance  from  1886  to  18^ 
was  phenomenally  rapid,  the  attendance  increashig  b\'  88*5  j^m 
cent,  and  the  number  of  first-class  schools  by  142*9  per  cent.  "^^ 
greater  part  of  the  increase  in  attendance  took  place  in  1893  a^m 
1894,  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  aoolition  of  fftft<== 

1892.     Since  1894  there  has  been  a  falling-ott'  of  10  per  cent 

average  attendance,  though  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  l^-  --i 
fairly  well  maintained.  The  consequent  reduction  in  the  avei  ^ 
size  of  the  schools  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  C^  ^ 
explained  below,  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  per  unit::> 
average  attendance.  In  xVppendix  C.  is  given  a  graphic  rcpi 
tation  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  average  attendance  in  Ja: 
and  its  several  parishes  fi-om  August,  1892,  to  March.  1897. 
will  be  seen  that  in  Kingston  alone  there  has  been  a  contini 
and  rapid  advance.  The  natural  reaction  from  the  enthusi 
for  education  coincident  with  the  abolition  of  fees,  and  s 
"^*^o*^s  such  as  droughts,  have  atiected  the  attendan 
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he  country  generally,  but  with  returning  prosperity  there  can  be 
lo  doubt  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  will  again 
aigely  increase. 

12.  Between  1880  and  1885  Pupil  Teachers'  Examinations  at  PupU-    ^ 
ocal  centres  were  established,  in  place  of  the  former  individual  ex-  EMrofnA- 
iminations  at  the  time  the  schools  were  inspected ;  a  regular  tions. 
ystem  of  aid  to  voluntary  denominational  training  colleges,  and 
►f  increased  aid  to  the  Mico  Charity,  was  introduced ;  an  annual 
examination  of  all  the  students  in  training  colleges,  at  which 
eachei's  also  might  be  examined  for  certificates,  was  established, 
)rinffing  the    training  colleges  for   the  first   time  into  direct 
elations  with  the  Education  Department ;  and  the  pupil  teachers' 
ixaminations  weretlurown  open  to  voluntary  candidates  on  payment 
»f  a  nominal  fee. 

18.  In  1885  a  Commission  was  appointed,  imder  the  chair-  Elementary 
nanship  of  the  Colonial  Secretiiry,  and  including  also  seven  Education 
•epresentatives  of  the  principal  religious  bodies,  two  heads  of  i^™^**^^' 
jrovernment  departments,  and  three  prominent  laymen  intereste<l 
n  education,  to  enquire  into  the  whole  system  of  elementary 
Kiucation  in  the  colony.  After  holding  34  meeting,  and 
aking  oral  and  written  evidence  from  persons  beUeved  to  be 
nterested  in  education  and  able  to  afford  valuable  information 
m  the  points  submitted  to  them,  it  reported  in  1886  in  favour 
►f  (1)  Grants  for  teachers'  residences;  (2)  Superannuation 
Uowances  to  teachei-s ;  (8)  Compulsory  attendance ;  (4)  Abolition 
f  fees :  (5)  The  imposition  of  special  taxation  for  educational 
mrposes;  (0)  The  esUiblishment  of  a  central  board  of  educiition, 
nd  (7)  of  lo(^il  boards.  In  an  ad  interim  report  presented  in 
leptember,  1885,  the  Commission  had  strt)iigly  recounnended  a 
till  further  increase  in  the  grants  to  training  colleges,  with  a 
icw  to  doubling  the  number  of  students  under  training  as  soon 
s  possible,  and  steps  to  that  end  were  innnediately  taken. 
'here  are  now  191  students  under  training,  as  against  78  in  1885. 
lie  Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  existing  system 
f  inspection  and  examination  was  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
forking  of  the  schools,  and  had  proved  eflective  in  promoting 
he  interests  of  education. 

14.  No  action  was  taken  on  *his  report  until  1892,  when  two  Educationa 
a,ws  were  passed  by  the  Legislative  Coimcil  giving  effect  to?|^®f^^^^^ 
ome  of  its  recommendations.  The  first  of  these  provided  for 
he  creation  of  a  central  board,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  head 
>f  the  Education  Department,  whose  functions  shoiUd  be  mainly 
dvisory,  but  without  whose  recommendations  no  new  schools 
hould  receive  aid,  nor  any  change  be  made  in  the  Code  of 
legulations.  .  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  imposition  of  an 
{ducation  tax,  for  the  payment  of  a  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  to  all 
^jhools  where  fe(?s  were  not  charged,  for  the  euiictment  by  the 
governor,  in  his  discretion,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
)f  compulsory  attendance  at  elementiuT  schools  in  such  towns 
)r  districts  as  he  might  designate,  for  the  estjiblishment  of  small 
scholarships  to  jussist  needy  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools 
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to  obtain  higher  education  in  secondary  schools,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  conscience  clause  similar  to  that  which  is  in 
use  in  England.  The  Code  then  in  force  was  to  remain  so  imtil 
altered  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board. 

The  Secondary  Ilducation  Law  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  secondary  scliools  in  any  importimt  centres  declared  b\'  the 
Governor  in  Privy  Coiuicil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
to  be  without  adequate  provision  for  secondar)'  education,  and 
for  the  gi'anting  of  scholai'ships  to  scliolai*s  in  such  schools  to 
enable  the  more  promising  of  tlicm  to  continue  their  education 
at  high  schools  or  colleges.  A  central  board  was  at  once 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  it  proceeded  to  revise  the 
Education  Code  and  to  perform  the  other  duties  laid  upon  it  by 
the  law.  The  first  Revised  Code  came  into  force  on  August  10, 
1893,  and  a  second,   the  existing  Code,  in  March,  1895.     The  - 

chief  object  aimed  at  in  the  first  revision  of  the  Code,  disregarding  "Z 

minor  points  of  detail  was  to  secure  that  however  small  a  school  -C: 

might  be,  so  long  as  it  was  really  necessiiry,  the  teacher  should 


11 


earn   enough   to   maintain  himself  respectably.     The    amount  ^-it 


im 


etuned  by  the  smallest  schools  was  raised  by  the  new  Code  from 
SOtolOO  per  cent.    Of  coursesuchasystemcoiddonlybemaintained  X:^€ 

if  no  small  school  were  allowed  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  -  ^'C 
Provision  was  also  m*ido  by  the  Revised  Code  for  building  CTants-  ^s^-^j 
for  teachers'  houses,  as  recommended  by  the  Conmiission  of  1885-  -  ^-^} 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  rej^ularly  every  quarter  ii»-  -t-tA 
accordance  with  the  law,  applications  for  223  new  schools  havc^  ^>'W'i 
been  considered,  of  which  148  were  declared  necessary  by  thc3  ^>-c:iii 
Board,  but  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  on  th^EXE^  .«rA< 
annual  grant  list  has  been  only  12,  owing  mainly  to  th<2E>-^.Jlie 
voluntary  closing  of  schools  found  not  to  be  needecL 

The  establishment  of  a  school  under  the  Secondary  EdiiOHtio:a^".jr<'j»ji 
Law,  at  Montego  Bay,  was  in  1895  recommended  by  the  Board  czr^n^      of 
Education  and  siinctioned  by  the  Governor  in  rrivy  Counc^^ri^i/. 
It  was  opened  in  September,  1896,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  ^n^zz^  Mth 
14  pupils. 

1 5.  An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  educational progrcz^z^  -esB 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1871  to  1891  and  in  the  twelve  y 
from  1884  to  I8(M)  by  the  Census  and  Marriage  SUitistics  gi^w 
at  the  fool  of  Appendix  B.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  t'^ 
could  read  and  write  in  every  hundred  of  the  population  in  Ifc^ 
was  twice  as   large  as  in  1871,  and  the  percentage  attends 
school  was  also  twice  as  large.     The  actual  numbers  had  incrcfi^. 
by  about  150  per  cent.     The  proportion  of  persons  signing 
marriage   register   with  a  written  signature  increasecT  betini^ 
1884  and   1896   by  nearly  30  per  cent.     These  facts  indL  ^ 
much  more  than  the  mere  capacity  to  sign  names ;  they  p"»c 
a  general  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  the  population. 

Educa-        16.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1897  a  resolution  was  ca 
189*^8    "^    favour  of  the    appointment   of  another  Education 

mission,  which  was  nominated  by  the  Governor  late 
the  year.  The  chairman  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  other  five  members   two   are   elected  members  ol 
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Legislative  Council  and  tlireo  ore  representatives  of  some  of  the 
religious  bodies  which  have  been  associated  with  so  much  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  past.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  and  deliberations  will  be  the  recommen- 
dation of  measures  which  will  ^adually  cause  the  children  to 
attend  school  in  greater  numoers  and  with  more  regularity, 
which  as  quickly  as  may  be  will  bring  suitable  hand  and  eye 
training  and  the  inculcation  of  elementary  agricultural  principles 
into  their  due  and  important  places  in  the  cun-iculum,  and 
which  ^vill  greatly  improve  our  system  generally.*  The  children 
are  thus  in  a  fair  way  to  have  these  subjects  brought  more 
clearly  to  their  notice,  and  they  will  be  shown,  in  the  oest  ways 
that  can  be  devised,  how  they  may  help  to  develop  useful 
industrial  pursuits  and  to  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Island. 

II.  The  System  (as  it  was  before  the  New  Code,  1900). 

1.  Elementary  education  in  Jamaica  is  conducted  entirely  by  Local 
local  managers,  the  vast  majority  being  ministei*s  of  the  various  Managew. 
religious  bodies.  Though  the  Board  of  Education  through  the 
Code,  and  the  Education  Department  in  administering  the  Code, 
have  done  their  best  to  secure  the  nomination  of  at  least  two 
co-managers  for  each  school,  it  is  still,  and  must  inevitably  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  rare  ex(ieption  for  any  school  to  have 
more  than  one  local  manager.  The  educated  and  influential 
people  in  the  country  are  almost  universally  too  busy  or  too 
indifterent  to  tiike  any  but  a  purely  nominal  part,  and  that  only 
in  a  very  few  instances,  in  the  management  of  schools.  As  a 
consequence,  when  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
res|>onsible  manager  of  a  school  to  nominate  colleagues,  the  only 
persons  he  can  find  to  present  are,  though  possibly  unexceptionable 
as  to  moral  character,  and  very  likely  not  lacking  in  shrewdness 
and  common  sense,  educationally  altogether  unfit  for  the 
position.  The  name  of  a  person  has  been  sent  up  for  approval 
as  a  manager  of  a  public  elementary  school  whose  mrwh  is 
affixed  to  his  declaration  of  willingness  to  serve.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  nearly  every  elementary  school  in  the  Island  there  is  one 
j)erson  and  one  only,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  management  of 
the  school  rests.  The  grants  made  l>y  Government  were 
originally  what  they  are  still  called,  grants  in  aid,  that  is,  they 
supplemented  other  sources  of  income  mainly  derived  from  the 
central  funds  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  but  for  some  time 
now  the  salaries  of  practically  all  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  school  appliances  have  been  met  entirely  from  the 
Government  grant.  The  managers  own  the  buildings  (even 
though  in  many  cases  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
erection  and  of  repairs,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Government),  and  they  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teacners  without  appeal. 

♦  For  Snmmary  of  the  Report  of  the  Commid8iou,  and  Extracts  from 
the  Evidence,  see  »Suppleinentary  Notes  to  this  lleport. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  some  half-dozen  schools,  there  is  no  local 
authority  which  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  elementary 
education,  and  even  in  these  the  powers  of  management  are 
practically  exercised  by  the  manager. 

2.  The  total  amount  expended  on  education  by  the  State 
(all  provided  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Island)  out  of  which 
all  the  salaries  of  the  tciichcrs,  very  nearly  all  the  cost  of  appliances, 
ajid  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  erection  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  are  met,  is  distributed  as  follows  (the  figin-es  are 
for  189(i):— 


IMrect  (iraiils  to  Elenieiitarv  Schools  and  Teachers 

Building  Grants -        .        . 

Cost  of  Central  Ollicc 

Salaries  and  Travelling  Allowances  of  8  hisj)ectors 
Cost  of  (rovernnient  Training;  College  for  Women— *K) 

Students      -        - 

Subventions  to  Training  Colleges  not  under  Uovernment 

Management 

Exi)enses  of  Board  of  Education 

Grant  to  Jamaica  High  School 

Scholarships  to  i)Upils  from  all  classes  of  schools    - 
Cost  of  Government  Secondary  School,  Montego  Bay    - 

Total-  -  - 


£ 
50,893 
1,320 
3,237 

2,600 

5,155 
221 

1,300 
925 
189 

67,640 


3.  Direct  (loveniment  gi^ants,  which  amount  at  present  to  about 
£52,000,  or  an  average  of  about  £50  to  each  school,  are  paid  solely 
on  n^sulis,  sul)ject  to  (conditions  laid  down  in  the  code  of  rc^ila- 
tions.  Th(3se  results  are  estimated,  and  the  (conditions  enforced, 
by  the  Kdu(*ation  1)(^partment  alone,  between  which  and  the 
muiuigei*s  there  is  no  intervi^iing  authority.  The  mode  of  estima- 
tino^  results  and  of  calculating  grants,  and  the  various  conditions 
imposed,  are  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Regulations.  This  Code, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Education  Laws  in  1892,  had  been  drawn 
up  and  from  time 'to  time  amended  by  the  Edue^ition  Depart- 
ment and  derived  its  validity  from  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1892  provided  for  the 
nomination  by  the  Governor  of  a  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
the  superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  is  ex  ajficio  Chairman,  and 
whose  functions  are  mainly  consultative  and  advisory.  Changes 
in  the  Code,  however,  can  only  be  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Board,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Coiuicil 
and  to  possible  disallowance  within  twelve  months  by  the 
Legislature.  There  is  a  special  provision  in  the  law  that  no 
school  shall  receive  aid  from  Government  until  the  Board  has 
declared  it  necessary,  and  the  law  further  charges  the  Board 
with  the  duty  of  "  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  super- 
fluous schools,  of  amalgamating  or  reorganising  existing  schools 
and  opening  new  schools  where  needed,  for  the  management 
of  which  latter  it  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  it  shall 
think  fit." 
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4.  For  about  twenty  years  previous  to  1897,  £1,500  was  annually 
voted  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  grants  for  the  erection 
or  repair  of  school  buildings.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Council  held  in  1897,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  falling- 
ofl'in  the  revenue,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  £500,  or  a  little  more 
than  108.  for  each  school  on  the  Annual  Grant  List.  For  many  years 
the  grants  were  made  as  free  gifts  in  aid  of  local  eftbrts  which 
were  expected  to  provide  at  least  half  of  the  total  amount  spent, 
and  practically  no  conditions  were  insisted  upon.  The  present 
regulations  which  have  remained  substantially  unalterea  since 
1887,  require  the  signing  of  a  guarantee  that  the  work  to  be  aided 
shall  be  completed  m  two  years,  that  the  site  shall  be  central  and 
suitable,  and  that  the  building  erected  or  repaired  shall  be  such 
as  is  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  piu'poscs  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  twelve 
years,  after  which  the  Government  retains  no  lien  of  any  kind 
uj>on  it.  No  grant  can  bo  made  unless  at  least  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  U)  be  expended  be  raised  locally ;  and  unless  the 
work  is  imdertaken  by  a  responsible  central  body  of  trustees, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Diocesan  Financial  Board  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  grants  are  paid  in  small  installments  as  the  work 
progresses. 

5.  School  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Law  ot  1892,  wliich  sub- 
stituted a  compulsory  tax  on  houses,  realising  about  50  }>er  cent, 
more  than  hacl  previously  been  voluntarily  paid  by  the  parents  of 
a  small   proportion   of  the  children.     There  are  practically  no 
volimtary  subscribers  to  school  funds,  but  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  erection    and  repair  of  the  school  buildings  used  for 
school  purposes  (whether (a) churches  or  chapels  used  as  schools; 
(b)  school-nouses  used  occasionally  or  habitually  as  churches  or 
chapels ;    (c)  dwellings  of  teacliers  who  are  also  catechists  or  lay 
preachers ;  {d)  buildings  used  only  as  schools,  or  {e)  dwellings  for 
teachers  who  do  not  perform  any  work  of  a  catechetical  character), 
forming  an  appreciable  part  of  the   tot^d   cost  of  elementary 
education,  is  still  either  borne  by  the  central  funds  of  the  different 
churches,  or    collected  locally  by  ministers  of   religion    fix)m 
tnembers  of  their  congregations  and  others. 

The  feet  that  many  teachers  are  also  catechists  or  lay  preachers 
Undoubtedly  tends  to  attract  a  higher  class  of  men  into  the 
teaching  profession,  both  from  the  addition  they  thus  obtain  to 
their  salaries  and  from  the  hope  of  promotion  to  the  ministry  of 
the  different  churches,  which  is  in  many  cases  recruited  from  the 
l>est  of  the  teachers,  whilst  the  religious  bodies  of  course  benefit 
greatly  by  having  a  living  income  secured  to  their  catechists 
mdependwitly  of  anything  they  may  get  from  Church  funds. 
The  drawbacks  to  a  system  under  which  teachei*s  are  often 
practically  compelled  to  oe  catechists  or  lay  preachers  are  obvious, 
cuid  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  In  the  absence  of  returns  or 
published  information,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fidl  return  of 
the  financial  help  that  has  been  given  to  education  by  the 
r^eUgious  bodies,   out  I  have    ascertained    that    about  £8,000 


I  n\ie^^r  on  buildings  and  stipends  of  catechists  during  1896, 

Follows  : — 
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Total,  exclarive  of  Church  of  England,  £0,210. 


With  rcfennice  to  tlie  thinl  mid  fouith  items  in  the  above  lif-r-. 
1  may  iiuiitc  tVoni  a  ietter  fiimi  ono  of  my  informants.  "A  grant 
is  niado  to  oadi  of  our  w^hools,  used  in  soiiie  instances  to  siipple- 
meiit  salnry,  in  others  to  jwiy  house  rent,  in  ottwrs  to  pwridc 
nppliaineK,  in  othei-s  to  aid  in  liuilding  tcarhcrs' cottages,  but  the 
iimjorilv  of  our  tuadiers  do  sonn;  cate<i!ieti<?td  work,  and  when 
thf  alloivani'c  is  iiia<l>' to  tlieiti  It  is  ri.'f,fmled  as  u  ron-sidcratimi 
for  that  s(uvife,  ihoiigli  lliei^relii'ally  MUeh  .serviee  is  free  and 
vohmtary." 

C.  The  estimated  [x>piilation  of  Jamaica  on  the  31st  March,  1897, 
was  fiit4,H(i;).  The  nunibLV  of  t-liildren  on  the  registers  of  the 
n:i2  piihhc  ekiiientary  seli.H>ls  in  the  year  1890-7  wiis  98.55!). 
or  142  [K'r  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  number  in  average 
atttiidanci!  .58,411,  or  84  per  eeiit.  of  the  population.  The  per-  .  . 
i-ciita^'c  of  children  on  tlie  registers  in  average  attendance  is 
5961  iKT  <ent.  It  has  thictiififcd  ill  the  past  thirty  years  between 
54  and  CG,  and  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  percentage  in 
the  otiier  AVest  India  Islands.     The  irregularity  of  attentSmce  « 

which  these  figures  show,  seriously  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  e 
schools,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  compulsory  "V, 
attendance  will  completely  (iiro  it. 

7,  The  Elementary  Education  Law  of  1892  gave  power  to  the  ^». 
Governor  to  make,  ou  the  recoiiunendatioQ  of  the  Board  of  "^^z 
Education,  regulations  for  I  he  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  ,«:a:j 
any  specified  towns  or  districts  of  all  children  between  the  ages^s^3 
of 'seven  and  thirteen.  For  various  reasons  these  powers  haT^»^^i» 
not  yet  been  exercised  in  any  town  or  district,  though  recom-  ^r:^ 
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mendations  to   that   eft'ect  have  been   made   by  the   Board  of 

Education.     That  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle  having 

been  conceded,  as  it  was  by  the  Law  of  1892,  compulsion  might  be 

put  in  force  in  selected  districts,  seem?  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 

that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  elementary  schools 

in  Jamaica  is  now,  as  stated  above,  8*47  per  cent,  of  the  population, 

whilst  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  compulsion  in  1871, 

it  was  6*31 ;  in  1876,  when  the  obligation  was  made  universal, 

though  the  means  of  enforcing  it  were  not,  it  w^as  806  ;  and  in 

1881,  when  it  was  both  made  universal  and  universally  enforced, 

it  was  10*99.     Other  circumstances,  however,  have  to  be  taken 

into  consideration,  such  as  the  supply  of  (competent  teachers,  and 

the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools;  the  probable 

financial  results  of  the  establishment  of  compulsion — a  lar  more 

serious  question  for  a  colony  like  Jamaica,  with  two-thirds  of 

its  children  illegitimate,  and  especially  so  just  now,  than  in  a 

country  like  England — and  the  available  accommodation.     With 

regard  to  the  last-named  point,  it  may  be  observed  that  many 

scnools  are  held  in  churches  or  chapels,  to  the  use  of  which  for 

school  purposes  the  Government  has  no  claim,  and  that  while  in 

such    cases   there  would    be  apparently  an   excess    of   school 

«i,ccommodation  reckoned  by  floor  space,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 

a^viiilable  school  places  might  therefore  appear  to  be  equal  to  any- 

t^liiiig  likely  to  be  required  for  some  years,  yet  owing  to   tte 

irrej^durity  of  the  distribution,  and  the  unsuitableness  of  a  good 

cieal  of  the  space  nominally  available  for  school  purposes,  there 

Tvould  be   a  great  local   deficiency   of  school  places   in   many 

ciistricts.     Cubic  space  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 

364,  tropical  climate,  where  doors  and  windows  are  kept  constantly 

iwide  open. 

8.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  limits  of  age  laid 
<3own  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  if  and  when  the 
i-e^ulations  for  such  attendance  are  put  into  force,  are  seven  and 
thirteen.  At  present  the  limits  of  age  between  which  children 
axe  allowed  to  attend  pubUc  elementary  schools  are  five  and 
fourteen,  except  when  special  provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  infants,  in  whicn  case  three  is  the  lower  limit,  and 
in  certain  other  exceptional  cases.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Tables 
in  Appendix  D  that  83  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  inclusive,  8  per  cent,  are  thirteen 
years  of  age,  6  per  cent,  are  five,  3  per  cent,  (admitted  for 
the  most  part  under  temporary  exceptional  regulations)  are 
fourteen,  and  only  about  1  per  cent,  are  under  five  and  over 
fourteen.  That  three-fifths  of  the  children  are  below  the  second 
standard  is  a  fact  that  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  not 
W^ithout  a  parallel  in  colonies  which  have  a  longer  educational 
liistory  than  Jamaica,  and  in  which  much  larger  sums  propor- 
tionately have  been  spent  on  elementary  schools.  In  the  absence 
of  compulsory  re^ilations,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  considered  • 
t^ltogetner  surprismg. 

9.  Private  elementary  schools  are  practically  non-existent  Private  a 
except  in  Kingston,  where  there  are  a  few,  of  which  little  is  |!u®°f*^ 
"jMractically  known,  except  that  they  are -for  the  most  part  select      ^"' 
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and  inefficient.  Private  secondary  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
Kingston  and  in  the  large  towns,  but  as  they  are  not  in  any  wav 
assisted  by  the  Government,  information  about  them  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  That  the  education  given  in  them  is  improving  seems 
to  1)0  shown  by  the  increasing  number  that  senu  up  scholars 
who  pass  the  Canibridgo  Lo<%al  Kxaniinations.  Of  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  Island,  of  whicili  a  ju^ood  d(.*al  has  already  l>een 
said  in  the  Historical  Sketch,  on<\  the  Jamaica  High  School,  is 
largely  assisted  from   Government  funds,  and  would  take  a  high 

Elace  amongst  institutions  of  the  same  class  anywhere;  two 
oarding  schools  for  boys  and  mrls  respectively ,  supported  out 
of  one  endowment  and  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
coolest,  districts  in  Jamaicji,  arc  thoroughly  efficient  and  well 
conducti'd :  and  tivr  dav  schools  in  various  towns  of  the  Ishmd 
supply  satisfactorily  the  higher  educational  needs  of  those 
towns.  Ther(>  an^  two  successful  residential  liigh  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  well-managed  and  mamtained  by  the 
Wesleyan  ilethodist  Society,  without  any  aid  from  endo>vnieiit.s 
or  public  funds.  One  day  school  of  about  the  same  standing  as 
the  five  endowed  day  schools  have  been  founded  under  the 
Secondary  Education  Law  of  1892.  It  is  unendowed,  sustained 
by  Government  grant  and  fees  alone,  and  managed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  are  at  lea^st  two  goo<l  unassisted 
private  high  schools  for  boys  in  Kingston,  and  several  pprls' 
schools  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  mainly  for  day  scholars, 
riniversity  College,  founded  in  1888  and  attacned  to  the  Jamaica 
High  School,  is  the  only  educational  institution  of  collegiate 
standing  in  the  Island.  It  is  largely  supported  by  Government 
and  has  accommodation  for  twelve  students.  Four  of  its  students 
have  taken  the  London  t^niversity  B.A.  degree  and  one  the  M.A. 
without  leaving  the  Island ;  but  many  high  school  and  college 
students,  with  the  assistance  of  Government  scholarships,  com- 
plete their  course  and  take  their  degi-ees  in  England. 

10.  I  may  here  refer  to  the  system  of  Government  scholarships, 
whereby  in  Jamaica  promising  bovs  and  girls,  even  the  poorest, 
may  be  assisted  throughout  their  wliole  school  career,  anclif  they 

grove  their  fitness  for  higher  education,  a  university  career  also. 
cholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools  are  awaraed  armually 
imder  Law  81  of  1892,  on  the  results  of  the  first  year  pupd 
teachers'  examination,  to  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Scholarships  of  gradually  increasing  value  are  awarded  upon  the 
results  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  to  scholars  at  the 
secondary  schools,  culminating  in  the  Jamaica  scholarship  of 
200i.  a  year  for  thvoo  years  tenable  at  any  EngUsh  university. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  no  boy  or  girl  of  conspicuous  ability 
need  spend  anything  on  tuition,  or  in  the  higher  part  of  an 
educational  course  even  for  maintenance,  from  the  first  rudiments 
up  to  the  instruction  necessary  to  gain  a  university  degree.* 
ninietra-  n  The  administrative  statt*  of  the  Education  Department 
consists  of  a  superintending  inspector,  an  examiner,  and  five 
dorks   on   the  permanent    establishment,    besides  one   or   two 

*  For  the  revised  arrangements,  by  whicli  the  number  of  scholarships 
has»  been  greatly  reduced,  see  Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Repwt, 
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additional   clerks   omployod   as   rcquirod.     The  Snporin 

Inspector  of  Schools  is  also  a  member  of  the  Legislative  ( 

Inspector  of  Industrial   Schools,   Chairman    of    the    B 

Education,  and  of  three   other  Boards,  Vice-Chairman 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mico  Training  College,  a  memlx 

(Endowed)  Schools  C^onnnission,  of  the  Board  of  ALanage] 

the  Governnient  Training  College   lor  Women,  and  of  Us 

Boards.     Besides     carrying    on    a    hirge    corrrspoiideno 

manager's  and  others,  ttie  ( 'entral  Office  administers  the  v 

the  Education  Vote,  including  the  payment  of  the  annual 

to   schools  in    advance   in  monthly  instalments,    tabula 

results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  teachers,  pupil  t 

:ii\i\  voluntmy  candidates,  prepares   the  statistical  tables 

departmental  reports,  keeps  the  register  of  teachers,  prepa 

issues   the  educational  bulletin  {^ee  below,  Paragraph  1 

exercises  a  general  control  over  the  inspection  of  schools  i 

Avorkin<(  of  the  whole  system. 

12.  A  staff  of  eight  insi>ectors  is  employed  to  examine  the 
^and  determine  the  grant  earned.  Six  of  these  are  gi'adi 
lEiiglish  universities.  Tlie  qualifications  of  those  now  appoii 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  English  inspectors,  whilst  tl 
iiiencing  salary  is  slightly  more  than  a  thn*d,  and  the  ma 
ssalary  rather  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  an  English  ini 
-lilach  has  about  120  schools  on  his  list,  some  of  them  tw 
t:hirty  miles  from  the  nearest  public  lodging  house  of  any  ki 
:Mnany  onl}'  accessible  on  horseoack.  Besides  the  work  of  ins 
-cind  examination  of  elementary  schools,  which  can  practice 
\>e  carried  on  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  inspecto 
"■nany  special  enquiries  to  undertake,  involving  often  long 

journeys,  and  they  are  also,  for  about  three  months,  contu 

^jniployed  in  presiding  over  examinations,  and  in  setti 

xnarking  examination   papers.       At   the   examination   o 

teachers  and  volunteer  candidates  in  November,  1897,  the 

3,752  candidates,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  wh 

students    at    training    colleges   and    seventeen    teacher 

examined  in  the  following  month,  th(>  examination  lasting 

clays.     The  inspectors  nave  also  to  conduct  investigatic 

charges  against  teachers  of  serious  professional  miscon 

jn^ve  moral  delinquency. 

In  Jamaica,  appointments  of  inspectors,  like  those  o 
civil  servants  in  tne  Island,  are  made  by  the  Governor, 
to  confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloni 
the  eight  Inspectors  at  present  on  the  staft'  two  bel 
Jamaica  families,  foiu*  had  been  domiciled  here  for  seven 
previous  to  their  appointment,  one  had  just  taken  up  his  re 
iere  when  appointed,  and  one  was  transferred  by  the  Se 
^f  State  from  another  appointment  in  the  British  West  h 

13.  A  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  Department,  as  occasior 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  information  to  managers  and  t 
on  subjects  of  general   interest   and  importance,  such 
interpretation  placed  by  the  Department  on  particular  j 
of  the  Code,  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  B< 
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Education,  and  notes  (written  by  the  Inspectors)  on  the  pupil 
teachers  and  training  college  examinations.  Changes  in  tne 
register  of  teachers  are  also  included.  The  numbers  issued 
between  December,  1896,  and  December,  1897,  contain  the  names  of 
33  teachers  struck  olf  the  register  for  serious  professional  miscon- 
duct or  in  consequence  of  charges  of  immorality  either  admitted  or 
found  to  be  true  after  a  full  enciuiry.  A  correct  estimate  of  the 
state  of  education  c^mnot  bo  maut^  witliout  this  brief  reference  to 
a  deplorable  fact,  nor  should  it  bo  overlooked  that  changes  of 
teachers  are  very  frequent  and  that,  for  this  reason  alone,  the 
efficiency  of  many  schools  is  often  seriously  impaired. 

14.  Tlie  subje(!ts  in  which  schools  are  examined,  and  for  which 
marks  or  gi*ants  are  given,  are  the  following : — 


Marks. 


C'liief  Subjects : 

Roa<ling  and  Recitation 

Writing  (including  Dictation  and  Coniix)sition) 
Arithmetic  (on  slate  and  paper,  and  mental)    - 

Obligatory  Subject : 

Elementary  Science,  having  Special  reference  tu  the 
Princi))les  of  Agriculture  and  Handici-aftn. 

Secondary  Subjects  : 

Scripture  (including  the  Teaching  of  MoraN)  - 

Organization  and  Disci j)line 

GeoKjaphy  and  History 

Knelish 


Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing    .... 
Singing 

Si>ecial  Subjects : 
Higher  Drawing. 
Needlework. 

The  Practical  Teaching  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Handicrafts. 

In  Infant  Schools. 
Chief  Subjects  : 

Reading  and  Recitation  (including  English)  - 
Writing  (including  Dictation  and  Oom})osition) 
Arithmetic  (on  slate  and  paper,  and  mental)    -        -  I 

Secondary  Subjects :  ' 

Organization  and  Discipline : 

Scripture  (including  the  Teaching  of  Morals)  -        -  I 
Singing    -        -        -        -  .        .        -        .  ; 

Geography  and  History   -  .        .        .        .  j 

Elementary  Facts  of  Plant  Life,  General  Know-  ; 
ledge,  and  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing.  ' 


15^ 
15J 


C 


6i 

6 

O 

5 
5 


)33 


45 


15 
6 
6 
6 
6 


I 


The  above  tables  must  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  as  a 
thorough  revision  of  tlie  Code  is  in  contemplation. 

Standards  of  classification  in  these  subjects  are  supplied  to  all 
the  schools,  and  all  the  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list  are 
re<ruired  to  be  classified  according  to  the^e  standards. 

The  marks  given  at  inspection  are  according  to  th^  following 
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scale,  viz.: — Little,  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks 
attainable;  moderate,  one-third ;  fair, one-half;  good,  two-thirds ; 
very  good,  five-sixths ;  and  excellent,  the  total  maximum 
number  of  marks  attainable.  This  latter  mark  is  only  given 
when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
proficiency  that  could  be  expected  under  the  oest  teaching. 
Marks  intermediate  between  these  are  also  given.  Individual 
examination  for  passes  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  Jamaica 
school  system.  A  school  is  marked  on  its  general  results,  not 
on  individual  piisses.  This  is  of  course  a  much  more  elastic 
system  than  that  in  which  eiich  individual  is  examined  and 
marked  separately,  and  gives  more  freedom  to  the  Inspector ;  but 
it  also  calls  for  much  more  care  in  the  marking.  In  this 
feature  of  our  system  we  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  the 
English  Code;  whilst  in  another,  the  substitution  of  special 
visits  for  a  regular  inspection,  we  are  tentatively  and  in  a  few 
instances  following  it. 

15.  The  schools  are  ranked  in  three  classes  according  to  the 

number  of  marks  that  mav  be  awarded  to  them  at  the  annual 

inspections,  when  the  results  achieved  during  the  year  are  measured 

bv  the  scale  mentioned  above,  thus : — A  first  class  must  obtain  56 

marks,  and  10  marks  in  each  of  the  chief  subjects,  or  two-thirds  of 

tlie  total  obtiiinable ;  a  second  class,  42  marks  and  7  marks  in  eiich 

of  the  chief  subjects ;  a  third  cbiss,  80  marks  and  5  marks  in  eiich 

of  the  chief  subjects.     Grants  are  made  by  the  Government,  based 

on  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  school,  and  to  some 

extent  also   on   the   average   attendance.     In   schools  with   an 

*iverage  attendance  of  80  or  over,  a  grant  is  given  of  one  poimd 

j>er  mark  for  the  principal  teacher  with  possible  additions  for  the 

^.eaching  of  Drawing,  Agriculture  and  Handicrafts,  and  for  train- 

zSng*  pupil  teachers,  and  is.  to  6«f.  per  unit  for  any  excess  in  the 

average  attendance  above  80.     In  addition  to  this,  grants  are  made 

depending  on  the  average  attendance,  for  the  payment  of  such 

^QEassistant  teachers  as  the  school  may  require,  and  a  grant,  fixed  for 

'^he  present  at  M.  per  imit  of  average  attendance,  is  made  for 

^school  appliances.     A  registered  teacher  engaged  as  an  assistant 

^.n  a  school  with  over  150  in  average  attendance,  gets  £25  a  year 

md  ^.  per  mark,  or  about  £40  in  the  case  of  a  good  first  class  school. 

every  school  with  60  or  more  in  total  average  attendance  and 

,  separate  infant  department,  an  additional  woman  teacher,  who 

[ives  her  whole  time  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  besides 

%>eaching  the  sewing,  earns  for  the  school  a  grant  of  £12  a  year 


d  28.  per  mark  per  annum,  or  in  general  about  £17  or  £18, 

tne  sewing  grant  of  8>*.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  at 

e  sewing  class.     Schools  with  less  than  80  in  average  attendancjc 


ides 


for  their  principal  teacher  grants  whicjh  can  in  no  c^ise  be  less 
Iian  15*.  a  mark,  and  which  rise  gnidually  from  that  amount  for 
»i  average  of  20  by  an  addition  of  hi.  per  mark  for  every  unit  of 

sBfc.'veTage  attendance  above  20  to  the  full  20.s.  per  mark  when  the 

average  is  80. 

IC  Though  the  secondary  subjects  of  the  list  in  Paragraph  18 
^^"^   not  strictly  compidsory,  yet  thev  are  practically  always  taught, 

4298.  ^I'X 
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although  toaclR»i*s  have  l>etm  infomitHl  by  the  Depaitnieiit  that 
thcjy  may  often  j^et  hotter  marks  and  grant*  hy  uniitting  one  or 
more  of  them.  Trominenet^  is  j^iven  to  elementary  geometrical 
drawing  Ixxrausi?  ni'  the  ntter  ineajMieity  of  the  Jamaica  [jopida- 
tion  at  present,  not  excepting  (^irpent<jrs  an<l  niacins,  to  recognise 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  et<\  The  present  very  low  requirements 
will  be  raised  as  soon  as  this  ciin  ne  done  with  any  prosjniet  of 
better  results. 


T   .    ■• 


'1 


1 7.  Singing  is  taught  in  every  sithool  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  eurriculum.  For  dniwing  of  a  little  higher  eharucter  tliai^ 
the  compubiory  mininumi  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  square, 
hexagon,  and  equilateral  triangle  and  the  use  of  oompasses»a  mrant. 
of  Ifi.  or  2'*.  is  made  for  evc»ry  s<;holar  efficiently  taught.  Ver\' 
few  schools  have  as  yet  applie<l  for  or  received  tliiss{)ecial  grant. 

(/ookery  has  not  yet  Ixxjn  taught  at  all. 

Domestic  E(3onomy  is  included  under  Elementary  S<^ience,  and 
embnu^es  elementary  Hygiene  and  Dietetics.  A  regular  systeiu 
of  physical  drill  is  strongly  reconmiended  in  the  Code,  and  in  a 
few  instances  successfuUv  <3arried  out. 

18.  A  fixed  gnuit  of  8«.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  is  given 
for  sewing.  The  grant  is  large  compared  with  the  amount  that 
other  subjects  gain  for  the  school,  yet  considering  that  the 
majority  of  schools  have  lass  tlian  thirty  girls  learning  sewing  it 
is  ditticidt  to  see  how  it  could  be  lowereil.  The  tea(*hing  of  this 
subjcH-t  is  i)erhaps  less  siitisfactory  than  that  of  any  other.  The 
smaller  scihools  have  sometimes  to  l)e  satisfied  with  a  sewing 
mistress  who  can  neither  i-eiid  nor  write.  To  entourage  good 
work  a  l)onus  of  £1.  £2  or  t!8  is  given  in  all  ctkses  of  specially 
good  results,  but  this  is  earned  by  few  schools.  Schools  with  an 
avenige  attendan(!e  of  over  sixty  may,  however,  employ  an  addi- 
tional woman  teii<*h(T,  who  is  (jmployed  in  the  general  instruction 
of  the  s(tholars  and  in  tciiching  needlework,  and  who  is  better 
educated  and  mort?  intelligent  tnan  the  average  sewing  mistress. 

11).  Allusion  has  l)een  made  to  the  fact  that  special  grants  are 
given  for  Jigricuhund  teac^hing.  This  subject  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Boanl  of  Education  from  it*  first  appointment, 
and  arningements  have  Ikh'Ii  now  miule  hi  considemble  det^ul  for 
its  (Muouragcment.  Two  classes  c)f  schools  receive  grant<s  of  this 
kind.  The  first  class.  A.  receives  grants  of  from  £1  to  £3  for  each 
school  fr>r  work  whi(»h  should  in  strictness  form  and  will  proliablv 
form  at  no  distant  date  part  of  the  regular  curriculum, 'and  lie 
compulsor\ .  It  cnmsists  of  the  c^refiil  illustration  by  experi- 
ments of  tbc  theoretical  teaching  included  in  the  regular  syllabus, 
by  means  of  a  very  siil^Il  plot  Of  land,  or  earth  in  flower  pots, 
boxes  or  barrels.  The  schools  in  class  B,  which  receive  grants 
of  from  £5  to  £10,  arc  required  to  have  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  practical"  instruction.  ^ 
which  must  I'C  n\'  an  iA\Kau\r  character,  and  must  occupv  four  t 
hours  per  week,  is  u(;t  alIos\cd  to  encroach  on  the  regular  6chcoLr.i:> -cdoJ 
hours.  One  of  the  regulations  is  that  no  credit  will  be  given  inr-.*-^  in 
this  class  **  for  ordinary  cultivation  on  the  unscientific  methodsr^JExxis 
too  usually  practiced  in  the  Island,  but  only  for  cultivation  olk'c:>  on 
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improved  and  scientitic  ineth(Kls,"  which  may  form  an  object 
lesson  to  the  neighbourhooil,  especially  when  economic  plants 
are  grown  which  are  not  jjenerally  Known  in  the  district.  Several 
grants  have  been  awardea  to  schools  in  both  classes.  The  ivquire- 
ments  of  class  A  are  on  the  Siime  lines  as  the  system  now  laid 
down  for  the  rural  primary  schools  in  France ;  those  of  class  B 
have  some  of  the  arawbacks  that  have  made  similar  schemes 
inoperative  in  fonner  years,  both  in  Jamaica  and  elsew^here. 
This  practical  work,  which  is  for  obvious  re*isons  viewed  more 
favourably  perhaps  b^'  the  teaehers  than  by  the  scholars  and 
their  parents,  may,  it  it  does  no  more,  widen  the  views  of  the 
peasant  population  as  to  the  dienity  of  daily  work  of  body  as 
well  as  of  mind,  and  after  a  while  it  may  give  place  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  training  for  children  })reviously  spoken  of. 

20.  For  some  years   past   the  Board  of  Educiition  and   the  Manual 
Department  have  been  endeavouring  to  take  some  eftectual  st-eps  framing, 
towards  introducing  manual   trainmg  into   the  schools.     The 

great  difficulty  in  the  way  has  been  the  necessity  of  bringing 
out  teachers  from  Englancl  or  the  United  States.  The  (Jovem- 
ment  have  secured  a  suitable  site  in  Kingston  for  a  large  dav 
school,  with  separate  departments  for  infants,  boys,  and  girls 
respectively,  now  called  the  "  Board  School,"  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  tne  training  of  hand  and  eye  the  main  features  in 
all  branches.  The  Board  has  succeeded,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, in  securing  an  experienced  English  teacher,  who  has  been 
through  a  thorough  training  in  manual  work;  the  practical 
instruction  in  the  Boanl  School,  open  to  qualified  scholars  from 
any  elementary  school  in  Kingston,  was  commenced  in  January, 
1898.  It  is  proposed  to  give  students  in  the  training  colleges,  . 
and  teachers,  the  opr)ortunity  of  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  this  instniction,  ana  of  familiarLsmg  themselves  with  the 
methods  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  gmdual  spread  of  hand 
and  eye  training  in  the  schools  generally.  The  Board  has  also 
secured  a  trained  Kindergarten  mistress  for  the  infant  school, 
and  it  is  intended  that  cookery  shall  be  Uuight  in  the  girls'" 
school.  When  this  school  is  successfully  at  work  in  all  its 
branches,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  extend  its  methods  to 
other  schools. 

21.  Religious  instruction  has  been  included  in  the  Code  on  KeligiouB 
prec^isely   the  same   fooling  as  other   subjects,  ever  since  the  instruction 
commencement  of  the  present  system  in  1867.     For  twenty-five 

years,  what  was  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  was  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  as  "  the  leading  facts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  especially  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  famiUarly 
known."  No  religions  or  sectarian  difficulties  have  ever  arisen 
in  Jamaica  schools.  There  is  a  conscience  clause,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  invoked.  The  Department  has 
never  Ix^n  officially  notifaed  that  any  distinctive  sectarian 
teaching  was  given  in  the  schools,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  child  being  vdthdrawn  from  any  such  teaching. 
Teaching  of  a  denominational  character  may  be  given  in  some 
ISM.  *2LT't 
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scliools  at  specilied  hours,  in  accordance  with   the  Conscience  \ 

Clause,  but  it  is  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department.  ^ 

The  present  requirements  under  the  head  of  religious 
instruction  are  verj'  much  the  same  as  for  the  twenty-five  years 
referred  to,  with  the  addition  of  prescribed  passages  of  the  Bible 
to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  lessons  to  be  given  on  morals. 

22.  Throughout  Jamaica,  and,  I  believe,  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies  generally,  no  elementary  school  in  the 
country  is  held  regularly  for  more  than  four  days  in  a  week. 
Repeated  endeavours  have  been  made  to  introduce  Friday  school, 
but,  except  in  the  towns,  altogether  without  success.     Friday 

school  in  the  towns  is  now  compulsory  for  half  the  day  at  least,  ,^ 

but  the  attendance  is  generally  far  below  that  for  the  other  four  — ^ 

days.     The  opinion  is  neld  by  some  that  the  freedom  from  school- 
work  on   Fridays    and    Saturdays  gives  the  children  of    the 
peasantry  their  only  opportunity  of  keeping  up  their  femiliarity 
with  the  practical  manual  work  by  which  they  will  have  to  live; 
but  those  parents  who  do  give  their  children  of  school  age  such 
work  to  do,  do  so  in  the  early  mornings  of  school  days,  and  there 
C4m  be  little  doubt  that  very  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  school 
(children,  are   sini[)ly   idle   for   the  greater  part  of  Friday  and 
Satunlay.     In  cfnisemiencte  of  this  custom  of   making  Friday»rr:s  ^^. 
and   Saturdays  whole  holidays,  the  possible  number  of  Rt^hfwW"  ^  : 
sessions  in  the  year  (morning  and  afternoon)  is  of  course  consider — 
ably  reduced.     The  minimum  required  by  the  Code  to  entitle 
school  to  full  annual  grant  is  336,  or  42  school  weeks  of  eieht" 
sessions  each,  in  the  countrj',  and  360,  or  40  school  weeks  of  nmm 
sessions  each,  in  the  towns. 

23.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  local  managers  withou 
reference  to  the  Department,  and  nearly  always  on  the  conditioir- 
that  they  receive  the;  whole  of  the  grant  (except  such  part  of  it  it 
as  is  otherwise  specially  appropriated  oy  the  Code).     The  engage 
ment  is  frequently  verl)al,  in  spite  of  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Code  and  the  Department  that  it  should  invariably  be  i^ 
writing,  and  th(»  exception  in  the  parenthesis  is  seldom  mac^: 
explicitly.     In   consequence,  disputes    between   managers    aizr 
teachers   are   not   imcommon.     Under    the    present   Code   tl  ' 
j)ortioii   of  tlu^   grant  available   for   the   remuneration   of   tl 
principal    tearlKT   varies  from    £22    lOa.   in   the   smallest  ai 
Tworest  schools  un   to    €120   in   the  largest  and  best.     In  tl 
largest  school  of  all  the  j)ortion  of  the  grant  which  goes  to  tl 
})rincipal  twicher  must  b<»  much  larger,  but  this  is  alt<.)gether  i 
exceptional  c^ise.     Assistant  t(»achcrs  get   from  £^^5  to  £40,  ai 
additional  women  tea(*h<Ts  from  £1(>  to  £20,  bedsides  the  sewi" 
grant,  which  may  be  from  £5  to  £12.     Tminin^  college  studei 
who   have   completed    three  years  at  a   training  college,  a 
suc(;essful   teac^lnn-s   who  pass'  the   third  year   training  colli 
examination,  receive  certificates  which  entitle  them  to  persoi 
piiyments  of  £5,  £10  or  £15  for  every  year  during  the  whole 
which  they  have  been  teaching  in  a  public  elementary  sdw 
accordmg  to  the  class  of  the  school.     These  payments  ai 
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tddition  to  the  amounts  already  mentioned.  Since  the  passage 
)f  the  Law  of  1892  registration  has  been  compulsory,  and  no 
inreristered  teacher  can  now  be  employed  except  temj)orarily. 
Teachers  who  were  at  work  when  the  CJode  was  rensed  in  1893 
ire  admitted  to  the  register  on  easy  terms,  but  no  new  teacher 
jan  now  be  registered  \vithout  passmg  an  examination  which  is 
leld  annually.  Of  the  teachers  on  the  register  at  present,  815 
ire  men  and  125  women.  In  addition  to  triese  there  are  about 
100  additional  women  teachers  who  are  not  required  to  be  on 
ihe  roister.  394  teachers  have  passed  the  certificate  examination, 
)f  whom  241  have  already  tausnt  for  the  prescribed  probationary 
period  and  received  their  certificate. 

24.  Every    school    whose    teacher,  besides   being   registered,  l|>ipil 
has  done  successful  work  or  can  show  other  proof  of  efficiency,    ^^  *"** 
may  have  one  or  more  pupil   teachers  not  exceeding  in  all 
(1)  one  for  every  forty  scholars  in  average  attendance,   or  (2) 
two    for    a    principal    teacher    and    one    for    each    registei^ed 
assistant. 

There  is  no  entrance  examination  for  pupil  teachers  before 
engagement,  but  they  must  be  certified  to  possess  good  health 
ana  cliaracter  and  aptitude  to  teach,  to  be  at  least  13  years  of 
age,  and  to  have  reached  the  fifth  standard  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  at  least  six  months  before  engagement.  The 
usual  term  of  engagement  is  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  if  a  pupil  teacher  has  passed  the  examination  corre- 
spondiing  to  that  year,  he  or  she  receives  a  payment  of  £4  for 
tne  first  year,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £0  each  for  the  third 
and  fourth. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  receives  for  the  training  of  the  pupil 
teacher  during  the  year,  if  the  corresponding  examination  is 
passed,  the  sum  of  £3  for  the  first,  and  £1  10s.  for  every  additional 
pupil  teacher. 

Though  pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  engagement  are  free 
to  choose  their  employment,  the  training  colleges  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  largely  recruited  from  their  number.  The  number  of 
pupil  teachers  examined  in  November,  1897,  was  590,  of  whom 
330  passed,  according  to  the  following  table : — 


Year 


Presented   - 

Passed 

Per  cent  passed 


-   ~  - 

. 

1 

2\'2 

2 

3 

4 

Total. 

194 

110 

74 

1 

r)90 

- 

93 

97 

74 

66 

330 

- 

43!) 

:)0 

67-3 

H9-2 

50 

The  term  of  engagement  until  October  1893  was  for  three  years 
only. 

25.  About  twelve  years  ago  persons  other  than  pupil  teachers, 
for  the  most  part  the  more  advanced  scholars  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations,  then  recently  instituted  at  lociil  centres,  ior  a 
nominal  fee  of  2.s'.  Hd.    The  number  of  candidates  availing  them- 
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selves  of  these  facilities  has  grown  enormously,  until  in  November, 
1897,  no  fewer  than  1,162  presented  themselves. 
The  following  gives  the  result  of  their  examination  : — 


Year. 


Presented   - 

Passed 

Per  cent,  passed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

560 

176 

153 

273 

i   114 

55 

41 

m 

20 

i 

31*2 

27 

36 

1,162 
306 
26-5 


1'he  fourth  year  examination  has    been  made  the  entrance 
examination  for  training  colleges,  and  the  registration  examination 
for  teachers,  and  upon  its  results  are  awarded  training  coU^e 
exhibitions.    Scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools  under  the 
tklucation  Law,  and  trade  scholarships,  given  to  boys  willing  to 
be  properly  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  are  awarded  on  the  first  and 
third  year  examination  respectively.    With  reference  to  the  last 
mentioned,  it  may  .be  of  interest  to  state  that  without  som^ 
such  inducement  tne  apprenticeship  law  would  be  practically  a-- 
(lead  letter  in  the  colony,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  non- 
existent.    The  word  "apprenticeship'   has  associations  for  th^ 
older  inhabitants  which  strongly  prejudice  them  against  it,  ancL 
the  semi-servitude  which  it  suggests  to  them  is  abhorrent  to  th^ 
mind  of  men  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  slaves. 

26.  There  are  six  training  colleges  containing  132  men  and 
()1  women  students.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Shortwood  Training* 
College  for  Women,  \vith  30  students,  is  exclusively  managed 
and  supported  by  the  Govermnent.*  The  largest  trainmg' 
rollegc  for  men — tnat  maintained  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity  in  London,  with  the  assistance  of  a  yearly  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  £2,250  —  contains  80  students. 
The  other  colleges  are  denominational,  two  being  for  men 
and  two  for  women  students.  The  denominational  colleges 
receive  a  maintenance  grant  of  £25  from  Government  for  each 
student  admitted  imder  the  regulations  and  a  further  grant  of 
£10  for  each  who  passes  the  annual  examination.  The  course 
in  all  the  colleges  is  one  of  three  years.  The  curriculum  includes 
Reading  and  Elocutiim,  English  (rrammar,  English  Orthography 
and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Scripture, 
Elementary  Science,  Music  (both  vocal  and  instrumental  and 
theory).  School  Management,  Algebra  (except  in  women's 
colleges),  Euclid  and  Drawing.  Women's  colleges  take  Needle- 
work  in  place  of  Algebra.  Specially  promising  students  are 
allowed  to  take  up  Latin,  Frencli  and  Iiigher  Mathematics,  and 
grants  are  given  tor  passes  in  those  subjects.  All  the  training 
college  stuaents  arc  (examined  in  the  same  week,  just  befor* 
Christmas,  and  only  those  who  pass  all  their  annual  examinfft^ 
tions  receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  the  annual  paymen 
of  special  grants  ius  explained  in  Paragraph  22. 

*  For  the  recent  chanee  in  the  status  of  the  Shortwood  OoDege, 
Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Reiwrt 
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Teachers  are  not  appointed  or  paid  (directly)  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  there  is  no  system  of  jiensions,  and  none  has  ever  been  given. 

27.  No  free  meals  are  supplied  to  needy  scholars  in  any  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Scarcity  of  food  is  a  most  unusual 
thin^  in  Jamaicii,  except  in  great  droughts  and  in  isolated 
localities.  In  such  cases  private  individuals  have  been  kno^v^\ 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  supply  cornmeal  or  flour  to  one  or 
two  schools.  V^ery  often  it  is  wnen  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
unsaleable  food  that  the  peasantry  find  times  the  hardest. 
Want  of  money  and  want  of  clothing  are  at  times  keenly  felt ; 
«.nd  inability  to  procure  decent  clothes,  whilst  causing  little  or  no 
suftering  such  as  is  experienced  in  colder  climates,  seriously 
^flfects  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  In  a  drought  such  Jis 
^Jamaica  experienced  in  the  spring  of  1897  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country  the  children  are  largely  occupied  in  fetching 
'water  from  any  distance  up  to  six  or  seven  miles,  and  the 
falling-ott  in  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  very  marked. 

28.  There  are  no  contiiuiation  schools  or  classes.  Work  Continnat; 
T)egins  for  the  labouring  class  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Schoob. 
3ind  ends  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  go  to  bed  very  earlj^.  A  system  of 
«venin^  continuation  schools  would  mean  little  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  would  bo  very 
difficult  to  introduce,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  towns. 

29.  As  secondary  and  higher  education  is  mainly  under  Socondary 
private  management,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  dealt  Education 
with  in  paragraph  9.    A  Secondary  Education  Law  was  passed  in 

1892  (at  the  same  time  as  the  Primary  Education  Law)  providing 
for  the  gradual  establishment  in  all  important  centres  where 
efficient  endowed  or  private  secondary  schools  did  not  exist,  of 
secondary  day  schools  supported  by  the  Government  and 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Eaucation.  One  such  school  has  been 
established  in  Montego  Bay,  the  second  town  in  the  Island,  and 
is  doing  well. 

The  endowed  schools  of  the  Island  were,  as  has  already  been  Siiid, 
brought  by  a  Law  passed  in  1879  under  the  control,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  Schools  Commission.  The  only  school  under  the 
Commission's  direct  control  and  management  is  the  Jamaica  High 
School,  with  accommodation  for  over  50  boys,  with  which  is 
associateil  University  College.  These  institutions  receive 
£1,000  a  year  from  endowments  and  £1,300  a  year  from  the 
Government.  There  are  28  foundation  scholars  in  the  school, 
who  pay  no  fees,  besides  six  scholars  sent  from  lower  endowed 
schools,  and  the  receipts  from  paying  scjholars  have  amounted  to 
as  much  as  £1,000  per  annum.  Ko  school  in  the  British  Empire 
takes  a  higher  position  than  this  (for  its  size)  in  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

TJfie  other  endowed  schools  in  the  Island  receive  no  aid  from 
Government,  except  in  the  form  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  on 
moneys  held  for  them  by  the  Government.  They  are  managed  in 
detail  for  the  most  part  by  loc-al  Boanls  of  management,  but  are 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  as  explained  in  sec- 
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lion  10  of  tlie  Historical  Sketch.    Exaiuimitions  of  all  these  schools 
are  annually  held  under  conditions  approved  of  by  the  Commission. 

aical  30.  Nothing  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  technical 

actioiL  instruction,  and  neiirly  all  the  commercial  education  that  is  riven 
is  given  in  the  schools  referred  to  in  Paragraph  9.  All  ele- 
mentary schools  are  expected  to  teach  ordinary  ousiness  forms, 
and  a  little  more  is  taught  in  some  of  the  larger  elementan- 
schools  in  the  towns,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  ('ode  schedules 
As  stated  above,  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  intnv 
duction  into  the  schools  of  manual,  or  more  strictly,  hand  and 
eye  training,  and  what  little  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  aOTicultural  tmining  is  mainly  of  a  tentiitive  character. 
What  is  oeing  aimed  at  is  the  inculcation  by  practical  illustration 
and  experiment  of  sound  agricultural  principles. 

iimtory  31.  There  is  one  large  combined  reformatory  and  industrial 
S^ooIb  ^^1^^  ^^^  boys,  one  reformatory  for  girls,  one  mdustiial  school  for 
*  boys  and  one  for  girls,  all  mamtained  entirely  by  Government. 
Besides  these  there  are  large  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  Kingston  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  small  industrial  school  for  girls  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Kngland,  a  fixed  sum  per  head  being  paid  to  these  institutions 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  therem  by  the  authorities  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  child  (jomes.  The  elementary  schools 
in  connection  with  these  institutions  are  inspected  and  reported 
on  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  general  management 
is  reported  on  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools.  There  is  also  an  industrial 
school  in  Spanish  Town,  altogether  unsupported  by  Government. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  schools  is  408 ;  293  boys  and 
115  girls,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  is  £6,948. 

[>18  for         32.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

»iiKi,      j^^j.   £^j.  ^yij^QY  defective  children.     Enauiries  have  been  made 

with  reference  to  the  number  of  blind  cnildren,  but  it  is  found 

that  they  are  so  few  and  so   scattered   that  arrangements   for 

giving  them  special  instruction  would  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

T.  Capper, 

Smierinitndiiuj  Insi*€ctor  of  Schools. 


^  Recent  IJeixiuts  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Ivcj)ort  of  the  Commission  apix^int^d  to  enquire  into  the 
System  of  Education  in  Jamaica,  1898,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
Education  in  Jamaica,  can  he  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Librarj', 
St.  Stepheii's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.VV. 
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although  teachers  have  Ijeen  infonned  by  the  Department  that 
they  may  often  get  better  marks  and  grants  by  oniittuig  one  or 
more  of  them.  Prommence  is  given  to  elementary  geometrical 
drawing  because  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Jamaica  popida- 
tion  at  present,  not  excepting  carpenters  and  masons,  to  recognise 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  etc.  The  present  very  low  requirements 
will  DC  raised  as  soon  as  this  can  ue  done  with  any  pros[)ect  of 
better  results. 

1 7.  Singing  is  taught  in  every  school  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  curriculum.  5'or  dmwing  of  a  little  higher  character  tnan 
the  compulsory  minimum  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  square, 
hexagon,  and  equilateral  triangle  and  the  use  of  compasses,  a  grant 
of  Iti.  or  2«.  is  made  for  evi^ry  scholar  efficiently  taught.  Very 
few  schools  have  as  yet  applied  for  or  received  this  s|>ecial  grant- 
Cookery  has  not  yet  b^n  taught  at  all. 
Domestic  Economy  is  included  imder  Elementary  Science,  ancL 

embraces  elementary  Hygiene  and  Dietetics.  A  n^ular  system 
of  physical  drill  is  strongly  recommended  in  the  Code,  ana  in  a 
few  instances  successfully  carried  out. 

18.  A  fixed  grant  of  3s.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  is  giveu 
for  sewing.  T^e  grant  is  large  compared  with  the  amount  that 
other  subjects  gain  for  the  school,  yet  considering  that  the 
majority  of  schools  have  less  than  thirty  girls  leaminc^  sewing  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  lowered.  The  teachmg  of  this 
subject  is  perhaps  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  other.  The 
smaller  scnools  have  sometimes  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sewing 
mistress  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  To  encourage  gooa 
work  a  bonus  of  £1,  £2  or  £3  is  given  in  all  cajses  of  specially 
good  results,  but  this  is  eiirned  by  few  schools.  Schools  with  an 
average  attendan(;e  of  over  sixty  may,  however,  employ  an  addi- 
tional woman  teacher,  who  is  employed  in  the  general  instruction 
of  the  scholars  and  in  teaching  needlework,  and  who  is  better 
educated  and  more  intelligent  tnan  the  average  sewing  mistress. 

Agriculture.  19.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  tliat  special  grants  are 
given  for  agricultural  teaching.  This  subject  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  first  appointment, 
and  arrangements  have  been  now  nuule  in  considemble  detail  for 
its  encouragement.  Two  classes  of  schools  receive  grants  of  this 
kind.  The  first  class,  A,  rei'eives  grants  of  from  £1  to  £3  for  each 
school  for  work  which  should  in  strictness  form  and  will  probably 
form  at  no  distant  date  part  of  the  regular  curriculum, 'and  be 
compulsory.  It  consists  of  the  carefiu  illustration  by  experi- 
ments of  the  theoreticiil  teaching  included  in  the  regidar  syllabus, 
by  means  of  a  very  snftill  plot  of  land,  or  earth  in  flower  pots[ 
boxes  or  barrels.  The  schools  in  class  B,  which  receive  grants 
of  from  £5  to  £10,  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  practical"  instruction, 
which  must  be  of  an  educative  character,  and  must  occupv  four 
houi^s  per  week,  is  not  all(n\ed  to  encroach  on  the  r^ular  school 
hours.  One  of  the  regulations  is  that  no  credit  will  be  given  in 
this  clasa  "  for  ordinary  cultivation  on  the  unscientific  methods.£^.f; 
too  usually  practised  in  the  Island,  but  only  for  cultivation  oi 
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improved  and  scientitic  methods,"  which  may  form  an  object 
lesson  to  the  neighbourhood,  especially  when  economic  plants 
are  grown  which  are  not  generally  Known  in  the  district.  Several 
grants  have  been  awarded  to  schools  in  both  classes.  The  require- 
ments of  class  A  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  system  now  laid 
down  for  the  rural  primary  schools  in  France ;  those  of  class  B 
have  some  of  the  (irawbiicks  that  have  made  similar  schemes 
inoperative  in  former  years,  both  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere. 
This  practical  work,  which  is  for  obvious  re*isons  viewed  more 
favourably  perhaps  by  the  teachers  than  by  the  scholars  and 
their  parents,  may,  if  it  does  no  more,  widen  the  views  of  the 
peasant  population  as  to  the  dignity  of  daily  work  of  body  as 
well  a.s  of  mind,  and  after  a  while  it  may  give  place  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  training  for  children  previously  spoken  of. 

20.  For  some  years   past   the  Board  of  Educiition   and   the  Manual 
Department  have  been  endeavourinjj  to  take  some  effectual  stejps  framing, 
towards  introducing  manual   trainmg  into   the  schools.     The 

great  difficulty  in  the  way  has  been  the  necessity  of  bringing 
out  teachers  from  England  or  the  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment have  secured  a  suitable  site  in  Kingston  for  a  large  day 
school,  with  separate  departments  for  infants,  boys,  and  girls 
respectively,  now  called  the  "  Board  School,"  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  tne  training  of  hand  and  eye  the  main  features  in 
all  branches.  The  Board  has  succeeded,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, in  securing  an  experienced  English  teacher,  who  has  been 
through  a  thorough  training  in  manual  work ;  the  practical 
instruction  in  the  Boanl  School,  open  to  qualified  scholars  from 
any  elementary  school  in  Kingston,  was  commenced  in  January, 
1898.  It  is  proposed  to  give  students  in  the  training  colleges,  . 
and  teachers,  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  this  instniction,  ana  of  familiarising  themselves  with  the 
methods  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  gnidual  spread  of  hand 
and  eye  training  in  the  schools  generally.  The  Board  has  also 
secured  a  trained  Kindergarten  mistress  for  the  infant  school, 
and  it  is  intended  that  cookery  shall  be  Uiught  in  the  girls' 
school.  When  this  school  is  successfully  at  work  in  all  its 
branches,  endeavour  will  l>e  made  to  extend  its  methods  to 
other  schools. 

21.  Religious  instruction  has  been  included  in  the  Code  on  Keligioug 
precisely   the  same   footing  as  other   subjects,  ever  since  the  Instructio 
coDnniencement  of  the  present  system  in  1867.     For  twenty-fiye 
years,  what  was  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  was  laid 

down  in  the  regidations  as  "  the  leading  facts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  especially  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  famiUarly 
known."  No  religious  or  sectarian  difficulties  have  ever  arisen 
in  Jamaica  schools.  There  is  a  conscience  clause,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  invoked.  The  Department  has 
never  been  officially  notihc^d  that  any  distinctive  sectarian 
teaching  was  given  in  the  schools,  nor  have  I  ever  hoard 
of  any  child  being  vdthdrawn  from  any  such  teaching. 
Teachmg  of  a  denominational  character  may  be  given  in  some 
ISM.  'tT'i 
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schools  at  specified  hours,  in  accordance  with   the  Conscience 
Clause,  but  it  is  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department. 

The  present  requirements  under  the  head  of  religious 
instruction  are  verj'  much  the  same  as  for  the  twenty-five  years 
referred  to,  with  the  addition  of  prescribed  passages  of  the  Bible 
to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  lessons  to  be  given  on  morals. 

22.  Throughout  Jamaica,  and,  I  believe,  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies  generally,  no  elementary  school  in  the 
country  is  held  regularly  for  more  than  four  days  in  a  week. 
Repeated  endeavours  have  been  made  to  introduce  Friday  school, 
but,  except  in  the  towns,  altogether  without  success.  Friday 
school  in  the  towns  is  now  compulsory  for  half  the  day  at  least, 
but  the  attendance  is  generally  far  below  that  for  the  other  four 
days.  The  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  the  freedom  from  school- 
work  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  gives  the  children  of  the 
peasantry  their  only  opportunity  of  keeping  up  their  familiarity 
with  the  practical  manual  work  by  which  they  will  have  to  live ; 
but  those  parents  who  do  give  their  children  of  school  age  such 
work  to  do,  do  so  in  the  early  mornings  of  school  days,  and  ther^ 
can  be  little  doubt  that  very  many,  if  not  the  majonty  of  school 
(jhildren,  are   sim})ly   idle   for   the  greater  part  of  Friday  and 


1^1     * 


Saturday.     In  (consequence  of  this  custom  of   making  tridays 
and   Saturdays  whole  holidays,  the  possible  number  of  sch(H>l 
sessions  in  the  year  (morning  and  afternoon)  is  of  course  consider- 
ably reduced.     The  minimum  required  by  the  Code  to  entitle  a- 
school  to  full  annual  grant  is  336,  or  42  school  weeks  of  ei^ht- 
sessions  each,  in  the  country,  and  360,  or  40  school  weeks  of  nnio 
sessions  each,  in  the  towns. 


Mcliore'  23.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  local  managers  withou 

.lariefi.        reference  to  the  Department,  and  nearly  always  on  the  conditio 
that  they  receive  the  whole  of  the  grant  (except  such  part  of  5 
as  is  otherwise  speciallv  appropriated  dv  the  Code).    The  engage 
ment  is  frequently  verlml,  m  spite  of  the  strong  recommendatio 
of  the  Code  and  the  Department  that  it  should  invariably  be 
writing,  and  the  exception  in  the  parenthesis  is  seldom  inac^ 
explicitly.     In   consequence,  disputes    between  managers    axi 
teachers  are   not  imcommon.     Under    the    present   Code   Ll 
portion   of  the   grant  available   for   the   remuneration   of   t,l 
principal    teacher  varies  from    £22    10«.   in   the   smallest  a.m~ 
poorest  schools  ui>   to   £120   in   the  largest  and  best.     In  tT 
largest  school  of  all  the  portion  of  the  grant  which  goes  to  t:T 
principal  teacher  must  be  much  larger,  but  this  is  altogether 
ex(;epti<)nal  case.     Assistjint  teachers  get  from  £35  to  £40,  sr 
additional  women  teachers  from  £16  to  £20,  besides  the  senri     ~i)g 
grant,  which  may  ho  from  £5  to  £12.     Tmining  college  studc^^mts 
who   have   completed    three  years  at  a   training  college,    ^m— :iid 
successful   teachers   who  pass   the   third  year   training  coll«^i=^ 
examination,  receive  certincates  which  entitle  them  to  perso'^nal 
payments  of  £5,  £10  or  £15  for  every  year  during  the  whol^?^  ^f 
which  they  have  been  teaching  in  a  public  elementar}"  scb*^^ 
according  to  the  class  of  the  school.     These  payments  ar^^    ^o 
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Idition  to  the  amounts  already  mentioned.  Since  the  passage 
:'  the  Law  of  1892  registration  has  been  compulsory,  and  no 
^registered  teacher  can  now  be  employed  except  temporarily, 
eacners  who  were  at  work  when  the  Code  was  revised  in  1893 
•6  admitted  to  the  register  on  easy  terms,  but  no  new  teacher 
m  now  be  registered  without  passmg  an  examination  which  is 
3ld  annually.  Of  the  teachers  on  tne  register  at  present,  815 
•e  men  and  125  women.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about 
K)  additional  women  teachers  who  are  not  required  to  be  on 
16  register.  394  teachers  have  passed  the  certificate  examination, 
'  whom  241  have  already  taught  for  the  prescribed  probationary 
jriod  and  received  their  certificate. 

24.  Every    school    whose    teacher,   besides  being   registered,  j^^^pij^ 
is  done  successful  work  or  can  show  other  proof  of  efficiency,    ®*^  *"* 
ay  have  one  or  more  pupil   teachers  not  exceeding  in  all 
)  one  for  every  forty  scnolars  in  average  attendance,   or  (2) 
TO    for    a    principal    teacher    and    one    for    each    registered 
sistant 

There  is  no  entrance  examination  for  pupil  teachers  before 
igagement,  but  they  must  be  certified  to  possess  good  health 
id  character  and  aptitude  to  teach,  to  be  at  least  13  years  of 
re,  and  to  have  reached  the  fifth  standard  in  reading,  writing, 
id  arithmetic  at  least  six  months  before  engagement.  The 
jual  term  of  engagement  is  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
ich  year,  if  a  pupil  teacher  has  passed  the  examination  corre- 
K>nding  to  that  year,  he  or  she  receives  a  payment  of  £4  for 
le  first  year,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £6  each  for  the  third 
id  fourtn. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  receives  for  the  training  of  the  pupil 
tacher  during  the  year,  if  the  corresponding  examination  is 
issed,  the  sum  of  £3  for  the  first,  and  £1 10s.  for  everv  additional 
ijpil  teacher. 

Though  pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  engagement  are  free 
\  choose  their  employment,  the  training  colleges  are,  as  might  be 
cpected,  largely  recruited  from  their  number.  The  number  of 
ipil  teachers  examined  in  November,  1897,  was  590,  of  whom 
\0  passed,  according  to  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


3 


Total. 


resented   - 

issed 

5r  cent  passed 


21  L> 

194 

110 

1 
74   ' 

590 

93  ; 

97 

74 

66 

330 

431)  . 

50 

07-3 

89*2 

56 

lie  term  of  engagement  until  October  1893  was  for  thret^  years 
ily. 

25.  About  twelve  years  ago  persons  other  than  pupil  teachers, 
nr  the  most  part  the  more  advanced  scholars  from  the  elemen- 
try  schools,  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  pupil  teachers* 
xaminations,  then  recently  instituted  at  local  centres,  Jor  a 
ominal  fee  of  2>i.  6<f.     The  number  of  candidates  availing  them- 
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selves  of  these  facilities  has  growTi  enormously,  until  in  November, 
1897,  no  fewer  than  1,162  presented  themselves. 
The  following  gives  the  result  of  their  examination : — 


Yeax. 


Presented   - 

l^assed 

Per  cent,  passed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

560 

176 

153 

273 

114 

55 

41 

98 

20 

1 

31*2 

27 

30 

Total. 


1,162 
308 
26-5 


\ 


The  fourth  year  examination  has  been  made  the  entrance 
examination  for  training  colleges,  and  the  registration  examination 
for  teachers,  and  upon  its  results  are  awanied  training  collie 
exhibitions.  Scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools  under  tne 
Education  Law,  and  trade  scholarships,  given  to  boys  willing  to 
l)e  properly  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  arc  awarded  on  the  first  and 
third  year  examination  respectively.  With  reference  to  the  last 
mentioned,  it  may  .be  of  interest  to  sUitc  that  without  some 
such  inducement  tne  apprenticeship  law  would  be  practically  a 
dead  letter  in  the  colony,  and  the  apprenticeship  system  non- 
existent. The  word  "apprenticeship*  has  associations  for  the 
older  inhabitants  which  strongly  prejudice  them  against  it,  and 
the  semi-servitude  which  it  suggests  to  them  is  abhorrent  to  the 
mind  of  men  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  slaves. 

26.  There  are  six  training  colleges  containing  132  men  and 
61  women  students.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Short  wood  Training 
C/ollege  for  Women,  with  30  students,  is  exclusively  managed 
and  supported  by  the  Government.*  The  largest  training 
college  for  men — that  maintained  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity  in  London,  with  the  assistance  of  a  yearly  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  £2,250  —  contains  80  students. 
The  other  colleges  are  denominational,  two  being  for  men 
and  two  for  women  students.  The  denominational  coUeges 
receive  a  maintenance  grant  of  £25  from  Government  for  each 
student  admitted  under  the  regulations  and  a  further  giant  of 
£10  for  e^ich  who  passes  the  annual  examination.  The  course 
in  all  the  colleges  is  one  of  three  years.  The  curriculum  includes 
Reading  and  Elocution,  English  trrammar,  English  Orthography 
and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Scripture, 
Elementary  Science,  Music  (both  vocal  and  instrumental  and 
theory),  School  Management,  Algebra  (except  in  women's 
(jolleges),  Euclid  and  Drawing.  Women's  colleges  take  Needle- 
work in  place  of  Algebra.  Specially  promising  students  are 
allowed  to  take  up  Latin,  Frencn  and  Higher  Mathematics,  and 
grants  are  given  for  pass(\s  in  those  subjects.  All  the  trainii 
college  students  are  (examined  in  the  same  week,  just  befo; 
Christmas,  and  only  those  who  pass  all  their  aimual  examina- 
tions receive  certificates  entitling  them  to  the  annual  payments^j^" 
of  special  grants  its  explained  in  Paragraph  22. 


pre 
Its 


*  For  the  recent  change  in  the  status  of  the  Shortwood  CoHege, 
Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report 
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Teachers  are  not  appointed  or  paid  (directly)  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  there  is  no  system  of  pensions,  and  none  has  ever  been  given. 

27.  No  free  meals  are  supplied  to  needy  scholars  in  any  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Scarcity  of  food  is  a  most  unusual 
thing  in  Jamaica,  except  in  gieat  droughts  and  in  isolated 
localities.  In  such  cases  private  individuals  have  been  kno>vTi 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  supply  cornmeal  or  flour  to  one  or 
two  schools.  Very  often  it  is  wnen  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
unsaleable  food  that  the  peasantrj-  lind  times  the  hardest. 
Want  of  money  and  want  of  clothing  are  at  times  keenly  felt ; 
and  inability  to  procure  decent  clothes,  whilst  causing  little  or  no 
suftering  such  as  is  experienced  in  colder  climates,  seriously 
affects  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  In  a  drought  such  as 
Jamaica  experienced  in  the  spring  of  1897  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country  the  children  are  largely  occupied  in  fetching 
water  from  any  distance  up  to  six  or  seven  miles,  and  the 
falling-ott  in  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  very  marked. 

28.  There  arc  no  continuation  schools  or  classes.  Work  Contin' 
begins  for  the  labouring  class  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ^*^*^** 
and  ends  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  fjeople  go  to  bed  very  early.  A  system  of 
evening  continuation  schools  would  mean  little  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  would  be  very 
difficult  to  introchice,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  towns. 

29.  As  secondary  and  higher  education  is  mainly  under  Socond 
private  management,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  dealt  Educai 
with  in  paragraph  9.    A  Secondary  Education  Law  was  passed  in 

1 892  (at  the  Siime  time  as  the  Primary  Education  Law)  providing 

for   the  gradual  establishment  in  all   important  centres  where 

Cifficient  endowed  or  private  secondary  schools  did  not  exist,  of 

^^condar}'  day   schools    supported    by    the    Government    and 

^^>ianaged  by  the  Board  of  Education.     One  such  school  has  been 

^^tabhshed  in  Montego  Bay,  the  second  town  in  the  Island,  and 

i  55  doing  well. 

The  endoAved  schools  of  the  Island  were,  as  has  already  been  said, 

^ijrought  by  a  Law  passed  in  1879  under  the  control,  direct  or  in- 

^^irect,  of  the  Schools  Commission.     The  only  school  under  the 

^  'ommission  s  direct  control  and  management  is  the  Jamaica  High 

^*>chool,  with   accommodation   for   over   50  boys,  with  which  is 

ssociated     University   College.       These     institutions     receive 

1,000   a  year  from  endowments  and  £1,800  a  year   from   the 

Tovemment.     There  are  23  foundation  scholars  in  the  school, 

"^^ho  pay  no  fees,  besides  six  scholars  sent  from  lower  endowed 

chools,  and  the  receipts  from  paying  scholai-s  have  amounted  to 

ls  much  as  £1,600  per  annum.    No  school  in  the  British  Empire 

tiakes  a  higher  position  than  this  (for  its  size)  in  the  C-ambridge 

Xx)cal  Examinations. 

TJie  other  endowed  schools  in  the  Island  receive  no  aid  from 
Government,  except  in  the  form  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  on 
iiioneys  held  for  them  by  the  Government.  They  are  managed  in 
detail  for  the  most  part  by  local  Boards  of  management,  but  are 
Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  as  explained  in  sec- 
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tion  10  of  the  Historical  Sketch.    Kxaniiimtions  of  all  these  schools 
are  annually  held  under  conditions  approved  of  by  the  Commission. 

Di<^l  30.  Nothing  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  technical 

action,  instruction,  and  nearly  all  the  commercial  education  that  is  given 
is  given  in  the  schools  referred  to  in  Paragraph  9.  All  ele- 
mentary schools  are  expected  to  teach  ordinary  ousiness  forms, 
and  a  little  more  is  taught  in  some  of  the  larger  elementarv' 
schools  in  the  towns,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  C^ode  schedules 
As  stated  above,  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  intnv 
duction  into  the  schools  of  manual,  or  more  strictly,  hand  and 
eye  training,  and  what  little  has  been  and  is  being  clone  in  the 
way  of  agricultiu-al  tmining  is  mainlv  of  a  tentative  character. 
What  is  being  aimed  at  is  the  inculcation  by  practical!  illustration 
and  experiment  of  sound  agi'icultural  principles. 

riiiatory  31.  There  is  one  large  combined  reformatory  and  industrial 
&jhool8.  ^cli^^^  fo^  boys,  one  reformatory  for  girls,  one  mdastiial  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  all  maintained  entirely  by  Government. 
Besides  these  there  are  large  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  Kingston  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  small  industrial  school  for  girls  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  a  fixed  sum  per  head  being  paid  to  these  institutions 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  therein  by  the  authorities  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  child  comes.  The  elementary  schools 
in  connection  with  these  institutions  are  inspected  and  reported 
on  by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  general  management 
is  reported  on  by  the  superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools.  There  is  also  an  industrial 
school  in  Spanish  Town,  altogether  unsupported  by  Government. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  schools  is  408 ;  293  boys  and 
115  girls,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  is  £6,948. 

hIh  for         32.  There  are  no  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

Hiiul,      j^^^j.  £^j.  Q^y^Q^  defective  children.     Enauiries  have  been  made 

with  reference  to  the  number  of  blind  cnildren,  but  it  is  found 

that  they  are  so  few  and  so  scattered   that  arrangements   for 

giving  them  special  instruction  would  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

T.  Capper, 

Snmrint€iidinff  Insjtector  of  School*, 


^  Recent  Reports  of  tlie  Edufation  Department  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Rcj)oi't  of  the  Commission  api)ointecl  to  enquire  into  the 
System  of  Education  in  Jamaica,  1898,  and  other  documents  i-ehiting  to 
EiUuation  in  Jamaica,  can  l^  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stci)hei/s  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.VV. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Synopsis  of  Principal  Changes  in  the  Elementary  School  System 

IN  Jamaica  1867-97. 

1867. — Introduction  of  the  system.  All  schools  aided  (except  industrial) 
were  required  to  charge  fee.s.  Schools  were  awarded  marks  on  examination 
u])  to  a  maximum  of  84.  Those  ^ith  two-thirds  of  the  possible  maximuiu 
or  over  called  first  class,  one-half  to  two- thirds  second,  and  (>ne-third  to 
one-half  third.  This  pn)iK>rtion  requu*ed  for  each  of  the  principal  subject, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate.  Age  limits, 
four  to  seventeen. 

Grants : — 

First  class  schools  received  20/.  and  6«.  per  unit  of  average. 
Second  „  15/.  and  5<c. 

Third  „  10/.  and  4«. 

Sewing  3s.  per  unit  of  average  at  sewing  class.  Industrial  schools,  in 
which  three  school  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  manual  laboui*  on  a  r^^ilar 
system,  £10,  £7  10«.,  or  £5. 

1870. — Building  grants  given  for  new  schools. 

Government  Tmining  College  ojHjned  and  Mico  College  subsidised. 

1873. — Industrial  schools  required  to  give  only  two  school  hours  to  manual 
labour.  Grants  to  these  schools  as  abf>ve,  and  in  addition  3«.,  2s.  6d.  or  2». 
l>er  unit  of  average. 

1875. — Grants  to  industrial  schools  reduced. 

Grants  to  1st  class  schools  made  Sn.  per  mark  instead  of  the  sum  of  £20. 
2nd  „  7.*i.        „  „  £15. 

3rd  „  6«.        „  „  £10. 


1877. — Grants  given  to  pupil  teachers  of  £4,  £6  and  £6  for  the  first,  .second 
and  third  year  of  service  respectively,  subject  to  their  passing  an  examination 
by  means  of  printed  cards  at  the  time  the  schools  tney  were  employed  in 
were  inspected. 

Grants  to  schoolmasters  for  instructing  them  out  of  school  hours,  £3  for 
one,  £4  lOii.  for  two,  and  £l  lOs.  for  each  additional  pupil  teacher. 

1 878. — Grants  to  industrial  schools  discontinued. 

1879. — Grant  of  £15  given  for  each  resident  student  in  a  voluntary  training 
college  on  his  passing  an  annual  examination. 

1881. — Teachers  convicted  of  any  offence  against  morality  not  permitted 
to  take  employment  in  Government  aided  scnools.  (Restoration  possible 
after  one  year  at  least.) 

Only  144  days  out  of  the  180  school  days  in  the  year  required  to  be  taken 
for  calculating  average  attendance.  (As  many  as  36  days,  when  attendance 
was  exceptionally  low  owing  to  severe  weather  or  other  causes,  could  thus 
be  omitted.) 

Advances  on  account  of  the  annual  grants  expected  to  be  earned  at  next 
inspection  made  quarterly. 
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1882. — Pupil  teachers  first  examined  in  centres  at  a  fixed  date  with 
papers  that  had  not  been  used  before.    Fifty-nine  examined. 

First  Government  examination  of  training  colleges  in  December  witli 
freshly  set  papers.    Twenty-six  candidates. 

Grant  of  £7  given  for  each  non-resident  student  at  a  voluntary  training 
college  on  his  passing  the  annual  examination. 

Teachers  admitted  to  third  year  training  college  examination. 

Certificates  granted  on  the  passing  of  the  third  year  examination,  to 
teachers  at  once,  and  to  training  college  students  after  two  years'  successful 
work  as  teachers,  with  an  accompanying  jiayment  of  £10  in  each  case. 

Grants  made  to  holders  of  certificates  of  £15,  £  10  or  £5  according  to  the 
class  of  schools  examined  under  them  during  the  year. 

1887. — An  additional  grant  of  £20  per  annum  paid  monthly  for  each 
resident  student  under  training  at  a  voluntary  training  college. 

An  additional  grant  of  10«.  to  each  school  on  annual  grant  list  for  keeping 
clock  in  proper  order,  and  for  appliances. 

Voluntary  candidates  first  admitted  to  pupil  teachei*s'  examinations  on 
payment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  2«.  Cyd. 

1892. — Passing  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Laws  and 
appointment  of  Hoard  of  Education.  Age  limits  made  five  to  fourteen, 
in^nt  sch(x>ls  and  deimrtments,  three  to  ten.  Governor  given  |M>wer  to 
introduce  compulsion  locally  or  generally  by  pnjclamation*  Advances  to 
strhools  |>aid  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.  Abolition  of  fees,  sul>stitution 
of  grant  of  4s.  per  unit  of  average  to  be  [md  out  of  a  s|)ecial  tax  on  houses. 
New  schools  not  to  be  aided  before  being  declared  necessary  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Small  scholarships  given  to  best  scholars  from  elementary 
schools  tenable  at  secondary  schools.  Provision  made  for  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  under  general  control  of  Board  of  Education  in  nlaces 
which  were  without  adequate  provision  for  secondary  education.  Scholar- 
ships of  £10  to"£60  a  year  given  on  results  of  (/ambndge  TiOcal  and  London 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

1893. — First  Revised  Code  came  into  force.  The  main  provisions  as  to 
grants  were  as  follows  : — 

Schools  under  80  in  average  attendance  for  every  mark  15«.  and  Id.  |ier 
unit  of  average  over  20.  The  whole  of  this  grant  to  be  paid  to  the  ])rincii)al 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Schools  of  80  in  average  attendance  and  over,  £l  per  mark,  and  4s.  to  6*. 
per  unit  of  average  attendance  over  80,  for  additional  remuneration  to  the 
principal  teacher. 

Appliances  grant,  6rf.  i^er  unit  of  average  attendance. 
Schools  over  150,  25/.,  and  4«.  f)er  mark  for  assisted  teacher. 

Schools  over  60  and  with  infant  department 

Schools  over  80  and  not  entitled  to  pupil  teacher       -  , 

Schools  over   100  and  entitled   to  only  one    pupil    £15  for  additional 

teacher    -        -        -        

Schools  over  120  and  entitled  to  two  pupil  teachers 

or  more -  -        - 

Drawing     Ix.  or  2x.  per  scholar  satisfactorily  tiiught. 

Agriculture— Grants  not  exceeding  £l(),  iiccording  to  circumstances  and 
value  of  work  done. 

The  principal  changes  not  affecting  grants  were  (1)  the  increase  of  the 
marks  given  for  the  principal  subjects  of  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 
from  12  to  18  each,  or  from  36  to  54  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  the  reduction  ot 
them  for  the  seconoary  subjects  from  48  to  30  :  (2)  the  addition  of  elementary 
geometrical  drawing  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools ;  (3)  the  requirement 


woman  teacher. 
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that  as  far  as  practicable  every  school  should  have  three  mana^rs  ;  (4)  the 
opening  of  a  register  of  teachers,  admission  to  which,  except  in  the  case  of 
successful  teachers  of  some  standing,  was  to  be  reflated  by  examination  ; 
(5)  the  provision  for  the  regular  investigation,  with  the  assistance  when 
)K)s.sible  (jf  disinterested  managers,  of  charg:es  of  immorality  an<l  misconduct 
not  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department ;  (6)  the 
extension  of  the  pupil  teachers'  course  by  one  year  ;  (7)  provision  for  the 
admissicm  of  teachers  for  (me  year  to  tramiug  colleges ;  and  (8)  the  intro- 
duction of  regulations  as  to  mininmm  schf)ol  staff  and  floor  spsu^e. 

1895. — Second  Revised  Code  a[)pn)ved  and  brought  into  force.  The 
changes  were  of  slight  importance.  The  marks  for  the  principal  subjects 
were  reduced  to  45,  and  those  for  the  secondary  subjects  raised  to  39. 

Detailed  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  grants  for  agricultural  t'Cachingi 
which  ranged  from  £l  to  £*1(). 

It  was  provided  that  where  liaudicrafts  were  properly  taught  a  grant  not 
exceeding  £10  might  be  given.  The  appropriation  of  the  grant  of  4*.  to  H$. 
l)er  unit  of  average  over  80,  to  the  lurther  remuneration  of  the  principal 
teacher  was  discontinued,  and  it  was  allowed  to  Ije  used  for  the  general 
jjurposes  of  the  school. 

First  publication  of  the  educational  bulletin  for  the  informaticm  of 
managers  and  teachers. 

[1900. — A  number  of  im|K>rtant  Articles  in  the  New  Code  which  came 
into  force  on  May  10,  1900,  will  be  found  in  the  Supplementary  Notes  at 
the  end  of  this  Report.] 
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APPENDIX  F* 

Staxdards  of  Classification  down  to  the  New  Code,  1900. 

Schedule  A. 


Standards  of  Clahsification. 

All  schools  on  the  Auuual  Grant  List  will  be  examined  according  to  these 
Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  given  at  inspection 
irhen  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  are  taken,  and 
i¥heu  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency 
that  would  be  possible  under  any  teaching.  Every  lower  degree  of  efficiency 
idll  receive  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of  marks,  which  may  be 
fractional. 

Children  in  higher  standards  (chief  subjects)  or  divisions  (secondary 
subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects  for  lower  standards  or 
divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

1.    Chief  Subjects. 

[All  scholars  are  reijuired  to  be  placed  in  the  same  classes  in  reading  and 
Writing  ;  and  the  marks  for  arithmetic  will  be  lower  in  proportion  as  this  is 
not  the  case  in  that  subject  also.    The  inspector  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
priimphs  of  arithmetic  are  proi)erly  taught  in  the  school.) 


♦  Appendix  F,  with  Appendices  G  and  H,  are  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  uie  educational  system  described  in  Mr.  Capper's  forgoing  report 
^jid  rcvjewed  by  the  Jamaica  Education  Commission,  1898,  m  the  report 
Summarised  below. 

The  Courses  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Classificaitiou  laid  down  by  the 
)^ew  Code  of  May,  1900,  will  be  found  at  the  find  of  Part  II.  of  thiti 
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I'uM.— Yaar,  montb,  waek,  day,  hoar,  minute,  and  Moond. 
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APPENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.— Secondaky  Subjects. 

X.B.— The  Bcholan  in  any  school  may  be  arranged  in  more  or  fewer  divisionB  than  are  inggeited 
below,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school,  so  long  as  the  whole  groniid  is  covered ;  but  any  arraogements 
of  this  kind  must  be  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  at  his  annual  visit. 


SCRIPTURE  (Including  the  Teaching  of  Morals). 


OEOGRAPHT  AND  HISTOSY. 


LA. 

(As  in  Chief 

Subjects.) 


LB. 

(As  in  Chief 

Subjects.) 


To  answer  intelligently  questions  on  thirty  leasous 
given  during  the  year  in  the  subject  according 
to  a  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  at  the 
previous  annual  examination. 


As  above. 


Points  of  the  compass.  Land  and  witer 
on  the  map.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
locality  round  the  school. 


Important  geographical  deftnitkni, 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  mip. 
Simple  facts  relating  to  the  Oeognpkr 
of  Jamaica. 

Stories  of  great  men. 


/ 


o 


0\ 


o 

*^ 

s 

& 


I     Scripture  KNOwLSDaE. 

To  learn  by  heart  (i.)  Lord's 
Prayer,  Psalm  xxill.,  Prov. 
xii.  17, 18, 19,  22. 

(ii.)  Ten  Commandments, 
Matt.  V.  1-12,  xxil.  35-40. 

Leading  facts  in  Life  of  our 
Lord,  simple  stories  from 
lives  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David. 


/ :  To  learn  by  heart  (iii.)  Deut. 
I  xxviii.  1-14,  (iv.)  St.  John 
'    xiv.  15-31. 


O 

s 
s 


Fuller  facts  of  our  Lord's  life; 
some  of  chief  parables ;  his- 
tory of  Creation  and  Flood ; 
chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Joshua,  Solomon, 
Aliab,  Hezekiah,  Nehemiah. 


To  learn  by  heart  (v.)  Pro- 
verbs xiv.  25,  xvi.  24,  xix.  22; 
XX.  1,  xxiii.  31,  32,  xxvi.  28, 
and  xxviii.  13;  Ephesians, 
vi.  1-8 ;  (vi.)  1  Cor.  xii.  81, 
andxiii. 

Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  Law  of  Moses  as 
to  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor, 
fatherless,  and  widows ; 
main  facts  of  Old  Testament 
history ;  main  facts  in  lives 
oi  the  Apostles. 


Morals. 

Instruction  and  training 
throughout  the  year  in 
reverence  for  God,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  purity, 
gentleness,  obedience  to 
parents,  to  teachers,  to 
persons  in  authority, 
politeness,  kindness  to- 
wards playmates  and 
animals. 


Reverence,  love  of  country, 
respect  for  authority, 
ob^ence  to  law,  honour, 
industry,       temperance, 

Eurity.  politeness,  good 
ehaviour  at  home,  in 
school,  in  places  of  wor- 
ship, in  company,  avoid- 
ing evil-spoiking  and 
profanity. 


Reverence,  self-respect, 
patriotism,  courage,  self- 
ix)ntrul,  self-denial,  con- 
fession of  wrong,  fongive- 
ness,  duties  of  the  citizen, 
fidelity  to  official  trust. 


A  plan  of  the  school  and  pUffrouML 
The  four  cardinal  points.  MesDiif 
and  use  of  a  map.  Tne  siiK  snd  itafe 
of  the  world.  (Geographical  tdiM 
simply  explained  and  illiulrsted  ty 
reference  to  maps.  Physicsl  G<i>' 
graphy  of  hills  and  riven. 

Stories  of  great  m«i  and  grest  ewita 


MEANS— SUted  lessons 
provided  for  in  the  time- 
table, as  well  aa  in  inci- 
dental teaching;  stories, 
brief  biographies,  illua- 
tratlve  examples,  versea, 
proverbs,  maxims  of  the 
wise,  literary  gems  fitted 
to  cultivate  the  qualiUes 
named  above,  and  to 
mould  character  and 
direct  action. 


Physical,  political,  and  oommercisi  0^ 
graphy  of  Jamaica  and  the  Brltw 
Isles,  with  special  knowledge  d  tm 
district  in  which  the  school  ii  litaa^ 
Map  of  Europe  and  North  Amerio- 

Simple  stories  relating  to  BngHib  uA 
Jamaican  HisU^iy. 


Phyaical,  political,  and  conunerdilfl]^ 
naphy  of  the  United  States  and  BnB* 
Empire,  and  general  outlines  of  ^ 
Oeography  of  the  World.  Int«K*Jjr 
of  productions.  CircnmstaDces«»>2 
determine  climate.  Latftude  JJ* 
longitude.  Day  and  nigbt  ^ 
seasons. 

Broad  ouUinea  of  EngUih  and  Ja^^ 

Histoiy.     Bioamphiea  of  tIbiJsS 
persons  in  En^fiah  or  Jamaiou  Bl^w* 

such  aa  Alfred,  Heniy  V.,  Oottf?^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Cromw^  Sio^'SX 
Nelson,    Wellington,    dc 
events  In  life  ct  Quem  Yiotoria. 


^ 
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APPENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.— S^ondary  Svbjtsxtts— continued. 


ELEMENTABT  SCIENCE. 

iA.  A  B.).—To  answer  intelligently  questions  on  80  leiBons  given  daring  the  year  in  the  subject 
aooQirdUnff  to  a  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  at  the  previous  annual  examination. 


ALTERNATIYl.     ONB  OHLT  REQUIRED. 


j  Ftiyaica  and  Mechanics. 
(In  Town  Schools). 


The   three    states    of 
matt^. 


Ordinary  tools  and 
Riachines(e.j^.,  a  clock, 
a  pair  of  sciues,  level, 
carpenter's  tools,  Ac.) 


Building  a  house. 


!  Common  properties  of 
matter.  Barometer, 
thermometer. 


Fractical  measurement, 
measures  of  length, 
time,     velocity    and 
space. 


Matter  in  motion, 
weii^t,  inertia,  mo- 
mentum. 


Agriculture. 
(In  Country  Schools). 


Usefulness  of  the  vari- 
ous domestic  animals, 
and  how  they  repay 
kindness  and  care. 

Tools,  and  how  they 
need  keeping  in  order. 


Work  at  different 
periods  of  the  year. 


The  common  objects  of 
cultivation  in  Jamaica. 


Xeed  of  plants  (air,  soil, 
water). 


Need  of  cultivation, 
and  what  makes  it 
more  or  less  effective. 

Regulation  of  plant 
food  ;  manure  ;  folly 
of  burning  the  plant 
food  snpplied  by 
nature. 


Domestic  Economy 

(in  Qirls'  Schools 

or  for  the  girls  in 

mixed  Schools  when 

practicable). 


Ordinary  articles  of 
food,  clothing,  and 
v/ashing. 


Neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness in  house  and 
person  ;  purity  of  air. 


The  dwelling ;  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and 
ventilation. 


Food  and  beverages : 
their  properties  and 
nntritive  value.  Pu- 
rity of  water. 


Rules  of  health,  com- 
mon ailments,  treat- 
ment of  the  sick. 


Management    of    the 
house. 


COMPULSORT. 


Natural  History. 
Ph]rsiology  and  Hygiene. 


The  build  and  chief  or- 
gans of  the  human 
I«vlv. 


Need  of  exercise,  clear - 
liness,  temperance  iu 
all  things. 


A   few   main   laws    of 
health. 


A  course  of  simple  les- 
sons (to  be  approved 
by  the  Inspector)  on 
the  lion,  tiger,  camel, 
elephant,  leopard  or 
other  animals. 


Mechanism  of  motion. 


Alimentation,    circula- 
tion, respiration. 


Properties  of  nerve. 


Simple  lessons  of  hygi- 
ene. 


Outlines  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  animal 
kingdom. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  DISCIPUNE. 


EhalDipector  in  awarding  marks  under  this  head  will  have  special  r^ard  to  the  moral  training  and 

billet  of  the  children,  to  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  schot^  premises  and  furniture,  and  to  the 

*Psr  daHtflcation  <^  the  scholars,  both  for  teaching  and  examination. 

o  neet  the  requirements  reapectiuK  discipline,  the  managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 

inspector  thM  all  reasonable  care  is  taken ;  in  the  ordinarv  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up 

^ilUren  in  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  mannen  ana  language,  ^  cleanliness  and  ttdineas,  and 

*  to  impress  upon  the  chUdren  the  unportance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and 

^l^et  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

^  ordinary  discipline  of  the  School  must  be  prompt  and  exact,  and  yet  maintained  without  harshness 

^tboat  Doinr  demonstoation  of  authority. 

^  partieolar,  toe  honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examination,  and  the  degree  of  interest  they  show  in 

>*  wotk.  will  be  taken  into  account ;  and  high  marks  will  not  be  given  unless  the  Inspector  i»  satis- 

^tiat  toe  school  \m  a  place  for  the  formation  of  right  habits,  as  well  as  a  place  of  instmctiou. 

^  loflMctor  will  also  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  School  Records,  and  the  faithfulness 

^  Whfa^  the  raqulrements  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  them  have  been  met.    The  marking  of 

'■libieei  will  largely  depend  upon  the  results  of  any  special  visits  the  Inspector  may  have  been  able 

E^QBiteg  tlieyear. 

*>lCnlati«m  syitem  of  phytleal  drill  will  be  found  most  useful  in  securing  punctuality  and  obedience. 


^S3», 


2U2 
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APPENDIX  F.  - ScHKPiTLK  A.— Secondary  Surjects — continued. 

ENGLISH. 


Staiulant  /.— PolntiiiR  out  the  subject  in  an  eaay 
sentence. 
Pointing  out  nouns. 


Standard  //.—Pointing  out  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate in  an  easy  sentence. 
Pointing  out  nouns  and  verbs. 


Standard  V.- 


Inflection  of  the  nonn  and  pro- 
noun. Eltrmcntary  woni-hoildirv. 

-Modification  of  subject,  predioste, 
and  object  by  wonia,  phrssa  ukl 
eentencei.  Word-bnildinfc,  a  little 
more  advanced. 


Standard  ///.—Modification  of  subject   and  pre- 
dicate br  single  words.    Forma- 
tion of  illustrative  sentences. 
Pointing  out  parts  of  speech  and 
making     sentences     containing  iStandard  VII  — 
them. 

Aandard  /F.— Modification  of  subject,  predicate 
and  object  by  words  and  phrases. 
Simple  analysis.  Formation  of  il- 
lustrative sentence.  Easy  parsing. 


Standard  T/.— Parsing  and   analysis  of  coodIcx 
sentences.  Word  •  bailabf. 

Knowledge  of  English  prelxa. 
Correction  of  sentences  cooUio- 
ing  common  faults  in  speedL 


Parsing.  Making  sentences  fllv- 
trating  the  right  use  of  drcs 
words  and  phrases.  KnawMie 
of  English  termlnatloiu.  Or 
rection  of  common  erron  is  the 
use  of  words  and  in  the  fomatioo 
of  sentences. 


SINGING. 

More  than  half  marks  will  in  no  case  be  given  unless  some  success  is  attained  in  teaching  by  nott  is 

accordance  with  the  Schedule. 


For  SchwtU  uifing  the  Staf  Xotation. 


For  SehoofM  utittg  the  Tonic  Soffa  MftkedtiU 
Xntation. 


J.  (A.  is  B.)—To  sing  by  ear  simple  songs  and  hymns  and  without  action.    To  mark  the  Tarietioitf 
simple  time  with  hands  and  feet.    1V>  sing  ttic  scale  of  (■  Major  from  the  staff  snd 
the  notes. 


Division  I. 

Note  Teft.—l.  To  sing  as  pointed  out  by  the  ex- 
aminer, the  notes  (of  the  key  chord  of  C  in  an  eauy 
order ^  using  the  Aol-fa  syllables  Di>  Mi  Sol  Do). 

Song  Tejtt.—2.  To  sing  sweetly  any  one  of  at  least 
three  easy  school-songs  or  action  iiong«  previously 
preiiared. 

Tiie  conipasd  ot  these  songs  should  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  an  cx^tAve,  say  ironi  ('  to  (•  or  l>  to  i),  in  the 
treble  staves,  and  tlie  words  should  be  such  as 
children  can  understand. 


Division  II. 

Mftte  Teitt.—l.  To  sing  slowly  as  i>ointe<l  out  by 
the  examiner  and  UMing  the  Sol-fa  syllables,  the 
f.scending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C 
(ho)  the  notes  of  tlie  key-ehord  of  C  {/)n  Mi  Sol  Do), 
VI  any  order,  and  nlw>  sniall  grouim  of  consecutive 
notes  of  the  seale  of  (■  ;ia  written  by  the  examiner. 


'i  ime    Test.— To    sin ;   on    one    sound 

O  A 

i^  liable  "toa,"  an  exercise  in      — 
shall  include  minims  or  orotcheti> 


por^ 


to    the 
time,  which 


Har  Tent.— 3.  To  repeat  (/.#•.,  imitate  not  name)  a 
tt'.inple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four  notes,  using 
'  he  syllable  "  taa."  after  hearing  the  examiner  or 
te.icher  sing  (or  play)  it  twice  through. 

y^iuf  Tett.—A.  To  slug  in  unison,  in  good  time 
and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  least  five 
school  songs  svt  to  words  previously  prepared. 


Division  I. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  examiner's  pointinf  <■  tti 
modulator  the  tones  of  a  Doh  chcnrd  ih  fny  <*9 
order^  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables. 

2.  To  sing  sweetly  any  one  of  at  least  thiwji^ 
school  songs  or  action  songs  previously  prepsrn* 

Tile  oomitass  of  the  music  should  not  if  P«"* 
exceed  the  limit  of  an  octave,  and  the  worii  **" 
be  such  OS  children  can  understand. 


Division  II. 

Sote  Test.— I.  To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the eiav^ 
pointing  on  the  modulator,  in  any  key-tlN  *? 
tone  and  chord  being  given,  the  tones  o(  ^^ 
chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  oC  tlie  *■* 
in  ste]»wise  succession 

Tiwe  TeKt.—2.  To  sing  on  one  tone  totbcffBj* 
"  laa,"  an  exercise  including  one  pulse  and  two  I*" 
tones,  in  tw(»  pulse  or  four  pulse  measore. 

Ear  Teat.  -3.  To  imitate  a  simple  phraie  ^ jj 
more  tlmn  four  notes  using  the  syHable  **  hs,  »^ 
hearing  the  examiner  or  tear-her  sing  or  pW 
twice  tlirougli. 

Stnuj  Tent.— A.  To  sing  in  unison  in  goo*,^ 
and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  leMj  * 
school  songs  (set  to  words)  preTtona^  airanf^ 
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*ENDIX  F.— Schedule  A.— Secondary  fyv ejects— continued. 


SINGING — contin  ucd. 


balf  marks  will  iu  no  case  be  given  unless  some  success  is  attained  in  teaching  by  note  in 

accordance  with  the  Scliednle. 


huols  using  the  Staff  Nutation. 


Fur  &  jhools  using  the  Tunic  Solfa  Method 
and  Notation. 


Division  III. 

1.  To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by 
using  the  8ol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of 
!y  of  C,  containing  an  F  sharp  contra- 
natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  by 
The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by 
I  return  to  Q,  and  the  B  Hat  should  be 
C  and  followed  by  A. 


-1.  To   sing   on 


one 
3 


an  exercise  in  T  or  ^ 


sound    to    the 

time  containing 

inims,  crotchets,  and  quarera,   with 
;  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions 


Division  III. 

Sote  Ttxt  ( Modulator). -<o)  To  Sol-fa  from  the 
examiner's  pointing  on  the  modulator,  or  from  dicta- 
tion, in  any  key,  simple  passages  in  the  major 
diatonic  scale,  including  le  and  ta  in  step-wise 
progression,  used  thus,  s  fe  8— d  ta  1. 


yote  Te«i  (lentten  or  jnrhUed)  (b).  To  Sol-fa  at 
sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise,  including  the 
notes  of  the  Doh  cord  in  any  order,  and  any  other 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  step-wise 
succession.  The  exercise  not  to  contain  any  diffi- 
culties of  time. 


Time  Tent. — 2.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the 
syllable  "  laa "  an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half 
pulse  notes  and  whole-pulse  rests  on  the  uon- 
accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 


rorei)eat  and  afterwards  name  any  j  Ear  Teitt.—B.  To  imitate  to  "  laa,"  and  afterward 
ive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  which  the  i  name  any  three  consecutive  tones  of  the  scale, 
acher  may  twice  sing  to  the  syllable  which  the  examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing  to 
ch  time,  ilrst  giving  the  chord  or  the     laa  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  doh  cord  or 

the  bCAle. 


To  sing  in  miisun  ur  parts,  in  good 
1  due  expressiun,  any  one  of  at  least 
^  or  rounds  (set  to  words)  previously 


Siniff  Teift.—i.  To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good 
time  and  tune,  and  with  due  expression,  any  one  of 
at  least  five  school  songs  or  rounds  (set  to  words) 
previously  prepared. 


ELEMENTARY   GEOMETRICAL   DRAWING. 


.—Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
stration  on  blackboard,  or  from  dicta- 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique ; 
lonte,  obtuse,  one  side  of  each  angle 
tal ;  letters  formed  of  horizontal, 
>Uqne  lines. 


I.— Mark  off  on  vertical,  horizontal, 
nes,  one,  two,  three  and  four  inches  ; 
points  into  two,  four,  and  eight  equal 
0  familiar  objects,  without  perspective 
ited  by  straight  lines. 


Standard  IY.— Draw  on  slate,  with  and  without 
ruler,  rhombus;  concentric  squares,  aides  four 
inches,  two  inches,  one  inch,  on  diagonals  or 
diameters. 


Standard  v.— Draw  on  slate  parallel  lines,  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  oblique,  with  half-inch  spaces 
between  them. 

Draw  a  regular  octagon. 


11.— Draw  on  slati',  with  and  without  i      STANDARD  VI.— Draw  a  regular  hexagon.    Two  or 
al  and  iiwMtccleH  triangles.  '  more  symmetrical  arrangements  of  straight  lines  in 


ad  without  ruler  a  sciuare,  side  three 
by  diameters. 


the  square,  hexagon  and  equilateral  triangle, 
of  compasses. 


Um 


STANDARD  VII.— As   In 

with  greater  accuracy. 


previous  Standards,  but 


f>14 
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Schedule  A. — Special  Subjects. 


NSSDLEWO&K. 


HA.  A  B.)    Needle  DriU. 

Thimble  drUl. 
KnitUng  pin  drill. 

To  hem  three  iuches  one  colour,  to  show 
specimens  of  Kindergarten  work  in  some  of  the 
following  gifU,  1«  8, 10,  11,  12.  14,  17. 19  and  20, 
and  to  do  one  such  exercise  before  the  Inspector ; 
or  to  so  through  the  routine  of  some  household 
pursuit 


LowKR  Division. 


1. 


Hemming,  seaming,  felling.  Any  garment  or 
other  useful  article  showing  these  stitches. 

Knitting,  2  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e.g.  a 
strip,  or  comforter  or  cuifs. 


MiDDLK  Division. 

1.  Tlie  work  of  the  previous  group,  stitching, 

pleating,  and  bewing  on  strings.    Garments 
showing  these  stitches. 

2.  Herring  bone  stitch.    The  stitch  only  on 

canvas   or   flannel.    Darning,    simple,    on 
canvas. 

3.  Knitting,  4  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e.g., 

cuffs. 


Upper  division. 

1.  The  work  of  previous  groups,  gathering,  set- 

ting-in,  button  hole,  sewing  on  button.    Any 
garment  shewing  these  stitches. 

2.  Darning  stocking  web  material  (thin  place» 

and  holes). 
S.  Pati'hing  in  calico,  print  and  flannel. 

4.  Knitting,  4  needles,  a  sock  or  stocldng. 

5.  Cutting  out  two  simple  garments. 


NOTES. 

1 .  Garments  must  be  shown  in  each  Division,  but 
not  necessarily  those  specified  in  this  Schedule, 
which  are  mentioned  merely  as  examples.  They 
must  be  presented  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
completed  by  the  scholars. 

2.  At  least  half  as  many  garments  or  useful  articles 
should  be  shown  as  there  are  children  on  the  books 
in  bhe  Lower  Division.  Earh  garment  or  useful 
nrti'^lo  must  bo  nitiivly  nijul«»  by  Hh  own  Division. 
In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Divisions  each  girl  must  (if 
«he  has  attended  school  six  months  or  upwards) 
present  a  garment  made  by  herself. 

3.  The  Girls  in  the  Upper  Divfflon  should,  as  a 
Tiile.  cut  out  the  ifarmentii  made  by  the  children 
Id  the  two  Lower  Pi  visions. 


DBAWINO. 


MiDDLi  Division. 
standards. 

III.— Freehand  drawing  of  resular  pw^'^'^S 
forms  such  aa  are  contained  in  the  flr0^ 
of  No.  8  of  the  Whitehall  Series  of  DT* 
Books. 

IV.— Kreehand  drawing  from  t^e  flat  or 
figures,  such  aa  are  contained  in  the  _ 
Mrt  of  No.  8  of  the  Whitehall  Sen 
Drawing  Books. 


Uppxb  SicnoN. 

v.— Freehand  drawing  from  the  simple 

figures  in  No.  4  of  the  Whitehall  Bert^Tij 
Drawing  Books,  and  from  simple  recun^**^ 
models. 

VI.— Freehand  drawing  from  simple 
models  such  aa  spheres,  cylinden  and 

VII.— Drawing  any  common  objecta. 
to  scale  geometrical   flgorea  with 
ments. 


NOTE. 

In  order  to  interest  the  ehlidrao  It  wiD  _ 
able  to  teach  them  to  draw  aa  early  as  powltaj 
actual  objecta,  such  aa  the  doors  and  — *' 
furniture  and  apparatus  of  the  adiool 
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Schedule  A.— Special  Subjects — continued. 
Practical  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

All  Schools  which  claim  a  grant  under  Article  112  of  the  Code  must 

1>resent  in  Elementary  Science  at  the  annual  inspection  a  course  of  40  object 
essons  from  Nature. 

The  Schools  to  which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  Article  will  be  of 
two  kinds. 

Class  A. — Schools  in  which  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
satisfactorily  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  experiments  on  a  small 
scale  carried  out  by  the  teacher  and  observed  by  the  cnildren. 

Class  B. — Schools  in  whidi  the  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  are 
intelli^ntly  taught  and  illustrated  by  practical  work  in  the  field  done  by 
the  children  and  directed  by  the  Teacner. 

Class  A. — Requirements. 

The  careful  illustration  by  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  teaching 
required  under  the  Elementary  Science  Schedule  (A)  of  the  Code. 

A  very  small  plot  of  land,  or  some  earth  in  flower  pots,  boxes  or  barrels 
will  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  illustrations  required  in  this  Class. 

Class  B.— Reqxjirements. 

1.  The  principles  explained  in  Tanner's  Ali>habet  of  Agriculture  and 
further  steps,  comprising  40  lessons,  must  be  intelligently  taught  in  the 
school. 

2.  A  plot  of  land  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  acre  in  extent  must  be  provided. 

3.  This  plot  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  and  sufficient  fence  and  the 
possession  of  it  legally  defined. 

4.  The  kind  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  and  the  exact  number  and  kind  of 
tools  required  must  be  decided  by  the  Department  on  the  report  of  qualified 
persons. 

5.  As  a  rule  the  following  tools  will  be  required  for  each  dozen  children. 

3  Light  machettes. 

2  Rakes. 

2  Garden  spades  ;  small  size. 

2  Demerara  forks,  three  or  four  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  sous  (loam  or  marls). 

6.  Credit  will  be  given  for  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  not  generally 
grown  in  the  district,  when  the  size  and  character  of  the  plot  renders  this 
advisable. 

7.  The  time  to  be  given  to  practical  work  in  the  field  must  be  as  a  ruie 
four  hours  per  week.  This  work,  for  which  a  separate  grant  is  given,  must 
not  occupy  any  part  of  the  school  hours. 

8.  Boys  above  ten  must  attend  the  practical  teaching  in  the  field,  and 
boys  under  ten  may  be  pennitted  to  do  so. 

9.  The  agricultural  teaching  and  the  lighter  practical  work  shall  be  open 
to  girls. 

10.  A  manure  heap  of  road  scrapings  and  other  refuse  should  be  formed 
in  some  suitable  place. 

11.  Everything  grown  should  if  possible  be  sold,  and  after  the  payment  of 
necessary  expenses,  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  must  go  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  other  two-thiras  must  be  equitably  divided  amongst  the  scholars  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  cultivation. 

12.  No  credit  wiU  be  given  to  any  School  in  Class  B  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion conducted  on  the  unscientific  methods  too  usually  practised  in  the 
island  ;  but  only  for  cultivation  conducted  on  improved  scientific  methods. 


PRAcncAL  Teaching  in  Handicrafts. 
The  requirements  in  this  Subject  have  not  yet  been  settled 
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Schedule  D.— Subjects  toe  Exahimation  of  Pupil 


To  rewt  wllh  But 


ut  wllh  fluency,  A  nuuei!  nl  a>u]Dral«  To  be  fnirlj  profl- 
■nd  Jtuteipm-  '  dlfficnlt;  tu  be  dot-  '  clent  la  the  pru- 
■lid  lo  reclle  i  natij  wHtlBH  mi  ticul  upplloitlon  of 
Inei  Irom  tome  I  uftpsr  Inim  dlcUtlon  ill  the  Cmnpound 
lard  Inel,  '    in  ■  Cnlr,  Ir^ble  hand.       KulH,>.ir..ormDiief 

.  To  irrttn  >  •bortUtter.       uidlheirelghUuid 


To  read  u  above,  and 

»ms  itandatd  poet, 
wltb    knowledge    o7 


Ilnea      Itvm       i 
■Uodant  |iwt. 


le  I     FraclioiiB,  Pructfce 
n  :    household  areounu 


I 
s  I 


Coiilpouiid     iiroiHir' 
FerceiiUgei. 


Iieiiutaof  ipeccl 
with   tbeir  nla 

Uuni    In   a  ini 

teooe. 

Imple  arialfili. 


!/ 


inalyiia  aiid  |ian-  ^       _,^ 


Panphi 
Fuller 
ot  Orainnuir, 


■  For  the  requliemenK  of  llie  New  Code  of  May,  IWo.  lee  Part  II.  ol  thU  Bepoit. 
t  TohepreparedforlheannuallupectionoflheKbool.  *^ 

1  The  flgnrei  In  Ihe  Arllhmelle  work  mnut  h"  well  formed,  and  tt 


niclhodicallT  and  a>  guod  modela  for  children  to  In 


id  the  eiamplee  worked  c 
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SDULE  D. — Subjects  for  Examination  op  Pupil  Teachers. 


•graphy. 


gec^raphy  of 
Ins  aiid  rivers, 
and  the  Bri- 
s. 
imaica. 


History 
(Including  Scrip- 
ture History). 


Leading  facts  of  Bible 

History. 
Chief  events  in  History 

of  Jamaica. 


Science. 


Teaching. 


Colour,  form,  principal 
divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable 
kingdom. 


1V>  teach  a  class  in 
reading  or  writui^ 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector. 

How  to  question. 


u)d  springs, 
and    North 

itral  America. 
England  and 


As  above.'  Life  of 
Christ  in  greater  de- 
tail. 

Outlines  of  British 
History  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Magna 
Cliarta. 


(issessions 
nap  of  Carib- 
iea,    Qulf    of 
West  Indies, 
and  longitude. 


frica,     South 
i,     map     of 
India. 


Elementary 
x>k,  1«.  6cf. 
Geography  of 


I. 


As  above.  Jewish  His- 
tory to  end  of  J  udges 
in  greater  detail. 

Outlines  of  British 
History  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II. 


As  above.    Acts  of  the 

Apostles    in  greater 

detail. 
Outlines     of     British 

History  to  the  Battle 

of  Waterloo. 


Nelson's  History  of 
England  for  the 
Young,  and  Kyfe  and 
Sinclair's  History  of 
Jamaica. 


Stones  and  soils. 
Elementary    facts 
physics. 


in 


As  above,  with  in- 
creased skill  in  in- 
struction and  dis- 
cipline. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  reading,  and 
how  to  secure  at- 
tention. 


Elementary  facts  in 
animal  and  vegetable 
Physiology. 


First     principles 
agriculture. 


of 


Jlrst  Year  of  Scientific 
Knowledge(Paul  Bert). 
J.    B.  Lippincott   & 
Co.,  60c. ;  and  Relfe 
Bros.,  London,  2».  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, Tanner,  Mac- 
mUIan,  Is. 


As  above,  also  to 
conduct  a  class  in 
arithmetic  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector. 

To  answer  simple 
questions  on  how  to 
teach  arithmetic. 


As  above,  also  to 
give  a  lesson  to 
pupils  of  the  pupil 
teaicher'B  own  sex  in 
any  secondary  sub- 
ject taught. 

To  prepare  notes  of 
alesaon. 


The  Art  of  Question- 
ing. 

How  to  Secure  Atten- 
tion, J.  Q.  Fitch, 
M.A. 


B  in  these  particulars  will  be  more  severely  visited  with  loss  of  marks  in  the  Second 

and  Third  Vean». 
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Schedule  N.*— Rsqui&siuents  at  Exaxikation  of  Traininq 

Colleges. 

Pbihaby  Sujects. 

^.B.~Candid«tM  In  the  Second  and  Third  Year  are  liable  to  be  examinad  in 


t 


"2 

3 


•E 


1 
i 

s 


Reading  and  Elocution. 


EogUih  Orammar. 


To  read  with  flnency,  eaae,  and  ezpreesion 
from  approTed  Reading  JSooka,  with  fall 
nnderttanding  and  ability  to  explain  clearly 
to  a  class. 

Vol.  ni.  of  ''  Great  Authors/'  published  by 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

To  repeat  80  lines  of  poetry  from  any  of  the 
poets  mentioned  in  Vols.  II.  and  m.  of 
*"  Great  Authors,"  f  with  correct  expression 
and  knowledge  of  the  meaning. 


To  read  as  above,  from  approved  Reading 
Books,  a  Text  Book  in  History,  an  educa- 
tional periodical,  or  a  newspaper. 

Vol.  II.  of  "  Great  Authors." 

To  repeat  as  above,  120  lines  of  poetry  fnmi 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Cowper,  Longfellow, 
or  Goldsmith,  or  any  of  the  poets  menUonea 
in  Voi.  II.  of  ••  Great  Authors." 


To  read  as  above,  passages  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty from  the  best  authors,  and  from  news- 
papers. Hiuiorous  passages  from  Standard 
Authors  to  be  read  intelligently. 

Vol.  I.  of  "  Great  Authors.'^ 

To  repeat  as  above  120  lines  of  poetir  from 
Milton  or  Shakespeare  and  50  lines  ui  prose 
from  the  Essays  of  Bacon  or  Macanlay.  l| 


"  Great  Authors,"  3  vols.,  T.  Nelson  6i  Stliis 


Analysis  <A  dmpto  and  oomponnd 

tences. 
To  jparse  fully  lenteocea  of 

difficulty. 
Chief  rules  of  syntax. 
Elementary  History  of  English 

and  Literature. 


Analysis  and  complete  parsing  of 

plex  sentences. 
Correction  of  erroneously  -  oo: 

sentences. 


Structure  and  derivation  of 
Roots,  prefixes,  and  Affixes. 
Word-building. 


Salmon's  English  Grammar. 

Morris's  Primer  of  English  Grammar. 

Daniel's  History,  Grammar,  and  Deriva- 
tion of  the  English  Language. 

Campbell's  History  of  English 
and  Literature. 


*  For  the  curriculum  for  Training  College)  as  laid  down  by  the  New  Code  of  May,  1900,  s 
Part  II.  of  this  report. 

t  Or  from  some  other  book  or  .iitthor.  upon  approval  by  the  Department. 

il  Or  from  some  other  standard  essayist  approved  by  the  Department. 

i  In  all  yeani  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  should  be,  as  far  as  possiMe,  exemplified 
illustrated  by  the  nstuial  features  oi  .laniaica. 
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?H£DULE    N. — ReQUIBEMBNTS  AT  EXAMINATION  OF  TbAINING 

Colleges. 
Primary  Subjects. 

icts  in  previous  SUndarda.    SubJecU  in  Italic*  not  required  in  Female  College. 


llih  Orthomphy  and 
CompoBition. 


Arithmetic. 


Oeography. 


s  from  dictation  passai^es 
and  poetry)  of  moderate 
Ity.  To  write  from 
7  the  rabetance  of  a 
e  of  simple  prose  read 
rdinary  qaiclmess. 
ceipts,  business  letters, 
marks  of  punctuation, 
Is,  diacritical  marlcs  and 

• 

set  in  large   text   and 

hand.     Rules   for   the 

Jon  of  letters  (rules  for 

upright    or     sloping 

rill  be  accepted). 


te  a  short  descriptive 
>n  a  specified  subject, 
rect  errors  in  ortho- 
f  and  composition. 
>f  first  lessons  in  con- 
1  composition  (letter 
K,  Ac.) 


of 


aphrase    a    passage 
ate  dKBcuIty. 
Tlting ;  different  kinds. 
.  laws  of  style. 


8  English  Coniixwition. 

laiis. 

I  Primer  of  English  Com- 

>n.    (Macmillan,  1«.). 


Weiglits  and  measures, 
reduction,  practice,  vul- 
gar fractions.  Practical 
eJiamples  in  the  use  of 
linear,  square,  and 
cubic  measure.  (Car- 
peting rooms,  plaster- 
ing walls,  fencing,  con- 
tents of  tanks,  d^c.) 

The  reasons  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  addition,  sub- 
tractiou,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  ex- 
plained as  to  a  claM. 

Mental  arithmetic. 


Proportion,  unitary 

methods,  decimals, 
simple  and  compound 
interest,  true  and  bank- 
ers' discount. 

The  reason  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying, 
and  dividing  vulgv 
fractions  explained  as 
to  a  class. 


Percentages,  profit,  and 
loss,  stocks,  square  and 
cube  roots,  scales  of 
notation. 

The  reasons  of  the  pro- 
ceases  in  multiplying 
and  dividing  decimals 
explaine<]  as  to  a  class. 


Sonneiischcin's       .\ritli- 

metic. 
Pendlebury's  Arithmetic. 

Deighton  Bell  &  Co. 


Meaning  and  uses  of  maps— exem- 
plified by  map  drawing  of  school 
premises  and  district  round  school. 

t  Physical  geography,  formation  of 
land  by  the  action  of  water,  ice, 
volcanoes,  and  other  natural 
agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and 
river- valleys. 

In  1895  and  every  third  year  there- 
after, geography  as  above  of  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  South  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  maro  as  above 
of  Asia  ^especially  China  and 
Japanl  Africa  and  America. 

(The  whole  college  takes  the  same 
subjects.  For  subjects  in  other 
years,  »ee  note  |.) 


Physical  geography.  Climate  cur- 
rents of  the  air  and  ocean,  rain 
dew,  dc. 

Physical,  political,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


Physical  and  mathematical  geo- 
graphy. The  earth  as  a  planet,  Its 
size  and  motions,  with  the  pheno- 
mena dependent  upon  them,  Uie 
seasons,  day  and  night,  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Physical,  political,  and  commercial 
geography,  and  maps  as  above. 


Ungties's  Class  Books  of  Oeography 
and  of  Physical  Geography,  Oeikie's 
Primers  of  Pliysical  Geography  and 
Geology,  Oeikie's  "On  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography,"  Macmillan. 
Simm's  History  and  (^eosraphy  of 
Jamaica,  Fvfe  and  SlncUur's  ditto. 
Physiography,  Elementary  Course 
(Chambers  Sf). 


06  and  evef^-  third  year  thereafter  physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography  of  the 
impire,  an<i  utaps  (including  natural  features  and  chief  politi-  al  divisions)  of  Jamaica, 
«h  Isles,  Caiiada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  roughly  drawn  from  memory. 

7  and  every  third  year  thereafter  geography  as  above  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  ; 
Ml  as  above  of  any  European  country,  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  of  any  well 
{roup  of  States  (New  England  States.  Southern  States.  Ac.) 
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APPENDIX  H.— Schedule  'ii^,— continued. 
Secondary  Subjects. 


i^.^.— Candidates  in  the  Second  and  Third  Year  are  liable  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the 


Science.    (Strictly  Elementary.) 


^  I 

X\ 

ei 


Principal  facts  in 
History  of  Ja- 
maica up  to 
Emancipation. 
Broad  outlines  of 
History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  end  of 
the  17th  Century. 


•8 


I 


History  of  Eng- 
land from  the 
Conquest  to  the 
Restoration  of 
CliarlesII.  Broad 
outlines  of  Euro- 
pean Histury  up 
to  1660  A.  D. 


.2 


Historv  of  Jamaica 
to  the  present 
time.  History  of 
England  from  the 
Restoration  to 
present  time. 
Broad  outlines  of 
European  History 
to  the  present 
time. 


Inl8d5 
and  every 
third  year 
thereafter 

the 

subjects 

will  be— 

Genesis, 

Exodus, 

I.-XX., 

Matthew, 

for  the 

whole 

College. 

For 

subjects  in 

other  years  ■ 

see  note,  t 


Botany.— Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  parts  of 
the  flower,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  common  flowering 
plants. 

Chemistry.— Elementary  and  compound  matter.  Illustra- 
tions of  combination  and  decomposition  in  such  bodies  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  water,  oxide  of  mercury,  and  rust  of 
iron.  Preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  The 
chemical  cliaracter  and  constituents  of  air  and  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  impurities  sometimes  found  in  both. 
Effects  of  plants  and  animals  on  air.  The  propertiM  of 
carbon  and  its  chief  inorganic  compounds.  Differences 
l>etween  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies.  Combination 
by  weight  and  volume.  The  use  of  symbols  and  chemical 
formuloc. 

Physics.— Chief  forces  of  nature.  Gravity.  Properties  of 
solids,  liquids,  gases. 

Domestic  Economy. t— Food;  its  composition  and  nutritive 
value.    Clothing  and  washing. 


As  above  '  Botany.— Structure  of  wood,  bark  and  pith.  Cells  and 
;  vessels.  Food  of  plants,  and  manner  in  which  a  plant 
,  grows.  l<^ictionn  of  the  root  and  different  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  comparison  of  a  fern  and  a  moss  with  a 
!  flowering  plant.  The  formation  of  different  kinds  of 
I  fruits.  The  structure  of  a  bean  and  of  a  grain  of  com. 
I    The  phenomena  of  germination. 

•  Agriculture. — The  principles  regulating  the  wore  or  lent 
perfe4si  9upjdy  of  plant  fttod ;  manuretc  om  Mupplcinental 
gmirce*  of  plant  food.  The  principles  regtUalina  the 
grtrwth  of  erupt  and  the  variation*  in  thetr  yitm  and 
quality. 
Physics. — Moving  bodies.  Vibrating  bodies.  Sound. 
Domestic  Economy. t— Food;  its  functions,  preparation, 
and  culinary  treatment.  The  dwelling;  warming,  clean- 
ing, and  ventilation.  Rules  for  health;  the  management 
of  a  sick  room. 


As  alxjve 


Animal  Physiology.  —The  build  of  the  human  body.    Names 
and  positions  of  the  internal  organs.    The  properties  of 
muscle.    The  mechanism  of  principal  movements  of  the 
j    limbs,  and  of  the  body  as  a  whole.    The  organs  and  func- 
'    tions  of  alimentation,  circulation,  and  respiration.    The 
.    general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system.    The  pro- 
perties of  nerve.    Reflex  action.    Sensation,  organs  and 
functions  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing  and  sight. 
Physics.- Heat.    Light.    Electricity. 
Hygiene. 


•a 
s 


c 
c 
o 


Fyfe  and  Sinclair's  History 
of  Jamaica,  Edith  Hiomn- 
son's  History  of  Einrland, 
(fardiner's  Student's  His- 
tory of  Englan*!,  Green's 
Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  Sander- 
K  lUH  Otitliiici  of  World's 
History. 


Cambridge 
Bible      for 
Schools. 

Maclear'HOld 
Testament, 
1;<.  (Msicniil- 
lan). 


Bland's  B<^>tany,  Bemrose,  Ix. 

Funieaux'  Chemistry,  Longmans. 

T/>udon's  Hygiene,  Chambers. 

Balfour  Stewart's  Physics  Primer, 
Ma^Mnillan,  Ik. 

'Icxt  IVjok  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture, Jamaica,  2«. 

raiiner's  First  Prin<.'iples  of  Agjri- 
culture,  Macmillan,  U. 

Fream's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 


Sight  Singhig 
and  lliecHy 
of  ^lusic.  Na- 
tional So- 
ciety, l4i.  8df., 
C  u  r  w  0  n's 
How  to  Read 
Musiir,  I'onie 
Sol-fa  Aaaocl- 
ation,  iM. 


t  In  180C  and  every  year  thereafter  Judges  I.  and  II.,  Samuel,  and  Luke.  In  1897  and  every 
third  year  thereafter  the  subject  will  1>e  Kings  I.  and  It.,  Acts,  Outlines  of  History  of  Lumel  from 
the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era. 

X  Only  in  colleges  for  women. 
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APPENDIX  H.— Schedule  '^.—continued. 
Secondary  Subjects. 


o  previous  Standards.    Subjects  in  Italici  not  required  in  Colleges  for  Women. 


ulc. 


School  Management. 


Alffebra. 


Euclid. 


Drawing. 


from  mo- 
value  of 
simple 
major 

ntervals. 


I  of  theory 
sic,  com- 
i  time, 
•call's,  mo- 
1,  trans- 
I,  Sol  -  fa 
ri;  reading 
r  passage 
key  or 
from  the 
staff     at 


Characteristics   of   chil-  '  To  least   com- 


dren ;  nimple  analysis 
of  the  mental  powers ; 
order  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  leading  princi- 
ples of  teaching  culti- 
vation of  the  senses. 
How  to  question  ;  how 
to  secure  attention ; 
how  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary subjects. 
Keeping  of  school 
registers. 


Cultivation  of  the 
menior>'.  On  the  use 
of  words.  How  to  teach 
grammar,  geograpliy, 
liistory.  Notes  of  les- 
sons. A  les80u  in 
reading,  dictation,  or 
arithmetic,  or  an  object 
lesson,  is  required  to 
be  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  examiner. 
Knowledge  of  Code. 


mon  multiple. 
Simple  equa- 
tioiyt,  and 
nmple  prob- 
lem f<  involving 
the  name. 


Definitions. 

Postulates. 

Axioms. 

Book  I.,  1-5, 
and  easy  ri- 
ders. 

Book  I.,  6-f6G, 
and  ea«y 
riders. 


French 


Fractions, 
gimiUtaneoiiM 
simple  equa- 
tions, ami 
problems  in- 
voicing the 
same. 


!  Book  I.,  1-26, 
and  easy  ri- 
ders. 
Book  /.,  f7-/tS, 
and  easy 
riders. 


and 


drawing  (First 
Grade)  on  pa- 
per and  black- 
board. 


Practical  Ge- 
ometry. 

Kawle,  latest 
edition  (15th) 
pp.  1-52.  (Me- 
thod and  prin- 
ciples of  con- 
struction of 
every  figure 
nuut  be  fully 
explained.) 


dominant  !  Discipline ;    school    fur- 

Nlominant  niture    and   apparatus 

funda-  I  and  tlieir  uses  ;  edu(ra- 

disconls,  tional  reformers  ;  time 

ins ;  class  table   and    method   of 

g       from  organising  an  elemen- 

tor ;       to  tary   school.      Lessons 

jple  tunes  as  atiove,  or  in  grnm- 

piaiio  or  mar,           composition, 

ium  ;   ear  Scripture,  or  mor.-\ls. 


Problems  lead- 
ing to  simple 
equations, 
inntlutinn, 
quadratics,  and 
simple 
proldems 
in  vol  ring  the 
Mine. 


Book  I.,  and 
easy  riders. 

Bitok  J  I.,  and 
easy  riders. 


Model  drawing 
and  nidimenta 
of  perspective. 
Proficiency  in 
drawing  on 
the  black- 
board to  illus- 
trate ])racti<'e 
lessons. 


{  Manual  of  the  Science  and  Art 
hing,  National  Society. 

Object  Lessons,  Longmans. 
)ject  Lessons. 

White's  Pedagogj'. 

rt  of  Questioning 

.rt  of  Securing  Attention. 

{  Manual  of  Instruction,  Educa- 

partment,  State  of  New  York. 

r  Pedagogy,  Professor  Putman. 


Hall  and 
K  n  i  g  h  t's 
Algebra. 


Hall  and 
Steve  n's 
Euclid. 


Kawle's  Class-book. 
Practical  Geometry 

(National  Society). 
Freehand  Drawing 

(First  Grade). 
Kensington  Drawing  to 

Scale  M 
Whitehall         Drawing 

Course,    G.    Gill    and 

Son. 


The  pass  requirement  in  drawing  will  be  leniently  enfuiced. 
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APPENDIX  W.— continued.    Schedule  P. 


Needlework  for  Training  Colleges  for  Women. 


standard. 


First 


Year. 


Second 
Year. 


TliJnl 


Year. 


Needlework. 


1.  To  thoic  an  uiilitied  eanvfui  /cam* 
pier,  with  the  following  stitches 
worked  to  the  thread. 

Sewing,  mnninK.  hemming,  gather- 
ing, stitching,  herring-hone,  cliain 
stitch,  whip-stitch,  hutton-hnlo 
stitch. 

2.  To  fhow  on  $eparate  jnecen  «/ 
tnaUrud  (2  in.  hy  S  tn.). 

(a)  Hemming  in  two  colours,  Join- 
ing a  fresh  thread. 

(b)  A  sew  and  fell  seam,  with  a 
string  sewn  on. 

(c)A  piece  of  flannel  herring- 
hone. 

(d)A  wrist  band  stitched,  with 
button  and  button  hole,  and 
a  piece  of  calico,  gathered, 
stroked,  and  set  in. 

(e)  A  piece  of  twilled  long  cloth 
with  binders  and  gussets. 

(0  A  set  of  tucks  on  longcloth, 
with  a  whipped  frill. 

3.  To  make  up  ;— 
An  infant's  print  frock. 
A  print  or  diaper  pinafore. 

)  A  plain  shift  or  chemise. 


1.  A  linen  stitch  sampler  showing 
the  stitches  of  the  flrst  year,  and 
adding  marking  in  large  and  small 
letters. 

2.  A  pair  of  child's  flrst  knicker- 
bockers gathered  into  bands. 

3.  A  flannel  gored  skirt,  or  woman's 
white  slip  Ixxlv. 

4.  A  gored  and  tucke<l  longcloth 
skirt. 


1.  A  linen  sauipler.  showing  brai<l- 
ing,  feAther-Htitch.  cable  8tlt"h, 
and  knotting. 

2.  A  woman's  yoked  nightdress. 

3.  A  man's  shirt  with  gussets. 


Darning  and 
MendOmg. 


1.  A  sample  of 
knitted  stock- 
ing web  mate- 
rial, showing  a 
straight  twiU 
and  bird's  eye 
dam. 

2.  A  cross  cut 
darned  in  linen. 

3.  A  hedge-tear 
darned  in  cloth 
or  flannel. 


1.  A  linen  or 
calico  patch  set 
in. 

2.  A  print  patch 
matching  the 
pattern. 

3.  A  flannel  or 
cloth  patch. 


1.  A  stocking 
web  sampler, 
showing  :— 

(a)  Swiss  darn- 
ing. 

(b)  Grafting. 
(c)S  too  king- 
web  stitch. 

2.  Taking  up  lad- 
ders in  stock- 
ings. 


Materials  Recinired. 


Knitting. 


1.  Toshowsqnam 
(3  by  5  in.)  of  : 

(a)  Knltthig. 

(b)  Alternate 
knitting  and 
purling. 

(c)  Ribbing;  the 
spedmena  to 
be  made  with 
chain  edge  and 
cast  CD  Mid  off 
by  the  maker. 

2.  Apalrof  Infant's 
SOCKS  on  two 
needles,  or  pair 
of  ribbed  cotton 
garters. 


ClaiB-work. 


To  draw  to  scale 
cut  out  and  Ax: 

(1)  An   infant's 
frock. 

(2)  A  pinafore. 
(S)  A  plain  shift 

or  chemise. 


L  Specimens  of : 
W  Intaking. 

(b)  Heels. 

(c)  Ankle  •  gns- 
leta. 

2.  A  woollen  rest 
on  two  needles, 
or  knitted  cotton 
wash  •  cloth     on 
four  needles. 


1.  A  pair  of  wo- 
men s  stockings. 

2.  A  pair  of  child's 
soclok 


To  draw  to 
cut  out  and 
(DA    pair 

cliild's 

knick( 

ers. 
(2)  A       flauiK 

gored  skirt. 
(S)A  kmgclo- 

gored  skirt. 


1.  TliimUe. 
die,  and  foMli 
drill  toan  infa 


11 
"to 


9.  To  teach 
sampler  ati^ 
toasdiool 
on  the 
■tratSon 

8.  T6cat  oat 

oreH. 


Books  Recommended. 


White    clieose    cloth    for 

canvas  samplers. 
Red   cotton    for   working 

cotton  samplers. 
Atarklng    linen    for   linen 

samplers. 
Stocking  web  material  fur 

darning  samplers. 
Red   knitting   cotton    for 

knitting  specimens. 
Blue  and  red  marking  cot- 
ton    for    specimens    of 

stitches. 


Messrs. 

Venables  A  (V). 

Whitechapel, 

London,  R.C. 


Demonstration  frame  and 

cord  —  National  Society, 

London. 
Infant-threaders  for  needle 

drill— Venables  *  Co. 
Sectional  paper  for  catting 

out    to    scale^Nationu 

Society. 
Chequered  black-board  for 

cutting  out  to  scale. 


Self-teachii«  Needl 
Maouala  —  (S.  J< 
Hnghea.  Lodi^  HIIL 

Plain  oattinc  ooi— OrUB 
&  Fama. 

Dtamms     for     above 
Orifflths  A  Vlarran. 
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APPENDIX  W.—contimwd,    Schedule  Q. 
Requiaements  in  Extra  Subjects  at  Training  Colleges. 


Second  year 


Third  year 


Latin. 


Booki        reoom- 
inendML 


Noons,  adjectiTet, 
pronoun^  regular 
verba. 

Principia,  to  p.  06. 

Gradatim,  Not.  1-46. 


Irres:iilar  verbi,  prepo- 
sitiona,  conjanctiona, 
with        elementary 
syntax. 
Principia  to  end 
Gradatim,  Noe.  41-80. 


Smith's  Principia 
Heatley's  Gradatim. 


French. 


Mathematics. 


Nouns,        adjectives,     it  2of dm.— Indices,      Surds, 
pronouns,      regular  '      Ratio,  Proportion,  Varia- 


verbi. 
French  Course,  year  I. 
1st     Krencli     Header,  ' 

1-140. 


Irregular  verbs   • 
French    Course,    year 

n. 

Introduction  and  Exs. 

l-«0. 
1st    French     Reader, 

No.  141-2U0. 


Macmillan's     French 

Course. 
Caron's    1st     French 

Reader. 


tion.  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progression, 
Logarithms. 

BucKd.-To  Book  in.  20. 

MeehanicM.  —  Kinematics, 
Measurement  of  Force, 
(^laguus,  1892  edition  pp. 
1-126.) 


Ewlui.—To  Book  IV. 

Triavfuitnetry.—Tht  rela- 
tion between  the  circum- 
ference  and  diameter  of 
a  circle.  Measurement 
of  angles.  The  ulgono- 
metjlcal  ratios  U^ock, 
stereotyped  edition,  1898, 
pp.  1-S6.) 

If eeAaniet.  —  Laws  of   mo- 
tion. Energy.   Machines 
Centre  of  gravity  (Mag- 
nus, 1892  edition,  pp.  127- 
226,  and  S17-868w) 


Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra. 

Hall  and  Steven's  Euclid. 

Magnus's  Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Mechanics. 

Lock's  Elementary  Trigono- 
metry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  IN 

JAMAICA,  1898-1900. 


Since  the  above  report  was  Avritten  by  the  Hon.  T.  Capper, 
the  Education  Commission,  refeiTcd  to  in  paragraph  I.  16  above, 
has  issued  its  report.     As  the  matters  incjuired  mto  and  discussed 
by   the  Commissioners  are  of  great  importance  and  general 
educational  interest,  it  has  seemed  best  to  append,  in  the  torm  o 
Supplementary  Notes  to  the  foregoing  report,  a  summary  of  th 
chief  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  together  with 
few   illustrative    extracts   from   the   accompanying    volume    o 
evidence.     The  following  notes  also  contain  extracts  from  th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department  and  of  the 
of  Education  of  Jamaica  for  the  ye^irs  1898  and  1899,  the  lattei 
having  been  issued  in  the  present  year  1900.     The  reader  wil 
thus  DC  enabled   to  follow   the  development  of    education  i: 
Jamaica  down  to  a  recent  date.     It  should  be  borne  in  min< 
that  the  elementary  schools  referred  to  are  almost  exclusively^ 
attended  by  coloured  children. 

I. — Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  t^^ 

ENQUIRE   INTO   THE  SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION   IN   JAMAICA,  1898.      — 

The    Commission    appointed    in  December,   1897,   eonsistei 
of  His  Honour  C.  F.  Lumb,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  th 
Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica;  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nuttall,  Arch 
bishop  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grordon,  Bisho' 
of  Thyatira  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Jamaica ;  the  Hon.   D.  C 
Gideon,  member  of  the  Lemslative  Council ;  the  Hon.  Jame 
Johnston,  M.D.,  member  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  and  the  Re^ 
Dr.  William  Gillies.     The  letter  of  the  Governor  appointing  tl 
Commission  stated,  as  the  reason  for  its  appointment,  the  fa 
that  •*  representations    have  been   made  by   members  of    tl 
Legislature  and    other    persons    from   time   to   time   that   tl 
present  system  of  education   in    the  colony  has  not  produ< 
siitisfactory  results ;  that  the  curriculum  adopted  by  the  F 

of  Education  is  not  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  population  ; 

the  cost  of  education  is  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  financii 
resources  of  the  Colony ;   and  that  it  is  expedient  that  full  a 
authentic  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  system 
education  pursued  in    Elementiiry,   Secondary,  and    Industrie- 
Schools  and  Reformatories,  and  the  training  of  teaehers  thereoi 
The  Commissioners  were  charged  "  to  make  fiill  and  diligei  ^ 
incmiry  into  the  system   of  education  adopted  in  the   Coton;;;^ 
ana  its  cost ;  to  report  whether  the  education  at  present  givi"^ 
is  c^alculated  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  ai 

to  impart  useful -knowledge;  and  to  suggest  such  changes  in  tl 

educational  system  as  might  appear  to  them  calculated  to  securr::—  ^^ 
efficiency  ancl  economy."     By  a  later  instrument  (Feb.  2,  189^^^^^^ 
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:he  Commissioners  were  empowered,  if  they  should  judge  the 
;ame  to  be  desirable,  to  take  evidence  privately  in  the  course  of 
:he  inquiry,  such  evidence  to  be  regarcied  by  the  Commissioners 
is  confidential  and  the  persons  giving  it  to  be  so  informed 
t>eforehand.  The  Commissioners'  report  is  dated  November  26, 
1898,  and  was  signed  by  all  six  Commissioners,  but  each  of  them 
Eippcnded  a  "supplementary  statement,"  recording  dissent  on 
certain  points,  fhe  followmg  is  an  abridged  summary  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  report,  which  is  stated,  in  the 
Superintending  Inspector's  report  for  1898-9,  to  have  been  long 
out  of  print  and  not  procurable. 

(1)  System,  of  Education  in  Jamaica. 

The  Commissioners  write: — "The  existing  system  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  Jamaica  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
Denommational  System,  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
management  of  schools,  under  which  scholars  pay  no  fees,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  schools  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  school  ouildings  are  contributed  by 
the  Government  from  general  revenue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  hitherto  representatives  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions have  been  almost  the  only  persons  who  nave  practically 
interested  themselves  in  the  education  of  the  young  from  its 
moral  and  intellectual  standpoint.  Although  the  results 
produced  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  yet 
to  them  and  to  their  eftbrts  is  due  the  undoubted  educational 
advance  that  has  been  made,  and  it  would  be  unjust  and 
ungrateful  to  overlook  this  important  result  and  to  withhold  from 
them  a  due  recognition  of  their  work  in  the  past. 

"  Many  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  present  system 
should  he  supplanted  by  a  National  or  entirely  secular  system, 

with  the  establishment  of  numerous  School  Boards," 

but,    the   Commissioners  added,   "  we   cannot   recommend  the 
idoption  of  such  a  complete  revolution  in  our  education  system." 

"It  was  proposed,  and  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  27  th 
October,  1896,  and  m  January,  1897,  carried  resolutions  to  the 
jflfect  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  more  new  Denominational 
Schools  receiving  Government  aid  should  be  established.  By 
I  majority  we  recommend  this. 

"  Apart  from  any  theon^,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
•hat  a  dual  system  of  Voluntary  and  of  Government  schools 
n  Jamaica  will  best  utilise  all  the  educational  forces  of 
»he  island  at  least  cost  to  the  public  revenue.  At  present 
.here  is  only  one  Board  School  in  Kingston,  and  that  of  a 
ipecial  kind ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  public  elementary  schools 
elsewhere  under  joint  management ;  but  all  the  rest  (numbering 
>ver  nine  hundred)  are  Denominational  or  Voluntary  schools. 
rhis  fact  largely  ejcplains  why  we  recommend  that  after  our 
report  comes  into  force  no  new  voluntary  schools  should  be 
^tablished.  This  arrangement  is  necessary  to  give  anvthing 
Like  a  feir  opportunity  of  developing  Government  schools  ana 
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testing  that  method  of  meeting  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 
But  another  fact  should  be  mentioned  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  ciise.  There  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  district 
of  the  Island  (if  there  be  even  one)  in  which  voluntary  schools 
have  not  been  planted ;  and  in  many  districts  the  total  of  such 
schools  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  population.  Tliere  is 
hardly  (if  at  all)  a  district  where  one  religious  denomination 
could  now  be  authorised  to  establish  a  new  school  without  other 
denominations  feeling  aggrieved — for  there  is  hardly  a  place 
left  where  a  particular  denomination,  on  the  ground  ot  the 
people  of  the  aistrict  belonging  solely  or  chiefly  to  such  denomi- 
nation, can  claim  the  right  of  establishing  a  fresh  denominational 
school 

"  Moreover,  such  is  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  arising  partly 
from  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  people  to  give  much 
free  labour  or  financial  assistance,  and  partly  from  the  withdrawal 
of  British  .voluntary  contributions  and  subsidies,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  religious  bodies,  even  those  which  are  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  denominational  system  of  education,  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  they  can  ao  is 
to  endeavour  to  conserve  and  sustain  the  most  necessary  an 
the  most  efficient  of  their  existing  schools.    So  that  arrangi 
to  maintain  on  the  Government  Ust  efficient  and  necessa 
voluntary  schools,  to  amalgamate  small  and  inefficient  schoofj 
and  to  make  all  new  schools  Government  schools,  as  we  hav 
suggested,  seems  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  solution  of  th 
vanous  difficulties  of  the  case. 

"  As  there  will  henceforth  be  two  classes  of  public  elementa 
schools,  it  is  necessary  to  give  each  class  a  name. 

*'(!)   The  schools  which  have  been  established  by  vario 
reUgious  denominations  largely  at  their  own  cost,  and  which  wil 
still  be  managed  by   them,  and  need  their  special   care  anc 
assistance,  we  recommend  should  be  called  Voluntary  Schools 
This  is  the  name  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be 
preferred,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  terni  used  in 
English  Law  or  Code  for  somewhat  similar  schools. 

"  (2)  We  recommend  that  the  other  schools  should  be  called 
Government  Schools." 

(2)  Amalgamation  of  Schools. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  next  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  schools, 
though  the  section  under  this  heading  comes  somewhat  later  in 
the  original  report. 

The  Commissioners  remark :    "  One  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  present  system  is  the  multiplicity  of  schools,  resulting  in  (1^ 
increased    expenditure,    as    small    schools  are  relatively  mor^ 
expensive  than  large  schools  ;  (2)  small  salaries  of  head  teachers  ^      ^     ", 

(3)  inferiority  of  teachers,  as  small  schools  mean  small  salaries^  _^    /> 

(4)  weakening  of  discipline  and  teacher's  influence ;  (5)  waste  o"^    ^ 
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eachers'  and  inspectx)rs*  time.  A  judicious  system  of  amalgama- 
ion  would  (1)  promote  combination  of  weak  and  inefficient  schools, 
preater  efficiency,  better  organisation  and  discipline ;  (2)  increase 
claries  of  many  teachers  and  induce  a  better  class  to  enter  the 
)rofession,  and  (3)  allow  of  the  employment  of  more  trained 
¥omen  teachers,  and  of  teachers  fresh  from  college  as  assistants, 
tnd  of  boys  and  ^rls  being  in  different  departments." 

"The  effect  of  amalgamation  on  the  teachers  will  be  that  (1) 
,he  incompetent  will  bo  dismissed;  (2)  the  inferior  can  be 
employed  as  assistants;  (3)  it  will  give  the  teachers  more 
responsibiUty ;  (4)  it  will  prevent  any  injustice  that  may  now 
3xist  of  a  teacher's  form  of  religion  benig  a  factor  considered  in 
iiis  appointment." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  the  amalgamation  of  schools 
?rou\d  not  necessarily  mean  in  all  cases  the  Duilding  of  a  new 
school,  and  urge  that  "amalgamation  and  closing  of  schools 
ihould  take  place  at  as  early  a  date  asjpossible."  *'  We  are  aware," 
>hey  proceeci,  "  that  this  is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to 
ieal  with,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  the  proper  persons 
DO  deal  with  it  in  detail.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  should  not  be  left  to  tne  Board  of  Education 
3r  to  the  Education  Department,  but  that  it  should  be  dealt 
writh  by  an  outside  independent  committee  of  three  gentlemen 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  We  therefore  recommend 
bnat  three  entirely  disinterested  gentlemen  be  specially  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  be  a  committee  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
the  following  manner :  ( 1)  A  special  Inspector  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  report  upon  all  the  proposed  cases  of 
Amalgamation  or  closing  of  schools  referred  to  him  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  (2)  Such  reports,  together  with  the  opinions 
thereon  of  the  Superintending  Inspector,  and  all  objections,  if  any, 
of  persons  interested,  should  be  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
this  committee,  whose  decision  (subject  to  the  general  principles 
set  out  below)  shall  be  final,  unless  revoked  by  the  Governor. 
The  following  shoidd  be  the  general  principles  which  should  guide 
the  Committee  in  dealing  with  the  proposed  amalgamation  : — 

"(1)  The  aim  should  be  to  establish  one  good  school  in  the 
place  of  several  small  ones,  especially  in  towns  or  populous 
centras. 

"  (2)  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  population,  educational 
needs,  and  facilities  for  scholars  getting  to  school. 

"  (3)  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  Voluntary 
schools  (where  of  sufficient  size  and  not  too  numerous  for  the 
need  of  a  district)  cost  the  Stiite  less  than  Government  schools. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  establishment  of  many 
Voluntary  schools  in  Jamaica  is  the  outcome  of  past  effort,  and 
represents  deep  local  interest,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Cixuse  of  eilucation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  there  is  now  a  considerable  number  of  small  volun- 
tary schools  which  may  well  be  amalgamated. 

"  (4)  In  the  case  of  a  large  and  efficient  school  and  a  small  or 
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ineflScient  school,  the  latter  is  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  former, 
and  the  amalgamated  school  is  to  remain  a  voluntary  school  of 
the  denomination  of  the  former,  and  the  manager  (and  his 
successors)  of  the  former  shall  be  the  corresponding  manager  of 
the  amalgamated  school,  with  the  right,  under  the  Code,  of  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  the  manager  (and  his  successors)  of  the 
small  school  shall  be  co-manager. 

"(5)  In  towns  where  there  is  not  more  than  sufficient  school 
accommodation  no  school  should  be  compulsorilv  amalgamated 
which  is  efficient  according  to  the  Code,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  money. 

"  (6)  The  provisions  in  the  next  preceding  sub-section  shall  also 
apply  to  schools  in  country  distncts,  with  the  further  condition 
that  amalgamation  shall  not  leave  an  appreciable  number  of 
children  resident  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  from  a  school 

"(7)  .  .  .  On  determining  on  the  renting  of  buildings  as  Govern- 
ment schools,  preference  should  be  given  to  such  buildings  as 
are  detached,  as  are  not  used  as  places  of  worship,  and  as  are 
suitable." 

"  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools,"  continued  the  Com- 
missioners, "  we,  by  a  majority,  recommend  as  follows : — 

"(1)   Existing  Roman  Catholic  Schools  should  be  exemp 
from  any  proposed  arrangement  of  amalgamation   with   othe 
voluntary  schools  on  condition  that  such  exemption  causes  n 
more  expense  to  the  Government  than  if  the  scholars  in  sue 
schools  were  in  attendance  at  such  amalgamated  schools. 

"(2)    Before  the  new  permanent  arrangements  suggested  i 
this  report  come  into  force  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  shoul 
be  allowed  to  start  and  have  placed  on  the  Government  list  (su 
ject  to  all  the  other  usual  requirements)  other  schools  not  no 
recognised,  where   these  are  needed  by  Roman  Catholic 
munities — say,  to  the  number  of  not  exceeding  six  in  the  country 
and  one  in  Kingston — provided  that  such  schools  come  withir 
the  provisions  oi  the  new  Code  as  regards  numbers  for  exce 
tional  schools  in  the  country,  and  that  the  number  in  ave 
attendance  in  the  one  proposed  in  Kingston  should  be  not  le^ 
than  80 ;  and  provided  that  the  education  of  the  children  sha- 
not  cost  more  to  the  Government  than  if  they  were  being  edir. 
cated  in  a  Government  school. 

"  (3)  Roman  Catholics  shall  erect  and  maintain  at  their  o 
expense  such  school  buildings  as  may  be  required  under  the 
preceding  sub-section. 

"  (4)  Non-Roman  CathoUc  children  shall  not  be  comp 
remiired  to  attend  any  Roman  Catholic  school." 

The  chairman,  Justice  Lumb,  dissented  from  the  recomm 
dation  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  more  Denominatio: 
schools  receiving  Government  aid  should  be  established, 
wrote :  "  I   believe   in  a  dual  system  of  Denominational  am 
Undenominational  or  Government  Schools,  by  which  a  meritorio'' 
educational  rivalry  is  fostered  and  the  conscientious  objeotions 
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11  are  respected.  Hitherto  the  system  has  been  Denominational, 
nd  to  allow  none  but  Government  schools  would  be  going  from 
ne  extreme  to  the  other.  I  also  think  that  the  privilege  of 
stabUshing  schools  should  be  granted  to  all  denominations  alike, 
nd  therefore  I  do  not  approve  of  the  form  of  the  recommenda- 
ion  above  [so.,  as  to  exemption  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools], 
Ithough  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  Roman  Catholics 
laving  the  privileges  therein."  The  Bishop  of  Thyatira  recorded 
is  "  dissent  from  the  sweeping  statements  that  *  after  our  report 
omes  into  force  no  new  Voluntary  Schools  shall  be  estabUshed.' 
ly  reason  is  that  as  Voluntary  Schools  have  been  admittedly 
lecessary  and  useful  in  the  past,  and  are  recommended  as  useful 
nd  necessary  for  the  present,  so  they  may  be  found  to  be  useful 
nd  necessary  in  future."  Mr.  Gideon  similarly  dissented,  re- 
ording  his  opinion  that  "  the  proposed  scheme  of  amalgamating 
xisting  schools  may  have  the  effect  of  those  of  one  denomination 
wallowing  up  those  of  others  in  certain  districts,"  and  stating 
bat  he  could  "  see  no  reason  why  the  special  privileges  recom- 
lended  for  Roman  CathoUc  schools  "  (with  which  he  agreed) 
should  not  be  conceded  to  all  denominations,  especially  as  it  is 
rovided  that  such  privileges  shall  not  cause  more  expense  to  the 
rovemment." 

(3)  School  Age. 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  remark  as  follows :  "  At 
resent  the  school  ago  is  from  five  to  fourteen  years,  except  in 
ifant  schools,  which  scholars  may  enter  at  three  years,  and 
xcept  in  Seventh  Standard  schools,  in  which  they  may  remain  till 
hey  are  sixteen.  We  recommend  that  the  school  age  in 
lementary  schools  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
"his  term  of  years  will  (1)  give  free  education  for  six  years  to 
very  child ;  (2)  be.  suflScient,  if  attendance  be  compulsory,  and 
f  the  new  curriculum  we  shall  recommend  later  he  adopted ; 
3)  aid  amalgamation,  as  children  of  such  ages  can  walk  greater 
iistances  than  infants;  (4)  probably  increase  punctuality  and 
e^larity,  the  want  of  which  is  greatest  among  the  younger 
hildren ;  (5)  cause  a  greater  number  of  children  to  pass  through 
he  schools ;  (6)  prevent  girls  over  twelve  being  taught  by  men. 

"  Twelve  years  of  age  will  be  high  enough  because  (1)  the 
hildren  by  that  time  will  have  mastered  the  curriculum ;  and 
2)  that  age  will  admit  of  two  years  for  manual  and  practical 
^cultural  instruction. 

"  In  Seventh  Standard  schools  some  scholars  may  now  remain 
ill  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  recommend  that  Seventh 
standard  schools  should  be  abolished. 

"  The  majority  of  us  recommend  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
jbw  and  the  dode  for  infant  schools  for  children  between  the 
tges  of  four  and  six  to  be  be  taught  on  Kindergarten  methods ; 
hat  such  schools  be  for  the  present  limited  to  tne  towns ;  but  if 
ncreased  public  funds  should  become  available  they  be  extended 
>o  other  centres  of  considerable  population ;  but  that  in  every 
;ase  such  schools  be  only  retained  or  placed  upon  the  Government 
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list  if  and  when  the  Governor  as  the  final  authority  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  needed  and  can  be  efficiently  conducted  according 
to  the  reflations  as  to  the  number  of  children  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  Kindergarten  methods.  The  number  of  infants  to  entitle 
a  school  to  be  on  the  Government  list  should  be  not  less  than 
fifty    .    .    ." 

"  With  respect  to  scholars  who  intend  to  become  Pupil 
Teachers,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  scholars  until  they  become  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  lose  any  of  the  education  they  have  acquired  by 
their  school  Ufe  being  interrupted  for  a  year." 

(4)  Compidsicni  to  attend  School. 

On    this   subject  the    Commissioners    stated   that   diversitj^a^- 

of  opinion  existed  among  themselves  as  amongst  those  who  ha  ~ 
given  evidence    on   the  question.      "Taking  everything    ml 
consideration,"  they  state,  "  we,  by  a  majority,  recommend  tha* 
compulsion  should  be  enforced  under  the  following  conditions  :- 


"(1)  Compulsion  should  first  take  effect  from  the  1st  Januarj^ j 

1900,  and  should  apply  in  that  year  to  the  age  of  six  years,  axim^^^^zz — 1< 
each  succeeding  year  one  year  should  be  added  up  to  the  age  c:^^  o 
twelve. 

"  (2)  It  should  be  for  24fO  attendances  in  each  school  year. 

"  (3)  The  fine  for  non-attendance  should  never  exceed  5«.,  wit 
an  alternative  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  days. 

"  (4)  Any  of  the  following  reasons  should  be  a  reasonable  excui^at^ 
or  exemption,  namely : — 

"(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  son^. 
other  manner ; 

"  (b)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  scho 
by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause ; 

"  (c)  That  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  whi 
the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  excee* 
ing  two  and  a  half  miles  measured  according  to  t 
nearest  road  from    the   residence  of  such   child, 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  reflations;  and  them  ^ 
trate  should  be  allowed  in  his  discretion  to  reprimarr 
for  the  first  offence. 

"  The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  compidsion  should  be  ^s^=^  ^ 
follows : — 

"  (1)  There  should  be  one  Attendance  Officer  in  every  suita 
defined  area,  which  should  embrace  many  school  districts, 
the  country  we  suggest  that  he  should  be  a  niral  headmi 
poUceman,  and  in   towns  a   member  of  the  constabulary, 
former  to  be  paid  not  more  than  Is.  6rf.  a  day  when  so  empl< 

"  (2)  Managers  and  teachers  should  in  the  first  instances^ 
in  preparing  and  keeping  lists  of  children  of  the  schoolaU 
to  whom  compulsion  applies. 
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"  In  the  event  of  failure  to  get  the  children  on  the  list,  the 
attendance  oflScer  should  be  responsible,  and  should  call  on 
parents  and  guardians  to  give  in  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
children. 

"  (3)  The  managers  and  co-managers  will  be  able  to  give 
valuable  aid  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  The  managers,  with, 
if  possible,  the  corresponding  manager  present,  should  meet 
monthly  at  the  school.  The  locally  resident  managers  and  the 
teacher  should  report  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  get  the 
children  to  school  Parents  considered  culpably  neghgent  in 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  should  be  warned  to  attend 
such  meeting.  Excuses  should  be  granted  by  the  managers  for 
valid  reasons,  such  as  sickness  in  the  house,  want  of  clothes, 
need  for  children's  services  during  pimento,  orange,  or  other 
crop  time.  Those  without  sufficient  excuse  should  be  warned 
that,  if  the  children's  proper  attendance  does  not  commence 
before  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  managers,  they  will 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  defaulters. 

"(4)  A  list  of  defaulters  (that  is,  those  considered  by  the 
managers  without  sufficient  excuse)  to  be  kept  at  the  school, 
and  a  certified  copy  of  this  supplied  by  the  teacher  monthly 
to  the  attendance  officer. 

"  (b)  The  attendance  officer  should  then  summon  before  the 
ruagistrate  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  on  the  list, 
a,na  the  magistrate  would  deal  with  them  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions already  laid  down. 

"(6)  In  towns  some  of  the  preceding  arrangements  may 
require  modification. 

"  (7)  In  carrj'ing  out  these  arrangements,  voluntarv  aid  should 
"be  largely  relied  upon,  and  paid  services  availed  of  as  little  as 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  down  expense." 

"  That  there  are  difficulties  m  the  way  of  carrying  out  com- 
pulsion "  write  the  Commissioners,  "  we  are  well  aware,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  (to  the  extent  we  recommend  that  compulsion 
should  be  attempted)  the  difficulties  are  greater  in  Jamaica  than 
in  any  other  countries  where  compulsion  is  carried  out  with 
manifest  advantage.  With  the  voluntary  co-operation,  which  we 
suggest  should  be  sought,  the  expense  oi  the  machinery'  of  com- 
pulsion will  be  comparatively  small.  If  there  be  additional  cost 
to  the  country,  it  will  chiefly  result  from  the  eventual  bringing  into 
the  schools  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population.  But  no 
intelligent  citizen  who  believes  in  the  value  of  a  proper  educatior4 
will  object  to  this ;  for,  in  the  event  of  compulsion  having  this 
Tesult,  it  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  great  waste  of  public 
money  arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  will  make 
the  school  effective  for  the  education  of  a  greater  proportion  of 

the  population Why  should  we  tax  the  commimity  to 

support  schools,  and  then  permit  children  to  pass  school  age 
without  using  them  ?  We  beheve  that,  if  our  suggestions  are 
adopted,  the  difficulties  will  be  minimised  both  as  to  cost  and 
metnod.     And  compulsion  will  become  practicable  and  efficient 
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by  being  carried  out  simultaneously  under  the  operation  of 
general  law,  but  beginning  with  the  younger  children. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  will  not  rapidl 
force  up  the  attendance,  but  will  gradually  increase  it.  Nowher 
has  compulsion  brought  into  the  schools  all  the  schoolabl 
children ;  but  judiciously  appHed  it  does  tend  gradually  to  in 
crease  the  percentage  of  attendance.  As  we  recommend  tha 
compulsion  should  come  into  operation  in  and  after  Januaryj 
1900,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  and  in  an 
after  January,  1901,  for  those  between  six  and  eight,  and  so  o 

up  to  twelve,  we  think  that  for  the  first  three  years  beginnin 

with  the  year  1900,  the  gradual  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
arrangements  will  do  little  if  anything  more  than  counteroalanc 
the  withdrawals  from  school  on  account  of  reduction  of  sch 
years,  whereby  those  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  those  in  count: 
places  younger  than  six  will  be  removed  from  school.     Co 
pulsory  attendance  thus  carried   out  will  not  necessitate 
unmeoiate  outlav  in  building.  ... 

"  We  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  law  requiring  the  attendan 
of  children  at  school  will  have  great  weight  with  our  peopuzn:^ — m\^ 
generally,  and  will  in  itself  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  atten^^^  <]. 
ance.     Some  considemble  time  should  elapse  after  compulsi'     __^kdii 
comes  into  operation  before  other  means  besides  moral  influeE=z^ce 
are  resorted  to ;  and  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  all  reas< ^  li- 
able excuses ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  real  hardship  created. 

"  Some  of  the  direct  advantages  which  may  w  expected  to 

result  jfrom  compulsory  attendance  are  the  following : — 

"  Full  value  will  be  more  reUably  obtained  for  outlay  of  pu 
funds  on  education. 

"The  greater  regularity  of  attendance  will  tend  to  prev 
wastefulness  of  teaching  power. 

"  While  in  the  first  years  compulsion  wiU  only  be  applied  to 
younger  children,  this  will  help  to  keep  up  the  attendance  of 
older  ones  on  the  list,  because  their  parents  in  many  cases 
require  them  to  travel  with  the  younger  children  to  take 
them. 

"  If  a  right  education  is  good  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  ^-a^^ 
recommendations  would  be  wise  which  dia  not  provide  for  P^**'^ZlJ!^ 
ally  brin^iiff  all  the  children  under  the  influence  of  such  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  practical  education.  • 

"...    The  proposed  arningements  for  itinerant  teachers     ^^^«t 
sparsely  populated  districts  [see  below]  will  be  futile  with 
compulsory  attendance. 

"  In  fact  a  large  part  of  our  proposals  for  securing  efficie; 
combined  with  economy  can  only  be  expected  to  be  success" 
strengthened  by  compulsion." 

(5)  Irregidnrity  and  Unpunctuality, 

iy 

Under  this  head  (which  is  closely  connected  with  iii.  and^  ^^  ' 
above)  the  Commissioners  write : — "All  of  the  witnesses  who  -"^^ 
in  any  way  connected,  practically,  with  education,  complair:^ 
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the  great  want  of  regularity  and  punctuality,  especially  in  the 
younger  children.  As  irregularity  and  unpunctuality  are  such 
nreat  drawbacks  to  eflSciency  and  to  the  maintenance  of  school 
aiscipline,  they  require  serious  consideration.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  England,  where  there  are  both  compulsion 
and  comparative  irregularity  of  attendance,  there  are  complaints 
about  efficiency,  caused,  as  some  believe,  by  attempts  to  teach 
too  many  subjects. 

"  Irregularity  of  attendance  may  be  owing  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  Jamaica,  which  can  only  be  removed  gradually,  and 
to  parents  keeping  children  at  home  for  trivial  reasons.  Unpunc- 
tuality may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  teachers  themselves  by  not 
assembling  or  dismissing  the  school  at  the  fixed  hours,  or  by  not 
calling  the  rolls  at  the  proper  time,  or  by  permitting  unpunc- 
tuality without  dealing  with  it,  or  by  not  keeping  their  clocks  in 
order." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  "greater  regularity  of 
attendance  Avill  be  probably  secured  by  compulsory  attendance, 
by  raising  the  minimum  scnool  age,  and  by  the  growth  of  pubUc 
Dpinion.  .  .  .  Inspectors'surprise  visits  will  also  keep  the  teachers 
on  the  alert  to  be  punctual.  .  .  .  With  the  same  ooject  in  view, 
we  recommend  that  the  morning  work  should  be  commenced 
with  drill  and  singing,  which  are  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive 
part  of  school  work  to  children,  and  that  scholars  should  not 
be  admitted  after  ten  a.m.  in  the  morning  session  and  two  p.m. 
in  the  afternoon  session,  and  that  the  Head  Teacher  should  enter 
the  times  of  opening  and  dismissing  school  each  day  in  his  Log 
Book.  ...  As  an  inducement  to  scholars  to  become  regular 
and  punctual  we  recommend  that  medals  and  certificates  be 
given  annually  for  punctuality  and  regularity  and  proficiency, 
the  distribution  to  be  publicly  made  by  prominent  persons. 
This  will  not  entail  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  very  few 
pounds  each  year,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  by  results 
similar  to  those  obtained  in  places  where  such  a  system  is  in 
operation." 

The  following  dissentient  notes,  signed  by  individual  Commis- 
sioners, touch  on  topics  referred  to  under  the  headings  iii.,  iv., 
and  V.  above.  The  Chairman  writes :  **  I  cannot  agree  to  any  of 
the  recommendations  for  compulsion.  First,  its  adoption  will 
increase  the  cost  of  education.  It  will  either  increase  the 
numbers  in  attendance  or  not ;  if  the  former,  then  the  cost  will 
increase ;  if  the  latter,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Second : 
When  the  finances  will  allow,  it  might  be  fixed  tentatively  in  one 
or  two  towns,  and,  if  successful,  be  applied  to  other  towns. 
Third:  In  the  country  its  enforcement  woidd  be  difficult  or 
dangerous.  The  written  opinions  of  seven  medical  men  of  the 
highest  repute  and  resident  in  different  parts  of  Jamaica  were 
laid  before  us,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  phvsically 
injurious  for  young  children  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day  and 
have  five  hours'  school  work,  for  at  least  120  dajrs  in  the  year. 
To  avoid  this  would  require  a  multipUcity  of  schools."     The 
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Chainnan  expresses  a  preference  for  a  thorough  trial  of  varioL 
means  of  persuasion,  such  as  the  offer  of  medals  for  r^ularit; 
of  attendance,  changes  in .  the  time  table,  improvements  in  th 

teaching,  the  offer  of  leaving  certificates  of  good  character,  &c.   

rather    tlian    a    resort    to    compulsion.      "My  experience    ot^^ 
compulsion  has  forcibly  impressed  on  me  the  advisability  o: 
keepmg  the   policeman  and  gaol  far  apart  from   elemenUr 
education."    Justice  Lumb  also  called  attention  to  iinfavourabl 
reports  of  the  school  attendance  in  London.     He  added  that  h^ 
should  have  "preferred  the  school  age  to  be  from  seven  to  thirteen,^ 
but  that  he  deferred  to  the  majority  in  this  respect.     He  furth 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "  being  sent  to  school  when  ver_ 
young  does  not  liasten  a  scholar's  mental  development,"  and  tha^rz: 

*'  believing  the  e<lucational  result  to  be  very  meagre,  he  could  nc ^ 

concur  in  the  recommendation  for  admission  from  four  to  six  i 
towns.'*     His  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  recommendation  t 
recognise,  under  the  new  conditions,  in  towns,  a  number  c 
infant  schools,  are  worded  as  follows :    "  (a)  It  will   increa^^s^ 
expense,  as  it  will  increase  the  number  of  scholars,  of  depar 
ments,  and  of  teachers,  and  will  require  Kindergarten  methods 
(6)  it  will  recjuire  specially  trained  teachers ;  (c)  infant  schoo 
are  so  expensive ;  (a)  I  think  six  years  are  suflScient  for  the  ta 
payers  to  pay  for ;  (e)  by  confining  it  to  towns,  an  injustice  will 
done  to  children  in  country  districts.   .   .   .   Nor  can  I  agree  in  t 
recommendation  for  the  adoption  of  kindergarten  methoda  . 
Whether  it  has  all  the  merits  that  it^  supporters  claim  for  it 
not,  I  do  not  consider,  but  its  great  expense  must  be  taken  in^ 
account.     It  will  require  specially  trained  teachers  and  expensi 
apparatus  and  equipment  involving  not  only  initial  cost  but  a' 
that  of  replacement." 

The  Archbishop  of  Jamaica  and  Dr.  GiUies  signed  a  mem_ 
randum  suggesting  certain  modifications  in  the  Commissione 
recommendations  m  regard  to  school  age,  and  the  dates  a 
modes  of  giving  effect  to  proposed  changes  introducing  co 
pulsory  attendance. 

Mr.  Gideon  recorded  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms : 
do  not  consider  the  country  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  rend. — 
compulsion  practicable  or  desirable ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  th 
compulsory  education  even  on  the  lines  indicated  will  be  cost 
If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  recoinmendati 
of  the  Commission  to  reduce  the  school  age,  then,  to  count 
balance  the  disadvantage  resulting  therefrom,  I  should  withd 
my  objection.     I  cannot  concur  with  the  recommendation  th-^  -*- 
the  school  age  should  be  from  six  to  twelve  instead  of  five 
fourteen." 

(6)  Education  of  Children  of  East  Indians. 

The  Commissioners  found  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  th^^^ 
was  no  evidence  of  any  special  effort  having  been  made  for  U 
education  of  the  children  of  East  Indians.     "  It  also  ap 

they  write,  "  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  i 

attendance  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  one  otrnddtm- 
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the  racial  jealousy  of  the  parent  for  the  protection  of  his  female 
child.  ....  Considering  that  there  are  now  about  15,000  East 
Indians  in  the  island,  of  whom  not  more  than  2,000  are 
indentured,  and  that  except  as  to  these  2,000  they  are  under 
the  same  regulations  as  others  as  to  taxation,  &c.,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give  them  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that 
special  schools  should  be  established  in  centres,  where  necessary 
under  the  following  conditions : — 

"  (1)  That  such  schools  be  Government  schools; 

"  (2)  That  the  minimum  attendance  should  be  30 ; 

"(3)  That  the  teaching  should   be  given   in   the  English 

language ; 
"  (4)  That  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  English  and 

Hindi; 
"(5)  That  West  Indian   children    should   not   be  refused 

admission    when    no  other  school   is  accessible   to 

them." 

(7)  School  Maifiagera. 

The  Commission  fo«nd  "  the  present  system  unsatisfactory, 
because — 

"  (I)  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  co-managers ; 

"  (2)  There  is  a  great  absence  of  laymen  as  co-managers ; 

"  (3)  There  is  an  insufficiency  of  proper  supervision,  as  some 
managers  have  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  schools. ' 

They  recommended  that,  in  regard  to  Voluntary  schools, 
there  should,  if  possible,  be  three  managers  for  each  school,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  women  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  co-managers,  and  that  their  co-operation  is  sought.  In 
reganl  to  Government  schools,  the  Commissioners  advised  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  a  board  of  six  managers  for  each  school, 
women  being  eligiDle  for  appointment,  but  that  "  no  teacher  or 
any  person  who  derives  any  profit  or  emolument  from  any 
Govcmnient  school  should  be  a  manager."  "  In*  England,"  the 
Commissioners  write,  "  professional  men,  merchants,  shopkeepers 
and  others  engaged  in  earning  their  living,  give  their  services 
free,  as  such  managers,  and  Ave  hope  a  similar  public  spirit  will 
be  displayed  in  Jamaica,  and  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  obtaining  the  services  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
such  positions." 

(8)  Injectors  and  Inspection. 

"  It  would  appear,"  state  the  Commissioners,  **  that  during 
recent  years  only  persons  possessing  University  Degrees  have 
been  appointed  Inspectors.  We  are  of  opinion  that  tne  services 
of  University  graduates  are  very  desirable,  but  we  recommend 
that  the  possession  of  such  degrees  should  not  be  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  such  appointments.     .     .     ." 

"  The  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  great  good  will 
probably  result  from  a  system  of  surprise  visits  by  inspectors,  by 
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which  teachers  mil  be  kept  on  the  alert  and  during  which  a; 
Inspector  can  point  out  bad  habits,  make  suggestions  f< 
improvement,  give  model  lessons,  and  help  and  direct  teachers 

"We  therefore  recommend  that — 

"  (1)  Each  school  should  be  examined  once  in  two  years ; 

"  (2)  Surprise  visits  be  made  varying  in  number  inversely  as  t 
efficiency  of  a  school,  and  be  not  lass  than  once  in  each  no 
examination  year. 

"(3)  Great  attention  should  be  paid   to  the  examination 
discipline  and  organisation.    .    .    . 

"(5)  Teachers  should  give  lessons  in  the  presence  of  t 
Inspector. 

"It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  Cixch  Iiispector  sho 
spend  not  less  than  180  days  in  a  year  in  actual  examinati 
and  visiting  schools  on  the  following  basis — say  200  schools 
each  Inspector,  100  days  for  the  examination  of  100  schools 
each  year ;  80  days  for  surprise  visits,  and  this  at  the  rate  of  t 
surpnse  visits  a  day  will  allow  of  100  surprise  visits   to  t 
second  100  schools,  and  extra  visits  to  any  schools  that  he 
siders  may  require  it." 

"We  do  not  consider  the  annual  conference  of  Inspect- 
referred  to  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  letter  of  21st  Febru 
1898,  will  be  necessary  if  our  recommendations  be  adopted. 

(9)  Grants, 

"  Grants  on  examination  will  be  abolished  if  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  fixed.  For  the  same  reason,  the  attendance  gr-ja-xit 
will  cease.  We  recommend  that  Voluntary  schools  now  ^  in 
existence  should  be  eligible  for  the  same  amoimt  of  biiildi^g 
grant  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  Code.  ...  As  it  i^  ^ 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  a  school  that  its  materials  -rai'^d 
appliances  should  be  sufficient  and  up  to  date,  we  regret  that  "tlie 
financial  position  will  not  admit  oi  a  recommendation  of  ^^ 
immediate  increase  of  the  capitation  grant  of  6d,  a  head,  but>  "^ 
hope  this  can  and  will  be  remedied  before  long.  WTiatever  "^^^ 
amount  maybe,  we  recommend  that  (1)  Inspectors  should  " 


ft 


the  power  to  order  the  providing  of  the  iiecessary  appanu"*^^-^' 
(2)  which  should  be  withm  the  amount  of  the  grant  and  ■•^'^^  * 


fixed  charge  upon  it. 

"We  recommend  that  special  grants  should  cease  for  Dra^r-^  *^^' 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,*  Handicrafts,*  and  special  gr^s-^*^^ 
for  schools  over  80." 

(10)    Tea  eh  e  rif  a  nd  the  ir  Tmining. 

The  Commissioners  record  their  opinion  (paragraph  158), 
"  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  probably  the  weakest  and  most 
satisfactory  part  of  the  present  system,  though  the  evidence  si 
an  improvement  in  those  who  have  been  trained  in  recent  y 
Students  are  however  trained  in  too  much  that  is  unnecei^- 
and  unfitting,  and  too  little  in  what  is  useful  and  practical,  At> 
expenditure  of  much  public  money,  producing,  in  man}'     ^ 

*  For  new  proposals  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  see  Section  x^.  belo 
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rs  who  are  imbued  with  false  ideas  of  their  duties  and 
tion.  As  some  explanation  for  this  state  of  aflfairs,  it  is 
jht  to  remember  that  neither  the  present  curriculum  in 
s  nor  in  the  Training  Colleges  will  allow  of  the  adoption 
fferent  and  useful  training.  Therefore  we  consider  it  to  be 
more  necessary  for  us  to  endeavour  to  remedy  this  by  the 
iS  which  we  are  about  tq  recommend." 

(a)   Training  of  Teachers. 

Commissioners  wish  "  to  emphasise  their  opinion  that  the 
g  of  women  teachers  should  be  combined  with  subjects 
actical  nature,"  and  suggest  that  this  would  be  attained  if 
>men  students  were  to  "  take  part  and  receive  instruction 
cookery,  laundry,  and  domestic  arrangements"  at  the 
ig  Colleges. 

lajority  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  period 
ling  for  teachers  (men  and  women)  should  be  reducea  from 
jO  two  years.  *'  This  will  reduce  the  cost  of  each  student, 
ovide  more  trained  teachers,  and  will  be  long  enough  for 
iuced  curriculum  we  propose."  Dr.  Gillies  mssents  from 
3w,  on  the  ground  that  a  two  years  course  of  training  is  not 
nt  to  secure  true  efficiency.  In  any  case,  he  would  give  a 
ear's  training  to  students  showing  special  abiUty. 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  curriculum 
Training  Colleges  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  (except 
lilies,  wno  dissents  "in  the  interests  of  efficiency  with 
ly.  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ")  : — 

Reading 


School  Management 
Drill 

Agricultural    Instruc- 
tion 
Domestic  Economy 

Composition 

History 

Geography 

Grammar 

Drawing 

Elocution 

Science 

Latin 

French 

Algebra 

Euclid 

Mechanics 

Trigonometry 

Instrumental  Music 

Object  Lessons 
Laundry  Work 
Cooking 
Manual  Instruction 


To  be  extended. 


To  be  curtailed. 


To  be  struck  out. 


To  bo  introduced. 
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With  regard  to  those  suggested  changes,  which  are  in  th 
direction  of  giving  a  more  "  practical "  trend  to  the  studies  o 
teachers  in   training,   the  Commissioners  make   the  foUo^vinj^  _ 

remarks: — "We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  curriculum  (i.e 

in  the  Training  Colleges)  contains  too  much  of  the  highe 
subjects  and  too  little  of  the  primary  and  practical  subjects,  an 
that  too  many  text  books  are  mdic^ted. 

"  Reading :  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  reading  alou 
and  to  a  conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  lesson 

"  Composition :    Should   comprise    letter- writing  and    shor^^ 
essays  in  plain  and  simple  language. 

"  Arithmetic  :  There  should  be  great  attention  paid  to  Menl 
Arithmetic  and  to  Weights  and  Measures. 

"  History :  Should  be  confined  to  English  and  Jamaica  Histori 
and  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

**  Geography :  Too  extensive,  especially  as  to  physical  an_ 
mathematical  Geography. 

"  *Orammar:  The  history  of  the  English  language  and  litei 
ture  might  with  advantage  be  omitted. 

"  Music :  Should  be  confined  entirely  to  singing  by  note.    T^       — le 
teaching  of  instrumental   music  might   be    available    out  .^— of 

working  hours  for  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 

** School  Management:    This  subject   requires    the    grea 
attention,  and  50  additional  hours  in  each  year  at  least  shoiL 
be  given  to  it.    Work  in  the  practising  school  should  be  do 
for  one  week  continuously,  and    this  would    produce    bet 
results.     ... 

"  Drill :  Should  be  compulsory  for  men  and  women. 

"  O^jject  Lessons ;  These  should  be  introduced,  and  great  atte^ 
tion  paid  to  them.     .     .     . 

"  Draiving :   Freehand  and  elementary  geometrical  for  m 
and  Avomen.     Freehand   drawing  will    often    be    necessary 
teachers  to  illustrate  lessons. 

*' Scripture  ami  Good  Manners:  These  subjects  may  remi 
as  in  the  present  Code. 

*' Domestic  Economy  for  Wmn^n  :   Should  be  taught 
theoretically  and  practically. 

*•  Seming  for  Women  :  Should  be  absolutely  confined  to  pi 
sewing,  cutting  out,  repair  of  garments,  and  knitting  of  use 
articles. 


-n- 


*Dr.  Gillies  dissents  from  this  recommendation,  believing  that  "^^^"^^ 
omission  would  inflict  a  great  loss  on  students  who  are  to  be  teachers  ^ 
English.    He  would  rather  give  the  subject  a  larger  place. 
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"  Laundry-work  and  Cooking  for  Women ;  [To  be  taught  by 
king  part  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  cookery,  laundry  work 
id  domestic  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges.  *  This  will 
duce  the  large  staff  of  servants,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
le  students  and  to  others  when  they  leave  the  College,  for  it 
list  not  be  forgotten  that  female  teachers,  by  their  example  to 
hers,  may  be  of  incalculable  good  or  evil/] 

*' Manvual  Instruction  for  Men:  It  shoul<l  be  compulsory  on 
^h  male  student  to  receive  two  years'  instruction  at  the  Board 
3hool  on  the  Sloyd  system. 

"  We  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  to  us  that  each 
udent  should  be  taught  a  trade,  as  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
>ing  so  are  too  great. 

" Agricidtwral  Instruction:    This  should  be  a  compulsory 
ibject,  and  should  be  given  on  fixed  days  in  each  week. 
"  -The  following  subjects  should  be  omitted : 

"  *  Elocution  :  as  reading  aloud  is  sufficient. 

"  f  Science :  What  is  necessary  can  be  given  in  object  lessons 
id  agricultural  instruction. 

llf^'t^  I  at  present  compulsory^  .,      . 

t  Algebra  J       ^  ^         •'    as  we  consider  these 

Latin  1  j-    subjects     entirely 

French  Y  at  present  optional        I     imnecessary." 

Mathematics      J 


(b)  The  Teachivg  Staff  in  the  Schools. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  teaching  staff  are 
alt  with,  inter  alia,  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report: — 

Pujyil  Teachers. — "  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  pupil 
icher  system  should  be  abolished,  and  that  more  assistants 
oiild  be  employed.  We  cannot  approve  of  this,  as  pupil 
tchers  are  a  valuable  aid  to  education,  and  provide  candidates 
•  our  training  colleges,  and  the  proposed  change  would  involve 
^ater  expense.  We  are  of  opinion :  (i.)  That  the  present  re- 
action as  to  age — not  less  tnan  13  or  more  than  17 — should 
nain ;  (ii.)  that  there  should  be  no  check  upon  pupil  teachers 
oosing  another  vocation  at  the  end  of  their  lour  years' 
billing;   and  (iii.)    that  any  pupil    teacher    failing    in    two 


*-  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  demur  to  this 
lission  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  improves  the  vocabulary  and 
tates  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

h  Dr.  Gillies  writes  that  "  to  exclude  Science,  Euclid,  and  Algebra  from 
)  Training  Colleges  would,  keeping  in  view  the  other  subjects  as  out- 
ed,  result  in  a  Training  College  course  greatly  inferior  to  any  known 
me  in  any  part  of  the  world." 
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successive  examinations  should  not  be  retained  on  the  paid  stafiT 
of  any  school." 

Women   Teachers. — "As   there  are  so  few  qualified   women 
teachers  employed,  and  as  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  much 
school  teachmg  should  bo  done  by  women,  we  recommend  that 
a  greater  number  of  women  should  be  employed  (i.)  as  head- 
teachers  and  assistants,  and  as  far  as  possible  where  only  tw- 
teachers  are  employed  they  should  be  of  the  same  sex ;  (li.)  t 
teach  in  girls',  boys ,  mixed  or  infant  schools  ;  but  that  (iii.)  car 
should   bo  taken    not  to    produce  a  supply  greater    than  th 
demand." 

Monitors. — "  There  should  be  no  restriction  upon  the  employ 
ment  of  unpaid  monitors  approved  by  the  Department." 

Veto  of  Education  Depurtvient  on  Appointment  of  Teachers.— 
**  We  consider    that  the    appointment  of  teachers   should  b 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  Education  Department,  and  t 
its  veto  should  only  be  exercised  on  any  one  of  the  foUowi 
grounds : — (1)  Failure  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  t 
Code  ;  (2)  Lack  of  qualification  for  the  particular  post ;  (3)  F 
quent  or  capricious  changing  of  schools. ' 

(c)  Teachers*   Salaries. 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  report  as  follows : — '* 
considering  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  it  must   not 
forgotten  (1)  that  they  will  have  received  five  years' free  educati 
as  pupil  teachers;    (2)  and  maintenance  and   training  in 
college  free ;  (3)  that  school  work  (a)  in  town  is  4  J  days  a  week, 
in  the  country  is  4  days  a  week ;    (4)  that  they  have  opportun 
of  supplementing  their  incomes  from  some  other  occupation 
Fridays  and    Saturdays;    (5)  that  they  have  several  weeks 
holiday  in  each  year. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  salaries  should  be  fixed." 

The  advantages  of  fixed  salaries  are  summed  up  as  follows 
"  If  salaries  are  paid,  (1)  persons  of  superior  qualifications 
be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  :   (2)  better  attendance  will 
promoted,  as  smaU  attendance  will  mean  smaller  salary;  .    .    . 
there  will  be  a  check  upon  teachers  capriciously  changing  sc 
(5)  teachers  will  not  have  to  wait  until  the  mspection  to 
what  their  salaries  will  be.     The  system  will   also  save  m 
work  in  the  Department  in  calculatmg  grants-in-aid  or  atte 
ance  grants,  and  will  abolish  the  present  compUcated  syste: 
advances  in  respect  of  grants-in-aia." 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  following  scale  of 
for  Head  Teachers,  Assistants,  Additional  Women  Teachers  (  - — ^^^ 
women  over  18  years  of  age,  whose  character  and  attainme^^  ^^^ 
satisfy  the  Department,  and  who  should  be  qualified  to 
sewing).  Itinerant   Teachers  (i.e.,  Teachers  who  would    di 
their  time  in  each  week  between  two  schools  situated  in  spar^- 
populated  districts),  and  Pupil  Teachers. 
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Head  Teachers, 


Salaries. 


Numbers  in  attendance  at  the  School. 


From  60  to   80   - 

„  81  to  140  - 

„  141  to  200  - 

„  201  to  300  - 

„  301  to  400  - 


Male, 

Female. 

^ 

£ 

50 

36 

60 

40 

80 

54 

100 

66 

120 

1 

80 

Schools  below  50  in  attendance  in  thinly  populated  districts 
to  be  considered  as  exceptional  schools,  and  the  Head  Teacher  to 
receive  a  salar}^  of  £35  a  year. 

In  order  to  ofter  a  further  inducement  to  Head  Teachers  and 
to  recognise  marked  excellence  in  teaching,  each  Head  Teacher 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  his  school 
in  the  Government  examination  should  receive  an  extra  pay- 
ment (in  the  discretion  of  the  Department)  of  from  £5  to  £10 
[>er  annum.  [The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies 
^hink  that  the  salaries  recommended  above  for  large  schools  are 
lot  high  enough,  especially  for  large  towns.] 


Assistants. — Males 

Females  - 
Additional  Women  Teachers 


£35  to  £45. 
£25  to  £30. 
£18. 


Itineiunt  Teachers. — Same  as  Head  Teachers  for  the  same 
lumber  of  scholars  in  the  two  schools,  Avith  an  additional  £10  a 
rear  for  travelling. 

Pupil  Teachers  at  present  are  paid  for — 1st  year  £4. 

2nd  year  £5. 
3rd  year  £6. 
4th  year  £6. 

"  SuffCfestions  have  boon  made  to  us  (1)  that  they  should  have 
ncreased  payments ;  (2)  that  they  should  receive  no  payment; 
3)  that  they  should  be  paid  for  part  only  of  their  time. 

"  Considering  (a)  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
6)  that  they  will  have  received  an  additional  live  years'  free 
^ucation,  (c)  that  they  are  free  to  choose  any  other  walk  in 
ifc  after  this  additional  free  education,  (rf)  that  they  will  be 
trained  free,  and  (e)  that  their  work  in  their  first  and  second 
yecLTs  is  of  such  small  value,  we  recommend  that  they  should 
receive  no  payment  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  that  thev 
should  be  paid  for  the  third  year  a  sum  of  £5,  and  for  the  fourth 
yeaif  £6.  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  that  (i.)  there  will  be  a  suflScient  inducement  for  earnest 
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workei-s  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession,  and  (ii.)  the  over- 
supply  will  be  checked." 

Ine  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  total  amount  ot 
siilaries  due  in  respect  of  each  school  should  be  paid  by  draft  or 
order  by  the  Department  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  for  payment  bv  the  managers  to  the  teachers ; 
that  the  managers  shoulcl  pay  all  such  salaries  within  ten  days 
from  the  receipt  of  such  draft  or  order ;  that  the  teachers  should 
give  a  receipt  on  a  paysheet  drawn  up  according  to  a  form 
presented  in  detail ;  and  that  the  receipted  paysheet  should  be= 
returned  by  the  managers  to  the  Department  within  fourteen. 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  remittance. 

{(l)  Teachers  Pevslons. 

The  Commissioners  write  with  reference  to  this  subject :  "  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  estab 


lishment  or  a  pension  system  for  Head  Teachers  and  Assistants^^ 
We  suggest  the  following  as  an  outline  of  such  a  scheme,  subjec" 
to  its  more  careful  elaboration  by  an  actuary  or  other  expert. 

*'(1)  Male  Head  Teacher  to  contribute  80/-  a  year. 

Female  „         „  „  „  20/- 

Assistants  „  „  15/-         „ 

"  (2)  Pensions  to  be  payable  at  60  years  of  age. 

**  (3)  At  ()0  years  of  age  a  teacher  shoidd  be  entitled  to  (a)  s^^^-  ^ 
return  of  all  his  or  her  contributions,  and  (b)  a  pension  from  th  -^=^  -*^ 
Government  of  7^.  6(/.  per  annum  for  every  year  of  complete 
service. 

*'  (4)  If  a  teacher  breaks  down  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  h 
or  she  should  have  his  or  her  contributions  returned  and  a  pre 
portionate  pension. 

"  (5)  In  case  a  teacher  dies  before  earning  a  pension,  the  tot 


amount  contributed   should  be  paid    to   his  or  her  person- 
representatives. 

"  (6)  Contributions  to  the  pension  fund  should  be  optional  wi"^^      th 
teachers. 

**  (7)  All  teachers,  like  civil  servants,  to  be  subject  to  conditio-^     — -ns 
set  out  in  section  79  of  the  Colonial  Office  Rules  and  Regulatioi 

"  (8)  In  amQ  a  teacher  is  removed  from  the  register  for  m 
conduct,  such  teacher  shall  forfeit  and  lose  every  claim  un< 
this  section  and  shall  forfeit  all  contributions  made. 

"  We  consider  that  this  generous  system,  which  contains  so: 
of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  a  Vvidows'  and  Orphans'  Fu: 
ought  to  be  an  important  inducement  for  a  desirable  class 
|.>ersons  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profesbion." 

The  Commissioners  considered  that  residences  should  not 
provided  for  any  teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
the  Archbishop  of  th(^  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  held  tl 
when  funds  become  available,  the  State  should  aid  in  proviA  "i  ^^TS" 
teachers'  houses. 
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(f)  Ifinrravt  Tcnchovf^. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  supplying  the  educational 
wants  of  sparsely  populated  districts,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  a  system  of  itinerant  teachers.  They  propose 
that  each  itinerant  teacher  should  divide  his  time  in  eacn  week 
between  two  schools  situated  in  a  thinly  populated  district  and 
not  more  than  five  miles  apart.  They  contend  that  "  two  con- 
secutive days'  instruction  in  each  week  in  the  reduced  curriculum 
proposed  below  ought  to  produce  educational  results  of  consider- 
able value."  The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  proposed 
system : — 

"  (i.)  It  can  be  adopted  where  distances,  roads,  rivers,  &c., 
make  amalgamation  of  schools  impossible. 

"(ii.)  It  will    avoid    causing    children    to  walk  too  great 
distances. 

"(iii.)  It  will  allow  of  teachers  giving  more  attention    to 
individual  scholars. 

"  (iv.)  It  will  admit  of  the  teacher  having  better  emoluments 
than  if  he  had  only  one  such  school. 

"  (v.)  It  will  attract  good  teachers  and  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  teachers. 

"  (vi.)  It  will  reduce  the  number  of  teachere  required. 

"  (vii.)  It  will  consequently  reduce  the  cost  of  education.*' 

(11)   CUtsaiJication  of  Schools, 

The  Commissioners  state  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
to  them  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  Public  Elementar}' 
Schools : 

(1)  Central  schools  in  which  the  curriculum  should  follow  the 
more  extended  lines  of  the  existing  code. 

(2)  Feedei's  or  smaller  schools  in  which  "a  reduced  curriculum 
should  be  taught." 

But  they  express  themselves  as  unable  to  adopt  this  suggestion 
as  "  amongst  many  other  objections,  it  would  make  the  system 
costly  and  compUcated." 

The  Commissioners  report :  "  There  are  now  about  900  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  island.  We  believe  this  number 
to  be  too  many,  and  in  mam'  places  the  schools  to  be  too  near 
for  educational  wants.  Tnis  multiplicity  is  due  in  many 
instances  to  denominational  rivaliy,  and  may  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  low  average  attendance  of  30  as  now  required 
bv  the  Code.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  as  it  unnecessarily  increases 
tne  cost  of  education,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  work  of 
the  Inspectors  and  of  the  Department ;  it  also  creates  small 
inefBcient  schools,  lowers  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  wastes 
public  money." 

4Sas.  2v  2 
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The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  following  conditions 
should  be  complied  with  before  the  establishment  of  any  new 
public  elementary  school : — 

(i.)  The  application  should  be  published  in  the  Jamaica 
Gazette. 

(ii.)  The  application  should  be  decided  by  the  Governor. 

(iii.)  Regard  should  be  paid  to  the  sufficiency  of  accommoda- 
tion  already    existing  in  the  locality  and  to  th 
&cilities  for  travelling,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  wast 
of  public  money. 

In  all  schools  now  existing  and  hereafter  to  be  established,  th 
minimum  average  attendance  to  be  (i.)  in  towns  80,   (il)  i 
country  districts   50 ;   (iii.)  in  districts  sparselv  populated  an 
difficult  of  access  30  (such  schools  to  be  stvled  "  exceptional 
schools");   the  transition  from,  the  old  to  the  new  re^ulatioi 
to  be  so    arranged  as  to   permit  readjustment    to    the    ne^^' 
conditions. 

**The  Governor  should  have  power  to  withdraw  assistances 
from  a  school,  although  the  required  attendance  is  complied  with  ^ 
for  any  or  all  of  the  following  :— 

**  (i.)  Failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Law  or  Code. 

**(ii.)  The  dilapidated,  unhealthy,  or  unfit  condition  of  th© 
school  buildings. 

•'(iii.)  When  an  inspector  has  thrice  successively  reportecl 
within  18  months  that  the  educational  standard  is 
unsatisfiictory,  and  the  manager,  having  been  so 
notified  by  the  Department,  n^ects  to  dismiss  tho 
head  or  other  teacher,  or  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  raise  the  educational  standard. 

"  (iv.)  AVhen  any  manager  or  any  teacher  with  the  manager's 
knowledge  interferes  or  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  any  scholar. 

"  (v.)  Or  when  for  any  other  declared  reason  the  school  is  not 
conducted  to  the  satisfactioni  of  the  Department." 

Tho  Commissioners  make  the  following  proposals  as  to  tho 
da,s8es  of  schools  and  mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls :  "  Schools 
may  be  boys*,  girls',  or  mixed  schools  or  infant  scnools.     We  se© 
no  real  danger  in,  or  sound  objection  to,  boys  and  girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age  being  educated  in  the  same  class,  especially 
if  the  boys  arc  placed  together  and  the  girls  are  so  place(£^    Ana 
when  the  numbers  in  attendance  warrant  it,  they  may  be  kept    -^^^ 
apart  in  separate  rooms,  or  by  dividing  rooms  by  screens  in  ^e    ^"^^ 
same  buildmg.     .     ." 

The  Commissioners  recommend    that    in    Government 
distinguished  from  Voluntary)  schools,  "  no  applicant  should 
refused  admission  into  any  school  on  account  of  Uie  religiou 
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persuasion,  race,  or  language  of  such  applicant  or  of  either  of  his 
parents  or  ffuardians/* 

In  his  Notes  appended  to  the  report  the  Chairman  observes 
on  the  subject  of  the  schools : — "  My  experience  in  such  matters 
has  proved  to  me  that  the  only  safe  way  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
and  reliable  decision  is  to  inspect  schools  and  examine  the 
scholars.  Accordingly  I  have  examined  over  fifty  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  occupying  a  considerable  time  and 
mvolving  no  little  labour.    The  result  nas  been  disappointing. 


'*A8to  Teacliev 

"  (a)  In  many  cases  school  discipUne,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness 

were  wholly  or  in  part  neglected. 
"(6)  Too  often    a  lack  of   abiuty  to    impart    knowledge 

intelligently. 

"  As  to  Scholars — 

"(a)  Imperfect  grounding  in  primary  subjects — e,g,  Reading 

and  Arithmetic. 
"  (6)  Too  much  appealing  to  their  memory  and  too  little  to 

their  intelligence. 
"  (c)  Very  little,  or  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 

Jamaica. 

"  {d)  In  Recitation  and  Science  the  results  were  lamentablv 
»> 
poor. 


(12)  School  OrganisLit  imii 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  inter  alia,  that  (i.)  the  length 
and  dates  of  holidays  should  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  should  also  have  power  to  close  schools  during  any  part 
of  crop  time. 

(ii.)  Two  brejiks,  of  about  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  should  be  compulsory. 

(iii.)  Morning  school  should  begin  with  drill  and  singing, 
"This  change  will  probably  have  a  oeneficial  effect,  as  children 
enter  into  this  work  with  much  zest,  and  in  order  not  to  miss  it 
would  probably  be  punctual." 

(iv.)  "  Children  should  be  in  one  class  for  all  subjects.'* 

(v.)  "  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  (a)  the  organisation 
of,  (6)  the  discipline  in,  and  (c)  the  cleanliness  of  the  school." 

(vi.^  "There  should  be  more  individual  attention  in  the 
teachmg,  and  there  should  be  less  of  general  questioning  and  of 
children  answering  together." 

(vii)  "Government  should  provide  certificates  of  charactel* 
andjproficiency,  to  be  given  by  managers  to  deserving  scholars 
leavmg  school.  These  would  be  guides  to  employers.  This 
may  improve  (a)  regularity,  (6)  punctuaUty,  (o)  gooa  manners, 
ana  (d)  efficiency." 


ft 


3  divisions  each. 


it 
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(viii.^  Under  the  present  financial  circumstances  of  the  colony 
the  units  of  teaching  power,  as  given  in  the  Code,  continue  to  be 
recognised,  viz. : — 

Head  Teacher  -        -        -  -  ♦80  children. 

Assistant  Teacher     -        -  -    80 

Additional  Woman  Teacher  -    30 

Pupil  Teacher  ...  -  30 

with  provision  that — 

(a)  In  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  between  60  and  ^.^ 
one  pupil  teacher  may  be  employed,  if  the  Department  thinks 
desirable. 

(6)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  one-half  of  t 
difference  between  the  above  numbers,  it  shall  be  considered 
equal  to  the  higher  number. 

(13)  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Currictdum  of  Elementary 

Schools, 

On  this  subject,  and  on  xiv.  and  xv.  below,  the  Commissioners* 
recommendations  are  as  follows : — 

The  Code  makes  arrangements  for  two  classifications  oi 
subjects  of  instruction,  calung  them  standards  when  applied  to 
the  chief  subjects,  and  divisions  when  appUed  to  the  secondar}* 
subjects.  We  find  that  in  the  chief  subjects  there  are  nine 
standards  (including  the  sub-division  of  the  first  standard),  and 
that  the  secondary  subjects  are  thus  divided  : — 

Science      .  -  -  -     2  divisions 

History      -  -  -  -  "^ 

Geography  -  _  . 

Grammar  -  -  -  - 

Scriptiu'c  -  -  -  - 

Singing     -  -  -  - 
Geometrical  Drawins: 


The  same  scholar  may  be  in  different  standards  and  divisions, 
thereby  creating  such  a  complication  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Scnools.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  standards  and  divisions  and  that  their 
multiplicity  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  Code  and  to  the 
work  of  Inspectors  and  teachers,  and  tends  to  militate  against  ■ 
efficiency,  as  so  little  time  can  be  given  to  each  subject 

We  recommend  that  there  should  only  be  six  classes  (an< 
no  standards  or  divisions),  and  that  each  scholar  should 

in  one  class  for  all  subjects. 

In  our  opinion  the  curriculum  should  only  include  obligatorjci 
subjects.      We  find   that  only  three-fifths    and    one-tenth 


*  The  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dr.  Gillies  think  that  in 
schools  the  head  teacher,  having  heavier  duties  of  superintendencei  she 


count  for  fewer  units  of  average  attendance. 
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the  scholars  now  reiich  the  second  and  third  standards 
respectively,  and  that  there  are  only  88  scholars  in  the  seventh 
standard  in  the  whole  island.  These  figures  appear  to  us  to 
be  extremely  disappointing,  and  the  causes  of  and  remedies 
or  them  should  be  pointed  out. 

Judging  from  personal  observation  and  from  every  source 
of  information,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  curriculum  has 
led  to  superficial  teaching,  and  that  too  much  has  been 
attempted  for  the  capacity  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 
It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  that  some  teachers  neglect 
the  chiet  subjects  to  obtain  marks  in  the  secondary  subjects, 
in  the  belief  that  if  their  attention  be  confined  to  the  former, 
with  whatever  result,  their  grant  will  be  cut  down,  and  some 
witnesses  attribute  the  backward  condition  of  our  schools  largely 
to  this. 

Recognising  that  the  economic  conditions  of  Jamaicii 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  a  curriculum  that  is  suitable  for 
Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America  it  appears  Xo  us  that 
our  aim  should  be — 

to  give  a  thorough  foimdation  in  primary  Education, 

to  train  the  eye  and  hand, 

to  form  accurate  ideas  of  shape,  distance,  and  time, 

to  give  ftmdamental  manual  and  agricultural  instruction, 

and  so  help  scholars  to  earn  their  living  and  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

We  think  that  Reading  requires  great  improvement,  and 
that  greater  attention  and  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  it. 
It  would  probably  be  improved  and  made  more  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  love  of  reading  might  be  created  : 

(1.)  By  a  conversational  discussion  and  explanation  ot 
each  lesson,  in  which  attention  should  be  paid  to  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  vocabulary. 

(2.)  By  the  use  of  Reading  Books  more  appropriate  to 
Jamaica  scholars,  and  compnsing  in  their  subjects  broad 
outlines  of  the  history  and  geo^aphy  of  Jamaica.  Selected 
newspapers  and  "  Penny  Selections  "  from  standard  authors 
might  also  be  used. 

Although  Writing  seems  to  be  well  taught  generally,  yet 
xnore  attention  should  be  paid  to  letter-writing  in  simple 
language,  to  business  forms,  and  to  dictation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  is  attempted  in 
Arithmetic,  and  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jamaica 
XJnion  of  Teachers  on  30tii  November,  1897,  illustrates  this. 

We  recoinvioid  that  it  should  be  confined  to  Simple 
and  Compound  Rules,  Reduction,  Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels, 
Simple  Proportion,  Simple  Interest,  and  Fractions  with 
denominators  not  exceedmg  20 ; 
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And  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  txp 
questions  arising  in  ordinary  life. 

Geography  should    be    taught   in    the    reading   lesson    and. 
should    comprise    the   ordinary  definitions,   the  geography  o£" 
Jamaica,  and  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  Britisn  Empiro 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  dlustrated  bv  reference  to 
maps. 

History  should  be  taught  in  the  reading  lesson  and  to  the 
upper  classes  only,  and  should  be  confined  to  Jamaica  and 
to  two  brief  cliapters,  one  on  English  History  and  one  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grammar  and  Word  Building  should  only  be  taught  in  the 
Readmg  lesson  and  in  the  grammatical  explanations  at  the  end 
of  the  lessons  in  the  improved  Reading  Books. 

Scripture,  Morals  and  Good  Manners  should  be  taught  as  at 
present,  with  a  distribution  over  all  of  the  classes. 

The  teaching  of  Sewing  now  costs  £4,200  a  year,  and  it  is 
found  to  a  large  extent  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  not  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  owing  to  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  We  recommend  that  it  should  l)e  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cutthijj  out,  repairs  of  garments  and  knitting  of  useful 
articles ;  that  it  should  at  once  cease  to  be  taught  in  any  school 
where  there  is  not  a  Registered  Woman  Teacher  and  that  idl 
women  teachers  should  teach  it  without  addition  to  their 
ordinary  salaries. 

Phj^sical  Drill  should  form  part  of  the  curricidum  for  boys 
and  girls. 

The  singuig  of  approved  songs  and  hvmns  should  be 
taught  by  note.  If  cmldi*en  learn  to  sing  by  note  this  will 
help  them  to  brighten  and  cheer  their  homes  in  after  life. 

The  drawing  and  sub-division  of  lines  and  ordinary  plane 
figures  should  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  so  as  to  obtain 
accuracy  and  to  give  eye  and  hand  training;  and  a  detailed 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up. 

Object  lessons  to  boys  and  girls  should  be  introduced 
suitable  to  Jamaica,  which  should  refer  to  common  objects  and 
animals,  and  to  theoretical  elements  of  agriculture  according 
to  a  detailed  syllabus,  and  also  lessons  on  thrift. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties  should  be  taught 
to  girls  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

[Manual  and  Agricultural  Instruction  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  Section  xv.  below.] 

It  appears  to  be  almost  universally  agreed  that  Kinder- 
garten methods  of  teaching  are  very  valuable  in  the  case  ol 
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young  children ;  that  they  greatly  assist  in  training  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  the  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  wnich  specially 
need  to  be  developed  in  our  Jamaica  children.  And  this  fomi 
of  teaching  also  increases  the  power  intelligently  to  take  in  the 
more  advanced  teaching  in  the  juvenile  school,  and  particularlv 
helps  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  manual  training  whicli 
we  propose  should  be  given  in  the  hist  two  years  of  school  life. 

We  therefore  desire  to  see  these  principles  of  teaching  in  use 
in  all  infant  schools  which  may  heretiftcr  be  mamtained  at 
pubUc  expense,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  teaching  of  the 
children  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  in  the  ordinarj^ 
elementary  schools.  In  the  present  state  of  the  finances  we 
cannot  recommend  ^ants  of  pubUc  money  for  Kindergarten 
apparatus,  and  this  will  no  doubt  prevent  the  rapid  introduction 
on  any  large  scale  of  Kindergarten  teaching,  but  simple  and 
inexpjensive  apparatus  will  suffice  for  the  introduction  and 
practical  use  oi  Kindergarten  methods  in  a  modified  deeree, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  schools  generally  for  a  long 
time  to  come :  and  the  cost  of  such  apparatus  we  hope  may  in 
many  instances  be  borne  by  managers  and  friends  of  the  school. 
A  grciit  difficulty  in  Jamaica  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been 
the  absence  of  qualified  teachers,  but  this  difficulty  will  gradually 
t>e  removed  if,  as  we  recommend,  and  as  is  now  partially 
the  case,  teachers  in  and  near  to  Kingston  and  students  obtain 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  Board 
School,  Kingston. 

We  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  introduce  Cooking  and 
iriiundry  work  into  schools,  because  of  the  expense  of  apparatus, 
)>iaterials,  and  of  specially  trained  teachers,  ana  for  other  obvious 
^"casons. 

We  also  recommend  that  fewer  text-books  should  be  in 
Vxsc  and  fewer  changes  made  in  them,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
't-o  parents ;  that  one  Reading  Book,  including  the  instruction  in 
^listory  and  Geo^phy,  be  specially  composed  and  be  sold  at  a 
»ric6  not  exoeeoing  6(2.,  if  possible;  and  that  the  Tropical 
leaders  now  in  use  oe  continued,  and  also  that  the  curriculum 
^ioiild  be  fixed  and  obUgatory  for  all  schools,  and  so  avoid  the 
t  ^ividious  work  now  thrown  upon  Inspectors  by  Article  28a  of 
Code. 


By    reducing    the    curriculum,    greater    efficiency   will    be 
btained,  the  cost  of  education  will  hi  reduced,  greater  attention 
^:.am  be  paid  to  individual  and  backward  scholars,  and  there  will 
less  work  for  the  Inspectors^ 

By  the  above  suggested  changes  in  the  curriculum : 

Reading 

Writing 

Dictation       -        -  '>will  be  extended. 

Agriculture    - 

Drill 
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And  that  great  attention    should 

Arithmetic,    Tables    of   Weights    ' 

questions  arising  in  ordinary  life. 

a  be  reduced, 
({eography  should    be   taught 

should    comprise    the  ordinan*  - 

Jamai<  a,  «nd  outlines  of  th(» 

and  the  United  States  of 

i^uips.  .^«       ■ }  will  be  introduced. 

..•miction  J 

History  should  be 

upper  classes  only    .  ^Ji  be  entirely  eliminated. 

History  ofAe'^'^^^^^  following  as  the  Curriculum  hi  Eleme^^"^^^ 

Grammar   ,  - '' 
Reading  l'^  ,  */ 
oi  their     r^.^y^ 

Scr'        ^pliabet. 
prer  geeA  and  spell  monosyllables. 

fo  read  a  short  passage  from  a  "Primer"  or  » Ir -■  ^""^ 
Reading  Sheet." 

Scriptwre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Psalm  xxr    ^^^ 
Prov.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  22.     (2)  Some  leading  facts  int  -  ^  ^K 
Life    of  our  Lord:    Simple  stories  from   the  life 
Abraham. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners —  ^  -^ 

Instniction  and  training  in  reverence  for  God,  in  truth-^.^^i^ 
fulness,  honesty,  gontleiK^s,  obedience  to  {jarents  ami  ^ 
teachers. 

Writinf) — 

To  form  on  slates  from  copies,  letters,  small  and  capital. 
Text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

Write  on  slates  numbers  1  to  09. 

To  add  and  subtract  numbers  1  to  1). 

Mental  operations  in   simple  addition  and   subtraction 

(concrete  examples). 
Days  of  week,  months  and  year. 

I)  raw  in  a — 

On  the  Froebel  svsiem. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  combmations  of  these  lo 
form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

*  Dr.  Gillies  dissents  in  tbe  following  terms  :  "  Apart  from  the  que^ion 
of  allowing  optional  subjects  under  pro]»er  conditions,  I  cannot  appn>ve  of 
the  curriculum  here  outlined." 


\ 
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'■^mrnon  objects  {e.g.y  clock,  money,  cutlass,  hoe,  &c.). 
d  and  Clothing  (e.gr.,  bread,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  &c.). 
'Uar  animals  (^.a,  horse,  cow,  dog,  &c.). 
mnners  and  Thrift. 

reading — 

Read,  speiik  fluently  and  spell  monosyllables. 
To  read  a  short  passage  from  an  "  Infant  Reader." 
Discussion  of  reading  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Ten  Commandments:  Matt.  v. 

1-12 ;  xxii.  85-40. 

(2)  Further  leading  facts  in  the    Life    of    our    Lord; 

Simple  stories  from  the  Uves  of  Moses  and  David. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Obedience  to  persons  in  authority,  purity,  politeness, 
kindness  towards  playmates  and  animals. 

Writing — 

Small  and  capital  letters. 

To  transcribe  accurately  a  short  passage  from  the  reading 
book  in  text  hand. 

AHihmetic — 

Notation,  1  to  999. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Mental  arithmetic  bearuig  on  the  above  (using  concrete 

examples). 
Names  and  number  of  days  of  week,  month  and  year. 

Diuwing — On  the  Froebel  System. 

Vertical,  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines,  and  combinations 
of  these  to  form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

Object  Lessons — 
Common  objects,  as  1st  year. 

Class  III. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Elementary  Book,  and 

Spelling  from  same. 
Regard  to  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
Discussion  and  explanation.    Conversation  thereon. 
Exercises  in  articmation  and  pronunciation. 

Script^ure — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14.  (2)  Fuller  facts 
of  our  Lord's  Life ;  History  of  Creation  and  Flood ; 
Chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
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Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Reverence,  respect  for  authority,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  Worship,  in  company. 

Writ  In  J — 

On  slates  from  memory  and  dictation. 

In  books  from  copies. 

Words  from  one  to  three  syllables. 

Domestic  Economy — 
To  girls. 

Dtuwlng — 

Freehand  and  with  the  ruler  of  lines,  angles,  parallels  and 
simple  right  lined  forms. 

Arithmetic — 

Notation :  The  four  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic :  Multi- 
plication Table  to  12  times  12  :  Trw  and  Avoirdupois 
Weights :  Money  Table :  Roman  Numerals  I.  to  C. : 
Time  by  the  clock :  Use  and  meaning  of  i,  ^,  \  to  ^. 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths;  thirds,  sixths, 
twelfths ;  thirds,  ninths. 

Mentiil  Arithmetic. 

Object  Lessona — 
As  in  1st  year. 

Sewing — ^Girls. 

DriU— 

Singing — 

Class  IV. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Advanced  Reading  book 

and  Spelling  therefrom. 
Reading  books  to  include  History  of  Jamaica,  Greo- 

graphical  Definitions,  Geography  of  Jamaica,  with 

reference  to  maps. 
Conversational  discussion^  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripttvre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Pro  v.  xiv.  25  ;  xvi.  24;  St.  Johnxiv* 
15-21.  (2)  Some  of  the  chief  parables  of  our  Lord: 
Chief  facts  in  the  lives  of  Joshua,  Solomon,  Ahab, 
Hezekiah,  Nehemiah. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Love  of  country ,  obedience  to  law,  honour,  industiy, 
temperance,  pturity,  politeness,  avoiding  evil^speaking 
and  profEuiity. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  books  text  and  half  text;  and  from  dictation 
from  Reading  Book. 

Arithmetic — 

Componnd  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Tables  of  Length. 

Capacity. 

Area. 

Time. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Divti^s — Girls. 

Drawiifig — 

Draw  on  slates,  with  or  without  a  ruler,  straight  lines, 
horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique,  and  their  combination  to 
form  simple  geometrical  figures:  angles,  acute,  right 
and  obtuse. 

To  mark  off  on  straight  lines  1-4  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  into  2,  4  and  8  equal  parts. 

Object  Lessons  — 

Common  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
The  simpler  manufacturing  and  agricultural   processes 
with  especial  reference  to  Jamaica. 

Sewing — Girls. 

DHU— 

Singing — 


Class  V. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  news- 
paper and  spell  words  from  same. 

Reading  book  also  to  teach  Geogniphy  of  United  States 
of  America  and  British  Empire. 

Conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Prov.  xix.  22 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxiii.  31,  32 ; 
xxvi.  28  ;  xxviii.  13.  (2)  Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  law  of  Moses  as  to  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor,  fatherless  and  widows. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Reverence,  self-respect,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control, 
self-denial. 
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Writing — 
In    copy  book    half-text    and  small    hand:    and  from 

Dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
From  memory  substance  of  short  story. 

Drawing — 

Ordinary  plane  geometrical  figures,  free  hand  and  with 
ruler  and  compass. 

Arithm^ic — 

Pmctice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Simple  Proportion. 

Domestic  Economy  avd  House  Duties —  ) 

.  /Girls. 

Sewing —  J 

Object  Lessons — 
Similar  to  Class  4. 

Mftnv/d  Insfrnrtiov  — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

Agricnltv  wl  Ivsivuetion  — 

In  all  (country  schools  and  in  schools  in  towns  where 
practicable. 

Drill— 
Singing — 

Class  VI. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  newspaper 

and  spell  words  from  same, 
Reading  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 

of  America  and  British  Empire  and  flistory  of  England 

and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
t^onyersational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripture — 

(1.)  To  learn  by  heart  Ephesians  yi.  1-8;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 
and  xiii.  (2.)  Main  facts  of  Old  Testament  history; 
revision  of  the  facts  of  Gospel  History,  main  facts  m 
lives  of  the  Apostles. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Confession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen, 
fidelity  to  official  trust, 
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Writing — 

In  copy  book  half-text  and  small  hand :  and  from  dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
Short  theme  on  easy  subject. 

D^raiving — 

Simple  scales  and  drawing  to  scale. 

Drawing  to  scale  to  be  limited  to  the  following  subjects : 

1.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet 

and  inches. 

2.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper 

from  a  sketch  having  dimensions  marked  on  it. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plain  figures  to  scale. 

Arithmetic — 

Simple  Interest,  and  Vulgar  Fractions  with  denominators 

not  exceeding  20. 
Easy  application  of  square  measure. 
Examples  in  all  Standards. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Damestic  Economy  aiul  Household  Duties — | 

Sewing —  j 

Object  Lessons — 
Similar  to  3rd  Class. 

Mamial  Instruction — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

Agricidtivral  In^tmctio^r — 

In  all  country  schools  and  in  schools  in  towns   where 
practicable. 

DrUl— 

Singing — 

General  InstrU'Ctions  to  Teaxhers — 

In  Reading  and  Spelling  each  scholar  should  be  heard  by 

the  whole  class. 
In  Arithmetic  the  object  should  be  to  explain  the  reason 

for  every  operation :  and  to  teach  metnods  of  proving 

results,  and  so  exercise  reasoning  powers  and  not  make 

mere  calculating  machines. 
Short  examples  should  be  given. 
The  black-board  should  be  used. 
In  Dictation.     Prevent  copying. 

Do  not  give  long  passages. 
Read  slowly,  loudfy  and  distinctly. 
Always  use  simple  language. 
Speak  loudly  so  as  to  be  heard  by  each  scholar. 
Correct  errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
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(14.)   Religious  Tench ivg. 

In  Voluntary  Schools  religious  teaching  should  be  ^veu 
and  be  the  same  as  in  the  present  Code,  vdth  the  conscience 
clause. 

In  Government  Schools  the  religious  teaching  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  present  code  vntii  a  conscience  clause.  We 
believe  that  this  simple  arrangement  will  meet  all  requiremenU 
in  the  case  of  most  Government  Schoola  But  in  order  to  meet 
some  cases  which  may  arise,  we  rec&tnmend  that  when  religious 
bodies  have  only  a  few  adherents  in  a  locality,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  ministers  to  make  satisfactory  r^ular  arrangements  for 
supplementing  the  teaching  of  the  school,  such  ministers  shall 
on  their  occasional  visits  to  a  school  be  permitted  (if  they  so 
desire),  at  any  time  convenient  to  them,  after  proper  notification, 
to  withdraw  the  scholars  of  their  denomination,  from  the  general 
work  of  the  school,  to  a  class  room  or  a  neighbouring  house  or 
other  meeting  place  for  the  purpose  of  {^ving  them  religious 
instruction — provided,  however,  that  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
scholai*s  from  the  school  for  denominational  religious  teaching, 
shall  not,  during  any  month,  exceed  the  number  ofhours  specified 
for  religious  teaching  for  the  whole  school. 

As  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  fiiture  circumstances  of 
Jamaica  the  foregoing  arrangements  are  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  various  religious 
denominations.  But  if  there  should  arise  a  more  acute  division 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  reli^ous  teaching,  then  we  further 
recommend  the  following  regulations : — 

(i.)  In  every  Government  school  a  portion  of  each  day,  not 
more  than  one  hour,  shall  be  set  apart,  when  the  scholars  of 
any  one  religious  denomination  may  be  instructed  by  the 
clerg^an  of  such  denomination  or  other  person  appomted 
by  him  in  writing,  or  by  a  teacher,  when  so  authorised,  and 
any  class  room  may  be  set  apart  for  such  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  in  all  cases  the  scholars  receiving  such  religious  in- 
struction shall  bo  separated  from  the  other  scholars : 

Provided,  that  it  two  or  more  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  desiix>  to  give  such  instniction  at  any  school, 
the  scholars  of  each  such  ditlorent  denomination  shall  bo  so 
instructed  in  separate  rooms  or  on  difierent  days: 

Provided  also  that  the  religious  instniction  to  bo  so  given 
shall  in  every  case  be  the  religious  instruction  authorised  by 
the  denomination  to  which  the  clergymtm  or  other  religious 
instructor  may  belong : 

Provided  further  that  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  any  such 
clergyman  or  religious  instructor  during  any  portion  of  the 
period  so  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,such  period  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  secular  instruction  in  such  school: 

Provided  further  that  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  religious  instruction  if  either  of  the 
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parents  or  the  ^lardian  of  such  scholar  objects  to  such 
religious  instruction  being  given : 

Provided  lastly  that  no  separation  of  scholars  by  religious 
denominations  snail  take  place  during  the  secular  school  work. 

(ii.)  In  any  Government  school  where  the  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars  of  one  denomination  will  admit  of  it,  there 
shall  be  employed  at  least  one  duly  certificated  teacher  of 
such  denommation  in  such  school. 

(iii.)  Where  there  are  scholars  attending  a  Government 
school  which  does  not  permit  of  the  scholars  being  placed  in 
separate  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  the 
Department  shall,  where  denominational  teaching  is  called 
for  by  any  Religious  Body,  make  regulations  whereby  the 
time  allotted  for  reUgious  instruction  snail  be  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  religious  instruction  of  such  scholar  shall 
be  carried  on  during  such  period  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(iv.)  Where  the  school-room  accommodation  pennits,  in- 
stead of  allotting  different  days  of  the  month  to  diiferent 
denominations  tor  the  purpose  of  religions  instruction,  the 
scholars  may  be  separated  when  the  hour  for  religious  in- 
struction arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

With    reference  to   the   improvement   or   otherwise    in    the 

orals  and  good  manners  of  scholars  who  have  passed  through 

6  Elementary  Schools,  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  wo 

Te  not  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.     But  wo 

o|>e  that  the  changes  we  recommend  will  produce  bettor  results. 

(15)  Manual  and  Agricultural  rnstruetwn. 

In   our   opinion   the  efforts   in  this   instruction   should    be 

iich   as  are  suitable   to  the  children  and   to  the  wants  and 

'esoiirces  of  the  island.     Its  objects  should  be  to  train  the  mind, 

tnd  and  eye,  and  to  teach  that  labour  is  honourable.     And  in 

that  it  should  not  be  irksome  to  the  children  we  think  it 

^'^^lioiild  form  part  of  the  ordinary  curricuhmi  and  should  be  given 

luring  school  hours. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  by  Manual  Instniction  specific 

various   trades   snould  be  taught;    it    will   bo  sufficient, 

,s  in  many  other  countries,  that  boys  should  be  taught  the  Sloyd 

ystem,  as*  adopted  in  England  and  America,  which  prepares  for 

ll  handicrafts. 


A  school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
lucation  in  Hanover  Street,  Kingston.  It  is  called  the  Board 
255chool.  The  principal  objects  aimed  at  have  been  to  give  the 
"Casual  elementary  education  on  improved  methods,  and  to  prepare 
^  :,he  scholars  for  receiving  the  manual  training  which  is  intended 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  school ;  and  the  Head  Master 
s  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  manual  instnic- 
"%.ion.  The  time  during  which  the  manual  training  has  been 
Iven  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  result ; 

4226.  1  7. 
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And  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  to 
questions  arising  in  ordinary  life. 

Geography  should  be  t-aught  in  the  reading  lesson  and 
should  comprise  the  ordinary  definitions,  the  geography  of 
Jamaica,  ancl  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  illustrated  bv  reference  to 
maps. 

History  should  be  taught  in  the  reading  lesson  and  to  the 
upper  classes  only,  and  should  be  confined  to  Jamaica  and 
to  two  brief  chapters,  one  on  English  History  and  one  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grammar  and  Word  Building  should  only  be  taught  in  the 
Reading  lesson  and  in  the  grammatical  explanations  at  the  end 
of  the  lessons  in  the  improved  Reading  Books. 

Scripture,  Morals  and  Good  Manners  should  be  taught  as  at 
present,  with  a  distribution  over  all  of  the  classes. 

The  teaching  of  Sewing  now  costs  £4,200  a  year,  and  it  is 
found  to  a  large  extent  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  not  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure,  owing  to  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  We  recommend  that  it  should  be  confined  to  plain 
sewing,  cuttinjj  out,  repairs  of  garments  and  knitting  of  useful 
articles ;  that  it  should  at  once  cease  to  be  taught  in  any  school 
where  there  is  not  a  Registered  Woman  Teacner  and  that  all 
women  teachers  should  teach  it  without  addition  to  their 
ordinary  salaries. 

Physical  Drill  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  for  boys 
and  girls. 

The  singing  of  approved  songs  and  hymns  should  be 
taught  by  note.  If  cnildren  learn  to  sing  by  note  this  will 
help  them  to  brighten  and  cheer  their  homes  in  after  life. 

The  drawing  and  sub-division  of  lines  and  ordinary  plane 
figures  should  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  so  as  to  oDtain 
accuracy  and  to  give  eye  and  hand  training;  and  a  detailed 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up. 

Object  lessons  to  boys  and  girls  should  be  introduced 
suitable  to  Jamaica,  whic&  should  refer  to  common  objects  and 
animals,  and  to  theoretical  elements  of  agriculture  according 
to  a  dcUiiled  syllabus,  and  also  lessons  on  thnft. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties  should  be  taught 
to  girls  in  the  three  upper  classes. 

[Manual  and  Agricultural  Instruction  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  Section  xv.  below.] 

It  appears  to  be  almost  imiversally  agreed  that  Kinder^ 
garten  methods  of  teaching  arc  very  valuable  in  the  case  oi 
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young  children ;  that  they  greatly  assist  in  training  the  faculties 
of  observation  and  the  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye,  wnich  specially 
need  to  be  developed  in  our  Jamaica  children.  And  this  fomi 
of  teaching  also  increases  the  power  intelligently  to  take  in  the 
more  advanced  teaching  in  the  juvenile  school,  and  particularly 
helps  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  manual  training  which 
we  propose  should  be  given  in  the  last  two  years  of  school  life. 

We  therefore  desire  to  see  these  principles  of  teaching  in  use 
in  all  infant  schools  which  may  hereiifter  be  maintained  at 
public  expense,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  teacliing  of  the 
children  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  in  the  ordinary^ 
elementary  schools.  In  the  present  state  of  the  finances  we 
cannot  recommend  ^ants  of  public  money  for  Kindergarten 
apparatus,  and  this  will  no  doubt  prevent  the  rapid  introduction 
on  any  large  scale  of  Kindergarten  teaching.  But  simple  and 
inexj)ensive  apparatus  will  suffice  for  the  introduction  and 
practical  use  oi  Kindergarten  methods  in  a  modified  degree, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  schools  generally  for  a  long 
time  to  come :  and  the  cost  of  such  apparatus  we  hope  may  in 
many  instances  be  borne  by  managers  and  friends  of  the  school. 
A  great  difficulty  in  Jamaica  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been 
the  absence  of  qualified  teachers,  but  this  difficulty  will  gradually 
Ijo  removed  if,  as  we  recommend,  and  as  is  now  partially 
the  case,  teachers  hi  and  near  to  Kingston  and  students  obtain 

a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  Board 

School,  Kingston. 

We  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  introduce  Cookuig  and 
X>aundry  work  into  schools,  because  of  the  expense  of  apparatus, 
^i:uaterials,  and  of  specially  trained  teachers,  and  for  other  obvious 
^^reasons. 

We  also  recommend  that  fewer  text-books  should  be  in 
Vase  and  fewer  changes  made  in  them,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
^^  parents ;  that  one  Reading  Book,  including  the  instruction  in 
^listory  and  Geography,  be  specially  composed  and  be  sold  at  a 
^lice  not  exoeeoing  6d,  if  possible;  and  that  the  Tropical 
Pleaders  now  in  use  be  continued,  and  also  that  the  curriculum 
^hould  be  fixed  and  obligatory  for  all  schools,  and  so  avoid  the 
'^  nvidious  work  now  thrown  upon  Inspectors  by  Article  28a  of 
Code. 


13y    reducing    the    curriculum,    greater    efficiency   will   be 
►btained,  the  cost  of  education  will  og  reduced,  greater  attention 
::um  be  paid  to  individual  and  backward  scholars,  and  there  will 
less  work  for  the  Inspectors^ 

By  the  above  suggested  changes  in  the  curriculum : 

Reading 

Writing 

Dictation       -        -  >will  be  extended. 

Agriculture    - 

DriU 


c^ 


Arithmetic     - 

History 

Geography     - 

Grammar       -        -  Will  be  reduced. 

Composition  - 

Sewing 

Drawing 

Object  W)ns        -|  ^ju  ^  introduced. 
Manual  Instruction  J 

and  some  subjects  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

We  suggest  the  following  as  the  Curriculmii  in  KlftrnftntAi  ^ 

Schools  :* — 

Class  I. 

Readhig — 

Alphabet. 

Read  and  spell  monosyllables. 

To  read  a  short  passage  from  a  "  Primer "  or  "  Infu 
Reading  Sheet." 

Scripture — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Psalm  xxiii 
Prov.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  22.     (2)  Some  leading  fiacts  in  ib 
Life    of  our   Lord:    Simple  stories  from   the  life  ol^ 
Abraham. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Instruction  and  training  in  reverence  for  God,  in  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  gentleness,  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

Writmr/ — 

To  form  on  slates  from  copies,  letters,  small  and  capital. 
Text  hand. 

Arithmetic — 

Write  on  slates  numbers  1  to  99. 

To  add  and  subtract  numbers  1  to  9. 

Mental   operations  in   simple  addition  and   subtraction 

(concrete  examples). 
Days  of  week,  months  and  year. 

Drawimj — 

On  the  Froebcl  sjsteni. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  and  combinations  of  these  U 
form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

*  Dr.  Gillies  dissents  in  the  following  terms  :  "Apart  from  the  quests 
of  allowing  optional  subjects  under  proper  conditions,  I  cannot  approTe 
*i>o  curriculum  here  outlined." 
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Object  Lessons — 

Common  objects  (eg.,  clock,  money,  cutlass,  hoe,  &c.). 
Food  and  Clothing  (e.g.,  bread,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  &c.). 
Familiar  animals  (e.g.,  horse,  cow,  dog,  &c.). 
Good  manners  and  Thrift. 

Class  II. 

Reading — 

Read,  speak  fluently  and  spell  monosyllables. 
To  reaa  a  short  passage  from  an  "  Intant  Reader.'* 
Discussion  of  reading  lesson. 

Scri/ptwre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  the  Ten  Commandments :  Matt.  v. 

1-12 ;  xxii.  35-40. 

(2)  Further  leading  facts  in   the    Life    of   our    Lord; 

Simple  stories  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  David. 

Morals  and  Oood  Manners — 

Obedience  to  persons  in  authority,  purity,  politeness, 
kindness  towards  playmates  and  animals. 

Writing — 

Small  and  capital  letters. 

To  transcribe  accurately  a  short  passage  from  the  reading 
book  in  text  hand. 

AHthmetic — 

Notation,  1  to  999. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Mental  arithmetic  bearing  on  the  above  (using  concrete 

examples). 
Names  and  number  of  days  of  week,  month  and  year. 

Dntwlng — On  the  Froebel  System. 

Vertical,  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines,  and  combhiations 
of  these  to  form  simple  figures  or  patterns. 

Object  Lessons — 
Common  objects,  as  1st  year. 

Class  III. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Elementary  Book,  and 

Spelling  from  same. 
Regard  to  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
Discussion  and  explanation.    Conversation  thereon. 
Exercises  in  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

Scriptwre — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Deut.  xxviil  1-14.  (2)  Fuller  facts 
of  our  Lord's  Life ;  History  of  Creation  and  Flood ; 
Chief  facts  in  lives  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.. 
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Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Reverence,  respect  for  authority,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  Worship,  in  company. 

Wriflny — 

On  slates  from  memory  and  dictation. 

In  books  from  copies. 

Words  from  one  to  throe  syllables. 

Domestic  Economy — 
To  girls. 

Drawing — 

Freehand  and  with  the  ruler  of  lines,  angles,  parallels  and 
simple  right  lined  forms. 

Arithmetic — 

Notation :  The  four  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic :  Multi- 
plication Table  to  12  times  12  :  Trw  and  Avoirdupois 
Weights :  Money  Table :  Roman  ^Numerals  I.  to  C. : 
Time  by  the  clock :  Use  and  meaning  of  i,  ^,  \  to  ^. 

Relation  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths;  thirds,  sixths, 
twelfths ;  thirds,  ninths. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Object  Lessons — 
As  in  1st  year. 

Sewing — Girls. 

DriU— 

Singing — 

Class  IV. 

Reading — 

Fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  Advanced  Reading  book 

and  Spelling  therefrom. 
Reading  books  to  include  History  of  Jamaica,  Greo- 

grapnical  Definitions,  Geography  of  Jamaica,  with 

reference  to  maps. 
Conversational  discussion)  explanation  of  lesson. 

Scripttvre — 

(1)  To  leani  by  heart  Prov.  xlv.  25  ;  xvi.  24;  St*  John  xivi 
15-21.  (2)  Some  of  the  chief  parables  of  our  Lord! 
Chief  facts  in  the  lives  of  Joshua,  Solomon^  Ahab, 
Hezekiah,  Nehemiah. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Love  of  country ,  obedience  to  law,  honour,  industzy, 
temperance,  piurity,  politeness,  avoiding  evil-speaking 
and  profiEUiity. 
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Writing — 

In  copy  books  text  and  half  text;  and  from  dictation 
from  Reading  Book. 

Arithmetic — 

Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Tables  of  Length. 

Capacity. 

Area. 

Time. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Household  Duties — Girls. 

Drawing — 

Draw  on  slates,  with  or  without  a  ruler,  straight  lines, 
horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique,  and  their  combination  to 
form  simple  geometrical  figures:  angles,  acute,  right 
and  obtuse. 

To  mark  oflf  on  straight  lines  1-4  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  into  2,  4  and  8  equal  parts. 

Object  Lessons  — 

Common  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
The  simpler  manufacturing  and  agricultural   processes 
with  especial  reference  to  Jamaica. 

Sewing — Girls. 

Dria— 

Singing — 


LASS  V. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluency  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  news- 
paper and  spell  words  from  same. 

Reacnng  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 
of  America  and  British  Empire. 

Conversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  lesson. 

Script  are — 

(1)  To  learn  by  heart  Prov.  xix.  22 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxiii.  31, 32  ; 
xxvi.  28  ;  xxviii.  13.  (2)  Our  Lord's  life  and  teaching ; 
teaching  of  law  of  Moses  as  to  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  duty  to  poor,  fatherless  and  widows. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Reverence,  self-respect,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control, 
self-denial. 
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WritiTig — 

In    copy  book    half-text    and  small    hand:    and  from 

Dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
From  memory  substance  of  short  story. 

DrawiTig — 

Ordinary  plane  geometrical  figures,  free  hand  and  with 
ruler  and  compass. 

ArithmHle — 

Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Simple  Proportion. 

Dmnestic  Economy  and  Hovse  Duties —  ) 
Seivmg —  J 

Object  Lessons — 
Similar  to  Class  4. 

Manv/d  Instnuiiov — 

To  Boys  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

Agricxdtm^d  histrvction  — 

In  all  (country  schools  and  in  schools  in  towns  where 
practicable. 

DriU— 
Singing — 

Class  VI. 

Reading — 

To  read  with  fluoncv  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  or  newspaper 

and  speU  words  tVom  same. 
Reading  book  also  to  teach  Geography  of  United  States 

of  America  and  British  Empire  and  Histor}'  of  England 

and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
C-onversational  discussion  and  explanation  of  les.son. 

Scripture — 

(1.)  To  learn  by  heart  Ephesians  vi.  1-8;  1  Cor.  xiL  31 
and  xiii.  (2.)  Main  facts  of  Old  Testament  history; 
revision  of  the  facts  of  Gospel  History,  main  facts  m 
lives  of  the  Apostles. 

Morals  and  Good  Manners — 

Confession  of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen, 
fidelity  to  official  trust, 
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Writing — 

In  copy  book  half-text  and  small  hand :  and  from  dictation. 
Letter  and  ordinary  business  forms. 
Short  theme  on  easy  subject. 

JDrawing — 

Simple  scales  and  drawing  to  scale. 

Drawing  to  scale  to  be  limited  to  the  following  subjects : 

1.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet 
and  inches. 

2.  To  draAv  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper 
from  a  sketch  having  dimensions  marked  on  it. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plain  figures  to  scale. 

rithmetic — 

Simple  Interest,  and  Vulgar  Fractions  with  denominators 

not  exceeding  20. 
Easy  application  of  square  measure. 
Examples  in  all  Standards. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

domestic  Economy  and  Household  Dutiet* — | 

.  )  Girls. 

^■^ewing —  J 

Object  Lessons — 

Similar  to  3rd  Class. 

-^iTanual  Instrvjction — 

To  Bo3rs  in  Kingston  (at  present)  and  to  such  Girls  as 
desire  it. 

-^^gricuUivixil  Instnictiov — 

In  all  country  schools   and  in  schools  in  towns   where 
practicable. 

Ringing — 

^veral  Instriwtiovs  to  Teachers — 

In  Reading  and  Spelling  each  scholar  should  be  heaixl  by 

the  whole  class. 
In  Arithmetic  the  object  should  be  to  explain  the  reason 

for  every  operation :  and  to  teach  metnods  of  proving 

results,  and  so  exercise  reasoning  powers  and  not  make 

mere  calculating  machines. 
Short  examples  should  be  given. 
The  black-board  should  be  used. 
In  Dictation.     Prevent  copying. 

Do  not  give  long  passages. 
Read  slowly,  loudly  and  distinctly. 
Always  use  simple  language. 
Speak  loudly  so  as  to  be  heard  by  each  scholar. 
Correct  errors  in  grammar  and  pronunciation. 
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(14.)  Religious  Teaching. 

In  Voluntary  Schools  religious  teaching  should  be  riven 
and  be  the  same  as  in  the  present  Code,  with  the  conscience 
clause. 

In  Groveminent  Schools  the  relirious  teaching  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  present  code  with  a  conscience  clause.  We 
believe  that  this  simple  arrangement  will  meet  all  requirements 
in  the  case  of  most  Government  Schools.  But  in  order  to  meet 
some  cases  which  may  arise,  we  recomraend  that  when  religious 
bodies  have  only  a  few  adherents  in  a  locaUty,  and  it  is  dimcult 
for  the  ministers  to  make  satisfactory  regular  arrangements  for 
supplementing  the  teaching  of  the  school,  such  ministers  shall 
on  their  occasional  visits  to  a  school  be  permitted  (if  they  so 
desire),  at  any  time  convenient  to  them,  after  proper  notification, 
to  withdraw  the  scholars  of  their  denomination,  from  the  general 
work  of  the  school,  to  a  class  room  or  a  neighbouring  house  or 
other  meeting  place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious 
instruction — provided,  however,  that  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
scholars  from  the  school  for  denominational  religious  teaching, 
shall  not,  during  any  month,  exceed  the  number  of  hours  specified 
for  religious  teaching  for  the  whole  school. 

As  far  as  we  can  forecast  the  future  circumstances  of 
Jamaica  the  foregoing  arrangements  are  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  various  religious 
denominations,  feut  if  there  should  arise  a  more  acute  division 
of  opinion  on  the  Question  of  religious  teaching,  then  we  fiirthor 
recommend  the  following  regulations  : — 

(i.)  In  every  Government  school  a  portion  of  each  day,  not 
more  than  one  hour,  shall  be  set  apart,  when  the  scholars  of 
any  one  religious  denomination  may  be  instructed  by  the 
clergyman  of  such  denomination  or  other  person  appomted 
by  him  in  writing,  or  by  a  teacher,  when  so  authorised,  and 
any  class  room  may  be  set  apart  for  such  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  in  all  cases  the  scholars  receiving  such  religious  in- 
struction shall  bo  separated  from  the  other  scholars : 

Provided,  that  ii  two  or  more  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  desire  to  give  such  instruction  at  any  school, 
the  scholars  of  each  such  ditforent  denomination  shall  be  so 
instructed  in  separate  rooms  or  on  different  days : 

Provided  also  that  the  religious  instruction  to  be  so  given 
shall  in  every  case  be  the  religious  instruction  authorised  by 
the  denomination  to  which  the  clergymim  or  other  religious 
instructor  may  belong : 

Provided  further  that  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  any  such 
clergj^man  or  religious  instructor  during  any  portion  of  the 

Seriod  so  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  such  period  shall  be 
evoted  to  the  ordinar}'  secular  instruction  in  such  school : 
Provided  further  that  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  or  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  religious  instruction  if  either  of  the 
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parents  or  the  {jiiardian  of  such  scholar  objects  to  sucli 
religious  instruction  being  given : 

rrovided  lastly  that  no  separation  of  scholars  by  religious 
denominations  snail  take  place  during  the  secular  school  work. 

(ii.)  In  any  Government  school  where  the  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars  of  one  denomination  will  admit  of  it,  there 
shall  be  employed  at  least  one  duly  certificated  teacher  of 
such  denommation  in  such  school. 

(iil)  Where  there  are  scholars  attending  a  Government 
school  which  does  not  permit  of  the  scholars  being  placed  in 
separate  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  reUgious  instruction,  the 
Department  shall,  where  denominational  teaching  is  called 
for  by  any  Religious  Body,  make  regulations  whereby  the 
time  allotted  for  religious  instruction  snail  be  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  religious  instruction  of  such  scholar  shall 
be  carried  on  during  such  period  a.s  may  be  prescribed. 

(iv.)  Where  the  school-room  accommodation  pennits,  in- 
stead of  allotting  different  days  of  the  month  to  different 
denominations  tor  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  the 
scholars  may  be  separated  when  the  hour  for  religious  in- 
struction arrives,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

With   reference  to  the   improvement   or   otherwise    in    the 
^•"^noraLs  and  good  manners  of  scholars  who  have  passed  through 
Elementary  Schools,  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that  we 
not  in  a  position  to  amve  at  a  definite  conclusion.     But  wo 
i^ope  that  the  changes  we  recommend  will  produce  better  results. 

(15)  Manual  and  Afjrieidtftral  Instruction, 

In  our  opinion  the  efforts  in  this  instruction  should  be 
,uch  as  are  suitable  to  the  children  and  to  the  wants  and 
^^resources  of  the  island.  Its  objects  should  be  to  train  the  mind, 
^M~iand  and  eye,  and  to  teach  that  labour  is  honourable.  And  in 
^:Drder  that  it  should  not  be  irksome  to  the  children  we  think  it 
aprshould  form  part  of  the  ordinary-  curriculum  and  should  be  given 
•^rliiring  school  hours. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  by  Manual  Instniction  specific 

d   various   trades   snould  be  taught;    it    will   be  sufficient, 

„  in  many  other  coim tries,  that  boys  should  be  taught  the  Sloyd 

J 'Stem,  as  adopted  in  England  and  America,  which  prepares  for 
1  handicrafts. 


A  school   has   recently  been    established  by   the   Board   of 
^Education  in  Hanover  Street,  Kingston.     It  is  called  the  Board 
School.     The  principal  objects  aimed  at  have  been  to  give  the 
Visual  elementary  education  on  improved  methods,  and  to  prepare 
t.he  scholars  for  receiving  the  manual  training  which  is  intended 
to  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  school ;  and  the  Head  Master 
^has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  manual  instruc- 
tion.    The  time  during  which  the  manual  training  has  been 
^ven  has  been  too  short  to  allow  of  a  just  estimate  oi  the  result ; 
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it  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  bo  satisfetctory. 

t  present  there  are  sixty  Scholars  and  seventy  Students  and 
'eachers  taking  weekly  lessons,  and  as  the  school  has  become 
tffiliated  with  "The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,"  their 
work  will  be  subject  to  examination. 

We  think  tluit  this  school  should  be  continued,  but  that  in 
justilication  of  the  special  expenditure  incurred  ste[>s  should  iit 
once  be  taken  for  hastening  the  (tarrying  out  of  the  intention  of 
making  the  school  princi|>ally  a  Manual  Training  School  for  the 
benefit  of  Kingston  s(;holars  genemlly,  and  of  the  whole  Island. 

We  irrontnieiid  that  the  following  changes  be  made: — 

(1)  That  the  name  af  the  school,  which  leads  to  mis- 
understanding, be  changed  to — The  Manual  Training  School. 

(2)  That  the  boys'  elementiiry  department  be  closed  when 
the  use  of  the  buildings  is  required  for  manual  training 
purposes.     This  will  save  the  cost  of  that  dejmrtment. 

(3)  That  fi'om  and  after  the  1st  Januarj',  1891),  boys  be 
selectetl  from  all  the  schools  in  Kingston  and  brought  in 
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from  time  to  time  in  batches  for  manual  instruction.     And  J 

that  steeps  be  Uiken  for  giving  preliminary  instruction  to  < 

Ika's   whose  prei>a ration  for  receiving  manual   instruction  j 
is  defective. 

(4)  At  present  no  new  building  will  be  necessary,  and  / 

the  number  of  l)oys  who  are  taught  at  one  time  can  be  -> 

incfeasefl  to  about  100.     It  is  also  proposed  that  only  boys  ^- 

in  the  last  two  yciU's  of  their  school  course  should  receive  -r^- 

this  instruction  and  for  two  consecutive  hours  each  week.  _jj 

This  will  provide  for  800  boys  receiving  this  instruction  for 
two  hours  every  week  for  two  y«irs.  The  boys  £rom  the 
various  schools  will  assemble  at  the  Board  School  in  batches 
of  about  100  at  fixed  times  on  fixed  davs.  This  scheme 
will  eventually  reiiuire  one  or  two  tissistants,  at  about  £80  a  _^ 

vear  ettch,  a  mechanic  to  look  after  lumber  and  tools,  and  j-'  ; 

about  £100  for  tools.  ^^' 
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This  Manual  Instruction  should  be  available  to  girls  whose 
parents  or  guardians  desire  them  to  have  it. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  change 
ill  the  Girls'  Department  of  this  scnooL 

There    is    a   department   of    the   school    for    Kindergarten  -c:^.^* 
tcachhig,  the  objects  in  view  being  (a)  to  teach  a  numoer  ofi^^^^     ^ 
infants  on  this  method  and  (b)  to  instnict  Teachers,  in  and  abotil^^ 
Kingston,  and  Students  in  Kindergarten  methods.    A  competent- 
Kindergarten  Teacher  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  at 
s.ilarv  of  £150  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  scholars  haviic^r^  ^ 
.steadily  increased,  an  Assistant  has  been  employed  who  is  lA^^^J^f 
at  the  rate  of  £25  per  annum.     As  there  are  no  other  means        ^    ^ 
introducing  Kindergarten    methods    of  teaching  into   sche^r^^i 
generally,  or  infant  schools,  except  by  teachers  taught  at  ^^ — jl- 
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school,  werecom/fjiend  that  the  school  be  continued,  but  under 
the  following  modified  arrangements  : — 

(1)  That  the  amount  spent  on  the  statt  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  for  the  teaching  of  the  Intants  be  kept  within 
the  arrangements  of  the  Code. 

(2)  That  the  greater  portion  of  the  Head  Teacher's  time 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  teachers  and  students ;  and 
that,  as  regards  students,  if  it  be  found  desirable,  the  Head 
Teacher  should  attend  Shortwood  College  at  fixed  times 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  piu-posc  of  giving  instruction 
in  Kindergarten  methods. 

As  in  other  Government  Schools  we  recomvund  that  this 
school  should  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Managers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor. " 

In  England  boys*  manual  work  is  examined  by  an  Inspector 
fi'om  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  this  being  impossible 
here,  we  ratotninend  tliat  this  work  sliould  be  done  bv  anv 
person  having  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  subject. 

We  re^'oitumind  that  Agricultural  liLstruction  shoukl  be  given 
to  boys  and  to  girls. 

Tlie  objects  should  be  to  give  sound  theoretical  and  pra'jtical 
teaching : 

To  help  them  to  earn  their  living : 

To  teach  them  that  there  is  scope  for  trained  intelligence  in 

agriculture : 
And  to  create  a  t^iste  For  agriculture. 

It  should  be  pnicticiil  and  not  lalx>rioiis :  and  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  products  of  the  district  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

We  find  that  various  attempts,  to  a   more  or  less  limited 

extent,  have    been   made   to  give  agricultural    instniction   in 

Jamaica   from    1874   onwards.     Temporary    success    has   been 

ochievol  in  a  few  cases,  but  nearlv  all  have  residted  in  failure 

owing  to 

The  tciicher  not  having  been  traineil  in  this  subject : 
Or  want  of  funds  :  or  both. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is  the  misconception  in  the  popular 
^niud  that  this  instruction  means 

Cutlass  and  hoc  work  in  the  field  : 

Or  a  scholar  tilUnj?  the  jj^round  for  the  teacher's  benefit : 

^^nd  this  misconception  may  have  arisen,  to  some  extent,  froiu 
^lie  wording  of  Schedide  A  "of  the  Code,  where  it  spealcs  of  the 
*^  elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture  .  .  .  illustrated  by  prac- 
work  in  the  field." 


We   consider    that   the   agricultural   instruction  we   recom- 
'nend  should  be  given  in  country  schools  and  in  such   town 
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schools  as  may  be  considered  advisable,  but  only  in  schools  where 
the  teacher  litis  been  trained  in  this  subject,  and  should  be  con- 
fined to  ordinary  school  hours,  for  one  nour  a  day  or  for  four 
hours  a  week  at  least. 

Theoretical  teaching  should   be   by  object  lessons  and  de- 
monstrations in  the  simple  principles  of  plant  life. 
Practical  teaching — 

(1)  Should  be  in  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining  or  near  the 

school : 

(2)  Or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  in  boxes  and  pots ; 
(8)  Should  not  be  field  work  : 

and  the  t.eacher  should — 

(a)  Set  the  example  and  work  with  his  own  hands: 

(h)  Make  the  children  familiar  with  the  use  of  implements : 

and 
(e)  Explain  the  reason  for  every  operation. 

The  above  principles,  combined  with  the  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools  in  France,  will  in  our 
opinion  produce  a  system  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 
island. 

Although  the  conditions  at  the  Boys'  Refonuatory  and  at 
the  Hope  Industrial  School  are  more  favourable  for  the"  teaching 
ot  this  subject  than  at  an  elementar}'  school,  yet  the  success 
achieved  in  those  institutions  and  in  the  elementary  school  at 
Mt.  Fletcher,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  great  and  useful  result 
will  be  ultimately  gained,  if  instruction  in  this  subject  is  made 
almost  universal,  as  we  recommend. 
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We  also   recomrnevd    that   provision  be  made   for  resident  #,n/ 

or  non-resident  paying  l)oys  at    Hope  Agincultural   Industrial  I^mmI 

School.     This  we  consider  an  important  suggestion,  by  which  the  *r>^o 

best  scientitic  instruction  in  agpculture  can  be  given  to  bo3'«  of  >«-»/■ 

all  classes  in  the  island.     In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  s!:>jrie 
remarks  of  the  Director  of  Pul)lic  Gardens  and  Plantations  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1895-96. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  agi'icultunil  instruction  should  be  given, amongst  others: 

(1)  By  the  establishment  of  Farm  Schools : 

(2)  By  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  eacl 

Parish : 

(3)  By   the  establishment    of   one   or    more  Agricultura'l^srx'iral 

Colleges. 

We  consider  that  each  of  these  schemes  would  entail  too  muclf  ^>  jljc^ 
'  ^  -  Colony  at  the  present  time,  or  for  the  scholars,  o<i^   ^  a,  c 

^— Yi  may  be  capable  of  being  earrie»^f-nV 
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{propose  for  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Hope  Agricultural 
nuustrial  School.  But  with  a  view  to  action  as  soon  as  funds 
will  allow,  we  recommend  that  the  following  provisions  for  Con- 
tinuation Agricultural  Schools,  to  be  ciiUed  Farm  Schools,  be 
inserted  in  the  Law — 

(1)  One  Farm  School  may,  on  fimds  being  voted  for  the 

purpose,  be  established  in  each  Parish  of  the  Island. 

(2)  The  management  of  each  such  School  so  established 

shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  scheme 
made  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  C^ouncil  after  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  after  two 
months  publication  of  it  in  the  Gazette. 

We  further  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  Governor  considers 
t:.hat  the  finances  will  warrant  it  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
^^tablishment  of  one  such  school  as  an  experiment. 

The  opinion   seems   to  be  held  thiit  the  present  system  of 

^sdiication  tends  to  encourage  a  distaste  for  manual  labour  in 

favour  of  clerkships  and  such  occupations   and   to   create  an 

^_»xodus  fix)m  country  into  town.     This  complaint  is  not  confined 

tLO  Jamaica,  but  is  made  in  EngLind  and  other  countries,  and  it 

is  probable  that  this  result  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  stages  of 

^^ilucation  or  of  the  social  life  of  a  people,  although  a  wide  obser- 

"vation  of  the  facts  shows  that  there  nmst  also  be  other  causes 

"^han  education.     We  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  shown  to  us  or 

l:hat  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  mattei-s  are  worse  in  this  respect 

mil  Jamaicii  than  in  many  other  places.     But  any  such  general 

cilistHSte  for  manual  and  agricultural  labour  must  be  felt  to  be  an 

^vil,  and  we  believe  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  at  present 

«xist  in  Jamaica,  the  carrying  out  of  our  reconmiendations  will 

1/eud  to  check  it.     When  a  thoroughly  sound,  simple,  and  prac- 

Uicul   education,    such    as   we    are    cndeiivouring   to   establish, 

liecomes  univei'sal,  it  may  be  expected  that,  owing  to  the  in- 

^;reased  intelligence  thereby  gainea,  agriculture  and  handicrafts 

will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value  by  a  steadily  increasing 

number  of  persons. 

Wo  fully  Jidopt  and  endorse  as  our  view  the  following 
remarks:  "Schools  should  confine  themselves  to  preparini^ 
children  for  an  intelligent  upprenticeship  in  the  calling  that  will 
vield  them  a  liveUhood  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  their 
future  profession.  A  teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  best 
way  to  make  a  workman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  imder- 
stand  it.  The  end  to  be  attained  by  elementarv  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  to  give  the  greatest  number  of  cliildren  in  rural 
districts  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  reading  a  book  on 
modem  agriculture,  or  attendmg  an  agricultural  meethig  with 

Srofit,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  country  Ufa  and   the 
esire  not  to  change  it  for  the  city  or  manufactures,  and  to 
inculcate  the  truth  that  the  agricultural  profession,  the  most 
independent  of  all,   is   more  remunerative  than  many  others 
-for  industrious,  intelligent  and  well  uistnicted  followers.' 
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(16)   Contivudti^m  SvhtfftlK  \ 


A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  "recognise  the  &ct  that 
further  educational  facilities  will  be  required,  after  the  age  of  12 
years  has  been  reached,  for  some  who  maybe  intended  for  special 
callings,  artisan  work  and  the  like."  To  meet  this  want  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  Government  Continuatiou 
Schools  should  be  established  in  certain  places,  when  ftmds 
will  allow,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  each  case 
and  on  certain  other  stringent  conditions. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  school  would  l)0  imrtly  met  bv 
a  payment  from  the  Govenunent  of  £30  towanls  the  Sixlary  of 
the  ftead  Teachc»r,  and  of  half  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  any 
other  teacher  required.  The  other  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
t(\achei's,  and  other  working  expenses  of  the  school  to  be  pro- 
vided from  fees  to  be  paid  by  encii  scholar  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
a  week.  The  sulyectHS  tauglit  to  be  of  a  character  between  the 
elcment^iry  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  include  manual  and 
agincultural  instruction.  Pupils  to  be  allowed  to  attend  such 
§;chools  iK^tween  the  ages  of  12  and  15.  Scholarships  from  the 
elementiir}'  schools  should  be  tenable  at  Continuation  Schools,  as 
well  as  at  Secondary  Schools,  and  *'  thus  capable  but  poor  children 
from  the  elementary  schools  would  have  a  chance  of  benefiting 
bv  the  continuation  schools." 


(17)    *SV/Y»)J//?7/  SrhfHfh. 

The  Conuuissionoi's  recommend  that  "  Manual  or  Agricultural  / 

lustruclion  might  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  ever}' socondan* 
school." 

Oil  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  secondary  and        -#">-/ 
higher  edur^ation  and  to  private  secondary  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners remark  as  follows :  "  A  majority  of  us  consider  that  the     <* 
State  has  a  duty  to  care  for  and  assist  Secondary  and  Higher  zm-^ 
Education.     Tliis  is  recognised  in  all  British  countries  ana   is.^^^^    ^ 
now  being  increjusingly  recognised  in  Great  Britain  itself,  where^-^^j^ 
lai'ge    jn-ivate  endowments  and   much   available  private  effortt^-^^j.^ 
were,  until  recently,  c()nsi(U're<l  sufficient  to  meet  the  onlinarv^  '^■rjT 
wants    of    the    countrv    in    these    respects.      In    the    Colonie^^^^^^ 
generally,    and    especially    in    those    situat.e<l    like    Jamaicn«-^«:^ca, 
experience  shows  that  there  cannot  l>e  efficient,  continuous,  anc:^.«-x-.n(l 
snfli(;ient  provision  for  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  without  ^^r^nt 
some  assistance  from  the  Suite,  endowment's  being  limitod  as  i^^     ^to 
iimouut  and  locality.     And  failure  to  make  adequate  provisioi'<r>^or 
for  placing  such  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  need  if     -fi  i 
lor   their   own  l>enefit  and  the  service  of  the  State,  is  unfair .csTXa 
to   them  and  injurious  to  the   State.     It  is  not  meant  thm^^Mh 
the    State   should    meet   the    entire    cost,   as  is    the  case  i-f 
Elementaiy   Education  ;     but   should   place    it   within    reac::>.^3« 
of  those  who  need  it,  and  who  either  by  private  resouro^^'^!* 
""  meet  the  remainder  of  the  cost  or  by  exceptional  abili^-^-^ 
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can  secure  available  scholarships  or  other  personal  tinancial 
iissistance  to  meet  the  cost. 

"  Therefore,  although  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
colony  nothing  further  can  be  done  immediately  in  the  matter, 
we  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law,  on  points  not 
already  provided,  for  giving  hereafter,  as  soon  as  public  funds 
are  available,  the  following  further  assistance  to  Secondary 
and  ICgher  Education. 

"  (IjEstablish  Secondary  Public  Schools  like  that  at  Montego 
Bay  (it  that  should  prove  a  success),  where  such  arc  wanted, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Law. 

**  (2)  Assist  Private  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  by 
a  limited  payment  for  those  within  specified  ages  who  annually 
pass  a  specified  examination." 

(18)  Effect  of  Home  Covditiovs  on  School  Life, 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  the  House  Tax  the  Commissioners 
remark: — "  Witnesses  state  that  the  House  Tax  is  a  bar  to  tlio 
progress  of  education ;  that  it  is  one  cause  of  overcrowding  and 
iiuniorality ;  that  the  poor  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  that  it  is 
a  check  upon  the  improvement  of  their  houses,  because  if  they 
build  a  second  room,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
or  ofparents  from  their  children,  their  tax  will  be  increased. 

"  The  Commission  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  much  of  what  is 
now  gained  in  the  school  is  lost  in  the  home,  and  that  it  is 
quite  hopeless  to  expect  any  system  of  education  to  be  a 
complete  success  until  the  homes  are  better  and  illegitimacy 
less.  Having  called  attention  to  this  subject,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  to  deal  with 
it,  but  we  hope  that  some  scheme  of  readjustment  of  this  tax 
^11  soon  be  adopted,  which  will  facilitate  and  allow  of  the 
improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  people." 

(19)  Sch ola  rsh  ips. 

The  Commissioners  report  as  follows  (a  note  signed  by  two  of 
the  Commissioners  being  given  below) : — "  While  we  recognise 
the  enormous  good  produced  by  these  Scholarships,  yet  the 
financial  position  compels  us  relucUuitly  to  recommend  that 
<1)  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  present  holders,  all  be  suspended 
for  the  present  with  the  following  exception,  \'iz.,  that  the 
Jamaica  Scholarship  should  be  given  once  in  three  years,  (2) 
all  be  re-established  when  the  finances  will  allow,  with  the 
following  extensions  and  alterations  : — 

*"(f/)  Girls    to    have   equal    advantages   with    lK)ys    in    all 

Scholarships. 
"  (/>)  The  Jamaira  Scholai>;hip  may  also  be  tenable  from  now 

at    somo     recognised    Lngineering,     Agricultural,    cr 

Veterinary  College. 
"(c)  That  the*^  28  Scholarships  at  £5  each  in  Art.  124  of 

(he  Code  be  increased  to  £10  each." 
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On  this  subject  the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Dr.  Gillies  append  the  following  note : — "  Being  deeply  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  Jamaica  at  the  present 
time  is  scientitic  knowledge  practically  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  preparation  of  products  for  market,  and  the 
management  of  stock;  and  that,  if  this  be  not  secured,  the 
pressure  of  our  agricultural  and  timmcial  ditiicultias  cannot  be 
removed  :  we  urge  that,  instead  of  suspending  any  of  the  larger 
scholarships,  they  be  maintained  in  the  re-arranged  form  recom- 
mended, so  as  to  be  available  at  the  present  time  rhieflif  for 
those  Jamaica  young  men  who  would  use  them  for  gaimng 
scientitic  and  practical  knowledge  at  Agricultural,  Veterinary, 
and  Engineering  Colleges.  The  agricultiural  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary and  other  schools,  as  recommended  in  the  report,  will 
gradually  benefit  the  people  generally ;  but  this  development 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  increasing  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  scientific  methods  among  those  who  will  employ  or 
direct  labour." 

(20)  Board  of  Education  and  Edacatian  DejMirtnient, 

Under  these  heads  the  Comniissionei*s  make  a  number  of 
recommendations,  some  of  them  very  detailed  in  character. 
With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Education,  thev  advise  that,  in  the 
main,  its  duties  should  be  advisory  only,  and  that  it  should  have 
no  power  of  voting  or  expending  public  money  ;  that  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  a  member;  that  women 
should  be  eligible  for  membership ;  that  it  should  bo  repre- 
sentative of  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  more  lay  members  than  hitherto  ;  that  the  superintending 
inspector  should  not  be  a  member  but  that  his  advice  should 
be  at  all  times  available  to  the  Board ;  and  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  should  be  the  Governor,  or  other  person  appointed 
bv  him.  The  Commissioners  propose  tliat  the  Board  of 
Education  should  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Education  Department  in  regara  to 
complaints  made  against  tciichers  or  by  teachers  against  school 
managers. 

Unuer  the  heading  '*  Education  Department,"  the  Com- 
missioners express  the  opinion  that  **  considerable  reductions 
can  be  made  in  the  work,  expenses,  and  office  staff  of  the 
Department." 

(21)  ComitilasionerH   finding  an  to  the  state  of  Education 

in  Jamaica. 

The  Commissioners  conclude  by  remarking  that  in  tteir 
opinion,  formed  after  "  full  and  diligent  inquiry,'  "  the  education 
at  present  ffiven  is  not  sufficiently  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  duty  and  resp(>iisibility,  and  to  impart  useful  knowledge." 
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II. — Extracts   fbom  the  Evidence    given   before  the 
Jamaica  Education  Commission,  1898. 

In   addition   to    their    report,   the   Comniissionei*s    issued   a 

A?"oliiine  containing  the  evidence  tendered  to  them  in  the  course 

y^t'  their  pubHc  sittings  in  different  parts  of  the  Island.     They 

i  :tivited  tne  assisUince  and  testimony  of  "  Ministers  of  Rohgion, 

^^ewspaper   Editors,  School  Managers,  Teachers  in  Public  and 

Hr^rivate  Schools,  Members  of  Public  Boards,  Government  Officials, 

Hr^Ianters,  Peasant  Proprietors,  Employers  of  Labour,  and  Artisans, 

«>,iid  representatives  of  every  class  and  phase  of  opinion  inte- 

^"•ested  in  education."     The  result  of  this  general  invitation  is 

nibodied  in  a  large  volume  containing  much  valuable  evidence 

ivliich  touches,  from  many  points  of  view,  on  several  educational 

Di'oblems  now  attracting  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

his  volume  of  evidence  is  of  special  value,  as  there  have  been 

:<:e w,  if  any,  public  inquiries  into  the  working  of  an  educational 

issysteni,  in  the  course  of  which  so  much  interesting  testimony 

]kias  been  given  on  the  general  question  by  witnesses  of  such 

"^xraried  experience  and  from  so  many  standpoints.     The  following 

^•extracts   from   the   evidence   illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 

^iiiestions  at  issue,  and  show  whiit  different  judgments  may  be 

formed,  on  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  by .  practical 

iRiien  of  business  as  well  as  by  persons  more  closely  connected  with 

"^he  details  of  school  work.     The  extracts  are  arranged  below 

minder  headings  for  convenient  reference,  but  it  will  be  understood 

mliat  they  cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  topics  dealt  Vitli 

liv   the   witnesses.     They   have   been   selected   with   a  view   to 

ashowing  the  different  types  of  opinion  represented  in  the  evi- 

^lence  published  by  the  (.Commissioners,  and  to  indicating  the 

xiumber  of  different  factors  which  have  to  be  tiiken  into  account 

in  estimating  the  results  or  influence  of  an  educational  system. 

Tlic  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  answers  as 

|)rintea  in  the  report  of  the  eWdence. 

^1)  /«  it  (lesiixthle  that  the  aytitem  of  education  aluxdd  in  the 
nuiin  he  organised  on  denominational  lines  ! 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Randall  (Minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples)  said :  "  The  present  system,  which  is  almost  entirely 
denominational,  should  be  superseded  a,s  rapidlv  as  possible  by 
one  that  is  undenominational.  I  am  of  this  opinion  because  I 
b«lieve  that  denominational  interests  have  frequently  been 
sought  rather  than  those  of  education.  Schools  have  been 
unnecetisarily  multiplied,  an<l  expense  thereby  caused."    (558.) 


i>  The  Systeni  of  Education  in  Jamaictx. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Reinke  (a  Moravian  Minister),  sj 
:'  the  present  system  of  education  generally,  did  not  feci 
^as  one  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  would  adopt,  because  he  was  not 
n  favour  of  denominational  control ;  but  at  the  sfime  time 
je  felt  that,  although  a  national  system  would  be  a  great 
improvement,  it  could  not  be  considered  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  tlie  island.  Although  he  was  not  m  favour  of  the 
present  system,  still  he  thought  that  in  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
colony  it  could  not  bo  changed  with  advantage :  they  c*oiild  not 
change  it,  and  tlierefore  a  change  wa.s  not  desirable.  His  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  that  the  (Tovernment  could  l>cttcr  bn^ik 
after  its  own  work  than  by  sharing  it  with  denominations  <ir 
churches,  and  if  the  (lovornment  did  that,  the  educational 
result  would  bo  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  at  proKont.  At 
present  the  schools  had  two  aims  before  them — the  denomina- 
tional aim  and  the  educational  aim,  while  the  (lovenmn^nt  under 
the  national  system  would  only  havc^  one  aim,  and  that  was  the 
advancement  of  cnlucation  in  these  schools.  He  believeil  in 
Bible  teaching,  but  not  in  the  way  in  whicb  it  was  taught  at 
present.  Now,  the  teachers  were  l>iiissed  by  their  own  views. 
They  might  not  directly  teach  dofjmas,  but  they  explained  the 
Scriptures  according  to  their  individual  views.  He  had  biKjn 
present  at  inspections,  and  there  was  always  a  doctrinal 
tendency  in  the  answers  of  the  children,  and  that  was  evidently 
the  result  of  the  te^iching."  Asked  by  the  Archbishop  which 
school  he  thought  to  be  Ciirried  on  in  the  interests  of  the 
denomination,    Mr.  Reinke  answered,  "  Mv  ov/n." 

The  Airhl/islntp. — 1  am  sorry  to  hear  tfiat. 

.]//•.  Belvkr. — And  1  believe  that  every  school  is  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  the  denomination.  That  is  my  view.  I  am 
soriT  to  sav  it,  but  I  believe  that  every  denominational  manager 
carries  on  liis  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  denomination. 

Th^  Arrhhinhop. — It  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience 

Mv.  Reinkr. — J  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  denominational 
crusade  is  carried  on  ;  but  children  naturally  attach  themselves 
to  the  place  of  worshij)  with  which  the  school  is  connected. 
(704,  70V.  831   888.) 

Mr.  R.  Cniig  (Justice  of  the  Vonco  for  the  Parish  of  Clarendon) 
stat(Hl  that  "  there  was  a  temble  waste  of  money  by  the  multi- 
plicitv  of  schools,  which  was  duo  to  denominational  rivalry.'* 
(878  a.) 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Wolcott  (Presbyterian  Minister  of  Richmond, 
St.  Mary)  said :  '  The  sooner  the  (^ountry  iulopt*s  what  the  people 
call  a  National  system  in  ))lacc  of  the  denominational  system, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  ('oncerned.  It  is  either  the  business 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  State  to  manage  elemontary  education. 
I  do  not  think  the  union  of  the  two,  as  at  present  arranged,  is 
coiubicive  lo  the  bighest  or  l>est  n^sults.  It  leads  to  denomina- 
tional jealousies,  and  to  a  great  many  dittieulties  that  might  be 
avoidedi.  ....  I  am  not  acquainted  with  finglana  My 
experience  is  in  America."     (2502,  2503.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Guy  (Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Post)  said :   '*  I  am  an 
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opponent  of  the  existing  denominational  system,  because  it  is 
both  expensive  and  ineffective."    (2640.) 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ot  Jamaica  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  a  number  of  resohitions  (adopted  in  1896), 
numbers  3  and  4  of  which  were  as  follows : 

"  That,  while  appreciating  the  countenance  and  aid  the 
Government  of  this  countrj'  now  gives  to  education,  and 
thankfully  recognising  the  progress  the  country  has  in  con- 
sequence made,  the  Synod  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  St^ite-nided  denominational  system  should  be  re- 
garded as  only  n  temporary  arrangement,  to  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  the  Government  may  be  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  task  of  establishing  a  more  adequate  system." 

**That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synod  the  educational 
condition  and  needs  of  the  country  call  for  a  radical  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  this  question,  and  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  National  system  as  the  only  satisfac- 
tor}-  solution."    (Appendix,  p.  20.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Father  Lynch,  speaking  of  the 
geneml  system  of  education  in  the  Colony,  said  that  "  it  had 
always  struck  him  that  its  defects  had  been  exaggerat/Cd :  that 
pupils  had  clamoured  without  knowing  that  the  same  defects 
might  be  found  m  a  different  system.  ...  He  believed  that 
the  present  Board  and  Department  of  Education  had  quite  ability 
and  authority  enough  to  bring  about  needed  reforms.  The 
present  defects  were  a  good  deal  the  result  of  depression  in  the 
island  rather  than  defects  in  the  system  proper.''     (()54.) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  V.  F.  Douet,  AssisUuit  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  said  : 
"The  term  commonly  used  in  describing  the  system  of  education 

fmrsued  in  JamaiCii  is  the  Denominational  system.  1  should 
ike  to  drop  the  term  '  Denominational '  and  to  use  the  term 
that  is  used  in  the  Code,  *  Public  Elementary  Edumtion  aided  by 
the  Government.'  I  say  that  advisedly,  because  I  travel  about 
the  country  a  ffood  deal,  and  I  meet  a  good  many  intelligent  and 
educated  people  of  the  country,  and  they  have  a  very  strong 
objection  to  the  word  denominational.  It  put^  some  of  them 
quite  into  a  feverish  state,  because  they  connect  it  with  what 
Uiey  call  denominational  wrangling.  I  think  that  our  present 
system  is  the  best  under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  best  for 
the  condition  of  tiling  in  Jamaica.  The  people  as  a  rule  have 
confidence  in  the  mmist^rs  of  reli|(ion,  and  they  are  satisfied 
to  leave  the  teaching  of  their  children  in  their  liands.  There 
ought  t^  be  more  elasticity  and  more  co-operation  among  the 
managers  of  schools,  and  therefore  J  should  not  object  myself  to 
having  Boards  of  Managers  made  up  of  the  managers  of  schools 
ofdifterent  denominations.  J  do  not  see  that  we  should  gain 
anything  by  enlarging  those  Boards  and  taking  in,eitherby  election 
or  any  other  process,  other  people,  because  we  find  ver\'  great 
difficidty  in  this  country  in  getting  anyone  to  take  any  interest 
in  education."  (1041.) 
Jlr.  C.  P.  Bovell,  J.P.,  said  :• "  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is 
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at  the  schools  are  not  more  particularly  (lenominational  than 

icy  are.     A  teacher  of  one  belief  should   teach  in  a  school 

i  that  l)elief     A  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  a  code 

f  religion  which   is  not  in  accordance  with  his  belief.    .    .    . 

Jnless  religion  is  taught  according  to  a  nian*s  own  belief,  he 

jivnnot  carry   that   force    into   the    teaching  which   he   would 

other>vise  do."     (1385-6.) 

ITie  Rev.  J.  N.  Sonierville  (Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Green 
Island)  expressed  himself  as  being  "in  favour  of  the  present 
system  beciiuse  of  the  influence  that  managers  have  on  the 
parents  to  get  them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  W^ith 
a  few  exceptions  those  people  who  are  outside  of  the  influence  of 
the  Church  are  careless  about  the  education  of  their  children." 
"  I  mean  by  the  Church  the  whole  Christian  Church,  not  a 
denomination.  It  is  the  only  system  which  will  keep  up  the 
attendance  at  school."     (1435.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.A.  Oxford  (Inspector  of  Schools), 
*•  considered  the  existing  association  between  religion  and 
morality,  as  represented  in  the  ministers  who  manage  the 
schools,  and  elementarv^  cduciition,  invaluable,  and  likely  to  be 
necessiiry  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  for  an  indefinite- 
time.  At  present  its  value  varied  considerably  with  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  manager,  and  with  the  attention  he  gave  to 
the  school,  l)Ut  it  was  always  something,  and  disconnection 
would  be  a  moral  loss  to  the  schools,  which  vsuch  advantages  as 
removal  of  denominational  friction,  incrciised  supervision,  and 
improved  organisation  would  by  no  means  compensate."    (1464.) 

Mr.  Wellesley  Bourke  (solicitor,  and  formerly  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council),  quoted  a  petition  which  had  been  exten- 
sively signed  by  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity.    In  this  petition  the  following  paragraphs  occur : — 

*'  (.'atholics  regard  the  education  of  their  children  as  a  duty 
and  right  divinely  transmitted  to  them — and  for  the  Suite  to 
deprive  the  parent  of  that  right  they  regiird  as  tymnny  and 
Stjite  (lesj)otism.  To  Catholics  education  means  a  complete 
work,  covering  the  growth  of  mind  and  heart,  demanding  in- 
struction in  mattei*s  secular  and  matters  religious ;  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  bodily,  mental  and  moral  faculties,  which  in  the 
child  must  be  strengthened  and  developed  ihat  they  may  Ix; 
used  for  the  end  for  wiiich  (iod  gave  them.  Therefore  it  is  that 
Catholics  cannot  and  will  not  sufl'er  their  children  to  be  forced 
into  schools  wdiere  either  their  moral  development  will  be  left  to 
chance,  or  where  it  will  be  directed  by  teachers  whose  Protestant 
training  has  been  one  long  course  of  fabulous  misrepresentations 
and  perversions  of  (Catholic  doctrine  and  practices.  Catholics 
are  not  thereby  inimical  to  State  schools  as  such,  but  only  to  the 
manner  in  which  State  schools  are  generally  conducted,  a 
manner  perilous  to  the  (^atholic  faith. 

"  ....  It  is  but  a  vain  delusion  for  any  person,  or  any 
honestly  intentioned  body  of  persons,  to  pretend  that  education 
can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  given  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  freed  from  religious  or  irreligious  training  or  bias,  where 
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the  youth  have  to  be  trained  and  taught  by  persons  professing 
or  not  professing  religious  belief;  and  Catholics  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  such  a  delusion.  While  Catholics 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  all  religions  are  equally  good,  still 
they  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of  any  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  better  for  the  good  of  society  and  of  th" 
State  than  that  no  religion  at  all  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  this  island — and  to  that  end,  for  the  good  of  society,  they 
advocate  the  continuance  of  denominational  elementary  schools 
in  this  island."    (2634.) 

The  Jamaica  Union  of  Teachers  passed,  in  1898,  a  resolution 
that  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  in  Jamaica 
"  should  remain  as  at  present,  with  such  modifications  as  may  bo 
considered  necessary."    (Appendix,  No.  17.) 

(2)  Doe>t  ediwaiio)}  tend  to  mnh'  the  rlsinij  (feneration  di,^ inclined 
for  nuxnvul  lohouv^  esperifdJy  in  ((grictdtttre^ 

Inspector  McCrea  (in  charge  of  the  Constabulary  Division  of 
Clarendon)  said  that  "education  tended  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  labour.  The  youth  of  the  country  wore  looking  forward 
to  positions  in  shops,  and,  if  they  did  not  obtain  them,  they  went 
to  swell  the  idle  class."    (889.) 

Mr.  Jas.  \V.  Mitchell  (Custos  of  Clarendon)  said  that  "  the 
system  of  education  had  unfitted  the  people  for  their  ,  station  in 
life.  He  agreed  with  the  complaint  tnat  the  people  turned  from 
agriculture  and  wanted  to  be  clerks."    (926.) 

Mr.  Geoi-ge  Nash  (storekeeper,  of  Mandeville)  said  that  "  there 
was  a  distiiste  among  the  younger  men  for  hard  work,  there  was 
a  distaste  for  labour.  All  aspired  to  clerkships  and  none  to 
wield  a  hoe.  It  was  not  the  school  S3\stem  which  was  entirely  at 
tault.  It  was  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  children  to  emulate 
their  betters,  and  it  caused  them  to  aspire  too  much.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  distaste  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
education  gave  no  knowledge  whatever  of  practic^il  training. 
That  might  answer  for  some  of  it,  but  not  ror  all."  (059-061, 
962.) 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Clark  (Custos  of  the  Parish  of  Manchester)  said 
that  "  very  often  the  education  seemed  to  take  them  out  of  their 
sphere  of  life  and  created  a  contempt  for  agricultural  labour, 
although  the  young  fellows  who  had  refused  work  were,  he  knew, 
hard  pressed  for  a  living.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  would 
labour  in  the  fields,  but  they  would  never  dream  of  it.  He  was 
not  condemning  education,  of  course,  but  the  question  was 
whether  it  was  carried  too  far  or  not."    (1027.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Levy  (Advocate)  gave  his  evidence  "not  as  a 
specialist  on  education  but  as  a  citizen,  and  his  statements  were 
suggested  by  things  which  had  struck  him.  .  .  .  Education 
ougnt  to  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country,  but 
it  had  not  done  so.  Its  principal  product  was  a  hybrid,  a  man 
whose  education  did  not  make  him  intellectually  useful,  but  at 
the    same   time  a    man  who   was    too  good   for  agricultural 
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labour.  .  .  .  There  is  a  hybrid  class  which  is  neither  an 
educated  class  nor  a  labouring  class,  but  one  which  produces  a 
vagabond.     It  makes  him  above  labouring."    (1030,  1037.) 

Mr.  T.  S.  Tomliiison  (shopkeeper  and  member  of  the  Westmore- 
land Parochial  Board)  said :  "  Too  much  of  the  State's  money  is 
spent  on  book-learning.  I  would  have  all  the  subjects  taught 
which  arc  now  in  the  Code,  but  I  would  teach  the  children  less 
of  each.     In   the  time   thus  saved   I  would  give  them   some 

practical  training "     He  noticed  an  indisposition  to 

agricultural  work  on  the  part  of  children  who  had  been  through 
the  elementiiry  schools.  "  Tlieir  object  is  to  become  something 
higher  by  means  of  education,  and  they  consequently  ignore  the 
very  source  of  the  country's  income.  Parents  can  scarcely 
command  their  children  to  the  ground.  If  the  children  are 
made  to  know,  while  they  are  at  school,  that  they  have  to  work, 
it  would  help  at  once  to  check  and  curb  this  mdisposition  to 
agricultural  labour."     (1402.) 

Mr.  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  Lucca)  said  :  "  When  the  children 
have  a  certain  amount  of  eduaition  they  do  not  care  about  going 
to  a  trade.  They  just  j^o  idling  unless  they  can  get  into  shops 
as  clerks.  Very  few  wish  to  be  shoemakers.  I  have  only  had 
one  for  some  time  now."    (1449.) 

Mr.  Rixttigan  (collector  of  taxes  for  Hanover)  said:  **The 
present  system  of  education  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  public, 
who  observe  that  an  ignonmce  and  false  pride  is  the  outcome  of 
elementary  education  only,  when  the  young  man  from  school 
seeks  employment  in  offices,  stores,  etc.,  and  is  positively  ashamed 
of  honest  and  honourable  manual  labour  of  any  description,  and 
the  young  woman  prefers  a  rocking  chair  and  a  ])iano,  and  is  iilso 
ashamed  to  (iook  or  to  be  seen  in  a  laundry."    (1484.) 

Mr.  Caldcr  (Resident  Magistrate  for  Trelawny)  said  that  he 
thought  the  present  system  of  education  had  been  an  entire 
failure.  "  One  has  only  to  visit  a  school  to  see  that  the  children 
arc  taught  by  rote  like  parrots.  The  people  are  being  taught  to 
tliink  that  tliey  are  better  than  their  fathers,  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  handle  a  pickaxe  and  hoe.  They  want  to  be  clerks,  teachers,  or 
in  the  Government  service.  The  girls  are  taught  to  think  it  a 
disgrace  to  do  what  their  mothers  did  before  them."    (1742.) 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Hall  (Rector  of  Brown's  Town),  asked  by  the 
Archbishop  whether  he  thought  that  education  was  lifting  the 
children  above  their  stiition,  replied :  "  We  find  that  there  are 
many  who  will  not  go  and  work  in  the  field.  Agriculture  is 
certainly  not  their  domain  after  they  have  passed  the  fifUi 
standard.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  the 
£70,000  devoted  to  education  to  spoil  our  labour  market." 
(1815.) 

Mr.  R.  L.  Young  (planter,  of  Tobolski)  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  whether  "  the  people  are  more  or  less  willing  to  labour 
now  than  they  were  before  education  was  so  extensive,"  "  I  think 
they  are  rather  against  agriculture.  They  think  it  is  bemeaoing, 
and  they  scoft'  at  work  in  the  field.  The  country  man  is  lookm 
upon  as  a  bumpkin  when  he  comes  to  town.    The  town  youth 
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looks  upon  agriculture  as  little  loss  than  disgraceful  to  him." 
(1886.) 

Mr.  C.  N.  Dias  (druggist  and  storekeeper,  of  Morant  Bay),  siiid  : 
"  With  r^ard  to  the  results  of  the  present  system,  I  find  when  a 
bov  leaves  school,  he  thinks  himself  an  cduciited  man  who 
ought  not  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  .  .  The  pirents  of 
such  a  boy  have  always  made  their  living  by  agriculture,  but  ho 
thinks  it  infm  dig,,  if  he  has  been  to  school,  to  go  into  the  field 
to  work."     (2377-8.) 

A  rather  different  view  was  Uiken  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Gaiiett 
(Superintendent  of  the  Public  Works  Department),  who  said 
that  during  the  whole  28  years  which  he  htul  spent  in  Jamaicii 
he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour.  "  He  had 
had  trouble  as  to  the  quality  and  qmuitity,  but  not  as  to  the 
getting  of  men.  The  younger  genemtion,  which  was  rather 
more  educated,  did  not  care  to  work.  It  was  not  exactly  thut 
those  who  had  no  education  were  the  real  labourers,  but  there 
were  many  of  those  who  left  school  Avith  a  good  education  who 
looked  rather  for  pen-and-ink  work.  He  believed,  however,  that 
when  such  youths  found  that  they  could  not  get  any  but 
manual  lalKUir,  they  would  return  to  it.  He  would  not  by  any 
means  stop  education  beaiuse  of  this  preference  for  more 
intellectual  labour.  He  did  not  think  nuich  could  be  done  to 
encourage  a  love  for  manual  labour  by  training  the  hand  and 
eye  in  the  schools.  They  would  have  to  go  back  to  home 
influence.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  system  of  education 
which  was  altogether  at  fault."     (975-(i.) 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Webster  (Baptist  Minister,  of  Montego  Bay) 
said :  "  Education  has  not,  even  imder  the  present  system,  tiunecl 
away  the  minds  of  the  people  from  industrial  and  agricultunil 
occupation.     It  is  the  want  of  education  that  has  done  it."  (1(530.) 

Mr.  L.  C  Shirley,  J.P.  (proprietor  and  planter,  of  Dunciins, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Board  of  frelawny),  said  that 
he  did  not  find  any  unwillingness  to  labour  which  he  couUl 
attribute  to  education.     (1813.) 

The  Rev.  G.  House  (Baptist  Minister,  of  St.  Ann's  Bay)  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  people  were  as  unwilling  to  lalx)ur 
as  had  been  said.  "  The  Jamaica  labourers  are  not  the  lazy, 
worthless  set  they  are  put  down  to  be,  if  they  are  treated  and 
paid  well.  If  they  are  paid  sufficiently,  you  would  not  find 
a  better  class  of  labour  anywhere."    (1988.) 

Special  interest  will  be  found  to  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the 
following  witnesses,  who  also  referred  to  the  above  questions, 
but  fipom  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cover  (Headmaster  of  Rusea  School^  said :  "  The 
effect  of  education  on  industrial  and  agricultural  occupations 
has  certainly  been  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  a  contempt  of  these 
employments.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  tied  down  to  agriculture  in  former  times,  and  naturally 
there  is  a  revulsion.  The  people  should  therefore  be  taught 
to  see  that  there  is  scope  in  agriculture  for  their  highest  m- 
telligence.    I  do  not  think  the  niunber  of  idlers  has  increased 
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as  an  outcome  of  education.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  folly 
of  the  parents,  who  have  kept  their  children  at  home  as  gentle- 
men— so  called — and  so  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  they  become 
idlers.  I  think,  however,  they  have  been  eventually  forced  into 
an  occupation  of  some  kind.  The  idea  of  the  parents,  which 
is  in  one  respect  laudable  enough,  is  to.  better  the  condition 
of  their  children ;  but  the  error  is  made  of  thinking  that  they 
cannot  be  bettered  by  returning  to  agricultural  emplo^Tnent.' 
(1504.) 

Mr.  A.  N.  Dixon,  J.P.  (retired  land  sui:veyor  and  planter,  of 
Lime  Hall),  said  that  tlie  yoimger  generation  were  generally 
more  unwilling  to  accept  agricultural  work.  But  he  added :  "I 
do  not  attribute  that  to  education  at  all,  but  rather  to  a  general 
upward  movement  all  through  the  world.  As  time  goes  by, 
there  is  a  general  levelling  up.  It  will  rectifv  itself  m  time." 
(2076.) 

Mr.  R.  M.  Cocking  (clerk  to  the  Parochial  Board  of  St.  Marv). 
asked  bv  the  Archbishop  whether  "within  the  last  ten  veais  he 
had  seen  a  change?  for  the  better  or  worse  in  the  willingness  of 
the  young  folks  to  work,"  sjiid  :  "  I  think  the  people  have  a  great 
deal  of  ambition,  which  naturally  arises  from  their  being 
eduf*at€Hl.  That  ambition  is  keeping  them  from  their  agricul- 
tural work,  and  they  are  lookmg  more  towards  becoming 
teachers,  parsons,  or  clerks.  The  general  feeling  is  against 
(agricultural)  work,  and  education  is  responsible  for  it,  although 
I  am  not  against  education  for  one  moment.  Education  ha^ 
created  an  ambition  to  go  higher."    (2081.) 

(3)  Is  ii  deHivahlp  or  pracficahlp  fo  have  more  Afjricvltnml 

Teach  In <j  In  Eleweviary  Schooh? 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Griffith  (in  charge  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  ( -hurch  in  Kingston)  said  that  *'  he  believed  that  there  was 
a  misconception  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  what  w*as  meetnt  by 
agricultural  training  in  tiie  elementary  schools.  The  parents 
believed  that  it  meant  going  into  a  Held  with  cutlass  and  hoe. 
That  would  be  a  dirty  piece  of  business.  The  children  would 
tear  and  spoil  their  clothes  and  be  unfitted  for  study.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  elder  children  should  not  be 
tiiught  the  practice  and  theory  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
without  dirtying  themselves  at  all.  The  real  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers.  Horticulture  could  be  taught  in 
the  backyard  of  a  school  by  plants  in  boxes,  and  agriculture 
might  be  adequately  Uuight  in  a  plot  of  land  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  extent.  The  children  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  work,  and  the  criticism  of  the  parents  would  be  disarmed." 
(761.) 

Mr.  H.  M.  Farquharson,  J.P.  (storekeeper  and  proprietor  at 
Black  River),  considered  that  "  the  present  system  of  education 
should  be  at  once  considerably  modified.  The  education  now 
being  given  to  the  people  does  not  teach  them  to  be  useful 
members  of  society.     The  capabilities  of  the  ordinary  negto,  at 
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present,  for  education  are  very  limited,  and  the  attempt  to  cram 
niin  with  a  smattering  of  abstruse  subjects,  which  can  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  him  in  after  life,  only  im  ones  him  with  a  mistaken 
idea  of  his  own  importance  and  effectually  prevents  his  success. 
.  .  .  The  education  most  likely  to  be  beneficent  to  this 
country  would  be  agricultural  and  industrial  .  .  .  In  a  central 
spot  an  agricultural  and  industrial  college  should  be  started. 
Import,  for  preference  from  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
where  the  conditions  of  climate  more  nearly  resemble  ours, 
men  thoroughly  cjiialified  to  instruct  pupils  in  agriculture.  This 
college  would  pnmarily  be  a  training  place  lor  teachers,  for 
t^hose  who  had  passed  through  it  could  teach  others.  .  .  .  The 
negro  people  are  imitative,  and  if  they  see  that  a  new  method  is 
tx>  their  benefit  they  will  follow  it."  ..."  The  most  worthless 
people  in  oiu*  district  are  those  with  a  little  education.  They 
are  too  idle  to  work.  They  loaf  about  the  place  and  steal  when- 
ever they  get  an  opportunity.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  acquaint- 
«,nce  with  the  people,  and  I  think  at  present  anything  beyond 
t,he  three  R's  is  superfluous.  They  are  capable  of  taking  in  that 
«iiuount  of  education,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
^^nrhen  they  can  take  more.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  The 
people  are  now  in  the  position  we  were  in  about  the  Norman 
C'onquest.  We  were  practically  savages  then.  If  there  had  been 
^  nation  in  those  days  as  enlightenea  as  ourselves,  and  they  had 
endeavoured  to  teach  us  as  our  people  are  taught,  it  would  have 
>)een  a  failure.  ...  A  little  geography,  history,  and  so  on  is  all 
xight,  but  the  future  of  the  country  lies  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  than  in  their  heads.  .  .  By  teaching  a  man  geography 
^ncl  history  vou  do  not  teach  him  to  hold  a  hoe  and  till  the 
land.  .  .  The  labourer's  hand  is  what  is  to  support  him,  and 
Ills  head  having  too  much  in  it  makes  him  not  a  labourer  and 
unfits  him  for  work."     (1224,  1280,  124G-9.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  F.  Walker  (schoolmaster  of  Holy  Trinity  School, 

IMontego  Bay)  said :  "  Agricultural  teaching  for  the  children  was 

«t  very  important  matter,  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to 

it.     .     .     .    Jamaica  is  an  agricultural  countr\%  and  if  it  is  to 

improve  to  any  extent,  it  must  oe  through  agriculture."    (1501-2.) 

tfr.  J.  Arnold  Jones  (assistant-manager  of  the  Boston  Fruit 

Company)  said:   "Taking  education  from  my  oAvn  experience, 

I  have  perhaps  a  dozen  applications  each  weel£  from  young  men 

lor  employment.     .     .     .    The  almost  invariable  cjuestion  I  put 

to  them  IS,  *  What  can  vou  do  ? '  and  the  invariable  answer  is 

that  they  can  do  anything.     I  tell  them  that  that  will  not  do, 

and  I  ask  for  something  that  they  can  do,  and  it  turns  out  that 

they  cannot  do  anything.     These  people  do  not  want  any  higher 

education.     They  want  an  education  which  Avill  enable  them  to 

do  something  practical,  so  that  if  they  are  going  to  saw  a  l)oarci 

in  two,  they  would  be  able  to  saw  it  within  three  inches  of  a 

mark  laid  out  for  them."    (2260.) 

The  Director  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  Kingston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commission,  enclosed  extracts  from  his  annual  report  1805-6. 
In  thb  course  of   that  report  the  following  paragraphs  occur. 
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"  If  the  cclue^itioTi  of  the  present  day  has  to  some  extent  failed, 
it  has  done  so  in  so  far  as  it  has  depended  solely  on  books  and 
mere  oral  instruction.  Such  exclusive  dependence  is  not  ^nse 
even  for  literary  culture,  but  should  be  combined  with  the 
training  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  the  whole  body,  in  ortler  to  turn 
out  men  and  woiucn  fit  for  their  work  in  the  workl. 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  it  matters  very  much  what  this 
practical  training  consists  of,  so  long  as  it  is  biised  on  sound 
theoretical  principles.  But  if  it  can  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  child's  life-work  afterwards,  he  starts  with  this  double 
advantnge  over  children  who  have  leanit  from  books. 

"  In  our  island  the  practical  training  should  be  almost 
universally  one  in  agi'icultufe. 

"  If  so,  it   is    even   more   important   that    the    teachers    ot 
element^iry  schools  shoidd  have  a  thorough   training  in  thi& 
respect   than  those  who  are  going  to  be  actually  engaged  in^ 
agricultural  w^ork ;  for  the  latter  get  their  training  somenow  anc* 
after  a  fashion,  wherejis  the  others,  w^ho  have  to  teach,  canno 
find  the  time,  even  if  thev  had  the  inclination."    (Appendix 
No.  21.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.A.  (Inspcjctor  o 
Schools),  remarked  that  **  one  of  the  etiects  of  our  efibrts 
agincultural  teaching  hitherto  has  been  to  bring  agrieultuw 
teaching  into  contempt.  .  .  .  We  have  created  a  prejudice  against-- 
agricultural  training  in  schools  by  allowing  it  to  fw>  attcniptedL 
by  incompetent  men."     Mr.  Williams  made  a  number   of  in- 
teresting   suggestions     for    the    development    of    jigriciiltural 
education,  aiKl  strongly  urged  that  "  higher  agricultural  training" 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  land  and  practic^il  demonstra- 
tions in  the  use  of  tools,  different  piocesses  in  cultivation,  the 
making  of  manures,  such  processes  as  grafting,  etc.,  etc.,  shouir/ 
only  be  undertak(Mi  by  really  competent  men  who  have  had 
special  education  in  the  work  at  the  training  colleges,  and  hold 
certificates  of  proficiency,  or  who  really  nualily  themselves  by 
courses  of  practical  training  at  such  a  place  as  the  Botanical 
(lardens."     He  also  recommended  "  a  small  speciid  giimt  for  a  well 
kept  school  garden,  either  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  or  both,  rather 
tor  its  n'Sthi.'tic  value — for  the  cultivation  of  ta,ste — than  because 
of  any  direct  <ommercial  value  ;  but  anything  that  might  lead  t« 
the  encourjigemeiit  of  cottage  gardens  might  eventually  produce 
results  of  some  importance."     In  all  countr}'  sc;hools  he  would 
have   compulsory  instruction   in  the   principles  of  cultivation, 
nature  ana  improvement  of  soils,  growtli  of  plants,  etc.  (1464.) 

The  Rev.  P.  Williums  (Baptist  Minister,  of  Chester  Civile) 
thought   it  "  impracticable  to   teach   (practical)   agriculture  in 

ordinarv  element^iry  schools It  would  so  upset  them 

as  to  brinj^  confusion."  He  quite  approved  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  agriculture  being  given  m  the  schools.  "  ft  is 
the  practical  agi'iculture  which  I  say  cannot  l)e  taught  in  our 
ordinary  schools." 

Hon.  Dr.  Ji>lnii<ton. — You  mean  you  would  favour  such  instruc- 
tion a.^  the  manner  of  attending  to  the  coffee  plant,  the  kind 
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of  product  to  put  into  the  soil   for  the  iirst  time the 

general  principles  which  j^overn  cultivation.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  allowing  air  to  reach  the  soil  by  forking,  the 
lack  of  which  hinders  very  materially  the  growth  of  plants  ^ 

Mev.  Mr.  Will'mmH. — The  more  of  that  kind  of  instruction 
the  better. 

Hon.  Dr.  Johnxtim. — But  you  don't  see  your  way  to  children 
dirtying  theu*  clothes  by  workiuir  in  a  tield  and  getting  into 
trouble  when  they  get  homo  ( 

Rev.  Mr.  WiUiiumi. — That  is  not  the  most  serious  part  of  it 
The}'  dirty  their  clothes  as  it  is. 

Hon.  Dr.  Johnnfon. — What  is  the  serious  part  of  it,  then  / 

Rev.  Mr.  WIUlinnK — l^irents  do  not  consider  that  school- 
masters can  teach  agriculture  better  than  they  can  themselv(^s. 

They  have  objected  to  il    in   the  past when   attempts 

were  made  lo  establish  industrial  schools,  as  th(\v  were  called. 
Teachers  in  a  few  instances  got  the  cliildren  to  work  a  ground 
for  them,  and  the  parents  objected.  They  said  they  sent  their 
children  to  leani  something,  and  not  to  work  grounds  for  the 
teacher/'     (1546-7.) 

Mr.  Hawthorne  (Teacher  at  Adelphi  School,  Martie)  said  that 
he  did  a  little  cultivation  of  his  own,  but  the  boys  did  not  help. 
"  I  did  try  to  teach  tliem  tfardeninj^  and  i^et  tliem  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  but  I  lost  about  six  cbildrcju  l)y  trying  to  get  them 
to  do  the  work,  and  by  (tailing  upon  them  to  keep  the  school 
yanl  clean.  I  came  down  on  one  or  two  of  the  boys  for  refusing 
to  clear  up  the  yard,  and  the  jxinnits  took  oftence  and  took  thi^ 
c-hildren  awav.  .  .  .  Thev  siiy  that  thev  send  their  children  to 
school  to  leani  lessons  and  not  to  work.  .  .  .  The  complaint 
about  talking  them  into  the  field  is  that  thev  get  their  clothes 
dirty."    (1717.) 

ilr.  A.  X.  Dixon,  J. P.  (retired  surveyor  and  planter,  of  Lime 
Hall),  regarded  "  agiicultural  teaching  in  the  elementiiry  schools 
as  impracticable."  "  In  the  llrst  place,"  he  said,  "  the  teachers 
themselves  have  never  been  taught  the  subject  practically,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  exper;t(Ml  that  they  could  teach  it.  I 
think  it  would  have  the  ettect  of  taking  away  from  their  ettbrts 
to  teach  the  literary  part  of  education  j)roperly.  Parents,  too, 
would  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  schools  if  their  children  were  not  thoroughly  {^rounded  in 
other  subjects."  Mr.  Dixon  thought  it  would  be  (|uite  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  teach  some  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  out 
of  a  text  l>ook,  but  "  taking  up  land  and  takmg  a  class  to  cultivate 
it  would  draw  away  the  time?  of  the  teacher  from  things  of 
great<jr  importance*.  At  the  same  time  such  things  would  draw 
out  a  chikl's  intelligence  in  a  certiun  directicm."     (2071-2.) 

Mr.  Klia.s  Stinut  (agriculturist,  and  member  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  St.  Thomas)  would  not  have*  the  s(»hools  teach  agricul- 
ture. "You  woidd  emlmn*ass  the  teacher  a  good  deal.  How 
can  a  teacher  who  has  not  been  trained  as  an  agriculturist  teach 

X 'culture  ? "     But  he  thought  it  woidd  be  a  wise  provision  if, 
n  a  boy  left  school,  he  could  go  into  an  agricultural  class 
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and  be  tauglit  there,  and  he  would  have  special  schools  founded 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.     (2317.) 

(4)  Should  Elemmtifvy  Ediu^atiov  he  made  ny»r  pract'mtl 

n lid  lenn  I'itenirii  ? 

Mr.  A.  G.  Nash,  B.Sc.  Edin.  and  P'.R.S.E.  (civil  engineer 
Mandeville),  "  would  have  a  portion  of  the  Education  (Irant- 
devoted  to  the  encouraj/emont  of  industrial  tasters.     With  it  he- 


—     —  -     -  ^ 

would  import  a  niunber  of  skilled   tradesmen   and   let   then 

fo  from  place  to  place  in  the  coimtrv  imparting  this  technica 
nowledge.    .    .    .    The    old    class    of    tmdesmen    in    Janiaicf 
had   died   out,  and   the  yoimger  generations   were   not  up  tcn_^D 
their  standard.     It  would  Ik?  an  advantage  for  boys  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  a  trade  at  school.     A  man  could  attend  for  f^ 
few   hours  at   the   school   and   teach   the    children,   and   sue 
instruction   woidd   be  attended   wnth   great  advantage   to   th 
colony.     He   thought  that  a  g^-eat  deal  of  the  money  applie 
to  education  at  the  present  time  was  misapplied.     It  snoul 
have  a  more  practical  turn  entirely."     (1089.) 

Mr.  Stanley  Delapenha  (solicitor,  of  Black  River)  "  woul 
tCiich  the  children  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  anjiihin 
beyond  that  makes  them  worse.*'  He  woidd  teach  them  tl 
ruiliments  of  trade  and  agriculture  in  school,  and  thought  \\\s^ 
in  Black  River  good  tradesmen  could  \\o  got  to  imdortake  tl 
tuition."    (1834.) 

Mr.  G.  I).  Robertson  (deputy  clerk   of  the  courts.   Brow 
Town)  held  that  "  while  people  are  being  educated,  there  dc 
not  seem  to  be  much  consideration  as  to  whiit  we  are  to  do  wi 
them  after  they  are  educated.  .    .    .    Jamaica  being  an  agrici 
tural  and  industrial  community,  he  recommended  that  parall 
with  the  elementiiry  education  shoidd  run  the  teaching  of 
cidture,  the  industries  and  trades."    (1904.) 

Mr.  Jacobs  (storekeeper,  of  Bath)  "believwl  that  the  prese: 
sj-stem  of  education  was  a  \Gt\  good  one,  but  not  in  the  rig 
^oo\e.     Unless    the    Government    should    see  their  way 
improve  the  homes  of  the  peasants,  all  the  money  was  a  wast::>: 
.    .    .    Children  at  school  should  be  taught  domestic  pursuits.    — 
in  after  years  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  higher  branch  of  ediicatio 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  them  to  do  so.     It   shou 
be  instilled  into  tne   minds  of  the  boys  that  they   must 
something  to  earn  their  living,  and  it  should  be  compulsory  fi 
them  to  learn  a  trade.     As  it  was,  they  all  wanted  to  oe  parsoi 
and    lawvers.     Girls    arc   badly   in   need   of   usefiil   training^ 
(2282.) 

The  Sjiiod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  in  18^ 
adopted  a  resolution  recognising  "  the  great  importance  of  p 
viding  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  handicraft 
but  d(*claring  itself  "  satisfied  that  to  attempt  to  introduce  it  ii 
the  cV^mentary  schools  would  be  to  court  failure.     The  Svib-  - 
would  welcome  any  scheme  w^hereby  Trade  and  Farm  Scncx-^  ^ 
migll^   be  established  at  convenient  centres  for  boys  who  h^t'^^^ 
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completed  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools."  In  1897 
he  SjTiod  further  expressed  itself  as  "  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ince  of  providing  practical  teaching  in  agriculture  and  handi- 
irafts."    (Appencnx,  No.  18.) 

The  Rev.  Kobert  Johnson,  M.A.  (Theologiciil  Tutor  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church),  informed  the  Commission  that  "with 
egara  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  his  impres- 
ion  was  that  not  much  could  be  done  in  that  direction  with 
chool  children  beyond  what  the  Code  provided  for.  .  .  He 
apposed  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  introduce  manual 
raining,  but  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the 
.ctual  teaching  of  trades  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  If  they 
Lad  in  certain  centres  a  school  where  trades  and  agriculture 
fere  taught,  and  one  that  could  be  reached  by  the  boys  residing 
Q  the  neighbourhood  without  the  necessity  of  paying  board  and 
odging,  it  would  be  taken  advantage  of  and  would  accomplish 
;ood  results.  To  such  a  school  children  might  go  after  they  were 
4  years  of  age.  .  .  Boys  who  were  prepared  to  receive  this 
Qstniction  would  be  big,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
hould  not  go  many  miles  each  day  to  a  central  school."    (987.) 

The  Rev.  C.  Melville  (Rector  of  St.  John's,  Black  River)  said 
hat  he  was  "  cognisant  many  years  ago  of  the  efforts  made  to 
stablish  industries  in  connection  with  elementary  schools.  The 
.ttempt  was  soon  abandoned.  He  could  say  nothing  al)out  the 
iflForts  which  had  more  recently  been  made,  but  he  had  little 
>elief  in  their  usefulness  or  permanent  success."    (1282.) 

Mr.  John  Besley  (shoemaker,  of  Lucea)  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  :  "  Supposing  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
eaching  of  trades  mto  the  schools  and  shoemaking  were  chosen, 
voidd  you  see  any  difficidty  in  a  practical  shoemaker  going  in 
or  two  or  three  hours  on  one  day  in  the  week  and  teaching  in 
he  school  how  to  make  shoes  ? " 

3/r.  Bedey. — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  advisable.  There 
voiild  not  be  enough  time  to  impart  a  trade  to  them. 

The  Chaimutn. — How  much  time  would  be  necessary  to 
amiliarise  them  with  the  use  of  the  tools  ? 

Mr.  Besley. — For  that  perhaps  one  day  in  the  week  would 
suffice. 

T/ie  Cliaimnan. — Don't  you  think  that  would  l>e  useful  for 
^hose  who  wanted  to  be  shoemakers  in  after  life  ? 

Mr.  Besley. — Yes. 

The  Clvainncm. — And  would  it  not  get  over  the  foolish  idea 
)i  not  wanting  to  work  at  a  trade  ? 

Mr,  Bedey. — Yes.  But  if  a  lot  of  boys  were  to  learn  shoe- 
making  I  do  not  see  where  they  would  get  sufficient  work,  imless 
uhey  were  protected  against  the  importation  of  boots.     (1453.) 

iftr.  J.  R.  Williams,  M.A.  (Inspector  of  Schools),  said :  '*  If  the 
object  be  to  teach  boys  in  attendance  at  elemenUvry  schools 
1  trade,  the  result  must  be  disastrous,  but  we  certainly  should 
lo  what  we  can  to  cultivate  hand  and  eye  (1)  by  such  manual 
training  as  Sloyd  work  and,  in  junior  classes,  Kindergarten 
work,  or  whatever  else  is  useful  for  the  purpose  in  cases  where 
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(and  only  in  cases  witere)  we  can  secure  competent  teaching 
of  a  reiilly  (Hliutiitive  chai'acter,  and  (2)  by  developing  drawing, 
gconietrical  or   freehand,  and   especially  model  drawing,  as  a 

school  subject 

"  Another  way  of  encouraging  industrial  training  by  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  seems  to  me  verj^  feasible,  very  important, 
and  likely  to  cost  very  little.  ...  I  woidd  have  every  training 
college  student  learn  a  trade — if  possible  of  his  o>\ti  selection — 
to  be  learnt  thoroughly  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  as  much 
instruction  in  th<^  principles  of  the  art  as  is  possible.  If  con- 
tempt for  mamial  labt>ur  exists  among  the  teachers,  as  some 
pco])le  say,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  ciu'e  it  than  thorough 
competence  in  one  particular  branch ;  an  equipment  in  the  tools 
of  their  trades  would  be  a  suitable  bonus  for  tnese  men  leaving 
college;  the  means  of  supplementing  their  income  by  work 
in  the  trade  in  the  spare  time  at  their  disjxjsal  wxndct  be  an 
adjunct  which  no  industrious  man  would  despise.  The  object 
lesson  of  a  teacher  working  with  his  hands  would  be  useful  to 
the  surroimding  population ;  we  should,  1  have  no  doubt,  see 
these  men  tinding  apprentices  amongst  their  scholars  or  their 
fomier  scholars,  and  tneir  influence  might  menu  a  considei'abk- 
increase  in  the  jn-oductive  skill  of  the  country."     (14t>4.) 

(.5)  Whot  hovr  bee)}   the  ijenettil  I'lfWtH  on  (he  popnliition  of  the 

Kydem  (pf  fflurotlon  in  Jomaico  f* 

On  this  subject,  and  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  system  of 
education  on  morals  and  good  mamiers,  there  was  great  variety 
in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  witnesses.     Some  coimiiented 
unfavourably  on  the  results.    Mr.  i\  (J.  Aitken  (Acting  Registrar- 
General),  for  example,  said  :  '*  Jt  seems  to  me  that  we  are  educat- 
ing the  lower  classes  out  of  their  sphere  and  unfitting  them  for 
thorough  good  work  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  are.     If  boys 
and  girls  wer(^  well  Uiught  to  read,  >\Tite,  and  do  sums,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  them  and  for  the  community,  than  having  them 
take  these  higher  subjects  in  th<^  schools,  which  are  not  and 
cannot  be  thoroughly  Uuight.     I  get  many  letters  from  school- 
masters who  are  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  I  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  they  mean.     I  infer  from 
that  that  th(*v  r'annot  teach  their  scholars.     If  you  take  the 
avera<(c  school  bo  v  and  let  him  read  from  a  book  in  which  he  has 
not  been  coached,  he  (cannot  explain  to  you  at  the  end  what  he 
has  been  reading  al)out.     He  has  only  a  vague  idea.     I  do  not 
think  you  (jan  get  men  to  tc^ach  thoroughly  and  properly  for  the 
present  salaries."     (2472.)     And   Mr.  CI?.  Liizarus  (Mechanical 
Engineer)  said :  ''  I  know  no  country  where  the  boys  have  such 
liberty  and  insolence.  ...   I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  result  of 
education,  because  it  would  be  foolish.     It  is  due  to  imperfect 
education.      Our  people  do  not  seem  to  know  their  position. 
Every  little  fellow  thinks  he  is  as  good  as  anyone  else  because  he 

*  Tt  ahoiild  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  elementary  schools  referred  to  are 
almost  exclusively  attended  by  oloured  childi*en. 
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can  read  and  write."  (2554.)  On  tho  other  hand,  the  Rev.  W. 
Simms,  M.A.  (Principal  of  University  Collet'e  and  Headmaster 
of  the  Jamaicii  Higli  School ),  "  did  not  think  tliat  the  public 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  as  a  whole  Wixs  at 
all  an  intelligent  dissatisfaction.  The  public  had  expected  the 
impossible.  The  defects  in  the  system  were  being  eradicated  by 
degrees,  and  the  results  now  obtjiincd  were  very  miK'h  better 
than  those  of  twenty  years  ago."  (:i*i8.)  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Douet, 
AssLsttint  Bishop  of  .mmaic^i,  thought  that ''  the  complaints  that 
education  is  having  very  bad  effects  on  the  industrial  occupitions 
of  the  people  were  very  nmch  exaggerated."  "  As  one  witness 
lias  stated,*  Dr.  Douet  continued,  *'  many  people  of  the  lal)ouring 
class  do  not  encourage  their  children  to  work  in  their  grounds. 
They  prefer  them  to  sit  in  the  hous(»  and  to  read  their  lessons. 
I  know  a  good  many  people  who  are  bringing  up  their  children 
with  what  they  call  an  (education,  and  they  tliink  it  derogatory 
to  them  to  send  them  to  the  soil.  They  look  upon  them  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  they  call  them  '  Massii '  and  '  Missy.'  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  s})oil  their  children  utterly.  *  We  are 
passing  through  a  transition  st^ite.  When  the  }>eoj)le  oegin  to  get 
out  of  their  ignorant  state  and  into  a  higher  state  of  civilisiition, 
they  do  not  want  to  work  on  the  soil.  1  think,  therefor(\  we 
must  make  allowances  for  our  people  on  that  point.  Th(n'  think 
they  can  better  themselves  by  being  derks  and  by  using  their 
Kiigei's  in  the  way  of  penmanship.  We  must  not  always  jnit  it 
down  to  education,  reople  stiy,  *  Look  at  your  schools.  You  are 
driving  the  people  away  from  the  soil.'  That  is  one  cry  all 
through  the  country.  I  sny  there  are  other  rciisons  for  it 
besides  education."     (1043.) 

Mr.  Frantz  Guiselin  (storekeeper,  Falmouth)  could  *'  testify  to 
the  great  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  country  during 
some  twenty  years.  .  .  .  During  the  last  thirty  years  there 
has  l)een  a  stiffening  of  the  people,  and  there  is  not  that  servile 
politeness  there  used  to  be."  (1801-3.)  Mr.  W.  H.  Plant  (head- 
master of  the  Titchtield  School,  Port  Antonio,  MemlxT  of  the 
Board  of  Education)  said :  **  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that 
manners  have  deteriorated,  but  f  do  not  believe  it  is  so  Manv 
people  consider  the  bowing  and  scraping  of  the  ]>eoi)le  as  good 
manners,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  schools  compare  favourably  with  the  [)revious 
generation  ....  There  is  a  spirit  of  independence,  but  that  is 
not  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  and  it  will  cure  itself  in  time."  (2161.) 
Mr.  Johns  (headmaster  of  the  Mandeville  lioys'  Middle  (Irade 
School)  stiid  that  "  the  children  who  pass  through  the  schools  are 
undoubtedly  superior  in  maimers  and  morals  to  those  whose 
attendance  has  been  such  that  they  c^mnot  be  said  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  schools  at  all."  (951.)  The  Hon.  W. 
Ewen  (Custos  of  the  Parish  of  Westmoreland)  siiid  :  *'  I  now  see 
a  marked  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  more  youthful 
population.  There  is  much  more  civility  and  propriety,  and  I 
conclude  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  than  in 
years  gone  by.     This  matter  was  neglected  up  ton  comparatively 
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recent  period."  (134f)A.)  Dr.  R.  S.  Tiirton  (District  Medical 
Otticer,  St.  Ann's)  said :  *'  1  think  there  is  distinct  improvement 
in  the  nionils  and  manners  of  the  people,  bnt  in  this  part  of  St. 
Ann's  the  people  have  always  been  courteous  and  polite.'*  He 
said  that  he  was  certainly  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  well  cared  for 
in  the  schools  and  had  been  under  religious  inHuences.  (1897.) 
Mr.  Vj.  H.  Lindo  (builder,  Bath)  siiid  that  he  thought  the  manners 
of  the  children  were  much  better  than  they  were  years  ago. 
(pWl.)  Mr.  W.  J.  Calder  (Inspector  of  ConsUibulary  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Elizabeth)  said  that  the  younger  children  were  not 
as  res2>e('tfid  as  their  parents.  That  he  accounted  for  by  the 
parents'  lac^k  of  authority.  He  spoke  of  the  parents,  having 
seen  that  their  children  were  more  educ^ited  than  themselves 
and  so  having  lost  control  over  their  children,  looking  up  to  them 
and  regarding  them  as  very  much  smarter  people  than  them- 
selves. (1277-81.)  Mr.  t.  F.  Forbes  (master  of  a  private 
secondary  school  in  Falmouth)  said  that  he  had  been  teaching 
for  sixteen  vears,  and  coidd  not  say  from  his  observation  during 
that  period  that  the  morals  of  the  people  had  deteriorated. 
"  The  morals  are  more  the  residt  of  home  influence  than  school 
influence.  Children  with  moral  parents  are  usuallv  moral  and 
well-behaved."    (1762.) 

Mr.  S.  Dell  Smith  (storekeeper,  of  Port  Antonio)  said  that  the 
present  system  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  subject  of  coiu^e  to 
nnprovement  (2241),  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Gale  (Inspector  of  the 
Poor)  testified  that  the  system  had  worked  tairfy  well  to  his 
knowledge.  **  J  have  had  acquaintance  with  it  because  1  have  hiid 
boys  at  elementjiry  schools  for  a  number  of  ye^irs.  I  have  felt 
great  siitisfaction  at  the  education  thev  get  from  the  elenientarv 
schools."    (2250.) 

The  following  judicious  observations,  made  by  Mr.^^.  R 
Williams  (Inspector  of  Schools),  will  suitably  close  this  summary 
of  extracts.  *'  The  difticidties  attending  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  are  not  fully  realised :  we  have  had  to  evolve  our 
own  system,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  do  not  know  what  is 
most  suitable  for  the  race  that  we  have  to  do  with.  We  have 
had  to  make  teachers,  and  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  generation ; 
U'regularity  of  attendance  cri2)ples  the  ettbrts  of  such  teachei"s  iw» 
*\rc  have;  and  their  eflbrts  are  still  further  thwarted  by^  the 
luriiieiici*  of  the  children's  lives  at  home  and  the  examples 
of  their  parents.  A  system  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fairly  and 
thoi-oughly  at  Wf>rk  till  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
schools  fill  the  parents'  class  —  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  that  is  tnie  here.  Finally,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
Elementary  Education  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  civdisation. 
While  the  present  ))ercent4ige  of  illemtimacy  gauges,  jmrtially  at 
Icii^st,  current  morality,  and  while  tTie  honie  life  of  most  of  the 
peasantry  continues  to  be  as  uncivilised  and  demoralising  as  it 
IS,  the  expenditure  on  elementiiry  education  must  be  partially 
wasted  and  disiippointing :  we  need  concurrent  effort  to  improve 
house  and  home  life  and  to  elevate  sexual  morality."  (1464.) 
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III. — Education  in  Jamaica,  1898-9. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Education  Department,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  ending  March  31st, 
1898,  and  March  31st,  1899,  published  in  1S99  and  1900 
respectively,  contain  much  impoitiint  intbnnation,  parts  of 
which  arc  summarised  or  quoted  doIow. 


(i.)  HduadioHal  Uttitintics, 

1897-9. 
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The  Hon.  T.  Capper  points  out  in  his  report  for  1898-9,  that 
"  the  number  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  continues  iu 
decrease  owing  to  the  closing  of  small  inefficient  schools,  the 
scholars  from  which  could  in  nearly  every  instiinee  easily  attend 
neighbouring  schools.  The  closing  of  these  unnecessary  schools 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  number  of 
Krst-class  and  second- class  schools,  showing  that  the  large 
amount  spent  by  the  country  on  training  teachci"s  has  not 
been  wasted." 

(ii.)  Memom lul II HI  on  edveiitioiMl  in'itlert  id/di-esneU  by  ike 
Bounl  of  EdnixttioH  to  the  Legislttfiiir  Council,  April,  1897. 
In  the  report  of  the  Boanl  of  Education  for  the  year  1897-8, 
(here  is  given  the  text  of  an  important  iiiemoniuduni  addressed 
bv  the  Boanl  of  Education  to  the  Legislative  Council,  in  which 
tine  following  paragraphs  o<;cur  with  rcfcrcn(;e  to  coutenipiated 
Jiroipcraals  for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  for  education : — 

"The  present  public  expenditure  on  Elementary  Education  in 
<f  liniaica  is  on  an  economical  scale  as  compared  with  other  British 
'-oiintries  and  rx)lonies,  including  West  Indian  ones,  such  as 
^tarbados  and  Trinidad  and  also  Demerara.  This  is  true  both  as 
•^^ganls  the  cost  per  head  of  the  general  population  and  the  cost 
t^Kjr  head  of  the  number  of  children  on  the  books. 

"  The  character  of  the  education  given  no  <loiibt  admits  of 
*  :tiiprovement ;  but  in  its  inc(.ho<ls  and  results  it  is  on  the  same 
f^eiteral  lines  as  education  given  elsewhere,  and  deeiueil  by  most 
Vif  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  everywhere  to  be  necessary  in 
■^he  interests  of  progress.     It  has  not  yet  reached  effectively  half 
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the  juvpiiile  pi^pulatioii ;  and  somo  of  the  defective  results 
nttri  1)11  ted  to  the  |nvsent  educational  system  arc  attrihiitAble  to 
the  fact  tliat  a  targe  portion  of  the  population  has  not  been 
brought  under  its  infiueuce. 

■' 'Ine  Boani  of  FMucation,  recc^ming  the  im|x>rtam-e,  to  all 
classes,  of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  luts  tjiken 
steiJK  to  intrcKluce  into  the  elementiuy  schools  theoretictd  and 
practical  twiehing  l)eariiig  on  agriculture  and  haudieratls,  and 
though  to  their  full  extent  these  plans  eannot  be  carried  out, 
nor  can  their  value  be  realised,  all  at  once,  thev  will  in  the  very 
beginning  include  more  than  is  <lono  in  this  direction  in  otlier 
British  countries  an<l  colonies  or  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  branch  of  our  educational  eftbrts  could  in  several  respectii 
lie  ni-'re  rapidly  and  ettectively  extended  if  more  public  funds 
were  available.  What  needs  to  be  shown  when  (Titicisms  and 
sufflife.stions  are  made  on  this  subject  is.  not  only  that  certain 
chanifes  (which  should  tie  specified)  are  desirable,  but  how  the\- 
laii  be  made  with  the  resoiu-ces  available,  and  in  keeping  witK 
those  general  principles  of  education  which  are  declared  bj" 
ex[)erien(«d  men  in  all  countries  to  be  vitid. 

".  .  .  Thci'c  is  a  considerable  body  of  statesmen  and  pliilan- 
throjiists  in  the  Mother  Country  who  are  watching  with  deep  and 
very  s|n'i-iid  intensl  I  lie  educational,  social,  and  genend  develop- 
ment of  Jamaica  for  many  n^asons;  but  chiefly  because  here, 
more  fully  than  elsewhen.-.  is  Ijeing  tested  the  possibility  of 
pii^;ressivelv  developing  such  minted  iiices  as  inhabit  this  island, 
mto  a  civilised,  iimtwl,  and  advancing  conimunitv.  And  any 
action  of  the  .fainaicji  L^islatnre  of  a  retrograde  oharocteT, 
educationally  and  socially,  will  prwluce  a  most  profound  and  un- 
favonrable  impression  in  the  Mother  Country.  This  remark  does 
not  afi'wt  any  well  thought  out  and  coherent  plans  for  reforming 
and  improving  our  educational  methods;  out  it  does  apply 
clearly  and  strongly  to  the  hasty  adoption  of  measures  likely  to 


have  permanent  detrimental  results  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
temponuy  financial  tUiliculties." 

(iii.)  Etlumtioiuil  Fiiinvf'e.  1897-9. 
The    following   table    shows    the    total    amounts    spent    on 
education  in  its  various  branches,  in    the  years  1897-8  and 
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The  annual  payments  from  the  Treasury  for  Elementary 
Schools  have  thus  decreased  by  nearly  £2,500,  of  which  £500  is 
accounted  for  by  the  discontinuance  of  Building  grants,  and 
£  J, 500  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Appliances  grant.  There 
was  also  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amoimt  actually  paid  to  the 
Training  Colleges  for  the  work  during  the  year  1898-9,  but  this 
decreixse  is  converted  into  an  apparent  increase  in  the  figures 
given  above  by  reason  of  the  payment  in  1898-9  of  £800,  which 
should  have  been  paid  in  1897-8.  From  January  1,  1899,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  maintained  at 
the  Training  Colleges. 

In  his  report  for  1897-8,  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 
Schools  wrote  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  retrenchments  then 
made : — 

"  On  a  representation  being  made  to  it  by  the  Government 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  must  be  cut  down  in  everj' 
possible  way,  the  Board  of  Education  reluctantly  agreed  to 
recommend  the  discontinuance  for  one  year  only  of  tfie  appliances 
giant  of  {}(!.  per  unit  of  average,  amounting  to  some  £1,500  in 
all.  This  recommendation  received  the  assent  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Privy  Coimcil,  and  Article  10(>  of  the  Code  was 
ac^cordingly  sasix?nded  for  the  year. 

"  Early  in  1898  the  Board  of  Education  drew  up  and  submitted 
to  the  Governor  in  Privv  Council  two  articles  of  the  Code 
supplementarv  to  Article  80,  laving  down  the  mode  in  which  it 
proj>osed  to  deal  with  the  amalgamation  or  closing  of  a  list  of 
ssehools  laid  Ixjfore  it  by  the  Department  as  being  superfluous, 
«in<l  ('ausing  unnecessiuy  and  useless  public  expenditure.  Recog- 
xiising  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  for  stopping 
«.ll  such  useless  expenditure,  the  Governor  in  rrivy  Council 
*ipproved  the  Articles,  understanding  that  on  their  becoming 
law  the  Board  would  proceed  to  deal  with  the  various  schools  in 
%he  list  on  their  merits." 

In  the  report  for  1898-9  it  is  explained  that  **  in  view  of  the 


lias  not  been  revived.' 

Mr.  Capper  added  in  his  report  for  1897-8 :  "  In  my  last  report  I 
gave  some  figures  shomng  that  Jamaica  spent  less  on  elementary 
education,  and  less  on  administration  and  inspection,  than  five 
other  colonies  that  could  fairly  be  compiired  with  it  as  regards 

feneral  conditions"  (viz.,  Barbados,  Mauritius,  Demerara, 
'rinidad,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope).  "  The  comparison  woidd, 
of  course,  have  been  mr  more  striking  if  the  Mother  Country  and 
other  European  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Australian  Colonies  had  been  taken  into  account.  The  United 
Kingdom  spends  three  times  as  much  as  Jamaica  per  unit  of 
average,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue ;  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  spend  more  even  than  the  Mother  Countrj- 
for  each  child  educated." 
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(iv.)  Monthly  Aveixtge  Attendance  at  Sclvool  and  Claasijicatian 

of  Scholars, 

Mr.  Capper  remarks,  iii  his  report  for  1898-9,  that  "  the 
monthly  averages  show  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  through- 
out the  Island,  an  increase  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sign,  amongst 
other  things,  of  returning  prosperity,  as  well  as  oi  a  grooving 
appreciation  of  the  constantly  improving  quality  of  the 
education  plac^ed  within  the  roach  of  the  people." 

In  1897-8  the  majority  of  children  in  tne  schools  had  not 
reached  the  second  stancfard.  Mr.  Capper  records  his  opinion 
that  this  is  a  fact  of  "  most  serious  import.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  great  change  can  be  effected  without  compulsion. 
Irregularity  of  attendance  is  responsible  for  this  as  for  many 
other  evils."  Writing  in  1899,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
material  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  above  described,  and 
that  the  remarks  quoted  were  still  applicable.  The  following 
tables  (from  the  report  for  1897-8)  shows  the  statistics  of  age 
and  distribution  into  standards. 
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Mtandanl.             A. 

B. 
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II. 

III.           IV. 

V. 
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VII. 
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Writing  in  the  report  for  1897-8,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams 
( Inspector  of  Schools)  remarks  ji»s  follows :  "  Considering  our 
system  and  ditttculties,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  propor- 
tion of  children  who  go  to  school  at  some  time  or  other  is  so 
very  discreditably  small.  It  is  the  in-egularity  of  the  attendance 
that  wastes  the  teachers'  efforts  and  so  much  of  our  expenditure 
on  elementary  education.  I  see  no  cure  for  this  except  com- 
pulsory education,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  tried  graclually  in 
towns,  l)eginning  with  the  youngest  children.  But  while  the 
illegitinuicy  rate  is  what  it  is,  and  so  man^  of  the  illegitimate 
trhildrcn  are  the  main  support  of  their  families,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  the  opinion  that  compulsion  is  as  yet  practicable  in 
the  country  parts,  where  children's  services  are  of  most  value, 
and  where  also  absence  from  school  does  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  mean  idleness  or  vagrancy." 
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(v.)  Tecichers, 

The  following  tablo  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  years 
1807-8  and  1898-9:— 


1897-8.  1898-9. 


Xiim1)er  of  Princii>al  Teachei*s           913  893 

„          Assistant  Teachers          19  19 

„          Additioual  Women  Teachers     ...  89  ,          100 

,,          Pimil  Teachers     ofK)  j          533 

C  Certificated    Teachers,    and    Teachers    who  ' 

have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination...  315  411 

I  I 


(vi.)  Maniud  Training^  Kindevgarten  Clans,  and  Teaehivg  of 
Elementm'y  SciPncp  in  Its  hearing  on  Agricvltuve. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1898-9  records  that 
at  the  Board  School  in  Kingston  there  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year — 

(a)  Hand  and  eye  training  class  for  teachers. 

(h)  Woodwork  classes  for  teachers  and  students. 

(c)  A  class  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  drawing. 

((/)  Three  woodwork  classes  for  boys  from  the  Board  school. 

(e)  A  Kindergarten  class  for  teachers. 

The  Board  "  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organisation  of  such  an  important  branch 
of  education  as  manual  training  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  bo." 

During  the  year  1898-9  eight  schools  earned  a  gi*ant  for 
agricultural  teaching.  Mr.  HicKs  (Inspector  of  Schools)  wrote  : 
"  More  attention  has  been  paid  than  heretofore  to  that  portion 
of  elementary  science  which  deals  with  tillage,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  instruction  given  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  children  to  a  more  satisfactory 
degree  than  has  been  usual.  So  far,  however,  this  instruction 
has  not  been  so  effectually  transferred  from  school  to  home  as 
to  make  any  appreciable  aifference  in  the  actual  tillage  of  the 
people,  who  (with  some  exceptions  here  and  there)  follow  the 
custom  of  their  forefathers."  In  the  report  on  the  industrial 
school  at  Hope,  the  Inspector  sUites  that  the  lessons  given  in 
the  gardens  were  decideoly  ^ood,and  followed  with  great  interest 
and  intelligence  by  some  ol  the  boys.  The  long  contemplated 
plan  of  encouraging  the  admission  of  other  classes  of  boys  into 
the  school  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners in  their  report,  m  which  they  recommend  the  dovelop- 
inont  of  the  school  as  an  Agiicultural  Industrial  School, 
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(vii.)  Training  Colleger. 

In  the  report  of  the  Eduaition  Department  for  1899  the 
announcement  is  made  that  "  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation, 
an  agreement  was  anuved  at,  towards  the  close  of  the  financial 
vear,  betwe(»n  the  CTOvernment  and  a  number  of  persons 
interested  in  the  Shortwood  Tmining  College  (for  women 
students)  and  anxious  to  avert  the  closing  which  seemed 
imminent,  whereby  the  latter  im.dertook  to  carry  on  the 
Institution  with  30  students,  on  their  own  responsibility,  on 
receipt  of  a  subsidy  of  £1,200  a  year."  Mr.  Capper  states 
in  the  sjune  report  that  he  has  made  "  searching  enquiry-  into 
the  after  history  of  all  the  students  of  the  college,"  and  tliat 
in  this  enqiiirv  he  included  even  those  who  had  onlv  been 
inmates  of  the  C^ollege  for  a  few  months  on  j^robation,  and 
had  then  left  for  various  reasons.  It  transpired  that  of  103 
students  received  into  the  ('ollege  from  its  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  to  the  end  of  1895,  there  were  only  six  as  to 
whom  no  information  (*ould  b(*  obtained.  Of  09  who  had 
completed  their  course  in  the  College,  50  were  still  teachers ;  13, 
after  completing  their  stipulated  term  of  service,  niflrried  and 
left  the  profession,  several  Iveing  married  to  managers  of  schools ; 
3  liad  died  ;  and  only  3  bad  failed  to  render  the  due  tenii 
of  service,  in  one  C4»se  only  from  misconduct.  All  were  novr 
reported  to  be  of  good  character.  Of  20  who  withdrew,  from 
various  reasons,  after  from  one  to  two  voars'  tmining,  8  weiv 
still  teachers,  8  othei-s  bad  taught  for  various  periinls  and  then 
had  left  the  profession,  and  4  were  not  teaching  at  all.  In- 
formation was  got  about  all  these  except  two,  and  all  were 
reported  as  being  of  good  character.  Of  the  14  who  had  left 
Shortwood  after  less  than  a  years  residence,  4  had  lx>como 
teachei's  and  were  still  tea<'bei*s.  Of  only  one  ShortwcKxl  ex- 
student  had  other  than  a  favourable  re])ort  been  received.  Mr. 
Capper  adds:  'I  trust  that  these*  residts  show  clearly  that 
Shortwood  has  not  been  a  failure,  especially  when  we  eoiLsider 
the  high  character  of  verv  many  of  the  Shortwooil  students 
and  the  un([uestioned  influence  for  good  exercised  by  these 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country."  In  the  report  for  1898,  Mr. 
Capper,  referring  to  the  services  ot  Miss  Johnson,  who  had 
retu'cd  from  the  Principalship  on  account  of  ill  heiilth,  afttT 
many  years  of  zealous  and  able  service,  wrote  as  follows :  **  In 
every  corner  of  the  island  are  now  to  be  found  women  teaichers 
trained  by  Miss  Johnson,  who  have  carried  thei*c  and  are 
disseminating,  not  only  book  educ4iti(m,  but  the  lessons  of  thrift, 
industry,  s(»]f-respect,  and  right  thinking  which  they  receive<l 
from  her  during  tlieir  college*  career." 

An  interesting  point  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1898:  "The  Board  submitted  to  the 
Secretiiry  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  through  the  Govermnent, 
a  statement  as  to  the  sum  of  over  €70  which  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Peet,  the  headmaster  of  the  Board  School,  was  liable  to 
refund  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  ot  the  expenses 
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of  his  tminine  in  an  English  Training  College  for  teachers. 
Such  a  refund  is,  when  possible,  collected  from  teachers  who 
leave  the  profession ;  but  tne  Board  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
iin&ir  to  Mr.  Peet  to  exact  it  in  his  case,  as  he  had  in  no  sense 
left  the  profession,  and  was  carrying  on,  in  a  British  Colony,  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  trainea  The  Board  further  pointed 
out  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  exaction  of  such  a  forfeit 
in  similar  cases  would  be  to  seriously  increase  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  teachers  from  Groat  Britain,  and  force  upon  the 
colonies  the  necessity  of  seeking  them  in  the  Unitea  Suites 
of  America,  where  no  such  rul(^  exists.  The  Board  is  glad  to 
record  that  it  was  decided  not  only  not  to  exact  the  refund 
in  Mr.  Peet's  case,  but  also  that  in  the  future  it  should  not  be 
demanded  in  similar  cases." 


(viii.)  Scliolf(r»hlps  and  Seoondnry  Eduention. 

In  their  report  for  1899  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
the  average  number  of  boys  on  the  books  of  the  Montego  Bay 
Secondary  School  for  the  three  terius  of  the  year  was  20,  an 
increase  of  two  over  the  ninnber  for  the  previous  year.  The  Local 
Boanl  of  Management  had  urged  the  Board  of  Education  to 
consent  to  a  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  fee  charged,  and 
in  view  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  possessed 
by  the  Local  Board,  the  Board  of  Education  had  consented  to 
the  chiinge,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  Local  Board,  would 
increase  the  number  of  scholars  and  enlarge  the  revenue  of 
the  school. 

Assistance  to  Secondary  Education  continues  to  be  given  in 
Jamaica  in  two  forms,  viz.,  in  an  annual  suhsidv  gfranted  bv  the 
Legislative  Council  to  the*  school  for  boys  at  Montego  Bay, 
which  is  the  only  such  school  (established  under  the  provisions 
of  Law  32  of  1802,  and  by  me^ins  of  s(*holarships.  rnd(»r  a  new 
scheme  decided  upon  by  the  Government  before  the  end  of  the 
tmancial  year  1898-9,  the  number  of  smaller  one-year  scholar- 
ships provided  under  Law  82  of  1892  has  been  reduced  from 
15  to  6,  and  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  of  £200  a  ye^ir,  tenable  for 
three  years,  which  does  not  depend  on  that  law,  ha,s  been  given 
in  place  of  one  of  the  £60  scholarships  awarded  under  that  law. 
Mr.  Capper,  in  his  report  for  1899,  expresses  the  hope  that  "this 
change  will  not  retard  the  rapid  advance  that  has  been,  and  is 
still,  taking  place  in  secondary  education  in  the  colony."  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  refers  to  *  the  great  importance 
of  the  Jamaica  Scholarship  not  merely  to  tlu^  holders  but  on 
account  of  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  tin?  education  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  Islancl." 

The  University  College*  and  Jamaica  High  School  are  main- 
tained from  public  funds.  Over  the  several  endowed  schools  the 
Jamaica  Schools  Commission  exercises  general  control.  And,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  hign  schools  or  grammar 
schools  supported  by  religious  bodies,  such  jus  the  York  Castle 
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Hi^h  School  (Wesleyan),  the  Church  of  England  High  School 
(Kingston),  etc.  (See  Jamaica  Report  for  1898-9,  Colonial  Re- 
ports— Annual,  No.  283.) 

(ix.)  Rpinavlx^  of  the  SitperlnUiidinfj  Inspector  on  the  R^ptn-t 

iff  the  Edtt^ittion  Commimlon, 

fn  his  report  for  1898-9,  the  Superintending  Inspector  writes, 
as  follows  with  reference  to  the  above  report  after  giving  a  brief 
sununary  of  some  of  its  recommendations :  '*  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  this  report   would  bo 
*  adopted '  by  the  Government  and  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
its  recommendations  put  into  practice  immediately.     Such  an 
opinion  coidd  not  have  been  entertained  if  the  histoiy  and  nature 
ot  Commissions  generally  had  been  better  known  ana  understood. 
Of  the  recommendations  of  the  verj'  strong  Commission  of  188(i, 
some  have  been  simply  passed  over  without  notice,  some  were 
canned  into  ettect  six  years  later,  in  1892,  and  only  one  or  two 
were  dealt  with  at  the  time.     Such  is  and  must  be  the  fate  of 
the  reports  of  all  Commissions.     The  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations which  such  reports  contain  must  stand  the  test  of 
free  and  public  discussion  before  it  can  be  shown  which  of  them 
are  practicable  and  valuable  and  which  are  not.     Of  the  former,  in 
nearly  every  case  some  only  can  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  others 
have  to  stand  over  until  tne  time  is  ripe  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.     Of  the  recommendations  of  the  present  Commission  a 
much  larger  proportion  have  been  considered  and  adopted  by  the 
Government  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  .    .    .  (Jommission 
of  1886.     The  presence  on  the  Board  of  P]ducation  of  several 
members  of  the  Commission  is  suflScient  guarantee  that  the  other 
re(!ommendati(ms  will  not  be  overlooked." 
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SELECTION    OF    THE    ARTICLES 

CONTAINED   IN  THE 

NEW     CODE     OF     REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT 
In  force  from  May  10, 1900. 


Preliminary. 


The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  maintain,  or  aid  in  maintaining —  Object  of 

(a)  Elementary  Schools,  including  Trade  and  Farm  Schools  ;  p^^tr*  ^^^ 

(h)  Ti-aining  Colleges  for  Teachers.  Elementan 

Education 

PART  I.  '^^'"^^^ 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 
Definitions. 

The  term  "  GJovemment  School  "  shall  mean  a  Public  Elementary  School  GDvernmer 
held  in  a  building  which  is  either  the  property  of  the  Government  or  placed  School, 
during  ordinary  school  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  (Government,  and  which 
is  managed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Department,  who  constitute  the 
Board  of  Management  and  have  equal  power  in  the  management  of  the 
School. 

The  term  "  Voluntary  School "  shall  mean  a  school  at  present  on  the  li«t  Voluntary 
of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  managed  according  to  the  syst(»m  School, 
heretofore  existing,  the  corresponding  manager  being  usually  a  minister  of 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  buildings  l^long. 

The  tenn  **  Manager ''  shall  include  all  i^ersons  who  have  the  management  Manager, 
of  any  public  elementary  school,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  school  is 
or  is  not  vested  in  them. 

"  The  Manager  "  shall  mean  in  a  Voluntary  School,  the  Corresponding  xhe 
Manager.    In  a  Gtoveniment  School  it  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Management.  Manager. 

Management. 

5.  Every  public  elementary  school  shall  have,  in  general,  not  less  than  Throe 
three  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  accepted  bjr  the  Dei)artment  as  Managers 
Correspondent  and  two  at  least  shall  if  possible  be  resident  in  the  vicinity.  generSly 
The  Department  may  refuse  to  accept  or  may  require  the  withdrawal  of  required, 
any  person  as  manager  whom  it  considers  for  any  reason  unsuitable  ;   and 
no  teacher  of  any  public  elementary  school  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  accepted  as  a  manager  of  his  own  or  any  other  such  school.    In  the  ca.se 
of  voluntary  schools  if  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  suitable  managers, 
willing  to  act  and  acceptable  to  the  Corresponding  Manager,  cannot  l)e 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  a  public  elementary  school  may  be 
recogniaed  though  it  nas  less  than  three  managers, 
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6.  When  the  co-managers  ai-e  not  resident  in  the  vicinity,  or  where 
managers  acceptable  to  the  Correspondinjg  Manager  cannot  be  found,  tL-    .jg^tft 
Corresponding  Manager  may  appomt  Visitors,  who  shall  have  all  the  dutic 
of  supervision  specified  under  Art.  7.    The  appointment  of  any^  person 
Visitor  must  be  at  once  entered  bjr  the  Con-esix)nding  Manager  in  tlie  1< 
l>ook  of  the  school  and  a  notification  of  the  appointment,  accompanied 
a  letter,  written  by  the  Visitor,  expressing  his  willingness  to  act,  must  be 
the   same  time  forwarded  to  the  Department.     TPhe  Department 
reciuirc  the  withdrawal  of  any  i^erson  from  the  pasition  of  Vi.^itor  whom 
may  consider  for  any  reason  unsuitable. 

of  7.  The  managers  are  held  responsible  by  the  Dei)artq[ient  for  the  condni 

ers.      and  su^x^rvision  of  their  schools  and  their  maintenance  in  efficiency  :  f( 
the  provision  of  needful  furniture,  books  and  apparatus  ;  for  the  arrangi 
ment  of  school  terms^  so  that  the  number  of  sessions  required  by  this  CoCT<e 
may  be  held ;  for  fixing  the  dates  on  which  or  between  which  holidays  maky 
be  given ;  and  for  the  making  of  all  returns  required  from  them  by  itte 
Department.    Supervision  includes  the  payment  of  a  \'isit  to  the  schoc/ 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  sometimes  witnout  previous  notice,  by  one  at 
least  of  the  managers  or  a  Visitor  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and  once  in  ^ 

three  months,  at  least,  by  the  Corre.sponding  Manager.    At  each  such  ^ 

monthly  visit  an  entry  must  be  made  in  the  log-book  by  the  Manager  or  ^ 

Visitor,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  the  date  and  hour  of  the  visit,  number  ^ 

of  children  present  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  number  of  children  last  %\ 

entered  in  the  attendance  register  and  the  date  of  such  entry,  and  any  other  ^ 

particulars  that  may  seem  advisable.    All  such  entries  should  be  confined  i 

to  the  statement  of  facts  observed,  without  any  reflections  or  oiiinions ;  ; 

provided  that  the  Corresponding  Manager  may  also  add  such  directioan  to 
the  teacher  as  shall  seem  to  be  needful.  Any  serious  irregularity  must  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  Deimrtment  by  the  Corresponding  Idanager  or  the 
Correspondent. 

Attendance. 

uice.  17.  An  *' attendance  "*  means  attendance  at  secular  instruction  during  at 
least  two  hours  after  the  roll-call  is  completed  [with  specified  exceptions]. 

I  Age  18.  Except  as  provided  in  the  two  following  Articles,  no  child  that  has 
not  attainea  his  sixth  or  that  has  attained  his  fourteenth  birthday  shall  be 
admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  public  elementary  school. 

19.  Up  to  31st  December,  1900.  any  pupil  that  has  attained  his  fourteenth 
«  for  but  has  not  attained  his  sixteentn  birthday  may,  if  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
^9..  ,  principal  teacher,  be  admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  public  elementary 
nil  be  j^chool,  provided  that  the  attendance  of  such  pupil  shall  not  be  recorded  in 

the  attendance  register  nor  allowed  in  any  way  to  affect  Gk>vemment  grants 
to  the  school. 

20.  In  schools  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Governor  with  a  trained  J 
or       Kindergarten  mistress  or  other  teacher  approved  in  writinja;  by  the  Depart- 
ments xnent,  children  may  be  received  and  retained  who  have  attained  their  fourth 

but  not  their  eighth  birthday ;  and  grants  may  be  made  to  such  schools  on 
account  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  as  provided  by  this  Code. 

21.  In  every  school  in  which  children  are  received  who  have  attained 
1.         their  fourteenth  birthday^  a  special  register  shall  be  kept  for  recording  the 

attendance  of  all  such  cnildren  and  the  fees  collected  from  them. 

e  25.  For  the  average  attendance  return  on  the  examination  class  list, 

ance.  as  calculated  on  the  schedule,  every  session  need  not  be  taken  into 
account,  but  only  the  best  sessions  at  the  rate  of  24  for  each  month  from 
the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  the  last  inspection  took  place  to  the 
end  of  the  month  next  before  the  date  of  the  present  inspection.  When 
not  otherwise  implied,  "average  attendance **  in  this  Code  shall  mean  the 
average  attendance  thus  calculated.  Provided  that  when  the  Inspector  of 
a  district  certifies  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  older  children  of  a  cmmtry 
school  should  be  absent  temporarily  to  meet  si)ec]al  demands  for  agricuf- 
'^*'*^1  labour  in  that  school  district,  and  that  upon  appliGation  made  to  him 
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he  had  given  assent  to  such  absence,  the  Department  may  direct  that  the 
attendances  for  a  specified  continuous  period  equal  to  one  month  may  be 
omitted  altogether  in  calculating  average  attendance,  which  will  then  be 
calculated  xx^n  sessions  selected  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  the 
number  required  being  for  one  month  less  than  the  school  year  ;  out  this 
will  be  allowed  only  where  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
school  had  been  duly  kept  in  opemtion  for  the  number  of  sessions  required 
by  the  Code  for  the  school  year,  and  that  during  the  exempted  j)eriod  the 
work  of  teaching  the  scholars  who  attended  during  that  period  had  l)een 
faithfully  done. 

The  avera^  attendance  at  the  sewing  class,  to  be  entered  on  the  exami- 
nation class  list,  must  be  calculated  upon  as  many  sessions  of  the  sewing 
class  as  will  include  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  one-fourth  the  number  of 
sessions  selected  as  directed  in  the  first  part  of  this  Article. 

26.  The    average    attendance    required    for    the    monthly  returns    is  Averaze 
the   number  found  by  dividing  the  total  aggregate  number  of  attend-  ^^*®?"*^*5 
ances  (exclusive  of  those  on  Friday  mornings)  of  all  the  scholars  diu*ing  the  for  Monthi 
month,  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  during  the  month  '^<5tnma. 
(exclusive  of  Friday  sessions). 

Chapter  IL— Schools  on  Annual  Grant  List.-— Inspection. 

28.  Public  elementary  schools    are    inspected,    and    the    scholars    are  Scale  of 
examined  in  the  prescribed  subjects  (Schedule  A),  and  marks  are  given  upon  Marks, 
the  followng  scale  : — 


I.~State  of  the  School. 

Organization      -  .        -        .        . 

Discipline  -        -       -  .       .        . 

II.— Work  of  the  School. 

I  Beading  and  Recitation      -       .        .       . 

Writing   and    English   (including   Ortho- 

flnraphy,     Composition,     Elements     of 

'        Grammar) 

Arithmetic — Mental,  and    on    Slates   and 
Paper 


Chief 
Subjects 


Obligatory  I 
Subject     | 


Secondary 
Subjects 


Elementary  Science  (through  Object 
Lessons,  practical  illustrations,  and 
simple  exi)eriments),  having  special 
reference  to  Agriculture.    (See  Note  1) 

Scripture  and  Morals.    (See  Note  3)  - 
Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations.    (Sec 

Note  S)  -        - 

Geography  (with  incidental  History)  - 
Singing 


51 
5/ 


16  \ 


o 

3 
3 


10 


48 


10 


IG 


84 
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SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


(A)    Needlework  (for  all  schools  as  a  rule). 

/T^v  /Practical  Apiculture  and  Horticulture. 
^  ^  \  Manual  Ti-aming. 
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IN   INFANT   SCHOOI^S. 

I.  -  State  of  the  School. 

f     Orgauization 

\     Diacipline 

II.— Work  of  the  School. 

'  (A) — Work  of  a  KinckrgarUn  iiature ; 

Manual  work  (including  D^a^ving)     - 
Songs  and  Kindergarten  Games 
Nature  Study  and  Home  Geography 
(taught      through     conversational 
lessons  and  Object  Lessons)    - 

(B) — Scripture  and  Morals   -        -        -        - 

(C) — Chief  Elementary  SutgecU : 

Reading  and  Recitation  ... 
Writing  and  English  (oral  and  written) 
Arithmetic — Mental  and  on  Slate 


lOj.    ^ 


12 
12 
10  J 


24 


6 


.^4 


84 


NOTES. 

1.  OUujatcry  Subject. ^~\h\i\\  teachers  have  had  opportunity  to  more 
fully  (lualify  tHemselvcs  to  teach  this  subject,  a  faithful,  intelli^nt  use  of 
the  Tropical  Readers  will  enable  teachers  to  meet  tne  requirements  as 
i-egards  the  subject  to  a  degree  that  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  As  soon 
as  such  opi)ortunitjr  shall  have  been  afforded  to  any  teacher  a  thorough 
teaching  ot  the  subject  will  l)e  reciuired  from  him. 

2.  Drmcinrf  and  Manval  Occupationit. — Until  schools  can  be  prepared 
for  the  work  in  "Manual  Occupations,"  full  marks  can  be  earned  by 
excellence  in  Drawing  alone  ;  but  where  Drawing  falls  below  the  highest 
excellence,  any  decree  of  succesH  that  may  be  attained  in  Manual  Occupa- 
tions will  receive  due  credit  in  awarding  marks  for  this  subject. 

3.  The  marks  for  discipline  having  been  increased,  a  larger  decree  of 
credit  can  be  given  for  the  practical  result  of  efficient  instruction  in  Morals, 
as  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  chilrden. 

4.  In  Infant  Schools  it  will  not  be  required  that  children  under  six 
years  of  age  be  examined  in  the  chief  elementary  subjects,  but  upon  the 
express  request  of  the  teacher,  children  not  under  five  and  a  half  years  may 
lie  so  examined.  The  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  to  children  under 
.six  years  will  be  estimated  by  the  exliibit  of  work  done  and  such  exercises 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
conducted  by  her  or  under  her  direction.  These  exercises,  and  the  si)ecimen8 
of  work  shown,  and  the  work  done  at  inspection  under  tne  direction  of  the 
teacher,  will  indicate  to  the  Insi)ector  the  merit  and  success  of  the  methods 
used  to  make  the  little  children  acquainted  ii^ith  Langua^^  Number, 
Colour  and  Form,  and  to  develop  in  them  a  decree  of  self -activity,  and  to 
impress  ui)on  them  fundamental  principles  of  right  conduct 

5.  First  class  schools  which  have  obtained  65  marks  or  upward  in  three 
successive  years,  shall  be  fully  examined  only  in  alternate  years,  if  the 
.staflf  remains  substantially  the  same ;  i)rovided  that  the  Department  dudl 
order  the  inspection  if  it  considers  it  necessary.  Notice  of  the  intention  to 
omit  the  annual  insi3ection  will  be  given  by  th?  Department  wi^  tiic  report 
for  the  previous  year. 
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29a.  If  the  Department  shall  consider  that  any  .school  on  the  Annual  Cessation. of .'. 
Grant  List  is,  on  account  of  proximity  to  other  schools,  shifting  of  the  Granta-in-  . 
lx)pulation,  improvement  of  means  of  communication,  or  for  any  other  aid. 
reason  unnecessary,  or  that  the  cost  of  such  school  to  the  Gk)vemment  is, 
under  existing  circiunstances,  out  of  proportion  to  its  usefulness,  a  report 
from  the  Department  to  that  effect  shall  be  laid  before  the  Boara  of 
Education  ;  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  at  the  next  meeting  after 
that  at  which  the  rejwrt  is  i-eceived,  forwaixi  it  to  the  Governor  with  its 
recommendations  and  advice.    The  Governor  may  then,  in  his  discretion, 
remove  the  said  school  from  the  animal  grant  list,  pixjvided  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  schools  to  which  a  ijrovisional  notice  of  cessation  of  grants  has 
been  issued  at  a  time  when  they  (a)  wei*e  not  m  oi^eration,  (b)  had  been  for 
three  months  of  the  current  school  year  and  were  still  in  charge  of  an 
unregistered  teacher,  or  (c)  were  not,  after  due  notice,  ready  for  inspection, 
three  months*  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  cessation  of  grants,  to  any  school. 

29b.  i.  AVlien  any  school  is  removed  from  the  annual  gi-ant  list  mider  the  How 
provisions  of  Art.  29a,  the  Department  may  make  such  ret|uirements  of  the  neighbouring 
managei*s  of  neighbouring  voluntary  schools  as  shall  secure  either  (i.)  the  Managers  are 
appointment  of  the  manager  of  the  said  school  to  be  a  manager  of  a  affected, 
neighbouring  school,  or  (ii.)  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  voluntary 
schools  into  one  Government  school ;  and  any  voluntary  school  whose 
manager  fails  to  comi)ly  with  such  requirements  may  l)e  removed  from  the 
annual  gi*ant  list. 

ii.  When  a  Government  school  is  held  in  a  building  not  the  property  of  Government 
the  Government,  the  building  shall  l^e  placed  at  the  disiwsal    of  the  Schools. 
Government  during  the  ordinary  school  hours.     Tn  such  cjise  there  shall  be  Grant  to  keep 
1  laid,  by  way  of  nominal' rent,  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  building  and  pre*"^®*!  l*^ 
premisi\s  in  fit  condition  for  school  purposes,  a  sum  of  money  at  the  rate  of  \^\  condition, 
one  shilling  i^er  annum  per  unit  of  average  attendance.     Beyond  this  the    ""  -k-ij^ 
Government    a.ssumes  no  financial    resiK^nsibility  in   connection   with   a  ^P^*^^^  *    ^' 
(tovemmcnt  school,  other  than  what  is  juovided  in  the  Code  for  public 
elementary  schools. 


Kingston  and  Si>anish  Town  have  further  not  le.ss  than  80  in  average 
attendance,  they  shall  be  retiiined  on  the  said  annual  giant  list,  and  aided 
as  at  present ;  i«-ovided  that  if  any  such  school  has  less  than  fifty  scholai*s 
in  average  attendance  the  grant  to  such  school  jxir  unit  of  avei-age 
attendance  shall  not  exceed  the  grant  per  unit  that  would  have  l^en 
ciimed  had  the  said  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  fifty :  and  pro- 
vided also  that  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prevent  the  amalgamation  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  with  one  another. 

29tl.  No  denominational  school  which  meets  the  renuirements  of  the  Code  Consent  to 
as  regards  ordinaiy  or  exceptional  schools  shall  be  amalgamated  with  another  Anialgama- 
denominational  school  without  the  consent  of  the  manager  or  managei-s  ^^^^' 
concerned. 

30,  No  new  voluntary  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  annual  grant  list  ;  and  Application 
no  new  (tovernment  iSchool  shall  Ik*  i)laced  on  the  said  list  until  it  has  l)een  forbrants-in- 
declared  necessary  by  the  Governor,  after  the  matter  ha.s  l»een  submitteil  to  aid  for  new 
the  Board  of  Education  for  its  consideration  and  advice.    The  (piestion  SchooU. 
whether  a  pro))osed  now  scliool  is  nwessary  may  either  Ihj  brought  Ix^fore 
the  Bojird  ov  the  Dei)artineiit,  or  by  an  api)lication  made,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Board,  signed  by  all  ministers  of  religion 
having  a  place  of  worship  within  four  miles,  by  ordinary  roads,  of  the 
proposed  site,  and  stating  tiiat  they  are  willing  to  act  as  managers  of  the 
proposed  school,  and  jointly  and  severally  to  fulfil  all  the  i*equirements  of 
Arts.  5  to  9  of  the  Code.    If  the  Board  of  Education  decide  that,  having 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  district  and  the  free  school  accommodation 
already  provided,  the  proposed  school  is  necessary,  the  Department  may, 
if  the  Governor  so  direct,  take  steps  to  establish  a  Government  school,  and 
make  such  advance  to  it  as  the  circumstances  may  justify. 
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30c.  All  public  elementary  rtchools  in  connection  with  TnwtH,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Schools  Commission,  shall  be  considered  Government; 
Scnools,  and  the  managers  ai)ix>inted  according  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  Trust  shall  be  recognisea  as  the  Managers  of  the  Schools  as  if  appointed 
by  the  Department.  Provided  that  such  Trust  Schools  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  grant  to  Government  Schools  on  account  of  rent  under  Article  29b. 

Chaptkr  hi.— Teacherh. 

Qf  37.  No  teacher  is  itjcowiised  by  the  T)ei>artment  whose  name  is  not  on  onc^ 

n.        of  the  registers  of  teachers  kept  by  the  Department,  under  one  of  the? 
following  heads : — A.  Teachers  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school, 
viz. — (i.)  Pupil-teachers  (ii.)  Additional  teachers ;   B.    Teachers  (jualifieci 
to   take  charge  of  a  scnool,  viz. — (i.)   Uncertificated  teachers  (li.)  Cer- 
tificated teachers. 

oynient      38.  Teachers  are  employed  by  the  managers  and  not  by  the  Department. 

lacliers.  Managers  and  teachers  shall  make  their  own  agreements  as  to  salary  and 
other  details,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
such  agreements  should  in  all  cases  be  in  writing.  In  accordance  with 
Section  25  of  the  Elementary  Education  Law,  1892,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  under  this  or  the 
succeeding  Article  must  be  stated  in  the  returns  required  by  Article  122. 

aditiun  of       39.  It  shall  not  bo  recjuired  as  a  condition  of  the  engagement  of  any 
gagement.  teacher,  unless  in  a  separate  agreement,  that  he  shall  jjertorm  any  duties 
unconnected  with  his  work  as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

enuination  40.  Unless  for  gi*ave  misconduct,  no  engagement  between  manager  and 
I  engage-  teacher  shall  be  terminable,  except  by  mutual  consent,  at  less  than  three 
lent.  calendar  months'  notice  on  either  side  given  at  any  time.    Such  notice 

must  in  every  case  be  in  writing. 

Pupil-Teachkrs. 


definition. 


Inhere  they 
lay  be 
naployed. 


Inalification 
>r  training 
^eni. 


[umber 
scognif^eiK 


go  and 
ttainments. 


41.  A  pupil-teacher  is  a  lK)y  or  girl  engaged  by  the  manager  of  a  public 
elementaiy  school  on  condition  of  teaching  in  the  school  luioer  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  princii)al  teacher  and  receiving  suitable  instruction.  Such 
pupil-teachers  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  scholars  in  such  schools,  nor  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  18. 

42.  In  every  public  elementary  school  having  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  60,  in  charge  of  a  (qualified  teacher,  one  or  more  pupil-teachers 
may  be  employed,  and  grants  will  be  made  on  their  behalf,  subject  to  the 
following  requirements. 

43.  A  aualified  teacher  for  the  purpase  of  Articles  41-60  is  one  who  (L) 
has  completed  the  required  course  at  a  recognised  training  college  and  has 
j)a.sscd  tlie  Government  examination  at  the  end  of  sucli  course  ;  or  (ii.) 
liolds  a  Jamaiai  or  British  Government  certificate)  or  other  certificate 
approved  by  the  Superintending  InsjKJctor  of  Schools  ;  or  (iii.)  has  i)assed 
a  school  first  class  at  least  at  the  preceding  Government  insi)ection,  naving 
l)een  in  charge  of  it  for  not  less  than  six  months ;  or  (iv.)  has  twice  i^assoa 
a  school  second  class  at  least  in  the  last  two  years. 

44.  The  number  of  jaipil- teachers  shall  not  exceed  two  for  a  registered 
principal  teacher,  and  one  for  each  registered  assistant.  In  a  school  with 
an  avei-age  attendance  of  60  there  may  be  one  pupil- teacher,  and  in  a  school 
having  an  average  attendance  of  90,  where  there  is  not  an  Additional 
Teacher,  there  may  be  a  second  pupil-teacher. 

45.  No  pupil-teacher  can  be  engaged  under  these  rules : — 

(i.)  who  at  the  time  of  entering  ui>on  engagement  as  a  first  yea 
pupil-teacher  is  less  than  thirteen  or  more  than  seveutee 
years  of  age  ; 
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(ii.)  who  has  not  been  for  six  months,  previous  to  engagement, 
in  at  least  the  fifth  standard  in  reading  and  writing  and  in 
arithmetic ; 
(iii.)  who  does  not  possess  good  health  (including  freedom  from  any 
infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  profession  of  teaching), 
good  moral  character,  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

46.  Every  pupil-teacher  on  engagement  must,  in  conjunction  with  his  Engageme 
parent  or  ffuardian,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  manager  of  the  school 

m  which  ne  is  to  be  employed,  in  the  form  prescribed  (m  duplicate),  as 
ssued  by  the  Department^  and  the  duplicate  copy  of  such  agreement  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Sujienntending  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  engagement 
of  a  pupil-teacher  must  begin  on  January  1st,  and  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  must  he  si^ed  before  that  date.  Provided  that  in  the  case  of 
a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  number  of  pupil -teachers,  or  for  any  other 
special  reason,  engagements  may,  with  the  ]>ermission  of  the  Department, 
begin  on  a  date  other  than  January  1st.  In  such  case  the  year  of  service 
shall  be  considered  to  begin  on  the  first  of  the  month  next  after  the  signing 
of  the  agreement. 

During  the  year  1900  engagements  may  also  begin  on  April  1st,  July  1st 
or  October  Ist. 

47.  The  length  of  the  engagement  is  ordinarily  four  years,  but  rtiay  be  Length  of 
three,  two,  or  one,  provided  that  (a)  the  candidate  passes  before  engage-  Engageme 
ment  the  examination  fixed  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  year,  respectively  ; 

and  (b)  the  end  of  the  reduced  tenn  of  service  falls  l>eyond  the  comi)letion 
of  the  candidate's  seventeenth  year,  and  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year. 

48.  From  the  date  of  engajgement  eveiy  pupil-teacher,  besides  constant  Instructioi 
supervision  and  tmining  during  school  hours,  must  receive  not  less  than  and  Super 
four  hours'  special,  separate  and  personal  instruction  from  the  teacher,  out  vision. 

of  the  ordinary  school  hoiu's,  in  every  week  that  the  school  has  been  open, 
of  which  four  hours  not  more  than  two  shall  be  i>art  of  the  same  day. 
This  shaU  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  combination  classes  in 
towns,  and  other  districts  where  such  arrangements  are  practicable  and  are 
Banetioned  by  the  Department. 

49.  Pupil-teachers  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  princiiml  Conditions 
teacher  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  cases  where  the  when  thev 
teacher  and  pupil-teacher  are  of  different  sexes  some  other  person  or*"^**®^®'^ 
persons,  approved  of  by  the  manager,  must  on  every  occasion  be  present  for  ??"*®^^\* 
the  whole  tune  during  which  this  special  instruction  is  being  given.  ^"®  teaciw 

50.  The  Department  is  not  a  party  to  the  enga^ment,  and  will  confine  Departinei 
itself  to  ascertaining  whether  the  prescribed  conditions  are  fulfilled.  ^    *  v^n} 

51.  A  pupil-teacher  who  has  been  emi)loyed  in  any  sclujol  agreeably  to  Couipletioi 
these  regulations  may  be  allowed,  at  the  discrrction  of  the  SuiKjrintending  of  Engage 
Inspector  of  Schools,  to  complete  the  iK^riod  of  liis  engagement  in  that  ment. 
school  and  to  receive  the  iwual  grants,  even  though  it  should  subsecjuently 

liave  become  ineligible  from  loss  of  class  or  from  falling  off  in  average 
attendance. 

• 

62.  A  pupil-teacher  may  l>e  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  pro-  c'hange  of 
vided  that  the  circumstance  be  reiK>rted  to  the  Department,  and  the  condi-  8cho<3. 
tions  laid  down  in  the  Code  as  to  the  attendance  and  staff  of  the  school 
complied  with.  If  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  which  a  pupil-teacher  is 
employed  agreeably  to  these  regulations  leaves  the  school  during  the 
currency  of  the  said  pupil-teacher  s  engagement,  such  engagement  can  only 
be  continued  at  the  same  school  if  the  new  teacher  is  qualified  in  accorcl- 
ance  with  the  reciuirements  of  Article  43,  or  under  written  permission  from 
the  Superintending  Insiiector  of  Schools. 

53.  At  the  termination  of  their  engagements  pupil-teachers  are  free  to  At  tenrnm 

choose  their  employment.  il®**  ®* 

'^    ^  E&gag«ii« 
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•n  iJ4.  All  exaiiiinatioii  of  pupil-teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  an<i- 
others,  will  be  held  annually  on  the  third  Friday  in  July  in  each  year,  ox" 
on  such  other  day  or  days  as  may  be  fixed  oy  previous  notice  in  tht^" 
"  Jamaica  (-Jazette."  The  examination  Avill  extend  to  the  subjects  specific 
in  Schedule  D.  A  pupil-teacher  who  fails  to  pass  his  examination  may  1 
presented  once  more  only,  at  the  next  subseciuent  pupil-teachers^  examina — 
tion,  in  the  same  standard.  If  he  then  passes,  the  actual  year  of  8er^^oe  iv^ 
which  the  examination  takes  place  will  be  considered  the  y]ear  for  which  htz^- 
sliall  receive  the  grant  provitletl  in  Article  59,  but  if  he  fails  a  se(.*ond  tim^=? 
he  will  cease  to  Ikj  recognised  by  the  Department  as  a  member  of  the  sohoo^B 
staff.  Xopuidl-teacher  under  engagement  shall  be  admitted  to  the  second  ^ 
third,  or  fourth  year  examination  resi^ectively  until  he  has  passed  the:* 
previous  examination. 

5.'^.  Application  to  l>e  admitted  to  the  examination  must  be  made,  in  thf 
fonn  prescribed,  on  behalf  of  each  pupil-teacher,  by  the  teacher  of  the 
ion  school  in  which  the  pupil -teacher  is  employed.  Application  for  forms  of 
entry  must  be  addressed  to  the  Suixirintending  Inspector  of  Schools  not 
later  than  May  21st,  and  the  forms  of  entry  must  oe.  returned  not  later 
than  May  31st.  Late  applications  may  l)e  received  by  the  Deiiartment,  pro- 
vided that  the  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examination  are  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  this  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  every  such  apnli- 
cation  a  sum  not  exceeding  £1.  to  be  fix^  by  the  Department  at  its  ais- 
cretion,  will  be  deducted  from  tne  next  advance  to  the  school  from  which 
the  pupil-teacher  is  jiresented,  and  charged  against  the  Merit  Grant. 


t. 


56.  Puj)il -teachers  will  l>e  considered  to  have  ])assed  tlie  examination 
who  are  lairly  proficient  in  reading  and  teaching ;  and  who  obtain  one-half 
of  the  total  numl>cr  of  marks  attainable  in  Writing  and  English, 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture,  and,  in  the  case  of  fourth 
year  pupil -teachers,  in  the  written  examination  in  Teaching  ;  and  one-thinl 
of  the  total  marks  attainable  in  Scripture,  Geography  including  History, 
Drawing,  and  Manual  Occuixitions,  and  in  the  written  examination  in 
Teaching,  respectively. 

iu.  Kvory  pupil-teaclicr  cngjiged  under  these  I'ogulations  shall,  during 
the  currency  of  his  engagement,  attend  for  the  whole  of  every  session  o? 
the  s<!h(M.»l  m  which  he  is  engiige<l,  unless  wrtified  to  l»c  unable  to  do  so 
from  illness  or  other  ur;^ent  cause.  If  this  is  certified  in  the  case  of  every 
absence  from  school,  a  deduction  proportionate  to  the  number  of  sessions 
he  has  been  absent  shall  Ix)  made  from  the  grants  awarded  under  Articles 
')9  and  60.  If  this  cannot  be  <*ertified  in  Uie  case  of  every  absence,  Uic 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  grants  under  the  said  Articles  may  be  withheld 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  He  shall  not  Iw  required  to  teach 
during  the  last  hour  of  any  afternoon  session,  and  shall  have  that  hour  for 
joining  in  the  Reading,  Science,  or  other  lessons  given  to  the  highest 
standard,  or  for  private  study. 


1. 


.58.  A  dear  and  distinrt  record  must  1)0  kept  by  the  teacher  of  the 
attendance  of  the  i»upil -teacher  at  the  school,  ami  the  hours  and  subjects  of 
s|KM'ial  instruction.  This  ret*ord  must  also  snow  the  reasons  for  the  pupil- 
teacher's  absence  from  any  si'li<>ol  session. 


or 


59.  i.  For  every  pupil-teacher  who  passes  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year  annual  examination,  the  following  payment  will  be  made  to  the 
manager  of  the  school  on  the  completion  ot  the  corresponding  year  of 
service,  provided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  those  regulations  are 
compliea  with.  Such  payment  will  be  made  on  the  receipt  by  the 
Superintending  Insj)ector  of  Schools  of  an  application  for  the  same,  in 
the  form  prescrilW,  as  issued  by  the  Deuartment,  signed  by  the  manager 
and  teacher.     This  certificate  must  be  dated  as  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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year  of  service,  and  all  the  jiarticulars  must  have  reference  to  that  yetir, 
and  that  year  only. 

£  s.  il 

Payment  for  the  Fii-st  Year       -        -        -        -    2  0  0 

„  „         Second  Year    -        -        -        -    3  0  0 

Third  Year      -        -        -        -    4  0  0 

Fourth  Year    -        -        -        -    5  0  0. 


»»  »» 


ii.  For  every  impil-tea<^her  who,  having  fir^t  jMussed  the  first  year  Pupil 
Teachers'  Examination,  has  completed  his  year  of  service  with  credit,  and 
who  has  during  the  year  sat  for  the  corresix)nding  examination  hut  has 
failed  to  pass  it,  not  having  failed  in  moi*e  tlian  two  subjects,  a  grant  not 
exceeding  half  the  above  mav,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  Ije 
made  on  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  service  from  the 
manager  of  the  scnool  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exami- 
nation has  taken  place. 

60.  A  payment  shall  Iki  made  to  the  teiu'her  for  the  instruction  of  every  Payment  f< 
pupil-teacher  who  i>asses  his  examination  (whether  the  first,  second,  thira,  Instractioi] 
or  fourth  year)  pro\ided  such  instmction  has  l)een  duly  given  and  i-ecorded  of  Pupil- 
daily  in  accordance  with  Art.  58,  at  the  rate  of  £*3  for  one  jiupil-teacher  and  teachers. 
£1  10*.  for  each  additi(mal  puj)il -teacher  taught  in  the  same  st'hool.     If  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  riven  has  been  less  than  is  retpiired  by 

Art.  48,  this  jiayment  may  l»e  withheld  or  reduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Deiwurtment.  In  the  case  of  combination  classes  (Art.  48)  the  exixinse  of 
any  such  arrangement  mast  Ikj  met  from  this  grant. 

61.  Of  the  candidates  who  jiass  the  fourth  year  examination,  the  four  Govcrnnien 
who  stand  highest  on  the  list  and  who  enter  a  recognise<l  train in^j  i'<jllege  Exhibi- 
thc  following  January,  will  l)o  styled  Government  exliibitioners.     For  each  tioners. 

of  the  four  on  their  entering  such  a  training  college  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  yeiir  of  their  residence  in  such  training  colK'ge,  on  the  prcKluction  of  a 
certificate  of  go^nl  condu<'t  from  the  j>rincipaK  the  sum  of  hvc  jKjnnds  will 
Ix?  paid  U)  such  i»rinciiml.  The  first  sum  of  five  j>ounds  is  to  l>o  applied  to 
defraying  the  entrance  fee  to  the  college,  and  the  subset pu*nt  payments  hit 
for  the  exhibitioner's  i)ersonal  exi>enses. 

62.  Volunteer  candidates,  whether  or  not  they  are  scholars  in  any  jniblic  Volunleur 
elementary  sch(.)ol,  on  whose  ln^half  a  fee  of  Tis.  has  In^en  loflged  in  tlie  Candidates 
Trea.sury  and  a  receipt  for  the  sjune  sent  to  the  Suixirintending  Tnsj)ertor  of 
♦Schools  on  or  before  the  date  fixe<l  by  the  Dei»artment  in  ea<h  year,  accom- 

IKinied  by  a  statement  in  each  case  of  the  name,  age,  and  st^hool,  if  any,  of 
the  candidate,  the  year,  whether  first,  scncmd,  thircl,  or  fourth,  for  which  he 
desires  to  take  mpers,  and  the  centre  at  which  he  will  attend,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  will  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  the  pupil-teachers,  but 
first,  second,  and  third  year  candidates  shall  not  1k3  examined  in  teaching. 
Candidates  presented  from  public  elementary  schools  for  the  first  tir  second 
year  examination  are  re<iuired  to  present  a  certificate  showing  that  they 
nave  been  for  six  months  in  at  lea.st  the  fifth  standard  in  reading  and 
writing  and  in  arithmetic. 

Additional  Teachers. 

63.  In  niixeil,  girls',  an<l  infant  schools,  a  woman  over  eighteen  years  of  Adcliiional 
age,  whose  character  and  attainments  satisfy  the  Dei>artment  and  who  is  Teachem. 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of 

the  scholars  and  in  tea<*hing  needlework,  will,  if  her  engagement  l»e 
expressly  sanctioned  in  writing  by  the  Dei»artmcnt,  l)e  recogniseil  as  an 
additional  woman  teacher.  In  schools  for  lK)ys  only  an  additional  inah^ 
teacher  may  Ihj  employed  on  like  terms  and  conditions,  excejit  as  to  teaching 
needlework. 

UK(;isTRATioy  OF  Teachers. 

64.  All  persons  of  at  least  18  years  of  age  who  produce  satisfjictory  Kegistratio: 
certificates  of  good  character  and  (a)  have  si)ent  at  least  one  year  at  a 
recognised  training  college,  or  {b)  have  passed  the  Cambridge  »Senior,  or 
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London  Matriculation,  or  other  examination  recognised  by  the  Department 
will  on  application  Ixj  i)r()vi8ionally  registered  as  teachers  and  recognised 
by  the  Deimrtment.  -Such  provisional  registration  and  recognition  will 
continue  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  recognition,  after  which 
period  they  will,  on  application,  be  iKsmianently  placed  on  tne  register  if 
they  are  recommended  by  an  Insi)ector  &»  showing  practical  ability  in 
teaching,  and  on  passing  an  examination  in  the  subjects  s])ocified  in 
Schedule  C,  unless  they  have  already  ))assed  the  same  or  an  ec|uivalent  or 
higher  examination.  If  they  are  not  so  recommended  the  term  of  pro- 
visional recognition  may  be  extended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dejiartmentv, 
beyond  the  period  of  three  years  for  a  further  i)eriod  not  exceeiding  two 
years  if  it  seems  i)robable  that  they  will,  during  tne  further  period  of  pro- 
bation, acquire  such  practical  ability.  In  special  cases,  upon  application 
made  to  the  Deitartment  and  leave  granted,  the  examination  ^uaufying  for 
])enuanent  registration  may  be  taken  after  two  years  of  teaching  instead  of 
three.  Students  on  leaving  a  training  college  at  the  close  of  their  course 
are  registered  i>ermanently,  if  they  have  i)as.Hed  the  second  year  examina- 
tion,— provisionally,  if  they  have  not  imssed  that  examination. 

Until  further  notice  the  passing  of  the  Fourth  Year  Pupil -Teachers' 
Examination  will  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  entitling  a 
teacher  to  provisional  registration  under  (b), 

65.  No  person  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  an  Infant  school  or  depart- 
ment excejit  (a)  a  trained  and  certificated  Kindergarten  mistress,  or  (A)  a 
Teacher  eligible  for  the  ixwition  of  Principal  or  Assistant  Teacher  of  a  Public 
Elementary  School,  who,  under  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment^ sliall  sit  for  and  shall  fiass  the  1^  irst  Year  Training  College  Examina- 
tion in  Infant  Teaching,  and  who  shall  produce  a  certificate  satisfactory 
to  the  Superintending  Insi>ector  of  Schools  from  the  Kindergarten  Mistress 
of  the  Board  School  in  Kingston,  or  from  some  other  person  authorised 
by  the  Department  to  pve  such  certificate,  that  such  teacher  has  practical 
aoility  in  the  use  of  pfts  III.  and  IV.  and  four  at  least  of  the  occupations 
specified  in  the  Training  College  curriculum,  and  has  shown  aptitude  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  little  children  and  instructing  them.  Persons 
qualified  under  (a)  and,  for  the  present  and  until  further  provisions  are 
made  for  training  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  those  qualified  under  {I)  shall 
be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  under  Art.  20 ; 
])rovided  that  in  exceptional  cases  a  teacher  who  fails  to  fully  meet  the 
requirements  above  siKJcified  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  be 
peimitted  to  take  charge  of  an  Infant  School  or  dei)artment  for  a  limited 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Certificated  Teachers. 

66.  Every  teacher  who  litts  jmssed  the  third  year  training  college  exami- 
nation (Art.  156)  as  a  student,  and  who  has  subsequently  served  for  two 
years  in  public  elementary  schools  or  in  a  training  college,  whose  character 
is  g<x)d,  and  who  has  l>ecn  favourably  roi)ortctl  on  by  an  Inspector  in  each 
such  year  of  service,  will  i-eceive,  on  application,  a  certificate.  If  he  has 
I)assed  in  honours,  that  fact  will  be  stated  on  the  certificate. 

66a,  Every  teacher  who  in  Deceml>er,  1900,  or  at  any  subsequent  date, 
shall  have  i>assed  the  second  year's  training  college  examination  and  subse- 
quently for  three  years  served  as  described  in  Art.  66,  and  >*'itb  a  like 
favourable  report,  and  who  shall  pass  the  third  year's  examination  having 
spent  not  less  than  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination 
in  a  training  college,  will  receive  on  |a])plication  a  certificate.  If  a  teacher 
fulfils  the  above  conditions,  except  the  three  months'  additional  course  in 
a  training  college  and  jmssing  the  third  year's  examination,  he  may  then, 
after  four  years  of  further  service  in  one  of  which  his  school  shall  pass  first 
class,  he  having  been  in  charge  of  it  for  at  least  six  months,  upon  appHca- 
tion  receive  a  certificate  ;  pro\ided  that,  in  exceptional  cases^  the  Depart- 
ment may  grant  a  certificate  although  the  condition  as  to  passing  his  soiool 
first  class  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
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67.  Registered  uncertificated    teachers    (whether   permanently  or  pro-  £xaminati< 
vi8ionaUy  registered)  whose  schools  have  taken  at  least  a  second  class,  of  Teachen 
whether  under  their  charge  or  in  which  they  were  teaching  as  members  of  for  Certifi- 
the  school  staff  at  the  previoas  inspection,  may  be  examined  with  the  third  cates. 
year  students  at  the  training  college  examination  in  December,  if  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  is  satisfied  of  their  good  character  and 
competency. 

68.  The  conditions  for  a  pass  will  be  the  same  as  for  third  year  training  Conditions 
college  students  (Articles  163  and  164),  with  for  the  present  the  following  for  a  Pass. 
modifications :  only  a  first  year's  course  in  Geometry  will  be  required,  and 

a  pass  will  not  be  msisted  on  in  Algebra,  Manual  Training,  and  Drawing. 

69.  Application  for  the  admission  of  teachers  to  the  third  year  training  Applicatioi 
college  examination  must  be  made  to  the  Suiierin tending  Insi)ector  of  for  admissi 
Schools  not  later  than  October  1st  in  each  year,  stating  the  centre  at  which  for  exatuii] 
the  applicant  wishes  to  attend.  tion. 

70.  As  soon  after  the  examination  as  i)08sible  a  list  of  the  successful  Pass  List, 
candidates  will  Ije  published  in  the  "  Jamaica  Gazette." 

71.  Teachei-s  who  i)ass  the  examination  will  receive  a  certificate,  so  soon  Certificates 
as  they  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  teaching  in  public  elementary  without  ful 
schools  for  four  years  (whether  before,  or  after,  or  partly  before  and  partly  College 
after  the  examination)  if  their  schools  have  jtassed  at  least  in  the  second  ^'^''^e. 
class  at  the  la.st  two  inspections.    If  a  candidate  passes  in  honours  that  fact 

will  be  stated  on  his  certificate. 

Charges  of  Misconduct  against  Teachers. 

72.  If  a  manager  or  visitor  of  a  public  elementary  school  hears  that  a  Investigatl 
teacher  employed^  in  such  school  is  cliarged  with  serious  professional  mis-  by  Manage 
conduct  of  any  kind,  or  with  any  grave  moral  offence,  it  shall  be  his  duty, 

if  not  himself  the  con-esponding  manager,  to  at  once  inform  the  correspond- 
ing manager.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  manager  in  any 
such  case,  if  he  considers  that  the  circumstances  justify  it,  or  if  such  a 
charge  be  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  Department,  to  hold  such  investiga- 
tion as  he  deems  under  the  circumstances  to  be  necessary  (giving  full 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  to  defend  himself),  and  to  report  the  details  and 
result  without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  Department.  If  the  Department 
is  satisfied,  whether  from  such  report,  >\itli  or  without  further  information, 
or  after  inviting  and  considering  any  answer  to  such  charge  that  may  be 
made  by  the  accused  teacher,  that  any  such  charge  against  a  teacher  is 
clearly  proved,  or  if  the  accused  has  admitted  his  guilt  in  writing,  or  in  the 

Eresence  of  witnesses,  the  accused's  name  shall  be  struck  off  the  re^ster  and 
is  certificate,  if  he  nas  one,  shall  l)e  suspended.  On  this  decision  being 
communicated  to  the  mant^er  of  the  school  the  teacher  shall,  unless  the 
manager  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  have  already  dismissed  him,  be 
summarily  dismissed.  In  any  case  both  he  and  the  manager  shall  be 
infonned  without  delay  of  the  decision  of  the  Dei)artment  in  the  case. 

73.  i.  When  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementaiy  school  is  charged  by  the  Official    In 
manager  or  other  resi)onsible  person  with  the  commission  of  any  such  vestigation. 
offences  as  arc  referred  to  in  tlie  ^)receding  article,  the  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schools  will,  if  he  considers  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 

made  out,  but  that  the  accused's  guilt  is  not  clearly  proved,  send  to  the 
accused  a  registered  letter  stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  asking 
whether  he  admits  that  he  is  guilty,  or  demands  an  official  enquiiy.  If  an 
cnquiiy  is  demanded,  the  Insi>ector  for  the  district  will  appoint  a  day  and 
place  for  holding  such  enc^uiry  (for  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager 
to  afford  every  facility)  and  will  give  ten  days'  notice  by  registered  letter  (the 
notice  counting  from  the  date  of  registration)  both  to  accuser  and  accused, 
who  will  be  expected  to  a])])ear  at  the  enquiry  and  produce  their  witnesses. 
When  possible  the  Inspector  mil  secure  tnat  two  managers  of  schools,  not 
interested  in  the  case  under  investigation,  shall  sit  with  nim  at  the  enquiry. 
At  its  conclusion  he  will  make  a  rejwrt  to  the  Department  giving  the 
evidence  and  stating  his  views  and  those  of  the  mana^^rs,  if  any,  woo  sat 
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with  him  ;  uj>oii  which,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  the  charge  i.s 
substantiatea,  the  teacher's  name  will  be  struck  off  the  register,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  certificated  teacher  his  certificate  will  be  suspended.  The 
decision  arrived  at  will  be  communicated  to  the  teacher  and  the  manager 
without  delay. 

ii.  If  the  letter  stating  the  cliarge  remains  unanswered  for  two  weeks 
from  tlie  date  of  its  registration,  the  accused's  name  will  be  provisionally 
struck  off  the  register.  If  at  any  subsetment  time  the  acccused  satisfies 
the  De|»artment  that  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he  did  not  receive  the 
letter,  an  enquiry  may  be  then  held  as  above  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools. 

iii.  The  Department  may,  at  its  discretion,  ap|X)int  some  other  officer 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Insj^ector  for  the  district,  or  may  hold  the  investi- 
gation in  Kingston. 

74.  When  a  teacher  is  informed  by  the  Department  that  his  name  has 
been  struck  off  the  register,  he  shall  be  at  the  same  time  informed  after 
what  interval,  if  at  all,  he  may  apply  for  reinstatement.    Such  an  applica- 
tion must  l)e  sui)i)oi*ted  by  at  least  two  certificates  from  responsible  i^ersons 
as  to  the  teacher's  life  and  character  (onc^  at  least,  if  }>os.sible,  being  from  a 
minister  of  religion),  Ixjtwecn  them  covering  the  whole  period  during  which 
his  name  has  been  off  the  register,  and  showing  how  his  time  lias  been 
occupied.    On  reoeii^t  of  such  an  application,  so  supported,  the  Sujierin- 
tonding     Inspector    of    Schools   may,    in    his    discretion,  replace    the 
teacher's  name  on  the  register,  with  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  to  the 
locality  in  whicth  the  t<,'ac'her  may  again  take  charge  of  a  school,  or  on  any 
other  point,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  at  the  same  time^  or  after 
any  such  further  iK'ncnl  of  i)robation  jis  he  may  deem  necessary,  reissue  th(^ 
teacher's  certificate,  if  he  have  ikissi'ssihI  one.    The  decision  arrived  at  will 
lie  oomniunicat<^d  to  the  t<:acJier,  and  a  statement  of  the  facts  entered  in  the 
register. 

75.  A  teaclier  who  leaves  any  sch<K)l  without  due  notice  to,  or  the  ctinsent 
of,  the  manager,  or  who  fails  t<>  take  charge  of  any  school,  in  violation  of 
his  written  agreement  so  to  do,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  manager  to 
whom  he  h>is  engiiged  hhuself,  or  who  fails  to  leave  a  school  when  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  the  manager  or  at  the  cxiiiration  of  due  notice,  or  who 
on  leaving  a  school,  or  at  any  other  time  ui>on  demand  made  by  the 
manager,  fails  to  hand  over  to  the  manager,  in  good  order,  the  school 
records  enteri'd  ny)  to  date,  mai)s,  and  other  school  appliances,  will,  when 
re])orted  by  the  manager,  have  his  name  taken  off  the  register  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  imtil 
such  records,  inai)s  or  applian(;es  are  returned  or  replaced.  The  Department 
may,  as  aF>ove,  make  such  restrictions  asapi^ear  desirable  as  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  teacher  may  again  take  charge  of  a  school. 

7().  Managers  win  itscertain  tlie  status  of  any  teacher,  as  affected  by  this 
C.'ode,  so  far  as  the  fa<;ts  are  known  to  the  Department,  upon  application 
to  the  SujX'rin tending  Insju^ctor  of  Schools,  but  they  will  in  all  cases  be 
l»resiuned  to  Ih)  in  i)ossession  of  all  information  which  could  have  lieen 
obtained  from  the  manager  of  the  school  in  which  such  teacher  has  been 
employed,  ami  if  tlicy  engjige  him  without  reference  to  such  manager,  do  so 
at  thoir  own  risk. 

SriiooL  Staff. 

77.  The  HHognisecl  tcarliers  in  any  school  form  the  school  staff. 

70.  In  estimating  the  minimum  school  stafl'  required  the  Dei>artmeut 
(•(insiders  a  principal  teacher  to  Ix^  sufticiont  for  an  average  attemiancc  of 
80,  each  assistant  teacher  for  an  additional  average  of  70,  each  additional 
teacher  approved  under  Article  63  for  an  additional  avci-age  of  50,  and  each 
pupil-teacher  for  an  additional  average  of  30  ;  except  that  where  there  is  an 
additional  teacher  or  an  assistant  teacher,  the  first  pupil-teacher  diall  be 
considered  sufficient  for  an  additional  average  of  10.  Before  an  engagement 
of  an  assistant  or  additional  teacher  is  entere<l  into  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  must  first  be  obtained. 
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Chapter  IV.— Annual  Grant. 

81.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  public  elementary  school  General 
in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  grant  are  those  set  forth  in  this  Code.  Conditions 

82.  The  school  must  submit  to  inspection  when  required,  comj^ly  with  all  Inspection 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  and  make  all  the  returns  called  for  by  andreturi] 
the  Department. 

83.  Except  in  vacation  time,  or  during  special  interruptions  of  school  School  daj 
work   morning  and   afternoon    school   shall    be    held  on  the  fii'st   four 
working  days  of  every  week  in  every  public  elementary  school,  and  on 

Friday  morning  school  shall  be  held  in  every  public  elementary  school 
in  the  city  of  Kingston  and  in  the  towns  of  Annotto  Bay,  Black  River, 
Brown's  Town,  BuSff  Bay,  Falmouth,  Half-way  Tree,  Linstead.  Lucea, 
Manchioneal,  Mandeville,  Montego  Bay,  Morant  Bay,  Old  Harbour, 
Oracabessa,  Port  Antonio,  Port  Maria,  Porus,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Savanna- 
la-Mar  and  Spanish  Town ;  but  no  pressure  shall  be  put  upon  any  children 
residing  outside  the  limits  of  the  places  named  to  malce  them  attend  school 
on  Friday  if  it  appears  that  their  parents  require  their  services.  School 
may,  however,  be  held  in  any  public  elementary  school  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  of  any  working  day. 

84.  The  usual  hours  of  school  shall  be  not  less  than  three  in  the  morning  School  hou 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.    School  shall  in  every  case  be  held  for  two  full 

hom*s  after  each  roll-call,  but  the  time-table  must  provide  that  infants  and 
scholars  of  1st  and  2nd  Standards  shall  have  recess  during  each  session  of 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other  scholars  recess  of  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  •  provided  that  the  scholars  dismissed  from  school  at  the 
expiration  of  one  nour  after  the  afternoon  roll-call,  need  not  have  reces.s  in 
the  afternoon  session. 

85.  The  annual  grant-in-aid  to  the  school  must  l>e  applied  only  for  the  Applicatio; 
|»uri)08es  of  public  elementary  schools.    This  must  not  include  any  outlay  "^  Orant. 
on  the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  repaii*s,  nor  for  any  other 
|iuriK)se  not  recognised  by  the  Dejwirtment  as  educational. 

86.  No  child  suffering  from  yaws,   or  other  contagious  or  infectious  Infectious 
disease,  shall  \ye  admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  jmblic  elementary  school.  Diseases. 

87.  No  ixjrson  unauthorised  by  the  Department  is  allowed  to  be  i)resent  PersonH 
in  a  schoolroom  during  school  time  ;  i)rovided  that  visitors  occasional  or  allowed  to 
regular,  besides  those  specified  in  Art.  G,  interested  in  educational  questions,  I>re8ent  in 
may  be  admitted  by  the  teacher  or  introduced  by  a  manager  ;  provided  also  ^<*hool. 
that  assistants  (unrecognised  by  the  Dejiartment)  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
teacher  and  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  may  be  regularly  engaged  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Insjiector  for  the  district,  but  may  not  receiv(i  instruction 

during  school  time  ;  except  that  such  assistants,  under  16  vears  of  age,  may 
join  in  the  work  of  the  highest  Standard  during  the  la.st  hour  of  the  after- 
noon session  ;  and  except  also  that  the  limitation  as  to  sex  shall  not 
prevent  a  teacher  from  employing  his  own  wife  or  daughter  as  an  uni-ecog- 
nised  jis.sistant,  provided  that  the  other  requirements  of  th(»  Article 
ai-c  met. 

88.  No  child  otherwise  eligible  may  Ikj  refiise<l  admission  as  a  sch(»lar  to  Kefasal  of 
any  public  elementary  school  in  which  there  is  available  accommodation,  Admission, 
or  may  l)e  excluded  from  such  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

such  as  i>ersistent  misconduct,  insubordination,  or  the  like.  Tlie  final 
decision  as  to  whether  the  grounds  of  refusal  in  any  particular  case  are 
reasonable  shall  rest  with  the  Sui>erintending  Insi)ector  of  Schools. 

89.  All  public  elementiiry  schools  must  l)e  classified  in  accordance  with  Wall  Sheet 
the  Standards  and  Divisions  of  Schedule  A.  A  copy  of  the  time-table  must  to  be  put  n 
be  presented  to  the  Insi)ect<>r  at  the  annual  insi)ection,  together  wnth  a  ^"  ^^^  ^^1**^ 
detailed  statement  showing  the  number  of  hours  per  week  (or  month)  given 

to  each  subject  in  each  Standard  ;  and  the  work  of  the  school  must 
regularly  be  conducted  according  to  the  time-table.  A  copy  of  the  time- 
table and  the  conscience  clause  must  lx>  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  school. 
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90.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
considered  superfluous  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  another  available 
school  in  the  vicinity  or  of  any  other  valid  objection. 

"The  vicinity"  in  this  regulation  shall  mean,  in  general,  except  in 
towns  and  large  village  centres,  within  a  distance  of  three  miles  by  any 
practioAble  road. 

91.  No  school  shall  receive  any  grant-in-aid  unless  the  average  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  thirty  or  in  the  towns  named  in  Article  83  not  la^s 
sixty  ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list  which 
are  msiiected  for  the  first  time,  and  schools  which  are  situated  in  districts 
sparsely  populated  and  difficult  of  access,  schools  may  Ix)  recognised  if  the 
average  attendance  is  not  less  than  twenty. 

94.  The  managers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  i»ayment  of  teachers  and 
all  other  exixinses  of  the  school. 

96.  No  school  shall,  except  as  herein  provided,  receive  a  ^rant-in-aid  for 
any  month  in  any  jiart  of  which  it  is  not  in  charge  of  a  registered  teacher. 
Nevertheless,  a  school  previously  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  may  continue 
to  receive  them  for  an  interval  or  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months  in  all 
in  any  school  year,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  teacher  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  or  between  the  leaving  of  one 
and  the  coming  of  another  teacher  qualified  under  this  Code  to  have 
charge  of  it,  provided  the  school  is  kent  o\yexi  under  a  temi^rary  teacher 
approved  by  the  Department  and  the  other  regulations  of  the  Code  are 
ODserved  during  the  interval  or  intervals. 

97.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  unless  it  shall  have  met  for  a 
number  of  sessions  during  the  school  year  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than 
twenty-eight,  or  thirty  where  Friday  sessions  are  required,  for  every  month 
therein.  AJlowance  may  be  made  for  any  unavoidable  circumstances 
occurring  to  prevent  this,  when  such  are  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
Superintending  Insi)ector  of  Schools  ;  but  the  plea  of  rainy  weather,  unless 
sucn  weather  lias  been  altogether  exceptional  in  the  dLstrict,  will  not  be 
accepted.  The  explanation  of  any  deficiency  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
handed  to  the  Inspector  at  the  insi)ection.  A  deduction  may  be  made  from 
the  grant-in-aid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Su]>erintending  Inspector  of 
Schools,  for  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  sessions. 

98.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant-in-aid  which  has  not  been  visited 
and  re[>orted  on  by  an  Insjiexitor  during  the  school  year  unless  a  continued 
epidemic  or  other  cause  accejited  as  sufficient  by  tne  Department  prevent 
such  visit  and  report. 

99.  The  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

(i.)  that  the  school  buildings  are  properly  constructed,  arc  supplied 
with  suitable  offices  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  (in 
geneml  not  less  than  8  scjuare  feet  \)ev  miit  of  average  attendance) 
for  the  scholars  attending  the  school.  (Tliis  sub-section  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit  managers  from  fixing  \^ith  the  approval  of 
the  Department  a  higher  minimum  of  accommodation  than  8 
square  feet  i)er  unit  of  average  attendance  in  any  school.) 

(ii.)  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  staff  (see  Art.  79)  and  is  properly 
provided  with  furniture,  books,  mai)s  and  other  apparatus  of 
elementary  instruction  ; 

(iii.)  that  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  are  care- 
fully registered  by  the  principal  teacher  or  under  his  supervision 
by  some  memlxjr  of  the  recognised  staff,  not  being  a  pupil-teacher, 
and  i)eriodically  verified  by  the  manager  ; 

(iv.)Ethat  the  lK)ok  of  school  accounts  contains  an  accurate  record  of 
income  and  expenditure,  an<l  that  all  returns  may  be  accepted  as 
trustworthy ; 
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(v.)  that  the  teachers  ai*e  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not  con-  EmnloynM 
nected  with  the  school  which  occupy  any  part  of  the  school  hours,  of  Teache 
or  of  the  time  appointed  for  the   special   instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

dda.  In  the  case  of  an  Infant  School  or  Infant  Depai*tment  the  Super-  In  case  of 
intending  Insi^ector  of  Schools  must  be  further  satisfied  that  the  school-  Infant 
room  and  premises,  the  furniture  and  ajipliances  ai*e  sufficient  and  suitable  Schools, 
for  an  Infant  School  in  which  a  portion  of  the  work  done  will  Ik*  of  a 
Kindergarten  nature. 

100.  The  In8i)ector  will  bear  in  mind  in  recommending  the  gi-ant  the  Visits  wit 
result  of  any  visits  without  any  notice  made  in  the  course  of  the  school  out  notice, 
year. 

101.  In  cases  where  any  of  the  conditions  of  annual  grants  set  forth  in  Power  to 
this  Code    (except    such  conditions    as  are    specially   imposed    by    the  warn  Inst 
^Education  Law)  are  found  not  to  have  been  fulfilled,  the  Department  shall  of  withhol 
have  power,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to  pa>[  tne  whole  or  a  i'Jg  grant, 
portion  of  the  grant,  either  at  once  or  when  such  conditions  are  complied 

wth,  and  give  a  warning  to  the  managers  that  the  grant  may  be  >*itliheld 
next  year. 

102.  Schools  deserving  of  a  grant-in-aid  will  be  marked  by  the  Inspector  Classiricac 
and  ranked  as  schools  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class.  The  classification  of  Schools 
^11  be  decided  not  by  the  size  but  by  the  quality  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say. 

\xy  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done,  and  this  will  be  mea.sur&cl 
l>y  a  set  of  standards  applied  to  each  branch  of  instruction  and  school 
management  by  the  Inspectors  at  their  annual  inspection  of  the  school  (sec 
Jk?hedule  A). 

103.  To  have  a  place  in  the  third  class  a  school  must  obtain  30  marks  or  Claases  of 
more,  including  at  least  a  third  of  the  aggregate   marks  in  the   chief  Schools, 
subjects  and  at  least  five  marks  in  each  of  them,  and  also  three  marks  in 

the  obli^tory  subject  and  three  marks  in  the  aggregate  for  Organization 
and  Discipline.  To  have  a  place  in  the  second  class  a  school  must  obtain 
at  least  42  marks,  at  least  eight  marks  being  obtained  for  each  of  the  chief 
subjects,  and  at  least  four  marks  in  the  obligatory  subject,  and  at  least 
five  marks  in  the  aggregate  for  Organization  and  Discipline,  and  at  least  two 
marks  in  each  of  them ;  to  have  a  place  in  the  first  class  a  school  must 
obtain  at  least  56  marks,  including  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  maximum 
aggregate  marks  in  the  chief  subjects  and  at  least  ten  marks  in  each  of 
them  and  at  least  five  marks  in  the  obligatory  subjects  and  at  least  seven 
marks  of  the  maximum  aggregate  for  Organization  and  Discipline  and  at 
lea.st  three  marks  in  each  of  them  ;  provided  that  after  Jan.  1st,  1903,  the 
marks  in  the  obligatory  subject  required  for  a  pass  will  l)e  4,  5,  and  6 
respectively  in  3rd,  2nd  and  1st  class  schools. 

104.  If  any  school  at  its  annual  insi^ection  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum  Failure  at 
number  of  marks  or  average  qualifying  it  for  a  grant-in-aid  under  this  Inspection 
0)de,  no  further  i)ayment  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  for  the  school  year 

then  concluded,  and  after  three  months'  notice,  during  which  the  school  shall 
receive  such  reduced  advances  as  the  Dei)artment  may  determine,  it  may 
either  be  struck  off  the  annual  grant  list  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Art.  29a.  or,  if  the  Department  considers  the  school  a  necessary  one,  may 
be  retainea  on  the  list,  and  reduced  advances  may  be  jmid  of  such  amomit 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Department  may  think  proper,  until  the 
school  can  be  again  insi)ected.  Provided  that  the  Superintending  Inspector 
of  Schools  shall  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  Governor  of  the  particulars 
of  all  cases  in  which  this  discretion  has  been  exercised,  indicating  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

106.  A  grant  of  not  more  than  sixpence  for  each  pupil    in  average  Appliance 
attendance  will  be  available  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  school  materials  Gran! 
and  appliances.    In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  grant,  a  form  supplied 
by  the  Department,  sho'wing  what  is  required  for  the  new  school  year,  must 
be  presented  to  the  Inspector  on  the  day  of  inspection,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department.      When  approve,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
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execution  of  the  order  will  be  made  by  the  Department.    Until  announce 
ment  i8  duly  made  in  the  Gazette  that  the  Government  vnW  <n*ant  the  larjcer 
sum,  the  |2:rant  under  this  Article  vnW   l»e  threejience  for  eaoh  pupil  in 
avera<<e  attendance. 

lOGiV.  x\^rant  will  \\c  available  to  a  limit^l  extent  to  aid,  at  the  dis<-ivtioii 
of  the  Department,  in  the  purcha.se  of  l>ook.s  for  the  Ito^nning  of  a  iSchiXil 
Library,  where  the  manager  has  already  in  hand  not  les.s  than  twenty 
shillings  available  for  this  vmi'pose  ;  provided  that  the  Deimrtmeut  miLst  Ik* 
satisfied  that  the  books  selected  are  suitable,  and  pivmded  also  tliat, 
ordinarily,  the  grant  to  a  school  under  this  Article  will  not  exceetl  twenty 
shillings  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  iKKjks. 

lOCJb.  A  grant  not  exceeding  £4  may  l)e  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department,  instead  of  the  appliances  grant  al)Ove  provided  for,  and 
according  to  the  special  needs  in  each  case,  to  assist  the  Manager  of  an 
Infant  School  during  its  first  year  in  providing  it  with  suitable  Kindergarten 
appliances  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Dejjartment. 

107.  In  schools  in  which  the  average  attendance  is  not  less  than  80,  the 
merit  ^ant  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  mark  obtained  on 
inspection  ;  or  if  the  avei'age  attendance  is  le«s  than  80,  at  the  mie  of 
fifteen  shiflings,  together  with  one  penny  for  every  unit  of  such  averap* 
attendance  over  20,  for  each  mark  obtained  on  inspection ;  provided  that  m 
third  class  schools  10«.  a  mark  only  will  be  paid  for  each  mark  over  41,  and 
in  second-class  schools  10«.  only  for  each  mark  over  55.  This  ^rant  is  to  lie 
paid  by  the  manager  to  the  teacher  without  deductions  imless  m  accordance 
with  a  written  agreement  previously  approved  by  the  Department. 

109.  In  all  schools  where  a  woman  teacher  is  on  the  ordinary  staff  needle- 
work mast  regularly  be  taught  •  and  if  in  such  case  this  be  neglected  the 
Department  may  discontinue  aavances  for  the  woman  teacher  so  long  as 
sucii  neglect  continues.  To  schools  in  which  there  is  no  woman  teacher  on 
the  ordmary  staff  and  in  which  girls  are  satisfactorily  taught  sewing  in 
accordance  with  Schedule  A,  an  allowance  will  l)e  given  of  one  shilling  or 
one  shilling  and  sixpence' according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  each  ^rl 
so  taught,  calculated  on  the  avemge  number  of  girls  attending  the  sewing 
class.  To  every  school  in  which  the  instruction  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Code,  and  the  work  done  is  of  excei)tional  excellence,  a  bonus  at  the 
rate  of  £1,  £2,  or  £3i>erannum  may  be  recommended  by  the  Inspectress  of 
Needlework  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  size  of  the 
school. 

109a.  When  the  Corresponding  Manager  of  a  school  shall  certify  that 
the  sewing  class  has  been  taught  regiilarly  for  the  three  preceding  months, 
and  that  such  teaching  is  to  be  continued,  and  that  aid  is  needed  ti>  keep 
the  cliiss  sunjdied  with  necessary  sewing  materials,  the  Deiwrtment  may 
gi-ant  to  such  manager  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  threepence  ]ier  unit  of 
average  attendance  of  the  sewing  class,  to  l>e  used  in  tne  course  of  the 
school  year  by  the  sewing  mistress  as  an  aid  towards  providing  such  mate- 
rials. If,  in  any  such  case,  the  school  shall  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  Uie 
school  year  to  receive  a  sewing  grant  (either  ordinary  or  bonus),  the  amount 
sent  as  aid  as  aforesaid  shall  he  deducted  from  the  amount  of  such  sewing 
grant. 

1 10.  The  sewing  class  must  have  been  held  during  the  school  year  for  a 
number  of  hours  equal  in  the  aggi-egate  to  at  least  six  times  the  number  of 
calendar  months  therein,  i)rovided  that  it.be  not  held  in  any  case  for  less 
than  one  and  a  half  or  for  more  than  two  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  less 
than  six  in  any  month  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  continuous 
operation.  A  fleduction  will  in  any  case  be  made  from  the  grant  for  any 
deficiency  in  the  aggregate  number  of  houi-s,  and  may  be  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  for  any  month  or  months  in  which  the  number 
of  hours  sewing  has  been  less  than  six. 

112.  i.  A  gi-ant  not  exceeding  £10  may  l)c  made  to  any  public  elementary 
school  in  which  the  Inspector  certifies  that  evidence  has  been  put  before 
him  at  inspection  to  show  that  satisfactory  teaching  in  Agriculture  ot 
Horticulture  has  l>een  given  in  a  plot  of  land  approvecl  for  thia  purpose, 
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out  of  school  hours,  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week  on  an  average  during  the 
whole  of  the  school  year  ;  but  no  grant  will  be  made  under  this  Article 
unless  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Insjxjctor  at  the  previous  in- 
spection in  tne  form  pi-escribed,  and  the  manager  has  certified  that  suitable 
and  efficient  arrangements  have  l)een  made  for  the  giving  of  such  teaching, 
and  unless  one  of  the  tciichers  in  the  schcM>l  is  c(>m])etent  to  give  it.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  will  depend  u]K)n  the  efficiency  and  com|»lettMiess  of 
the  teaching,  according  to  the  re}M)rt  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  number  of 
children  taught. 

ii.  A  further  grant  may  be  made  of  one  half  the  cost  of  the  tools  ]mr- 
chased  during  the  year  so  long  as  the  number  of  tools  purcha.sed  does  not 
exceed,  for  the  first  year  the  number  of  children  in  the  class,  and  for  any 
sul>8efiuent  year  one-third  of  that  number. 

113.  A  grant  not  exceeding  £10  r)er  annum  maybe  made  to  a  teacher  Giant  for 
who  having  been  duly  qualified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  l)ei)artment^  by  a  Advanced 
s})ecial  course  in  manual  instruction,  sliall  give  satisfactory  teaching  in  Manual 
advanced  manual  training  for  an  avei-age  of  at  least  six  hours  per  week  Trninirg. 
during  the  school  year,  of  which  four  at  least  shall  be  out  of  ordinary  sch(K)l 

hours,  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  place  suitably  fitted  and  supplied 
with  necessary  tools,  and  where  the  average  number  of  boys  so  instructed 
is  not  less  than  20.  Where  the  average  is  greater,  the  grant  may  bo 
increased  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £12.  An  initial  grant  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £30  may  be  made  by  the  Department  at  its  discretion,  and  upon 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  to  aid  in  fitting  a  suitable  room  for  the  pur])Ose 
of  manual  instruction,  and  to  procure  necessary  tools, 

114.  A  i>ayment  at  the  rate  of  £20  ixjr  annum  for  an  additional  teacher  Payment  f< 
(see  Article  63)  may  l)e  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  DejMirtmcnt,  to  A«lditioiial 
schools  in  which  the  stafi*  would  otherwise  l»e  l)elow  the  minimum  rc(|uirod  Teacher, 
by  Art.  79. 

115.  In  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  150  a  i)ayment  in  Payment  f 
addition  to  the  grants  above  specified  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  Assistant 
annum  for  a  registered  uncertificated  assistant  and   £36  for  a  certificate<l  Teaclier. 
aasistant,  and  another  such  payment  may  be  similarly  made  for  each 
additional  70  in  average  attendance  ;  provided  that  no  grant  shall  l)e  given 

for  any  member  of  the  staff  whose  withdrawal  would  not  bring  the  staff 
below  the  minimum  required  by  Art.  79.  A  further  grant  may  be  made 
for  any  recognised  assistant  teacner  who  has  taught  as  such  in  any  school 
for  the  whole  of  the  school  year  of  £l  per  annum  for  every  completed  year 
within  ten  years  previous  to  such  school  year  during  which  he  has  taught 
either  as  principal  teacher  or  assistant  in  a  school  that  has  taken  at  least  a 
second  class  at  ins|)ection  ;  ])rovided  that  such  further  grant  shall  not 
exceed  £6. 

116.  All  first  class  and  second  class  sch(M)ls  with  an  average  attendance  of  Adilitional 
over  80  shall  l)e  treated  as  si>ecial  schools,  and  shall  receive  in  addition  to  Grant, 
the  payments  otherwise  provided  in  this  Code  a  grant  of  3j<.  \\fiv  head  on 

each  scholar  above  the  number  of  80  in  average  attendance.  Schools  which 
had  in  the  yejir  1898  an  average  atter.dance  of  <»vcr  250  may  continue  to 
receive  a  grant  of  4».  per  unit  of  average  attendance  al>ove  80,  so  long  as 
the  princioal  teachers  who  were  in  charge  in  1898  remain  in  charge  of  these 
schools.  Where  a  department  of  a  school  is  kept  in  a  sei)arate  building 
under  an  assistant  or  additional  teacher,  such  teacher  shall  receive  as  much 
of  the  grant  under  this  Article  as  does  not  exceed  'M.  i)er  unit  of  average 
attendance  in  the  department.  This  grant  shall  not,  however,  be  paid  f<ir 
any  children  in  excess  of  the  numbei-  for  which  the  school  has  staff  and 
accommodation.    [Articles  79  and  99  (i).] 

117.  If  the  monthly  average  attendance  at  any  school  (Art.  26)  falls  to  Reduction 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  staff  is  greater  than  the  average  Advance*, 
attendance  at  the  next  inspection  will  justify,  the  l)ei»artinent  niay  require 

that  the  services  of  any  adSitiona  or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  discontinued 
after  due  notice  not  exceeding  3  months,  and  the  advances  will  after  the 
expiration  of  such  notice  be  reduced  accordingly. 
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Advances 
ami  Payment 
of  (f  rants. 


Fees  tliat 
niuutnoi'  lie 
charged  and 
Fees  tliat 
must  be 
charged. 

CoDBcience 
Chiuse. 


CourKe  of 
InHtniction 
in  Agriciil- 
t  lire  for 
T«'!ju:hei'H. 


£10  Scholar- 
ships to 
pupils  in 
Elen.entary 
schools. 


ll.H.  Kvtrv  srh(M»l  shall  receive  one-twelfth  of  each  of  the  grantn  under 
Arts.  Wl-lli)  for  each  month  of  its  scImk)!  year  during  which  .such  grant  has 
l»een  earned.  Advances  on  account  of  the  annual  grant  will  be  paid 
monthly  dnriug  the  .scho<d  yeiir  at  tlie  rate  of  one-lifteenth  of  the  annual 
;;rant>  nnd<v  Articles  107,  114,  115,  and  116  earned  at  the  la«t  inspection, 
it  the  Department  is  s<itislied  that  the  whool  is  maintiiining  its  position  a.s 
regards  numhers  and  efticiency.  in  general,  except  when  tlie  imjiers  pre- 
sente<l  at  insi»ection  are  defective  or  incorrect,  the  amount  allowed  upon 
the  result  of  the  in.spection  will  be  calculated,  the  advances  deducted  and 
tlie  balance  due  for  the  school  year  paid  \nthin  six  weeks  of  the  date  of 
ins])ection.  If  the  advances  mid  t^>  a  school  for  the  school  year  on  account 
of  Arts.  107  and  116  exceed  tlie  total  grant  under  those  Articles,  the  over- 
payment niay,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  be  either  written  off  or 
charged,  in  whole  or  in  part,  against  future  grants  to  the  school. 

120.  No  public  elementary  school  shall  in  future  receive  any  grant  from 
(lovernment  if  any  i>ayinent  for  tuition  or  otherwise  during  school  hours  Is 
required  or  received  from  any  child  that  has  not  attained  his  fourteenth 
birthday ;  and  no  such  school  shall  receive  such  a  grant  unless  fees  are 
regidarly  charged  for  all  other  children  received  in  accordance  with  law. 

121.  i.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  the  admission  or  con- 
tinuance of  any  child  in  a  public  elementary  school, 

(1)  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 

or  place  of  religious  worship ; 

(2)  that  he  shall,  if  his  j[)arent  or  guardian  objects,  attend  any  religious 

observance  or  any  mstruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere ; 

(.3)  that  he  shall  attend  school  on    any  day  specially  set  apart  for 
religious  worship  by  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belongs. 

ii.  In  eveiy  public  elementary  school  the  time  or  times  during  which  any 
religious  observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is 
given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted 
in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department  and  to  be  kept 
permanently  and  conspicuously  afl&xed  in  every  school  room  :  and  any 
scholar  in  any  public  elementary  school  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent 
from  any  such  observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of  the  school. 

iii.  A  copy  of  this  section  in  large  type  shall  be  kept  posted  in  full  view 
in  every  public  elementary  school. 

Special  Grants. 

\'2^ii.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  found  i)ossible,  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  giving  of  brief  courses  of  Agricultural  Instruction  to  teachers, 
through  lectures  and  jyractical  experiment  and  demonstration  at  convenient 
centres.  The  Department  may,  at  its  dis<.'retioii,  require  any  teacher  to 
attend  one  of  these  courses,  after  due  notice,  unless  he  lie  prevented  by  some 
reasonable  cause,  and  ui>on  ajmlication  may  permit  other  teachers  to  attend. 
1  f  any  such  course  be  not  in  the  school  holidays,  provision  shall  be  made 
under  e(iuitaljle  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  his  schooL  or 
the  susi)ension  of  the  school,  during  the  absence  of  any  teacher  while 
attending  this  course.  The  Department  shall  in  all  cases  make  suitahle 
provision  for  the  travelling  and  daily  exi)enses  incidental  to  such  attendance. 

Chapter  V.--£10  Scholarshipb  and  Trade  Scholarbhips. 

124.  Fourteen  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  each,  tenable  for 
two  years,  shall  be  annuafly  granted  to  fourteen  pupils  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  Island,  who  shall  declare  their  intention  of 
continuing  their  education  at  anv  school  created  or  assisted  under  the 
Secondary  Eilucation  Law,  or  which  may  satisfy  the  Board  that  it  has 
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made  proper  provision  for  the  preparation  of  pupils  to  pass  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination. 

126.  Candidates  for  the  scholarships  must  be  not  more  than  thirteen  Age  of 
years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  and  must  produce  certifications  of  age  Can<rnlaile,M 
and  good  character  from  a  magistrate  or  minister  of  religion. 

126.  The   examination   for  the  scholarship  will  be    the  same   as  that  Kxauiiimti^ 
for  first  year  pupil -teachers,  omitting  the  subject  of  te^iching,  and  cancli- 

didates  will  be  re<i^uireil  to  i»ay  the  fee  of  r^x.  mid  by  volunteer  candidates 
at  that  examination  (see  Art.  f)2).  The  tonrtecn  scholarships  will  1k' 
awarded  to  the  fouiteen  who  j>ass  highest  out  of  all  those  who  (•oni])ly  with 
the  conditions  of  these  Articles. 

127.  These  scholarshi])s  will  l>e  paid  by  the  Sui>erintending  InsiKM-tor  of  Certifuate* 
Schools  in  quarterly  instalments  to  the  trea.surer  or  princijtal  of  any  schcK>l,  rwiuireil  to 
approved  by  the  Board,  at  which  the  scholar  is  l)eing  educated,  to  be  by  Pavnieiits. 
him  applied  in  reductitm  of  the  jjayments  re(|uired  t^)  be  made  for  such 
scholar,  on  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  ]>rincii>al  that  (a)  the  scholar 

has  attended  at  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  numl»er  of  sessions  during 
which  the  school  has  been  o]»en  <luring  the  (piartcr,  or  giving  reasr)ns,  satis- 
factory to  the  Su|Kjrintending  Insjiector  of  Sch(H>ls,  for  any  furtlicr  deti- 
ciency  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  sessions  :  and  (A)  that 
the  scholar  has  lieen  well  l>ehaved  and  diligent  and  has  made  siitisftutory 
progress  in  his  studies.  If  the  reiiuirements  of  gcMnl  l)ehaviour,  diligence, 
and  progress  be  not  met,  all  furtlier  payment  on  behalf  of  such  scholar 
shall  cease.  No  Quarterly  myment  will  l»e  made  if  the  scholar  has  Ik^cu 
absent  for  more  tnan  one-naif  the  number  of  sessions  during  which  the 
school  has  lieen  open  during  the  quarter. 


following  list : 


m     1  Period  of 

Tradesmen.  Training. 


5  Cari)enter 

3  Fitter 

3  Shipwright  -   ^^,^j.^ 

3  Boiler-maker  ^ 

3  Blacksmith 

2  Plumber  and  Cop] K»rsniith 

2  Cooper  I 

2  Wheelwright  -       '2  yea  is 

2  Bricklayer  and  Mascni  J 


When  a  scholarship  falls  vacant  before  the  maximum  |>eri(Kl  of  five 
years  has  l>een  completed,  each  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  un  by  granting 
an  extra  scholarshii»  in  addition  to  the  five  mentioned  abc»ve,  provided 
that  when  all  the  scnolarshi|>s  allowed  by  the  scheme  are  filled  up  there 
shall  not  be  at  any  time  more  than  25  scholarships  of  the  total  aggrepite 
value  of  £62o. 

ii.  A  candidate  for  these  scholai-ships  nuist  not  1h»  less  than  thirteen  veaK.. 
of  age  on  the  day  of  examination  nor  of  such  an  age  as  will  cause  him  to 
reach  the  age  of  21  years  l)efore  the  termination  of  his  articles  of  apprentice- 
shipj  and  must  {)roduce  certificates  of  age  and  go<xl  character  from  a 
magistrate  or  minister  of  religion. 

iii.  The  examination  for  these  scholarshiiKS  will  be  the  same  as  that  f<»r 
second  year  pupil-teacliers  with  an  examination  in  drawing  substitutetl   for 
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the  pupil-teachers'  examination  in  teaching,  and  candidates  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  fee  of  five  shillings  paid  by  volunteer  candidates  at  that  exami- 
nation (see  Art.  62). 

iv.  The  priority  in  choice  of  scholarships  shall  be  offered  in  order  of 
merit  to  the  coiTi])etitors  who  stand  highest  on  the  list,  and  if  any  com- 
IKJtitor  refiLse  to  make  a  selection  from  the  scholarships  offered  to  him, 
the  choice  shall  Ihj  offered  to  the  next  comj^titor  on  the  list ;  provided  that 
no  scholarship  can  he  awarded  until  the  candidate  has  passed  a  medical 
examination  pi"escril)ed  by  the  Sup)erintending  Inspector  of  Schools. 

V.  The  sum  of  £1  17«.  6c/.  shall  be  j>aid  monthly  by  the  Superintending 
Insi)ector  of  8chcx)ls  to  such  {person  as  he  may  approve  on  benalf  of  each 
scholar,  for  his  lx)ard,  clothing,  and  other  expenses,  on  the  receipt  from  the 
employer  of  such  scholar  of  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  during  the  month 
for  which  imyment  is  claimed  industrious  and  well-behaved,  and  that  he  is 
making  progress  in  learning  his  trade.  The  remainder  of  the  scholarship, 
or  the  sum  of  £2  \0s.  for  each  year  of  apprenticeship,  shall  be  retained  by 
the  Government,  and  that  sum  shall  be  applied  at  the  end  of  such  appren- 
ticeship to  the  purpose  of  providing  an  outfit  for  the  apprentice. 

vL  In  case  the  engagement  shall  be  terminated  before  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  has  expired,  and  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  decision  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  that  such  termination  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
api>rentice,  the  said  apprentice  shall  forfeit  both  the  aforesaid  £2  KM.  per 
annum  reserved  from  tne  scholarship,  and  also  any  unaccrued  portion  of 
the  scholarship.  If.  however,  the  engagement  be  terminated  before  its 
expiry,  and  it  shall  \ye  shown  by  the  decision  of  a  iustice  of  the  peace,  or 
otherwise,  that  such  expiry  is  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  apprentice,  he 
shall  Ikj  allowed  to  retain  his  scholarship,  provided  that  at  any  tune  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  expiry  he  enter  into  fresh  articles  of 
apprenticeship  with  another  master  for  the  completion  of  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship.  In  case  an  apprentice,  whose  engagement  has  expired 
otherN^ise  than  by  his  own  fault,  snail  fail  to  enter  into  such  fresh  articles  of 
apprenticeship  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  expiry  he  sbidl 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  £2  10«.  i)er  annum  reserved  under  the  provisions 
of  section  5,  but  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  unaccrued  portion  of  the 
scholarshij). 

vii.  EveiT  master  applying  for  an  apprentice  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  will  be  reqmred  to  produce 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Director  ol  Public  Works  that  he  is  competent 
to  teach  his  trade  and  take  charge  of  apprentices. 

viii.  Articles  of  apprenticeship  to  country  tradesmen  can  in  general  only 
be  siinctioned  if  eacn  such  tradesnian  and  his  apprentice  agree  in  writing, 
on  signing  the  articles  of  apprenticeship,  that  after  two  years  they  shall  be 
transferred  to  a  tradesman  of  the  same  trade  in  Kingston  who  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of 
Riblic  Works. 

Chapter  VL— Building  Grants. 

»ject8  of  1:^8.  Application  for  grants-in-aid  towards  the  erection  of  schoolhouses 

ants.  in  places  where  no  school  operations  liavp  been  previously  conducted,  or 

where  further  school  provision  is  needed,  or  towards  the  improvement  or 
repairs  of  schoolhouses  already  in  use,  or  for  the  erection  of  teachers'  houses 
where  none  exist,  or  for  the  improvement  of  teachers'  houses  for  which  no 
building  grant  has  been  made,  will  be  considered  by  the  Department  j  and 
a  limited  amount  of  aid  may  oe  afforded  according  to  the  amount  available 
for  such  jmriM^ses  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
following  Articles. 

plication.  129.  No  application  for  a  building  grant  will  be  entertained  for  any 
school  not  on  the  annual  grant  list.  An  application  for  a  building  grant 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools  at  tli^ 
same  time  as  the  application  for  tne  recognition  of  the  school. 
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131.  The  site  selected  for  the  school  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart-  Site, 
ment  as  healthy,  central  and  suitable. 

132.  Except  when  enlargement  is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  closing  Grant  nu 
or  amalgamation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  case  a  be  supple 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  cost  may  be  borne  by  the  Government,  the  raentea. 
manager  applying  for  such  aid  must  be  prepared  to  raise  by  local  eflfort  or 

by  the  assistance  of  any  society  with  which  the  school  may  l)e  connected, 
at  least  one  half  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  building,  or  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  or  repairs,  and  meet  all  claims.  The  total  amount  which 
may  be  given  by  the  Government  to  any  one  school  for  such  i)urpose  shall 
not  in  any  case  exceed  one  hundred  iiounds  nor  shall  any  ^ant  given 
towards  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a  teacher's  house  >  in  any  case 
exceed  fifty  pounds. 

133.  No  grant  can  be  recommended  until  the  Sui)erintending  Inspector  Plans  an* 
of  Schools  shall  have  approved  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  ana  shall  Estimate 
have  satisfied  himself  by  personal  investigation,  or  by  a  full  and  special 
report  from  one  of  the  Inspectors,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  erection 

of  a  new  school  or  teacher's  house,  or  the  enlargement  or  repair  of  an 
GAtablished  school,  or  for  the  improvement  of  a  teacher's  house,  and  that  the 
estiinate  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  sent  in  with  the 
application,  is  reasonable  and  fairly  accurate.  The  grant  will  not,  except 
lander  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article,  exceed  one 
iialf  of  this  estimate  which  must  be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
"%jeork.    No  application  for  supplementary  grants  will  be  entertained. 

134.  No  building  or  repairing  grant  will  be  given  unless  the  land  on  Gaarant< 
"%vhich  the  building  or  proposed  building  is  erected  or  to  be  erected  is,  at 
least  (unless  with  the  express  consent  and  approval  of  the  Department) 

<:>ne  quarter  of  an  acre  in  area,  and  is  vested  in  a  trustee  or  body  of  trustees 

sipproved  by  the  Department,  nor  unless  such  trustee  or  trustees  guarantee 

^o)  that  the  building  or  repairs  will  be  completed  according  to  sj>ecifications 

'^within  two  years  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  grant  or  first  instalment  of 

tihe  ^rant,  under  the  jienalty  of  forfeiting  any  unpaid  balance  of  the  grant 

or  oi  refunding  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  amount  alread>^  paid  for  every 

^^lendar  month  over  the  said  period  of  two  years  during  whicli  the  Imilding 

^>r  repah-s  shall  remain  uncompleted,  and  (h)  that  if  the  building  is  diverted 

'from  public  elementary  school  puriK)seM  within  twelve  years  of  the  date  of 

completion  of  such  budding  or  rejmirs  they  shall  refund  one-twelfth  of  the 

.inrant  for  every  year  and  part  of  a  year  reniaining  unexpired  of  the  said 

IKjriod  of  twelve  years. 

136.  As  only  a  limited  amount  of  funds  can  l>e  devoted  to  this  class  of  Principle 
special  grant,  the  Dei)artment  does  not  i>ledge  itself  Ut  recouunend  >(rants  distribut 
for  all  api)lications  that  may  be  refeive<l.    The  number  of  grants  and  the 
amount  tnat  may  be  given  will  wholly  de|)end  upon  the  funds  available  for 

the  purpose  ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  whatever  may  be  given,  the  cases 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  Sui)erintending  Inspector  of  8ch(X)ls  the 
most  necessitous  and  deserving  will  always  receive  tne  first  consideration. 
The  rejection  of  unsuccessful  applications  will  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
final,  and  they  may  be  repeatea. 

Chapter  VII.— Trade  and  Farm  Schools. 

137.  Any  schemes  for  the  establishincnt  of  s|)ecial  Trade  and  Fai  in  Srhools  Schemes 
combining  manual  labour  with  school  instruction,  in  whiHi  skilled  lal^our  be  con- 
and  improMed  systeiiwi  of  riiltivation  are  introduced  r>n  leally  useful  and  sidored. 

-  successful  niethods,  -will  have  the  consideration  of  the  Department  :  and 
pecuniary  aid  may  be  afforded  to  such  schools  accordin;:*  to  tneir  respective 
merits  and  the  funds  that  may  be  available  for  extra  grants  of  thi^ 
description, 
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Age  Limit. 


Two  Years' 
niul  Tliree 
Years' 
Course. 


Part  I1.-Trainin«  CoLLWiEs. 

Km;  Kenident      14H.  A  Tminiiifj:  College  is  an  institution    for   lH»arding,  lodging,  and 

or  Ittiy  iiistriKting,  or  for  instructing  only,  students  who  are  preparing  to  becoHie 

Students.        certificated  teachers  in  ])ublic  elementary  schools.     It  is  requires  toincludcL 

either  on  its  premises  or  within  a  convenient  distance,  a  practising  school 

in  which  tlie  students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 

Admission  of  1*1-  ^'^^  resident  student  on  whose  behalf  the  Government  aid  is  sought 
Students.  HiH  l>e  admitted  into  a  training  college  who  has  not  previously  at  some 
time  or  other  ]>assed  the  final  Pupil  Teachers*  examination,  except  by 
l>ennission  of  the  Department.  Non-resident  students  may  be  admitted 
and  grants  may  be  made  for  them,  though  they  have  not  passed  the  final 
Pu])il  Teachers'  examination,  j)rovided  they  have  i)assed  such  other 
examination  a,s  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  De[>ai*tment. 

\'yl.  Every  stmlent admitted  into  a  training  college  must  be  at  least  17 
years  of  age,  and,  on  being  enrolled,  a  certificate  of  age  and  good  character, 
ni  the  form  i)rescril)ed,  must  be  sent  to  the  Suj^erintending  Insj^ector  of 
Schools  by  the  Principal. 

153.  The  ])eri(Kl  of  training  for  students  will  ordinarily  be  two  years 
l)efore  leaving  college.  Students  who  imss  not  below  First  Clas.H  in  first 
and  second  years,  and  in  Honours  in  one  of  the  two  years,  shall,  with 
the  ai)proval  of  the  Deimrtment,  be  {)ermitted  to  remain  in  College  for  a 
third  year's  coui-se  of  training  ;  and  others,  who  pass  in  the  First  Class  in 
the  second  year  examination,  may,  with  the  like  approval,  uik)u  the  special 
recommendation  of  the  Princiiml  of  the  College,  al.*^  l>e  permitted  to 
remain  for  the  third  year's  course. 

1 5;3a.  Students  who  shall  have  taken  the  two  years'  course  in  college  and 
piisse<l  the  se(;ond  year  examination,  and  subsequently  have  had  three  years 
<»f  actual  w(jrk  as  teacher  in  public  elementary  schools,  may  take  the  third 
year's  course  in  ijart  as  home  study,  and  wmplete  it  as  prescribed  in 
Schedule  H. 

ir»3l).  A  teacher,  \x\ioM  leaving  a  school  which  is  in  his  charge,  in  order 

to  atten<l  a  Training  College  to  complete  the  third   yeai-'s  course,  may 

who  Uike  tlie  make  arrangements,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  for   the  con- 

tliinl  year's     tinuance  of  the  work  of  tlie  school  during  his  temporary  ab^uce,  on  such 

terms  jus  will  secure  to  him  a  i)ortion  of  the  grant  i>aid  to  the  school  for 

such  ])eriod  of  absence. 

l.')4.  Teacdiers  who  have  taught  in  jiublic  elementary  schools  for  two 
years  and  have  l)een  favourably  rejiorted  on  by  the  Inspector  at  the 
inspection  in  each  year  may  be  admitted  to  a  training  college  for  the 
second  year  s  course,  at  the  disci*etion  of  the  authorities,  on  iiassing  the 
first  year  training  college  examination.  They  will  l)e  considered  as  second 
year  students  to  all  intents  and  purjioses. 

1"),").  The  authorities  of  a  training  college  may,  subject  to  the  iK)wer 
reserved  to  the  De])artment,  select  and  admit  on  their  own  terms  ais  many 
students  as  they  think  fit,  provided  that  they  satisfy  tlie  conditions  laid 
down  in  Article  1G8. 

Examination  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges. 

ir)6.  An  examination  of  students  in  training  colleges  will  be  held  in 
their  respective  colleger  every  year,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next 
before  December  18th  ;  but  the  Oral  Examination  of  Students  will  be  held 
at  each  College  within  six  weeks  previous  to  this  date. 

l.")?.  The  annual  examination  will  extend  to  the  subjects  spedtied  in 
the  annexed  Schedule.  B.  Except  as  herein  before  provide  .or  by  spedlal 
])errnission  of  the  Dei)artment,  no  student  will  be  aic^itted  to  the  oeoond. 
or  third  year  examination,  unless  he  has  riassed  the  ezaminatioQ  for' the 
previous  year,  nor  unless  he  has  spent  tnenum|?w'of  hoars  reiii|airiBd-liy 
Schedule  B  during  the  year  in  the  practising  school  under  proper  fltipenn- 
t^dence. 


Supiileiiicn 
tary  Third 
Year's 
Course. 


Provision 
for  Tciichers 


course. 


One  Year's 
('t)iirse. 


Nuiiiher  of 

Students 

allowed. 


Date  and 
»lai*e  of 


I 


^xamnia- 
tion. 

Siihjei'ts. 
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156.  In  training  colleges  for  men  si^ecial  arrangements  will  be  nuule  for  Manual 
he  examination  in  Manual  Training.    The  students  in  training  colleges  Training 
for  women  will  be  examined  in  needlework,  in  accordance  with  Schedule  B,  aud  Needle- 
in  November  of  each  year.  work. 

160.  Subject  to  the   foregoing  requirements   the  examination    will   be  ?^    j*"*  ^^ 

(a)  Students  who  have  resided  in  training  colleges  for  at  least  2iiO  ^^^^^^  • 

days  during  the  year  preceding  the  examination. 
(6)  Students  who  have  attended  training  colleges  for  at  lejist  210  days 

in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Superintending  Inspector  of  Sch(K)ls  may  at  his  discretion,  in  s])eciHl 
cases,  waive  the  retpiirement  of  the  full  number  of  days. 

163.  Candidates  will  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  examination  who  ConditionR 
have  obtained  one-half  the  total  aggregate  marks  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  ^^^  *  P**'*'** 
total  marks  in  each  of  the  primary  subjects  and  one-third  of  the  total 

marks  in  each  of  the  secondary  subjects. 

164.  A  candidate  will  be  said  to  have  passed  with  hcmours  if  he  obtain  P*^**  ^i'h 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  aggregate  marks,  provided  he  has  obtained  Honours, 
the  marks  in  each  subject  required  in  Article  163. 

164a.  The  scale  of  marks  for  the  different  subjects  is  as  follows : —  \f*^t 

Primary  Subjects. 

Reading  and  Recitation 180 

English     -        - im 

Wnting    -    60\  ,^ 

Drawing  -  120  J *^ 

Arithmetic 180 

School  Management.  Theory  and  Practice         -        -  180 

Science,  Greneral  ana  Agricultural  -        -        -  1 80 

Secondary  Subjects. 

Scripture  and  Morals 120 

Greography 120 

Geometry 120 

Vocal  Music 120      . 

Manual  Training  for  Men  \      _  -  l->(i 

Domestic  Economy  for  Women  J  " 

Algebra  for  Men  (third  year) 1 20 


165.  A  classified  list  of  the  successful  candidates  will  be  published  in  the  Publication 
"Jamaica  Gazette"  as  early  as  j)ractical)le.     Unsuccessful  candidat-es  may  of  Paas  Liat. 
be  presented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  in  a  subsequent  year, 

but  must  again  take  up  every  subject  and  pass  in  all. 

166.  All  students  in  training  colleges,  urdess  prevented  by  ill  health,  are  All  Students 
expected  to  l)e  (pialified  and  presented  for  each   Deceml)er  examination  to  be 
during  the  term  of  their  residence  or  attendance.  presented. 

Grants  to  Training  Colleges. 

167.  All  ifrantb  made  by  the  Department  to  ti-aining  colleges  will  be  Object  of 
exclusively  for  the  ti-aining  of  those  who  are  to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro-  Grants, 
fession.    Any  one  for  whom  such  a  giant  shall  have  l)een  mid  who, 
through  his  own  choice  or  fault  or  without  justifying  cause,  shall  fail  to 

serve  as  teacher  for  the  minimum  neriod  of  six  years  in  a  public  elementary 
school  in  Jamaica  or  other  School  approved  by  the  Dcjjartment,  shall,  if 
and  when  called  upon  by  the  Dei)artment,  refund  to  the  Dejiartmeut  for 
each  year  of  the  six  years  in  which  ne  shall  so  fail  an  amount  e<iual  to  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  his  training ;  provided  that  if  such 
r* '  t  to  a  training  college  shall  in  any  case  be  for  one  year's  training  only, 
minimum  term  of  service  in  such  case  shall  be  three  years,  and  the 
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amount  liable  to  be  refunded  because  of  failure  to  serve  as  teacher  shall  be 
one-third  of  such  grant  for  every  year  of  the  three  years  in  which  there 
shall  be  such  failure. 

1 68.  Before  any  ^ant  is  made  on  behalf  of  any  student  in  a  training 
college  (a)  he  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  intends  bona  fide  to  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or 
training  college,  or  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Department  in  such 
other  school  as  it  may  approve,  and  must  enter  into  bond  with  a  surety 
that  he  will  serve  as  such  teacher  for  the  minimum  period  specified  in 
Article  167  ;  {h)  the  principal  of  the  college  must  certifjr  tnat  the  authorities 
of  the  college  are  satisfied  that  such  student  has  shown  inclination,  aptitude 
and  general  suitability  of  character  for  the  said  profession ;  and  (c)  a 
qualified  medical  officer  must  certify  that  the  student  is  in  good  health  and 
free  from  any  lx)dily  infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  the 
said  profession.  Students  who  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Article  are  hereinafter  called  normal  students.  These  declarations  and 
certificates  in  the  form  prescribed  must  be  repeated  for  all  normal  students 
at  the  conmiencement  of  each  year. 

169.  The  managers  of  every  training  college  will  be  informed  in  October 
of  each  year  for  what  number  of  students  the  Government  will  give  them 
a  maintenance  grant.  Within  this  limit,  for  every  resident  nonnal  .student 
admitted  into  a  training  college  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  a 
j>ayment  at  the  rate  of  £25  })er  annum  shall  Ik?  )>aid  as  maintenance  grant>, 
in  monthly  instalments,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside  and  V)e  taugnt  in 
the  (tollege,  imsses  the  annual  (government  examination,  and  otherwise 
satisfies  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  C^ode,  and  until  he  shall  have 
comj>leted  his  residence  in  the  college.  For  students  admitted  in  January 
this  annual  payment  will  bo  calculated  as  from  January  1st. 

170.  Grants  will  Iw  made  to  training  colleges  at  the  rate  of  £lO  for  every 
normal  student  who  jmsses  the  examination,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  yeiir,  provided  that  for  students  who  have  been  under  training  for 
less  than  six  months  of  the  year  the  grant  shall  l)e  £5. 

172.  Every  third  year  student  who  ixasses  with  honours  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  five  ix>un(ls  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  on  his  account  to  his 
college. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 
Course  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Classification. 

All  Schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  be  examined  according  to 
these  Standards.  The  maximum  marks  attainable  will  only  be  ^ven  at 
Inspection  when  the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  are 
taken,  and  when  the  school  as  a  whole  has  attained  to  the  hi^est  degree 
of  proficiency  that  would  be  ix)ssible  under  any  teaching.  Every  lower 
degree  of  proficiency  will  receive  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of 
marks,  which  may  be  fractional. 

Children  in  higher  Standards  (Chief  Subjects)  or  Di\'isions  (Obligatory 
Subject  and  Secondary  Subjects)  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects 
for  Lower  Standards  or  Divisions  as  well  as  in  their  own. 

All  Scholars  are  retiuired  to  be  placed  in  the  same  Standards  in  Keadinff 
and  Writing  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Scholars  will 
also  be  in  the  same  Standard  in  Arithmetic. 

First  Class  Schools,  of  at  least  60  marks,  will  be  examined  upon  the  full 
course  of  study  for  each  Standard  and  Division  in  the  school.  Other  First 
Class  Schools  will  not  l)e  examined  in  "  Elements  of  Grammar  **  beyond 
5th  Standard  requirements. 

Second  Class  Schools  as  a  rule  will  not  be  examined  beyond  the  6th 
Standard  in  chief  subjects,  and  in  "  Elements  of  Grammar  not  beyond 
4th  Standard  requirements  ;  and  in  other  subjects  not  beyond  Middle 
Division  raiuirements.  By  the  special  approval,  first  obtained,  of  the 
Inspector  for  the  District,  such  school  may  undertake  full  5th  Standard 
work,  and  6th  Standard  work  in  Reading,  and  the  obligatory  subject  for 
the  Upper  Division. 

Third  Class  Schools  will  not  be  examined  beyond  4th  Standard  work  in 
chief  subjects  and  the  Middle  Division  in  other  subjects  except  that  with 
the  special  approval,  first  obtained,  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District,  such 
school  may  undertake  5th  Standard  work  in  Heading. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  full  work  of  the  several  Divisions  will 
be  accomplished,  except  by  the  highest  standard  in  each  Division — that  is, 
as  a  rule,  by  Scholars  who  have  been  in  that  Division  for  more  than  one 
year. 

In  the  case  of  any  school  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Teacher,  a  different 
distribution  of  Standards  into  Divisions  is  desirable,  the  desired  change 
nia^  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  for  the  District. 

The  first  insi)ection  oi  a  school  after  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Code,  will  be  under  the  requirements  of  the  former  Code  ; 
except  that  schools  which  at  that  date  had  already  bt»en  inspected  in  1900 
may,  upon  request  of  the  teacher,  l»e  next  examined  under  the  new  Code. 
At  the  first  mspection  under  this  Code,  and  until  teachers  have  had 
opportunity  to  oring  their  schools  into  full  harmony  with  the  new 
requirements,  all  reasonable  allowances  will  be  made  for  disadvantages 
incidental  to  a  change  of  curriculum. 

CHIEF  SUBJECTS. 

PvEADING    AND    RECITATION. 

JUNIOR    STANDARD. 

Rfamm}. 

To  read  from  blackboani,  ohart  anrl  hook,  ob''»rt  rentences  in  rrript  and 
print,  expre?cing  .simple  thoughts  in  ea.\v  and  familiar  words  of  oqe  and 
twi  Byllaoles. 

fc^pe»lliiv,.    Pi^^sion  of  words  into  syllables.    Word-building. 
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Recitation. 

To  rec'ito  a  single  poem  of  8  tyO  12  lines  ;  also  two  to  four  bright  gems  of 
nought,  each  of  4  lines  or  less. 

Notes  and  8uG<iE8Ti0Ns. 

Hegiunera  shtmld  Ix)  taught  by  a  judicious  combination  of  thesentencB  or 
word  method,  phonic  method,  and  letter  or  spelling  method.  Ajs  a  rule 
the  child  shoula  read  individually  ;  sometimes  two  or  three  together  ;  and 
Kometimes,  but  more  larely,  the  whole  class  may  be  permitted  to  read 
simultaneously.  To  prevent  rote  reading,  the  sentences,  put  on  the 
blacklx)ard,  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  using  new  words  and 
known  words  in  new  combinations.  The  Object  Lessons,  lessons  in 
Scripture  and  Morals,  lessons  in  Geography  and  Number,  will  often  yield 
material  for  a  reading  lesson — some  useful  fact  or  striking  thought  beiiig 
expressed  in  a  short  sentence,  in  simple  words,  to  be  read  from  the  black- 
board. The  repeated  reading  from  day  to  day  of  the  same  lessons  from  a 
chart  should  be  avoided.  The  lessons  should  be  chiefly  from  blackboard 
to  ensure  variety,  to  compel  attention,  and  to  maintain  fresh  interest.  It 
will  be  well  to  transcribe  each  new  sentence  from  the  blackboard  on  a 
narrow  slip  of  cardboard.  These  slips,  distributed  among  the  children 
once  a  week,  will  admirably  serve  the  puqwse  of  review. 

Wot^di  and  *9e/iY«?icc«.— Children  should  be  taught  to  recognize  at  si^t 
the  written  and  printed  forms  of  the  words,  and  to  pronounce  them 
readily  as  wholes.  They  should  be  taught  to  read  by  phrase  rather  than 
by  single  words,  "  a  "  and  "  the  "  to  be  pronounced  as  if  a  syllable  of  Uie 
following  word  ;  to  observe,  carefully,  tne  three  chief  marks  of  punctuation 
— period,  note  of  interrogation,  and  comma  ;  to  read  to  express  a  thou^t  * 
to  read  in  an  easy  natural  tone  of  voice  as  one  would  talk,  but  with  special 
distinctness. 

Phcmirn  arui  Leffern.— The  children  should  be  taught  to  enunciate 
clearly  the  vowel  sounds.  Also  the  consonant  sounds  at  tne  beginning  and 
ending  of  a  word,  the  consonant  sound  to  be  enunciated,  usually,  in  com- 
bination with  a  vowel,  forming  a  syllable.  The  children  should  know  the 
names  of  the  letters  representing  these  several  sounds. 

Wovd-huUdiruf.  S}MiUin(f. — The  children  should  -be  taught  to  separate 
words  into  syllables,  and  words  and  syllables  into  their  comjionent  sounds 
and  letters ;  to  build  up  these  components  into  new  words  and  syllables, 
by  addition  to  or  change  of  initial  or  terminal  consonant,  or  by  adding  or 
changing  a  vowel  ;  to  know  the  change  of  sound  usually  produced  by 
having  two  vowels  instead  of  one  in  a  monosyllable,  as  pin,  pine ;  got^ 
goat ;  fed,  feed  ;  ran,  rain  ;  iK>nd,  pound  ;  to  spell  by  letter  easy  words  oi 
regular  formation  and  those  other  words  of  irregular  formation  which  most 
frequently  recur  in  the  reading  lessons.  In  word-building  much  use  should 
l)e  nia<ie  of  the  more  coniinoii  combinations  of  two  or  three  letters,  forming 
part  of  a  word  or  a  distinct  syllable,  to  l>o  known  at  sight.  When  these 
combinations  arc  well  known  at  sight,  the  form  of  many  mmiliar  words  can 
1h'  jic(iuired  with  great  rapidity.  For  example :  With  an,  ed,  cr,  it,  ain, 
ack,  ing,  many  words  can  be  built  by  prefixing  one  or  more  consonants,  as 
can,  fan,  pan,  plan,  bed,  fed,  bred,  fled,  her,  lit,  split,  rain,  stain,  strain, 
lack,  sack,  slacK,  sing,  sting,  kc. ;  or  by  pi-eflxing  a  syllable,  as,  reader,  singer. 
playing,  walking,  <fcc.  The  aim  to  oe  Kept  constantly  in  view  in  this  cuili 
on  the  components  of  words  is  that  the  child  may  acquire  without  much 
delay,  and  gradually  more  and  more,  the  power  to  pronounce  new  word 
fonus  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

A  careful  following  (not  slavishly  but  with  intelli^nt  adaptation)  of  the 
method  descril>ed  in.  detail  in  MisvS-  Fundeiiburg*s  **  First  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing—Teacher's Edition,"  vn\\  ensure  a  fair  amount  of  broereas  every 
month,  and  will  enable  a  teacher,  ordinarily,  lo  accomplisn  the  work,,  of 
the  Stai]dard  in  le^s  than  tw;elve  months,  Tii^  method  of  teaching  10  Com- 
mended ;  the  &ephm€s  to  be.  read  should  be  such  as  are  above  indicated 
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A  sufficient  fupjUi/  of  hUvckboards  is  indispensable.  It  is  also  indispensable 
that  the  teaching  of  this  Standard  be  not  entrusted  to  a  pupil  teacher  or 
monitor  who  has  not  first  been  specially  instructed  how  to  conduct  the 
teaching. 

JReciUition, — The  children  should  be  taught  to  recite  their  little  i>oem 
individually,  in  small  groups,  and  simultaneously.  Other  choice  selections 
— gems  of  thought  or  "  memory  gems  " — usually  of  two  to  four  lines, 
should  be  known  by  heart.  One  such  gem,  learned  every  three  or  four 
months,  would  give  three  or  four  for  the  year.  In  every  case  the  meaning 
of  what,  is  memorized  is  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  believed '  that  the  child  who  enters  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
attends  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  expected  to  master  the 
work  of  the  Standard  in  one  year.  When  the  attendance  is  quite  irregular 
two  years  may  be  required.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  teacher  may 
sometimes  find  it  desirable  to  divide  the  Standard  into  two  sections. 

•        •• 

...  .     .    ^         . 

STANDARD  I. 

KEADINti. 

To  read  a  passage  of  one  to  three  paragraphs,  or  one  or  two  verses  of 
poetiy,  from  a  First  Reader  (or  other  reading  book  used  in  this  Standard) 
with  intelligence,  correct  pronunciation,  and  distinct  articulation.  To  read 
lessons  in  dialogue  form  with  animation  and  natural  expression. 

Prontmciaiion  of  special  lists  of  words  in  the  reading  book. 

Spelling ;  phonics  ;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  simple  poem  of  1 6  to  24  lines.  Also,  three  or  more  gems  of 
thought  learned  during  the  school  year. 

Notes  and  Sug<;estions. 

The  pupils  in  this  Standard  should  be  taught  to  find,  readily,  any 
selected  lesson  in  the  reading  book,  the  number  of  the  i^ige  being  given  ; 
to  read  simple  poetry  without  a  sing-song  tone  or  uniformly  recurring 
cadence ;  to  observe,  carefully  and  intelligently,  all  marks  of  pronuncia- 
tion: to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  in  the  lists  given  in  the  First 
Reaaer ;  to  know  the  marks  of  pronunciation  used  in  their  reading  book 
and  to  be  able  to  use  them  as  a  guide  in  pronouncing  the  words  in  the  lists 
and  similar  new  words. 

STANDARD  11. 

•  Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  selected  from  a  Second  Reader,  or  the  First  Tropical 
Reader,  or  other  reading  book  used  in  the  Standard. 

Pronunciation  of  special  lists  of  words  m  the  reading  book. 

Spelling  ;  phonics  ;  word-building. 

Recitation. 

To  reci^  a  poem  of  -20  to  30  lines ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thoughts 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

STANDARD  III. 

,i  *    »••       •      ,  .^     ••  .        •         •      «.  .....  .  •       ..   • 

.    ;    ,  ..••  READlNli.  . 

-  .  - 

•  To  read  a  passage  fro^  a  Third  Reader,  or  Ist  or  2Dd  Tropical  Reader 
or  other  reaidnig  book  used  in  the  Standard. 
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Recitation. 

To  recite  a  poem  of  30  lines  or  more  :  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

[It  is  suggested  that  pupils  of  the  3rd  Standard  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  dictionary,  to  find  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  pronunciation.] 

STANDARD  IV. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  pasnai^e  from  a  Fourth  Reader,  or  2nd  Tropical  Reader,  or 
other  reading  l>ook  used  in  the  Standard, 
t'^se  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  a  \)oeu\  of  40  lines  or  more ;  also  four  or  more  gems  of  thought 
learned  during  the  school  year. 

STANDARD  V. 

Reading. 

To  read  a  passage  selected  from  a  Fifth  Reader,  or  other  approved  read- 
ing book. 

To  read  a  news  i)aragraph  from  a  local  newspaper. 

Habitual  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  50  or  more  lines  of  verse — either  a  complete  poem  or  (if  part 
of  a  longer  poem)  a  portion  having  unity  in  itself.  Gems  of  thought,  as  in 
Standard  IV. 

STANDARD  VI. 
Reading. 

To  read  from  a  Sixth  Readier,  or  other  approved  reading  Ijook,  contain- 
ing choice  selections  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  other 
standard  authors,  or  from  a  book  in  the  school  library. 

To  read  selections  from  the  **  Journal  of  .Vgriculture  "  or  **  Bulletin "  : 
also,  sc»l(Mnions  from  a  current  news|miHM*,  including  telegrams,  market 
reyK^rts,  and  sliipi)inp  news, 

Hjiliitual  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Recitation. 

To  recite  with  expression  about  6^.)  lines  of  verse  from  a  .standard  author 
Gems  of  tlujught,  as  in  previous  Standard.^. 

General  Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Reading  with  intelligence,  and  with  due  regard  to  niarks  of  punctuation. 
italics,  etc.,  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and  increased  fluency  and 
expression  in  successive  years.  In  all  Standards  above  Junior,  at  least  two 
sets  of  reading  books  must  be  provided,  one  of  which,  in  the  Second 
Standard,  will  l)e  the  1st  Tro])i(»al  Reader,  and  in  higher  standards  the  iud 
Tropical  Reader. 

Thr  lii:prrtnr  m<iy  p.xamino  Imm  any  of  the  book.*;  in  u>e  in  the  Standard, 
and  from  Standard  111.  and  upwards  Ironi  any  bonk  or  pasHi;::e  suitable  for 
the  piirpo.^c  ^^ hi<"h  he  may  .elect.  The  intelligence  of  tlie  reading  will  be 
tested  partly  by  questions  on  the  meaning  of  what  js  read. 
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Correct  and  intelli^nt  reading  includes  complete  mastery  of  the  words, 
distinct  articulation,  just  emphasis  and  right  inflection,  the  mind  taking  in 
the  thought  and  the  reading  expressing  tne  thought.  While  pupils  should 
read  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  teacher  and  every  member 
of  the  class,  undue  loudness  should  be  checked.  Not  special  loudness  of 
tone  but  distinctness  of  pronunciation  is  required.  In  all  the  Standards 
the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  oi)cn  tlie  mouth  well,  and  not  to  read  with 
closed  teeth.  The  power  to  use  the  dictionary  readily  and  intelligently  in 
Standard  III.  is  highly  desirable  ;  and  in  the  higher  Standards,  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  marks  of  pronunciation,  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Inspector  as  very  important,  and  will  usually  be  tested. 

Intelligence  and  expression,  with  due  attention  to  articulation,  inflection 
and  eniimasis,  will  be  required  in  the  recitation  of  all  Standards.  The 
"  intelligence  "  will  include  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
individiml  words  but  a  fi^l  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  and 
of  all  its  phrases,  and  the  force  and  pertinency  of  its  allusions.  The  teacher 
should  select  witn  care  the  "gems  of  thought "  to  be  committed  to  memory 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  They  will  be  but  a  light  tax  upon  the  time 
of  teacher  and  pupils ;  they  will  add  variety  to  the  recitation  that  is 
reouired ;  they  wil^  if  wisely  chosen,  store  the  mind  with  what  will  be 
valuable  as  a  life-long  possession,  and  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  his 
effort  to  impress  upon  children  a  high  sense  of  dutv,  and  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  ^ood,  what  is  unselfish,  noble  and  patriotic. 
Suitable  verses  can  be  found  m  the  reading  books  ana  can  be  used  until  the 
teacher  has  gathered  others  which  he  may  prefer  from  standard  authors. 

Reading,  like  talking,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  imitation,  that  it  is  imixtr- 
tant  the  children  shoiild  hear  much  good  reading.  This  is  best  secured 
when  all  other  exercises  in  the  school  are  suspended  and  the  teacher  reads 
to  the  whole  school.  Three  minutes  a  day  given  to  this  exercise,  reading 
interesting  selections  from  books  in  the  school  library,  or  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ^nny  reading  books,  and  reading  with  care  in  the  best 
maimer,  will,  m  t£e  course  of  a  year,  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  manner  of  reading  in  all  the  Standards.  This  might  be  the  last 
exercise  before  dismissing  the  school  for  the  noon  recess,  or  the  first  exercise 
after  reassembling  the  school,  or  at  any  other  convenient  time  when  all  the 
scholars  are  present  and  can  give  attention. 

WRITING   AND   ENGLISH. 

JUNIOR  STANDARD. 
Writing  and  Ortho<}raphy. 

To  form  letters  in  script  and  write  simple  words  on  slate,  slowly  and  care- 
fully, in  a  bold  hand,  from  script  copy  on  slate  or  blackboard. 

To  form  with  sticks  capital  letters  composed  of  straight  lines ;  to  draw 
them  on  the  slate ;  to  draw  like  letters  from  copy  on  chart  or  blackboard, 
or  from  dictation. 

To  copy  on  slate  short  sentences  written  on  blackboard,  with  correct  use 
of  capitals,  period,  note  of  interrogation,  and  apostrophe  followed  by  s. 

Composition. 

To  answer  questions  in  the  form  of  simple  sentences.  To  tell  in  complete 
Sentences  simple  facts  about  actual  objects  shown  or  represented  in  pictures. 
\|^o  ask  questions  respecting  such  objects. 

STANDARD  I. 

Writino  and  Orthography. 

To  copy  sentences  written  on  blackboard. 

To  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  sentences  from  First  Reader 
ivith  correct  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 
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To  copy  from  blackboard  a  very  short  letter  to  a  relative  or  friend.    The 
pupil  to  write  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  the  school. 
To  write  an  easy  sentence  from  dictation. 
Copyl)Ook8  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

As  in  previous  Standard.  Also,  to  answer  easy  questions  oil  slate  in  very 
simple  sentences. 

[The  pupils  in  this  SUndard  should  have  much  practice  in  the  correct  use 
in  sentences  of— is,  are  ;  1,  me, ;  it,  they,  them.  The  pu]iil8  should  distin- 
guish between  one  and  more  than  one  thing  ;— as  book,  lx)oks,  etc.] 

STANDARD  U. 
Writing  and  Orthography. 

To  write  a  passage  of  two  or  three  short  sentences  from  a  Second  Reader, 
or  equivalent  sentences, — each  sentence  to  l>e  slowly  read  once,  and  then 
dictated  i>y  single  words,  or  phra-ses  of  two  or  three  words  ;  the  period, 
note  of  interrogation  and  a]M>strophe  to  be  put  in  by  the  pupil  correctly, 
without  aid. 

Copybooks  and  exercise  lx)oks  to  be  !ihown. 

Composition. 

To  answer  in  writing,  in  whole  sentences,  que.stions  alK>ut  familiar  events 
and  objects. 
To  write  a  very  simple  letter. 

A'b^^.— The  pupils  in  the  Second  Standard  should  be  carefully  taught  to 
begin  and  end  their  simple  letters  in  pi-oper  form. 

[While  in  every  lesson  in  every  subject  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  correct  English,  the  pupils  m  this  Standard  should  have  sufficient 
practice  in  the  use,  in  short  sentences,  of  the  f onus  previously  mentioned, 
and  also  such  as — he,  his,  him  •  she,  her  :  their  ^  has,  nave,  had ;  was,  were : 
come,  comes,  came  ;  walk,  walfcs,  walked  ;  receive,  receives,  received  ;  etcj 

STANDARD  III. 

Writing  and  ORTHOiiRAPHY. 

To  write  a  passage  of  four  to  eight  lines  of  prose  from  a  reading  book 
used  in  the  Standard,  slowly  read  once  and  then  dictated — the  period,  note 
of  interrogation^  comma  and  quotation  marks  to  be  correctly  put  in  by  the 
pupil  without  aid. 
To  write  four  lines  selected  from  the  poem  memorized  for  recitation.  • 
Copybooks  and  exercise  books  to  be  snoi^Ti.         •  ' 

r  _ 

Composition. 

Writing  simple  sentences  containing  specified  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
adverbs. 

To  use  correctly  in  sentences  the  more  common  words  in  the  reading 
books  pronounced  alike  but  spelt  differently. 

To  write  a  simple  letter ;  a  receipt  for  money  ;  also  a  very  simple  bill, 
showing  amount  due  for  an  article  sold  or  for  services  rendered. 

Not€. — The  exercise  books  of  this  Standard  should  contain,  among  other 
matters,  forms  of  letters  with  suitable  beginning  and  ending,  varied 
according  to  the  person  addressed ;  forms  of  receipts  for  money  and  simple 
bills  j  a  siniple  form  of  household  accounts,  one  page  containing  entries  of 
money  received  and  the  opposite  page  of  money  expended. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  and  the  hi^er  Standaitis  to  the 
right  use  of  words,  and  the  use  of  simple  rather  than  pretentiout  words 
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Elements  of  Grammar. 

Simple  analysis  of  easy  sont^iuces.  Different  parts  of  si)eech.  Number 
— nouns  and  pronouns.  Different  forms  of  verbs  as  detennined  by  singular 
or  pluml  form  of  the  subject.  Gender  of  nouns.  Different  forms  of  pro- 
nouns as  modified  by  the  gender  of  nouns  for  which  tliey  stand.  Cases  of 
nouns  and  pronouns.  Modification  of  nouns  to  show  the  possessive  case. 
Personal  pronouns.  Inflection  of  jxirsonal  pronouns,  showing  case,  number 
and  gender.  Modification  of  the  form  of  verbs  determined  by  the  3rd 
personal  pronoun  in  the  singidar  number.  Different  f onus  of  verbs,  to 
indicate  present,  i^ast,  and  future. 

[Only  ordinary  forms  and  variations  are  required  to  be  known.    When, 

however,  a  child  encounters  an  unusual  form  in  his  reading  lesson^  the 

teacher  should  give  such  explanation  as  is  needful  for  the  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  read.j 


STANDARD  TV. 

Writin<;  and  Orthography.  / 

To  write  with  correct  punctuation  eight  lines  of  prose  or  poetry,  slowly 
read  once,  and  then  dictated. 
Copybooks  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 
The  simpler  rules  of  spelling,  and  the  common  afi^xes,  to  be  known. 

Composition. 

Business  letters  and  other  letters  ;  receipts  for  money  ;  })romissory  notes  ; 
bills ;  simple  household  accounts. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  predicate  and  object  by  words  and  phrases. 
Parsing  an  ea.sy  sentence,  to  show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

iTo^f.— Pupils  in  this  Standard  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  plainest 
rules  of  spelling  and  word-building,  including  rules  governing  such  cases  as 
step,  stepping  ;  sleep,  sleeping  ;  hat,  hatter  ;  heat,  heater. 


STANDARD  V. 

Writing  and  Orthography. 

Dictation. 

Further  rules  of  spelling. 

Copy  books  and  exercise  books  to  be  shown. 

Composition. 

Paraphrase  of  a  simple  and  short  poetical  passage,  Imng  chiefly  a  trans- 
position of  the  words  into  the  order  of  prose. 
Writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  out  twice. 
Letter  writing.     Busmess  forms  and  corresi>ondence. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Modification  of  subject,  predicate  and  object  by  words,  phi*ases  and 
sentences.    Analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences. 

AToftf. — The  rules  of  spelling  and  word-building  knowii  by  pupils  in  this 
Standard  should  include  rules  governing  such  cases  as  :  pin,  pmning  ;  pine, 
pining ;  print,  printing  ;  happy,  happier  ;  play,  player. 
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STANDARD  VI. 

Writing  and  Oethooraphy. 
A«  in  Standard  V. 

Composition. 
As  in  Standard  V. 
To  write  an  aV>stract  or  synopsis  of  a  letter  or  other  simple  document 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

Parsing  and  Analysis  of  complex  sentences.  Word-building.  Knowledge 
of  English  prefixes.  Making  sentences  illustrative  of  the  right  use  of 
given  words  and  phrases. 

General  Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Wnting. — Tl\e  slates  of  the  Junior  Standard  and  Ist  and  2nd  Standard 
should  be  ruled  on  one  side  permanently,  with  lines  to  indicate  height  of 
loop  and  small  letters.  On  the  slates  of  the  Junior  and  1st  Standard 
there  should  be  permanently  marked  three  linear  inches  and  one  square 
inch. 

At  the  inspection,  the  writing  of  Standard  I.  and  II.  may  be  on  slates  or 
paper,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  in  Standard  III.  and  upwards  it 
should  be  on  paixir. 

Exercise  Books, — It  is  important  that  the  letters  and  business  forms, 
after  all  errors  have  been  carefully  marked,  be  re-written  in  correct  form  to 
serve  as  models  for  future  use.  The  memory  gems,  learned  from  time  to 
time,  should  also  be  preserved  in  the  exercise  books. 

Every  exercise  in  the  exeixise  books  and  evety  page  in  the  copy  books 
sho\dd  be  dated, 

ARITHMETIC. 

JUNIOR  STANDARD. 

To  count  objects  up  to  12,  forwards  and  backwards.  The  same,  by 
intervals  of  2,  beginning  at  1  and  2  ;  intervals  of  3,  beginning  at  1,2,  and 
3  ;  intervals  of  4,  beginning  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

To  make  calculations  by  the  actual  handling  of  objects,  in  addition,  sub- 
ti*action,  multiplication  and  division,  to  involve  no  number  beyond  12,  To 
represent  these  processes  by  figures  and  symbols. 

The  meaning  of  \  and  i  by  concrete  examples ; — also,  1  dozen  ;  \  dozen. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  in  tables  as  follows  :  Money,  up 
to  1  shilling ;  capacity,  to  1  quart ;  length,  to  1  yard. 

Besides  the  above, — counting  forwards  to  100,  and  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion to  20. 

Note,— The,  signs  -H,  -,  x,-f,  ==,tol:)e  known. 

Tables. 

Money,— \  farthings  =  Id  ;  2  half -pennies  =  Irf. ;  2  penny-half-pemues 
«=3d.;  2  threepences  =  6rf. ;  2  sixpences  »=  1«. 

Capacity,—^  gills  =  1  pint ;  2  pints  =  1  quart. 

Length,— \%  inches  =  1  foot ;  3  feet  =  1  yard. 

[A  half-penny  coin  may  be  used  as  an  inch  mea^suie.] 
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STANDARD  I. 

To  count  to  100  forwards  and  backwards :— by  intervals  of  5  ;  by 
intervals  of  2,  the  odd  and  even  numbers  ;  by  intervals  of  10,  beginning 
with  each  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  and  from  100  to  91.  To  count  for- 
wards to  30  by  intervals  of  3  and  4,  beginning  wJth  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  back- 
wards in  revei*se  order,— /.e.,  beginning  with  30,  29,  28,  27. 

The  multiplication  table  to  6  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  any  two  digits,  and  subtraction  of  any  digit  from  a 
number  not  exceeding  18.  Adding  by  decades,  thus  :  7  +  4  ;  17  +  4  ; 
27  +  4  :  37  +  4,  etc. 

The  four  rules  up  to  100 ;  addition  not  to  exceed  5  lines  ;  neither  multi- 
l)lier  nor  divisor  to  exceed  6. 

Easy  problems  on  common  objects  and  on  the  tables  in  Money,  Cajmcity, 
TiCngth,  Weight  and  Time  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  Notes.  * 

The  meaning,  by  concrete  examples,  up  to  40,  of  J,  4,  J,  h  1-10,  1-12. 

Roman  numbers  to  XXX. 

iVo/^.— "  Conci-etc  examples :"  4,  i,  |,  1-12  of  a  shilling,  or  of  a  foot ;  MO 
of  .£1 ;  etc. 

Tables. 

J/oii€2/.— 20«.  =  £1  ;  2«.  =  1  florin  ;  10  florins  =  £\, 

Time. — 24  hours  -  1  day  ;  7  days  =  1  week— (names  of  the  days  in 
order) ;  12  months  =  1  year--(names  of  the  months  in  order). 

Ca}xicity.—A  quarts  =  1  gallon. 

Ze»{7<A.— 22  yards  =  1  chain  ;  66  feet  =  1  chain.  (Actual  measurcment 
in  school  yard  or  on  roadside  marked  by  stakes.) 

Weight.— \Q  oz.  =  1  lb.  [Practical  use  of  \  lb.  and  4  lb.  weights  and  \  oz. 
and  \  oz.  weights  is  recommended.] 


STANDARD  II. 

To  count  forwards  to  60.  by  intervals  of  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  up  to  9,  l>eginning 
with  each  of  the  digits,  and  backwards  in  reverse  order. 

The  multiplication  table  to  12  times  12. 

Mental  addition  of  two  or  three  numbers,  and  subtraction  of  any  number 
from  another,  the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  100.  The  same  in  money, 
the  total  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  10^.  Mental  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
dozens  of  articles,  up  to  4  dozen,  at  a  given  number  of  pence  or  farthings 
each. 

The  pence  table  to  \0^. 

The  lour  simple  rules  \  no  number  or  amount  to  exceed  1,000  ;  no  multi- 
plier to  exceed  24  ;  no  divisor  to  exceed  12. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  money.  (See  Note.)  Easy  sums  in  the 
tables. 

To  know,  practically  ,the  meaning  of  a  square  inch,  foot  and  yard.  To 
make  simple  calculations  of  area,  not  to  exceed  144  square  inches. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  any  proper  fraction  with  denominator  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8, 10,  or  12.  To  add  and  subtract  halves  and  fourths ;  thirds  and  sixths ; 
fourths  and  eighths. 

Roman  numbers  to  C. 

Time  by  the  clock.  The  meaning  of  1.35,  3.20,  etc.,  as  applied  to  the 
clock. 

ATofe-— In  mental  calculations,  in  money,  only  two  denominations  to  be 
used, — shillings  and  pence,  or  pence  and  farthings.  In  written  sums  in 
addition  of  money,  the  lines  not  to  exceed  five  nor  any  number  used  to 
exceed  20.  In  subtraction,  faithings  to  be  used  in  minuend  or  subtrahend, 
not  in  both. 
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Tables. 

Mon^y, — 5  .shillings  =  1  cro^n ;  2  shillings  and  sixpence  =»  1  half-crown  ; 
4  crowns  =  £l  ;  8  half  crowns  —  £1. 

Time. — 60  seconds  =  1  minute ;  60  minutes  =  1  hour ;  365  days  =  1  year 
[52  weeks  in  a  year]. 

Length,— \1&)  yards  =  1  mile  ;  80  chains  =  1  mile. 

}Vei(jiht. — 28  lbs.  =  1  qr.  ;  4  qrs.  =  1  cwt. ;  112  lbs.  =  1  cwt. 

Surface. — 144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot.  [To  show^  by  ruling  on 
slate  or  paper,  that— for  instance— an  area  of  6  in.  by  4  m.  contains  24 
square  inches.] 


STANDARD  TIL 

Mental, — Simple  exercises  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  money  up  to  £2. 
Reduction  from  one  denomination  to  the  next  wnth  numbers  not  exceeding 
100.  Calculation  of  the  cost  of  articles  by  the  doasen,  score  and  gcofs.  To 
calculate  prices  by  the  easier  aliquot  parts  of  a  sovereign  and  a  smiling. 

ir^tYten.— The  four  simple  rules,  with  numbers  to  100,000.  Reduction. 
The  compound  rules,  with  multiplication  bv  factors  up  to  144  only,  and 
divisor  not  exceeding  12.  Money  table  in  full :  other  tables  as  specified  in 
the  Notes,  but  calculations  usually  confined  to  two  denomination.s,— f.r;., 
dajrs  and  hours,  feet  and  inches. 

^  To  know  the  meaning  of  a  cubic  inch,  foot  and  yard,  and  to  work  very 
simple  easy  sums  in  measiuring  contents. 

The  meaning  of  any  proper  fraction  with  denominator  not  exceeding  24. 
Easy  operations  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  halves,  fourths,  eighths ; 
halves,  thirds,  sixths  ;  halves,  fifths,  tenths. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  5  and  2|  per  cent.,  and  to  work  easy  smns 
mentally  Mdth  exact  hundreds. 

Roman  numl>ers  to  CC. 

iVbf««.— The  shorter  process  of  division,  with  terminal  noughts  in  divisor 
and  dividend,  should  be  known. 

There  should  be  actual  measurement  in  cubic  measure  to  find  the  con- 
tents of  a  box,  the  schoolroom,  <fec., — using  only  one  denomination — feet  or 
mches. 

Tables. 

Length, — 7i\  yards  =  1  ix)le  ;  4  jKjles  =  1  chain  ;  80  chains  =  1  mile. 

Weight,—^  cwt.  =  1  ton  ;  2240  lbs.  =  1  ton. 

Vnfinciti/,—S  gallons  =  I  bushel  ;  32  qts.  =  1  bushel. 

Surface, — 9  sqr.  feet  =  1  sqr.  yard  ;  30j  sqr.  yds.  =  1  sqr.  pole  ;  40  sqr, 
jx)le8  =  1  rood  ;  4  roods  =  1  acre  ;  10  sqr.  chains  =«  1  acre. 

Sfdtffity.—}'t2S  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot ;  27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard. 

t Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  Standard  will  not  remain  in 
ool  beyond  this  year,  the  teacner  should  endeavour  to  fit  them  for  the 
simple  business  calculations  that  will  enter  into  their  life.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  they  know  the  tables  in  full :  also  American  money :  1  cent 
=  1  British  half-penny  :  100  cents  ==  1  dollar  ($) ;  also,  7^  inches  (very 
nearly  8  inches)  =  1  link  ;  100  links  =  1  chain.  (These  tare  to  be  tau^t  to 
Standard  IV.,  if  not  to  Standard  III.)  It  is  also  desirable  that  Standard 
III.  should  have  some  itt^ctice  in  simple  household  accounts,  thus  antici- 
pating the  next  Standard.] 
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STANDARD  IV. 

Full  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  in  simple  and  compound  numbers, 
including  weights  and  measures. 

To  measure  rectangular  areas  and  the  cubic  contents  of  rectangular 
tanks. 

Household  accounts.    Ordinary  bills  and  invoices. 

To  find  the  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  for  years  and  even  months,  at  4, 
5,  6. 10  per  cent. 

Easy  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  fractions,  with  denomi- 
nators not  exceeding  12. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  .5,  .25,  .75  -  to  learn  these  decimals  as  tenths  and 
himdredths,  and  as  corresponding  to  L  i,  i. 

Easy  percentages.  aiTd  ordinary  trtpe  aiscount. 

To  solve,  mentally^  bjr  the  method  of  first  principles,  (unitary  method) 
easy  problems  occumng  in  actual  life. 

STANDARD  V. 

More  familiar  knowledge  of  compound  numbers,  household  accounts, 
and  bills  and  invoices. 

Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Percentages.  Interest, — principjal,  rate  per  cent  and  time  being  given. 
Simple  Practice.  Simple  proportion.  Averages.  The  measurement  of  a 
triangle,  or  a  four-sided  figure  with  two  sides  parallel. 

STANDARD  VI. 

Fraction.    Percentages.    Interest.    Compound  Projx)rtion. 

The  work  of  previous  standards,  with  increased  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  form  a  plan  for  the  year's  work  in  Arith- 
metic,  so  as  to  take  up  in  each  Standard  the  several  portions  of  the  pre- 
scribed work,  pro^essively,  month  by  month, — taking  all,  in  a  simple  way, 
with  frequent  reviews,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  same  afterwards  more  fully  and  with  thorough  reviews.  With  such 
definite  plan,  and  a  wise  distribution  of  the  work,  success  can  be  achieved 
which  otnerwise  could  not  be  expected.  The  following  are  suggestions  as 
to  teaching  this  subject  :— 

(a)  All  niunbers  should  be  learned  and  all  processes  explained  b^  actual 
observation  and  handling  of  suitable  objects  by  the  pupils,  or  (if  this  is  not 
practicable)  by  diagrams.  Compound  numbers  ana  fractions  so  explained 
wUl  be  easily  comprehended  to  tne  extent  required  in  the  several  Standards. 
For  the  first  lessons  the  objects  might  be  small  sticks,  nuts,  pebbles,  and 
the  like ;  objects  in  the  schoolroom  (books,  etc.) ;  lines,  dots,  0*s,  X*s, 
squares,  triangles,  etc.,  on  blackboard  and  on  slates  ;  and  also  balls  on  the 
numeral  frame,  which,  however,  should  not  be  used  exclusively  nor  chiefiy. 
Coins,  weights  and  measures,  to  a  limited  extent,  should  be  introduced  from 
the  beginmng,  and  learned,  so  far  as  possible,  oy  actual  observation  and 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  objects  are  to  be  gradually  dis- 
carded as  the  facts  are  learned. 

^  (6)  For  teaching  addition  and  subtraction,  small  sticks  (single  and  com- 
bined into  bundles  of  tens  and  tens  into  hundreds)  could  oe  used  (or  some 
equivalent  device)  and  the  same  principles  illustrated  by  the  use  of  farthings 
pence  and  shillings. 

(c)  The  sum  of  any  two  digits  added  together  should  be  as  well  known 
as  the  multiplication  table.  In  addition  and  subti*action  sums  at  the 
Examination,  counting  by  fingers  or  by  strokes  on  slate  ^ill  very  greatly 
detract  from  the  credit  due  for  a  correct  answer. 
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id)  To  ensure  correct  notation,  there  should  be  frequent  Ai)ecial  exercises 
in  writing  numbers  from  dictation. 

U)  Mental  exercises,  with  small  numbers,  but  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
written  exercises,  should  precede  the  written  in  all  the  Standards. 

(/)  All  uroblems  of  applied  arithmetic  should  l>ear  principally  on  current 
coins,  weight  and  measuras,  and  1)0  suitable  to  the  life  and  ex]ierience  of  thi^ 
children. 

{if)  Accuracy  should  l)e  the  esjwxaal  aim  in  the  Lower  Standards.  To 
secure  rajndity  with  accuracy  the  scholars  of  the  3rd  Standard  and  ii])wanls 
should  be  required  to  add  columns  of  ]K)unds,  shillings  and  j>ence  within 
a  speclied  time. 

(A)  The  tables  to  be  learned  include  those  weights  and  measures  only 
which  aix?  in  ordinary  use,  viz. :— 

Length, — The  mile,  furlong,  chain,  ro<l  or  ]>ole,  yard,  foot  an«l  inch. 

Wd(jhf.—T\i(i  ton,  hundrerlweight,  quarter,  stone,  pound,  ounce  and 
drachm. 

Cnjxtciti/, — BiLshel,  i»eck,  gallon,  quart,  i)int  and  gill. 

Area. — The  sfjuare  mile,  acre,  rood,  square  \tc\e  or  i)erch,  the  squaix^  yanl, 
foot  and  inch. 

Th)fe. — Year,  month,  week,  day  hour,  minute  and  second. 

At  inspection  liberal  allowances  will  be  niade  in  marking  the  work  of 
any  Standard  w^th  i-es^Kict  to  that  iwrtion  of  the  work  not  prest^rilnxl  in  the 
former  Code,  until  there  has  been  oPiwrtunity  to  take  up  in  the  lower 
Standards,  from  which  the  pupils  have  Ven  advanced,  the  prcliminarj-  work 
of  a  like  nature. 

OBLIGATORY  SURTECT. 

Elementary  Science,  General  and  Agricultural. 

Lo^\'ER   Division.— .7?/7i/o>-  Standard  and.  St/indard  I. 

A  course  of  36  lessons  dealing  with  the  simple  phenomena  of  animal  and 
plant  life  ;  e.g.  : — 

/.    Ant  null  Life, 

{a)  Domett ir  Aninmh, — Their  uses.  How  thev  repay  kindness  and  care. 
The  Cat  (compare  with  Dog)  ;  Cow  (compare  with  Sneep  and  Goat)  ;  Horse 
(compare  with  Mule  and  Donkey.) 

{b)  Domestic  Birds — Fowl  (compare  with  Duck),  Turkey,  Pigeon,  etc. 

(c)  Wdd  Animals,  Birds,  lieptiles,  etc—Thidiv  usefulness;  their  harm - 
fulness.  Lessons  noon  some  of  the  following :— Bat^  Rat,  and  Mouse ; 
Lizards  and  C  Vocodiles  ;  Tadix)lcs  and  Frogs  ;  Rees  and  Humming  Birds ; 
et<!. 

//.     Plant  Life. 

(a)  Study  of  Plants  as  growing  things.  Very  simple  lessons  upon  the 
structure  and  purix)se  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  and  seeds. 

{h)  Simple  lessons  to  l^e  given  upon  some  of  the  more  useful  plants  in 
Jamaica— such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee,  l>ananas,  oranges,  yams^  cocoes,  etc 

Middle  Division  -Standaiyi*  II,  and  III. 
A  course  of  at  least  25  lessons  embracing  the  following  subjects : 

/.     General  Science. 

Matter.— The  three  states  of  matter.  Simple  experiments  to  show  their 
properties,  especially  those  of  water.  Effect  of  heat  and  cold,  boiling  an^ 
freezing. 
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Movements  of  the  air, — Land  and  sea  breezes — winds— hurricanes. 

Mm'stw^e  in  the  air. — Water  turns  to  vapour.  (Wet  cloth  dried  in  the 
wind.)  Vapour  turns  to  water.  (Breathing  on  slate.  Clouds  on  hills. 
Evening  mists.) 

Clouds  in  the  sky.  Rain  (size  of  drops — effect  of  heavy  rain  in  tearing 
up  roads,  etc.    Disposition  of  sand  and  pebbles  washed  to  a  distance.) 

//.    xiyricultural  Science. 

PUtnt  jLf/e?.— Water  necessaiy  for  i)lants.  Seeds.— Oenuination  of  seeds 
(examples  to  be  shown).  Functions  of  water,  soil  and  air  in  supplying 
plant  food. 

Uppeu  Idivmio^— Standards  above  Middle  Division. 
A  course  of  at  least  25  Itssons  embracing  the  following  subjects  : 

/.     General  Science. 

As  in  Middle  Division. 

Ttie  Atmosjfhere. — Composition  of  the  air.  Properties  of  OxygeJi  and 
Carbon-dioxide. 

Use  of  Barometer  and  Thermometer. 

General  ideas  of  the  structm*e  of  the  human  body  and  functions  of  its 
chief  organ.H,  given  in  simple  language.  A  few  main  laws  of  health. 
Necessity  for  wholesome  food,  pure  water,  airy  dwelling,  bodily  cleanliness. 

//.    Agricultural  Science. 

Action  of  water,  air,  etc.,  on  rocks  and  soil. 

Soils — how  formed — different  kinds  —  condition  —  how  iuii»roved  by 
tillage,  drainage,  watering  and  manuring,  etc. 

Agricultural  work  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

Tools.     Uses  of  the  different  sorts.    How  to  keep  in  order. 

Common  objects  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica.  Condition  of  .soil  and 
sitiuition  Ijest  .suited  to  their  growth. 

Plant  food  rec^uired  by  chief  Jamaica  croi)s — how  obtained  and  utilised. 

Prejmration  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  market 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  The  lessons  generally,  and  very  si>ecially  in  the  Lower  Division, 
should  be  convei"sational,  as  far  removed  as  ix)ssible  from  a  formal  lecture. 

2.  The  lessons  must,  whenever  i)ossible,  be  illustrated  l>y  actual  objects, 
specimens,  picture.s,  diagrams,  blackboard  drawings  or  clay  models. 

3.  CTiildren  should  be  encoumged  to  bring  with  them  to  the  le-ssoii 
illustrative  specimens,  which  they  nave  collected  or  obtained  from  friends. 

4.  Children  should  be  encoumged  to  make  simple  dmwings  illustrative 
of  their  observations.  Those  in  the  uwer  division  should  be  requirotl  to 
write  brief  weekly  comT)ositions  in  wnich  they  may  express  in  a  written 
form  the  ideas  which  tliey  have  actiuired  through  observation  and  oral 
instruction  and  also  through  reading. 

5.  Plants,  in  pots,  boxes  or  glasses,  should  l)e  grown  in  the  school  room 
for  illustrative  pun)oses.  As  far  as  possible,  knowledge  respecting  plants 
should  be  gained  through  i)ractical  illustrations  and  simple  experiments. 

6  When  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  finds  it  needful  to  give  only 
.selected  portions  of  the  courftC  in  this  subject,  the  lesson.s  most  closely 
connected  with  agriculture  should  }je  chosen. 
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SECONDAEY    SUBJECTS. 

Scripture,  including  the  Teaching  of  Morals. 
Lower  Division. — {Junior  Standard  and  Standard  I.) 

Scripture  Knowledge, 

To  answer  intelligently  questions  on  30  lessons  given  during  the  year, 
consisting  chiefly  of  simple  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  also  from  the 
lives  of  prominent  Bible  characters,  to  illustrate  moral  lessons  and  the 
greatness,  goodness  and  providence  of  God. 

To  learn  by  heart :  lord's  Prayer  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  Standard  I.  to  learn, 
also,  Prov.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  22. 

Morals. 

Instruction  and  training  throughout  the  year  in  reverence  for  Qod, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  gentleness,  obedience  to  parents,  to  teachersL 
and  to  persons  in  authority,  |K)liteness,  kindness  towards  playmates  and 
animals. 

Middle  Division.— ('S^^^w^^*^  -^/-  <^nd  HI.) 
Scripture  Knowledge. 

Leading  facts  in  Life  of  our  Lord.  A  few  of  the  chief  [jarables.  History 
of  Creation  and  Flood.  Simple  Stories  as  in  Lower  Division,  including 
most  prominent  facts  in  life  ot  Moses. 

To  learn  bv  heart :  Ten  Commandments  ;  Matt  v.  1>12,  and  xxii.  35-40. 
Standard  III.  to  learn,  also,  Deut.  zxviiL  1-14. 

Morals. 

Reverence,  love  of  country,  respect  for  authority,  obedience  to  law, 
honour,  industry,  temperance,  purity,  |>oliteness,  good  behaviour  at  home, 
in  school,  in  places  of  worship,  in  company,  avoiding  evil  speaking  and 
profanity. 

Upper  Diymiov.— {Standard  IV.  and  upwards.) 

Scripture  Knowledge, 

Our  Lord's  Life  and  Teaching.  The  main  facts  in  Old  Testament 
history,  and  in  lives  of  the  Apostles. 

To  learn  by  heart :  John  xiv.  15-31.    Standards  V.  and  VI.  also  to  learn 
Proverbs  xiv.  25  ;  xvi.  24 ;   xix.  22  ;  xx.  1  ;  xxiii.  31  and  32  ;   xxvi  28 ; 
xxviii.  13  ;  Ephesians  vi.  1-8.    Standard  VI.  also  to  learn :  1  Cor.  xiL  81, 
^nd  xiii. 

Morals. 

Reverence,  self-respject,  patriotism,  courage,  self-control,  self-denial,  con- 
fession of  wrong,  forgiveness,  duties  of  the  citizen,  fidelity  to  official  trust 

iVb^tf.— There  can  profitably  be  some  stated  lessons  in  Morals,  teaching 
the  rules  of  politeness  and  good  behaviour  and  the  principles  of  ri^t 
conduct  imderlying  the  rules ;  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  etc.  As  a  role, 
however.  Morals  will  be  taught  incidentally,  in  connection  with  Scripture 
lessons  and  the  school  life  of  the  children.  The  most  effectual  teaching  will 
be  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  Much  use  should  be  made  of  stories  and 
brief  bio^phies,  as  illustrative  examples.  Besides  appropriate  Scriptnie 
texts,  children  should  learn  bv  heart  suitable  and  stri£^  verses  and 
proverbs  and  the  like,  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  these  written  on  date  or 
paper  atid  (in  the  higher  Standards)  carefully  copied  into  exercise  books. 
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Dbawing  and  Manual  Occupations. 
Lower  Division — Junior  SUindatxl,  JStandatxts  I,  and  II, 

Drawing. 

(a)  Dintving— 'On  chequei-ed  slater,  or  paper,  of  lines  (Vertical,  Hori- 
zontal, Oblique  and  Curved)  and  combinations  of  these  to  form  simple 
figures  and  patterns  and  to  represent  common  objects  of  simple  form. 

(b)  To  know  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  to  be  able  to  measure  short  distances 
in  inches  and  half  inches. 

(c)  To  draw  with  the  ruler  (using  inches  or  inches  and  half-inches) 
straight  Hn&i  in  the  different  positions,  and  also  to  combine  these  to  form 
angles  and  simple  geometrical  figures. 

Manual  Occupations. 

> 

(a)  Stick'lat/^ijuf, — On  a  plane  surface  to  illustrate  direction  of  lines  and 
formation  of  simple  geometrical  figures.  To  combine  sticks  so  as  to 
illustrate  simple  arithmetrical  processes. 

(b)  Colour-work, — To  colour  (with  crayons)  squares,  oblong  triangles, 
etc.,  so  as  to  gain  an  accurate  conception  of  their  fonn,  as  distinguislied 
from  outline ;  or 

(c)  C/ay-^/«o6fe//wt^.— Modelling  with  fingei^s  or  vei-y  simple  tools  to 
illustrate  lessons  in  Geography,  Science,  Drawing,  etc. ;  e.g..  Island,  Lake, 
Cape,  Bay,  Orange,  Banana,  Square,  Sphere,  etc. 

Middle  Divi»io'S-StandanU  III,  ami  I V, 

Drawing. 

(a)  Fi*eehand  Dtuwing  of  regular  forms  and  of  simple  curved  and  right 
lined  figures  from  the  flat. 

(b)  Very  simple  drawing  from  objects  ;  also  memory  drawing — to 
reproduce  impressions  of  the  size  and  shaiie  of  objects  under  observation  in 
the  Science,  (ieography  or  other  lessons. 

(c)  Simple  Geometrical  Fifjures  with  the  ruler  or  with  the  ruler  and  set 
square  ;  e.g.,  square,  oblong,  triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon,  octagon,  etc. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  Paper  and  Catdhoard  Modellt^ig,— To  cut  out  and  mount  simple 
geometrical  forms  and  right  lined  figures. 

To  make  a  few  simple  models ;  e.g.,  an  Envelope,  Box,  Tray^  etc. 

(b)  Clay  ModeUtng,-  To  illustrate  lessons  in  Science,  Geography,  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

To  model  some  of  the  Solid  Geometrical  Fm^ms ;  e.g.,  Cube,  Cylinder, 
Cone,  Prism,  etc. ;  or 

(c)  Colour  Work, — To  colour  with  crayons  some  of  the  items  of  the 
Drawing  Course  for  the  year— more  i^articularly  the  obrect      awn. 

Division  111 --Standards  K.  and  VI. 
Drawing. 

(a)  Freehand  Drawing  and  drawing  from  objects  more  advanced  than  in 
Division  11. 

(b)  Simple  Scales  and  Dramng  to  Scale : 

L  Scales ;  e.g. :  1  inch,  U  inch,  or  3  inches  to  a  foot  to  show  feet,  or  I  or 
2  inches  to  10  feet  to  show  feet. 
2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scule  of  feet  and  inches. 
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3.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper  from  a  sketch  having 
dimensions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plane  figures  to  scale. 

(c)  The  itse  of  Conipasses.-^To  construct  a  square,  triangle,  circle, 
polygon,  etc.,  and  to  bisect  a  line  or  angle. 

Manual  Occupations. 

(a)  C/ai/  Mfxlelllnif. — ^\j>  in  i>i-evioiis  Divisions ;  also  Modelling  of  solid 
geometrical  forms  from  dimensioned  drawing. 

(b)  Paj^er  or  Cardboard  Modelling. — A  few  simple  models  executed 
accurately  from  a  dimensioned  drawing. 

(c)  ModMing  in  Wood. — A  few  easy  exercises  such  as  can  be  accom- 
plisned  bj;  the  use  of  simple  tools,  such  as  a  knife  and  saw  ;  e.g. :,  Flower 
stick.  Setting  stick,  String  winder,  Plant  label,  etc. 

Geography — (With  Incidental  History). 

I^WER  Division— t/twwVw*  Standjard  and  Standai-d  I. 

I^nd  and  water.  Simple  notions  of  natural  features^-hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  plains ;  bodies  of  water  and  water  courses ;  these  notions  to  be 
gained  trom  observation  of  natural  features  in  the  locality  of  the  school, 
and  from  illustrations  by  diagiums,  jnctures,  and  clay  models. 

Simple  notions  of  a  district ;  a  iMirish  ;  a  country  ;  a  town  or  city. 

Cardinal  jwints.    Localities  surrounding  school  and  district 

The  simplest  plans.  Plan  of  schoolroom;  of  school  and  school  yard. 
Simple  notions  of  a  map.  To  point  out  on  a  map  of  Jamaica  the  parish  ; 
capital  of  the  i>ansh ;  Kingston  ;  S|)anish  Town ;  Montego  Bay ;  Port 
Antonio. 

Middle  Division— 6'to/«<fu/t/«  //.  and  III. 

A.  Very  general  bi*oad  outlines  of  the  {^jeognijjhy  of  the  world.  General 
ideas  of  the  physical,  jx>litical  and  commercial  geography  of  Jamaica. 
Port«  of  Jamaiui.  British  and  American  port«  commercially  coimccted 
with  Jamaica.    Interchange  of  products. 

B.  General  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  ;  of  the 
West  Indies,  North  America,  and  Europe.  The  five  Zones.  The  most 
prominent  events  of  Jamaica  History. 

Upper  Di\mio^—St<iivdaixU  above  the  Middle  Divi^ion^ 

Physical,  ix)litical  and  commercial  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States— the  general  and  more  prominent  features.  The  Irtish 
Empire- very  prominent  features.  General  geography  of  the  world, 
latitude  and  Longitude.  To  find  on  the  map  any  place,  its  latitude  and 
longitude  being  known,  and  vice  vei-m. 

Climate.  Interchange  of  productions,  especially  as  between  countries  in 
different  Zones. 

Biographies  of  six  leading  peisons  prominently  connecteil  with  the 
history  of  England  or  Jamaica,  as  Alfred.  Henry  V..  ColumbuB,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  Kodney,  Nelson,  Wilberforce,  Wellingtoo,  G^eneial 
Gk)rdon,  etc. 

Leading  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

[Third  Class  Schools  will  not  be  examined  in  Geography  beyond  Section 
A^  Middle  Division,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector  for  the 
District  first  obtained.] 
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LowEB  Division — Junior  SUmdurd  and  Standard  /. 

To  sing  the  Scale  of  C.  Mai  or  (the  ordinary  scale)  from  staff  or  modulator, 
and  the  notes  (tones)  of  the  key-chord  of  Cf  (or  a  Do-chord)  in  any  easy 
order. 

To  sing  sweetly  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  three  simple  songs,  two  of 
them  to  be  action  songs. 

The  words  of  hymn  and  songs  should  be  such  as  children  can  understand 
and  such  as  will  excite  their  interest. 

The  comi)ass  of  the  songs  as  a  rule  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of  an 
octave. 

Middle  Division— »y^i;w?a/'c/x  77.  and  III. 

Note  Test. 

Staff  Notation. — To  sing  slowly  as  iwiiited  out  by  the  examiner  and 
using  the  sol-fa  syllables,  the  ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale 
of  C,  (Do)  the  notes  of  the  key- chord  of  C  (Do  Mi  .Sol  DoX  in  any  order, 
and  also  small  groui)s  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by 
the  examiner. 

7V>/e*c  Sol-fa  Xotafio^n.— To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on 
the  modulator  in  any  key— the  key  tone  and  chord  being  given  ;  the  tones 
of  the  Do  choi*d  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise 
succession. 

Time  Test. 

Staff'  Notation.— To  sing  on  one  sound "  to  the  syllable  "  laa ''  an  exercise 
in  2-2  or  4-4  time,  which  shall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : — To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an 
exercise  including  one  pulse  and  two  pulse  tones,  in  two  pulse  or  four  pulse 
measure. 

SoNi;  Test. 

To  sing  in  unison  in  goo<l  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly,  any  one  of  at  least 
five  school  songs  jn-eviously  prepared. 

Upper  Division— *!>7<t/i<^(t/(^^  IV,  and  upivards. 

Note  Test. 

6'<ai^iV<><a^<W.— To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  using 
the  Sol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of  notes  in  the  key  of  C  containing  an  F  sharp 
contradicted  by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  Hat  contradicted  by  a  B  natural. 
The  F  shari)  should  be  approached  by  the  note  O  and  return  to  G,  and  the 
B  flat  should  be  approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Ji^o^fit/on.— (Modulator)  {ii)  To  Sol-fa  from  the  examiner's 
pointing  on  the  Modulator,  or  from  dictation  in  any  key,  simple  passages 
m  the  maior  diatonic  scale,  including  fc  and  ta,  in  stepwise  progression 
used  thus :  s  fe  s— d'  ta  1. 

{Written  or  printed)  (6).— To  Sol-fa  at  sight  a  written  or  printed  exercise 
including  the  notes  of  do-chord  in  any  order,  and  any  other  notes  of  the 
major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise  succession.  The  exercise  not  to  contain 
any  difficulties  of  time. 

TifliE  Test. 

Staff  Notation, — To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
in  4-4  or  3-4  time  containing  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  quavers, 
^ith  dotted  minims,  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions  of  the  bar. 
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Toaic  Sol-fa  Notation, — To  sing  on  one  isound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an 
exercise  in  thi-ee  pulse  or  four  pulse  measure,  containing  one  pulse  noteS) 
half  pulse  notes  and  whole  pulse  i*ests  on  the  non-accented  pulses  of  the 
measure. 

Song  Test- 
To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  with  due  expression, 
any  one  of  at  least  five  school  songs  previously  prepared. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  The  singing  should  not  be  too  loud. 

2.  The  songs  should  be  varied  in  character  and  include  the  National 
Anthem. 

3.  Some  new  songs  should  be  learned  every  year. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Needlework. 

Lower  Division. — {Junior  Standa)'d  and  Standard  I.) 

1.—  Needle  Drill.    Position  Drill. 

2. — A  strip  of  calico  or  other  cotton  material  in  simple  hemming  with 
coloured  cotton  in  two  colours  in  order.  Not  less  than  4  inches  should  be 
shown  in  each  colour. 

3. — Hemming,  seaming,  felling.  Any  useful  articles  showing  these  three 
stitches. 

Middle  Division.— (^'toncfai-c?*  //.  and  III.) 

1.— The  work  of  the  previous  division.  Stitching  on  coarse  material. 
l»leating,  putting  on  a  oand,  sewing  on  strings.  A  simple  untrimmeu 
garment ;  e.ty.,  an  apron,  pinafore,  or  i)etticoat. 

2. — Simple  darning  on  stocking  web  or  on  single  thread  canvas  or  chee^ 
cloth. 

Upper  Dwuiom.— {Standards  IV.  and  upwards.) 

1. — The  work  of  the  previous  division.  Gathering  and  setting  in. 
Making  a  button-hole.  A  simpk  imtrimmed  garment ;  e.;;.,  a  child's 
overall  or  chemise. 

2.— Patching  a  calico  or  print  garment. 

3.-  Herring-bone  stitch. 

4.  —Darning  a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear. 

Practical  Teaching  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

[All  schools  are  required  to  illastrate  the  teaching  in  Elementary  Sci^ce, 
General  and  Agricultural,  by  experiments — including;  simple  experiments 
on  plant  germination,  life  and  growth,  the  different  kmds  of  soil  and  their 
improvement  and  use  of  manures  —carried  on  by  means  of  plants  gro\ni  in 
pot«  or  boxes.] 

To  obtain  the  extra  grant  under  Article  112  the  following  conditions 
must  be  met : — 

1.  A  plot  of  land  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent  must  be 
providea. 

2.  The  plot  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  and  sufficient  fence,  and  the 
IKWsession  of  it  legally  defined. 

3.  The  plot  niust  be  used  as  an  experiment  ground  to  illustrate  the 
lessons  on  Agriculture  given  in  the  school :  Ae.,  to  illustrate  plant  life  ^ud 
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growth,  to  show  the  eifect  of  diliei-eut  uiethod^  of  prepaiiug  the  soil,  the 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  the  results  of  the  iise 
of  different  manures  ;  to  produce  practical  skill  in  agricultm*al  operations 
such  as  preparing  and  tending  the  ground  for  crops,  planting,  pruning, 
grafting,  d:c.,  treatment  of  pest^  cmture  of  the  ordinary  proaucts  ot 
Jamaica  (not  necessarily  onli/  those  generally  found  in  the  district)  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

4.  Every  boy  in  the  school  above  11  years  of  age  must  attend  the 
l)ractical  teachinjg  in  the  exi)eriment  plot  for  at  least  two  of  the  four  hours 
required  to  be  given  to  it,  and  the  teaching  shall  be  ojien  to  girls  :  all  who 
take  part  in  it  must  imdertake  such  work  as  their  strength  ana  state  of 
progress  enables  them  to  do ;  e.gr.,  the  younger  children  can  water,  weed, 
and  tidy  the  ground,  the  less  advanced  among  the  older  boys  dig,  mix  and 
carry  manure,  d^c,  and  the  more  advanced  prune,  ^aft,  &c. :  all  must  be 
taught  to  obsei've  the  condition  and  gi'owth  of  the  plants  as  affected  by  the 
different  methods  of  cultivation,  the  different  effects  of  surface  digging  and 
deep  trenching,  &c.,  what  to  do  with  leaves,  weeds  and  other  refuse,  &c. 

5.  The  list  of  tools  provided  must  be  approved  by  the  Insi)ector  ;  as  a 
rule  the  following  \^'ill  be  retjuired  for  eacn  dozen  children  : 

«3  Light  Machettes. 

2  Rakes. 

2  Garden  Spades :  small  size. 

2  Demerara  Forks— 3  or  4  prongs. 

3  Hoes,  small  size  only,  for  friable  soil  (loam  or  marl).    Ihiining 
Knives ;  &c. 

6.  Everything  grown  should  if  possible  be  sold,  and  after  the  payment 
of  necessary  expenses  one- third  of  the  net  proceeds  must  go  to  the  Teacher, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  other 
necessaries  of  cultivation,  text-books,  and  other  books  dealing  with 
country  life. 

7.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  any  school  for  ordinaiy  cultivation  conducted 
on  unscientific  methods  :  but  only  for  cultivation  in  the  methods  of  experi- 
ment and  teaching  laid  down  by  the  Agi'icultural  Exijeriment  Station,  and 
taught  to  the  Teachers  and  Students  by  the  officers  of  the  Station  or  others 
in  the  Training  College  and  elsewhere. 

Note, — For  the  present  and  imtil  further  notice  grants  will  continue  to 
be  ghren  for  intelligent  and  careful  teaching  and  cultivation  on  the  lines  of 
the  last  revision  of  the  Code  of  1899  to  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  proper  methods  of  teaching  Practical 
.Agriculture. 

Advanced  Course  of  Manual  Training. 

The  following  advanced  course  is  prepared  for  boys  of  Standard  V.  and 
"VI.  in  town  schools,  where  a  central  place  is  fitted  with  appliances  for 
manual  training.  A  special  grant  for  fairly  efficient  teacning  of  this 
isabject  will  be  given. 

Drawing. 

MecJumkal  Dratvtng, — To  understand  and  be  able  to  execute  a  full 
"working  drawing  (plan,  elevation,  section  and  isometric  or  oblique  pro- 
jection) of  an  exercise  or  model  to  be  afterwards  executed  in  wood. 

To  make  rapid  freehand  sketches  of  exercises  or  models  that  have  been 
executed  in  wood. 

To  construct  all  the  ordinary  plane  figures  by  geometry. 

Manual  Occupations. 

Woodwork — Ist  Year, 

Combined  exercises  in  drawing  and  modelling.  Acqiiaintance  with  prin- 
■  cipal  tools  used  ;  their  construction,  proper  use,  method  of  sharpening,  Ac. 
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Graduated  practical  exercij>e.s  in  plauiug  and  sawing ;  also  simple  joints 
and  simple  models. 

Wooihvork — 2nd  Year. 

More  advanced  practical  exerci-ses  involving  the  use  of  additional  tools. 

Ability  to  sharpen  a  plane-iron,  chisel,  gouge,  <kc. 

Knowledge  of  timber— its  gro>vtb,  felling,  seasoning,  market  forms, 
value,  tkc,  &c. 

Knowledge  of  nails,  screws,  glue  and  other  material  ased  in  the 
workshop. 

Organization  and  Discipune. 

Marks  are  awarded  to  schools  for  Organization  and  Discipline. 

Organization, — In  awarding  marks  for  Organization,  the  Inspector  \iill 
have  regard  (a)  to  the  neatness  and  oi-der  of  the  school  premises  and 
furniture  and  their  suitability ;  (b)  the  projKJr  classification  of  the 
scholars  lx)th  for  teaching  and  examination  ;  (cj  the  suitableness  of  the 
progi-amme  of  work  for  the  several  Standards  ana  for  the  members  of  the 
staff,  as  shown  in  the  time-table ;  and  (d^  the  Insi)ector  will  take  into 
account  the  condition  of  the  school  recoras,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  requirements  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  them  have  been 
met.  ♦  The  marking  of  Organization  will  be  affected  by  the  results  of  any 
sj)ecial  visits  the  Inspector  may  have  been  able  to  pay  during  the  year. 

In  Infant  »Schools  much  importance  will  Ije  attached  to  the  adeiiuate 
supply  of  suitable  furniture  and  appliances  and  the  sufficiency  of  material 
for  work  (esi)ecially  of  the  younger  scholars)  along  Kindergaiien  lines. 

Discipline' — The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  school,  to  be  satisfactory', 
must  be  i)rompt  and  exact,  yet  maintained  without  harshness  and  without 
noisy  demonstration  of  autnority.  In  Infant  Schools  the  ciuiet  tone,  the 
gentle,  pleasing  manner  of  the  teacher  wnth  the  little  children,  will  Ijc 
specially  noted. 

Managers  and  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Insjjector  that  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  school,  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  langua^fc 
of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  also  to  impress  ujion  the  children  the  ini- 
TKjrtiince  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  re.si)ect  for 
others,  and  of  honom-  and  tnithfulness  in  word  and  act.  In  i^articular,  the 
honesty  of  the  scholars  under  examhiation,  and  the  degree  of  interest  they 
show  in  their  work,  will  l)e  taken  into  account ;  and  iiiffh  marks  will  not 
be  given  unless  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  school  is  a  place  for  the 
formation  of  right  habits  as  well  as  a  place  of  instruction. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  scholars  in  an  Infant  School  will  comprise  two  Divisions  : 

Division  1.— Preparatory  Standard  (A)— 4  to  6  years. 

Division  11.  -Junior  Standard  (15)  and  Standard  I--f)  to  8  years.  [It 
will  often  be  advisable,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  children  prei»ared  to 
enter  Standard  I.  be  transferred  to  an  ordinary  school,  leaving  only  the 
Preparatory  Standard  and  the  Junior  Standard.] 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Standard  and  Standard  I.  will 


in  Schedule  A. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Prepamtoiy  Standard  will  be  chiefly  of 
a  Kindergarten  nature,  but  will  include,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
and  to  the  extent  that  shall  be  determined  by  her,  some  of  the  simpler 
work  of  the  Juninr  Standard.    [See  Art.  28,  Notes.] 
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SPECIAL  COURSE  OF  INFANT  INSTRUCTION. 

I.— Language.— Through  conversation  and  in  connection  with  all 
lessons. 

II. — Number  ;  Colour  ;  Form — (direr firm,  /msition,  dimenmon,  mir/ace, 
outline).  To  be  learned  through  observation,  and  chiefly  in  the  use  of 
Kindergarten  (lifts  and  by  Kindergarten  Occupations.  In  the  Occupations 
the  child  is  to  be  so  taught  that  liis  own  powers  of  construction  and 
arrangement  will  be  develo]ied,  and  also  his  j>ower  of  expression  through 
the  work  of  the  hand. 

Gtftif.— The  chief  gifts  are  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8. 

Occupatioiis,— The  chief  occupations  are  :  Building  ;  stick-laying ; 
drawing  ^  paper-folding,  cutting,  and  pasting ;  modelling  in  clay  simple 
and  familiar  objects  of  household  use,  or  of  plant  and  animal  life.  [Other 
Occupations,  serving  in  a  like  pur]X)se,  are  sewing  (outlines  of  figures),  and 
peas-work.] 

IIL— MoRAL8.-~To  be  taught  (in  part)  through  (a)  Action  Songs ;  (b) 
Kindergarten  Games. 

[The  action  song  and  the  organized  play  lead  the  child  to  self-activity 
and  to  reproduce  in  a  simple  way  some  of  the  doings  he  observes  in  the 
social  world  about  him.  He  is  thus  to  learn  his  moral  relations  to  others  ; 
to  re8i>ect  their  rights  while  maintaining  his  own.] 
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SCHEDULE  B. 
Curriculum  for  Training  CoLLEOEa 

Preparatory  Statement. 

The  revision  of  the  Curriculum  for  Training  Collies  lias  become  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  provide  a  two  years'  course  of  training  to  be  taken  by  the 
majority  of  Students,  and  to  be  suppleinented  at  a  later  stage  ;  to  provide 
for  fuller  instruction,  through  observation  and  experiment  and  practical 
demonstration,  in  agriculture,  and  elementary  science  chiefly  connected 
therewith  ;  and  to  introduce  a  practicable  amount  of  manual  training^  along 
Kindergarten  lines  for  women,  and  more  extended  manual  training  for 
men. 

A  prominent  aim  in  arranging  the  Curriculum  has  been  to  ensure  that 
the  Students  who  become  Teachers  shall  have  a  thorough  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  what  they  will  teach  to  school  children,  toother  with  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  tnie  principles  and  best  methods  of  teaching^  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  actual  experience  in  the  use  of  such  methods  m  tlie 
elementary  (pi-actising)  school.  It  is  expected  that  in  all  the  subiects  the 
lessons  as  given  to  the  Students  by  the  College  Tutors  will  to  a  very  con- 
sidemble  extent  exemplify  the  best  method  of  giving  lessons  to  children 
upon  the  same  or  similar  subjects. 

Another  prominent  aim  has  been  to  secure  general  intelligence  and  alert- 
ness of  mind  ;  also,  a  taste  for  reading  with  some  knowledge  of  the  books 
most  desirable  to  be  i^ead,  fitting  students  to  guide  and  assist  their  future 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  books  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  found 
m  school  libraries  in  many  schools.  The  fact  is  recognised  in  the  Curri- 
culum that  a  Teacher's  range  of  knowledge  should  extend  beyond  what  he 
will  be  required  to  teach. 

The  Curriculum  has  been  framed  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
mere  memorizing  of  such  details  as  are  not  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
an  etlicient  teacher  ;  but  for  purnases  of  illustrating  general  truths  and 
principles,  Tutors  will  frequently  find  it  profitable  to  go  further  into 
details  than  is  ])rescril)ed.  The  Curriculum  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  indi- 
cating the  iiiaximum  of  instruction  that  may  profitably  be  given,  but  as 
prescribing  the  minimum  of  instruction  that  is  required.  The  examination 
tests  are  to  l>e  Iwsed  u]>on  what  is  prescribed. 

After  completing  their  two  years  course  in  College  many  Students  will 
enter  ufK)n  their  work  as  teachers,  while  a  smaller  number  of  Students  will 
continue  in  College  for  a  third  year.  Teachers  who,  after  taking  a  two 
yeai-s' course  in  College,  have  had  three  years  of  actual  work  a«  teachers, 
may  take  the  third  year's  course,  in  iwrt  as  home  study,  tol^  completed  as  a 
rule  in  a  Training  College  for  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  six  months.  The 
Dei)artineiit  may  accept  a  shorter  term  than  six  months  in  a  Training 
College,  Imt  not  less  than  tlu*ee  months,  in  cases  where  a  course  of 
additional  reading^  to  Ik?  prescril)ed,  is  ])ursued  with  intelligent  compre- 
hension to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Dejiartinent  as  ascertained  by  an  exami- 
nation to  be  arranged  for. 

}{ FADING   and   RkCITATION. 

First  Year  :~ 

To  read  with  fluency,  case  and  exi)ression,  with  full  understandin 
and  ability  to  explain  to  a  class,  lessons  from  the  ordinary  books  used  i 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  Island.  Sj>ecial  weight  will  lie  attached  ' 
distinct  articulation  and  clear  enunciation.    [See  Note  1.] 

Ability  to  use  a  dictionary  intelligently,  with  knowledge  of  marks 
l»ronunciation  and  the  seveml  uses  of  italics. 

To  I'ccito,  with  ai>propriate  expression,  three  or  four  simple  poem/ 
varied  chamctor,  of  au  a^^nogate  of  not  less  than  120  lines. 
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In  the  case  of  each  Student  a  certificate  will  be  required  from  the 
Principal  that  the  Student  has  read  during  the  year,  under  supervision,  at 
least  one  prose  work  by  a  standard  author.    [See  Notes  2  and  3.] 

Second  Year  :— 

Reading,  as  in  first  year,  and  of  a  more  advanced  character.  One- 
third  of  the  reading  lessons  should  be  historical,  including  current  history. 
To  read  newspapers,  and  cun-ent  periodicals,  including  educational  periodi- 
cals.   [See  Note  4.] 

Full  knowledge  of  abbreviations  ordinarily  occurring  in  current  litera- 
ture. 

To  recite  with  appropriate  expression  two  poems,  differing  in  character, 
of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  120  lines. 

A  certificate  from  the  Principal,  as  above, — the  book  to  be  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  the  first  year  *  also,  a  certificate  that  the  student  has 
read  a  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Third  Year  :— 

Advanced  Reading.    Heading  from  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

To  recite  with  appropriate  expression  one  or  two  poems  of  not  less  than 
120  lines  in  the  aggregate. 

A  certificate  from  the  Principal  as  above,  that  the  Student  has  read  two 
standard  works,  prose  or  poetry ;  also,  a  certificate  that  the  Student  has  read 
a  book  of  general  history. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1. — ^To  secure  distinct  articulation  and  clear  enunciation  there  will  need 
to  be  systematic  exercises  in  vocal  drill  throughout  the  course. 

2.— The  book  to  be  read  by  the  Student  should  be  selected  by  the 
Principal  and  the  selection  approved  by  the  Department.  The  contents  of 
the  work  should  form  the  sunject  of  conversational  discussion  between  the 
Tutors  and  Students,  and  the  volume  might  be  the  same  for  a  giroup  of 
four  to  eight  Students  in  ctCLses  where  there  would  be  several  such  groups. 

3. — The  book  read  by  the  Student  may  be  one  of  the  books  from  which 
an  extract  is  selected  by  the  Examiner  to  be  read  at  the  Oral  Examination. 
An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  extract  read  will  be  expected. 

4. — A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  to  be  provided  for  the  reading  of 
Students  should  be  given  to  the  Education  Department  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year. 

5. — In  their  reading  the  Students  should  be  trained  to  the  habitual  use  of 
the  dictionary  and  atlas,  and  should  be  accustomed  to  make  use  of  other 
J:H)oks  of  reference. 

6. — It  is  not  exj^ected  that  in  any  year  the  \eading  will  be  limited  to  the 
Syllabus. 

Writing. 

First  Second,  and  Third  Year  :— 

Specimens  of  penmanship  shown  in  setting  copies  in  text  hand  and 
Somali  haiid. 

Writing  on  blackboard. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

The  penmanship  shown  in  the  examination  papers,  generally,  will  be 
%:aken  into  consideration. 

Blackboard  writing  will  be  tested  at  the  same  time  with  practice 
^%eaching.  It  will  include  the  writing  of  sentences  to  serve  as  a  reading 
lesson,  and  the  setting  of  sums  for  any  Standard. 

It  is  important  that  Students  acquire  a  large,  bold,  dear  style  of  black- 
lx)ard  writing. 
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English. 
First  Year  :— 

To  \iTite  from  dictation  passages  (prose  and  poetiy)  of  moderate 
difficulty,  involving  the  iise  of  the  common  punctuation  marks. 

Spelling  ;  word -building  ;  common  prefixes  and  affixes. 

Business  forms  ;  letter-writing,  to  include  business  letters. 

To  write  fi-om  memor>^  the  substance  of  a  short  simple  story,  read  with 
oixUnary  quickne-ss — (120  to  150  words). 

Paraphrasing  of  simple  niodern  i)oetry. 

Simple  analysis  and  parsing. 

Skcokd  Year  :— 

Dictation    as    in    first    year,   with    full    knowledge    of    marks  of 
punctuation. 
More  extended  exercises  in  word- building. 
Fuller  knowledge  of  letter-writing  and  businass  fonns. 
Writing  in  simple  language  short  essays  on  given  subjects. 
To  give  a  concise  report  of  a  ]niblic  lecture  or  a  discussion. 
Paraphrasing  as  in  nrst  year. 
Full  analysis  and  imrsing  of  modern  ]>rose  and  jioetry. 

Third  Year:-- 

As  in  previous  years,  with  more  difficult  essay  writing  and  more 
extended  rejwrts  of  lectures  and  discussions. 
Pamphrasing  of  modem  poetry. 
Analysis  and  parsing  as  above. 
Structure  of  words  ;  i-oots  ;  i>refixes  and  affixes. 

Arithmetic. 
First  Year  :— 

Elementary  Rules  ;    Money  ;    Weights  and  Measures :    Fractions^ 
Vulgar  and  Decimal ;  Metric  System  ;  Practice  ;  Bills  of  Parcels  ;  Simple 
household  Accounts  ;  Proix>rtion,  l^nitary  Method. 
Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year:— 

Proportion  ;    Percentages ;    Intoi-est ;    Pix>fit    and    Loss ;    Simp 
Problems,  occurring  in    every-day  life,  in  Linear,    Square,    and    Cub 
Measure ;  Square  Root. 
Exercises  m  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Third  Year  :— 

Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years,  with  more  advanced  question 
and  more  extensive  applications  of  i)ercentages,  including  Stockfi. 

Notes  and  Sitocjestions. 

1.— In  addition  to  special  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  a  portion  of 
the  time  given  to  each  lesson  in  Arithmetic— ten  to  twenty-fivo  per  cent- 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  devoted  to  simple  mental  exercises  introductory  to  the 
lesson. 

2.— Students  may  be  recjuired  to  do  addition  and  multiplication  sums  in 
money,  within  a  sjwcified  time,  as  a  test  of  accuracy  and  sp^d. 

3. — It  is  expected  that  all  written  work  will  be  done  with  such  reeard  to 
neatness  and  method  as  would  make  it  a  satisfacto^  model  for  scholars  in 
elementary  schools. 

4.— To  the  Arithmetic  paper  for  the  Second  Year  there  will  be  appended 
a  certain  proportion  of  questions  in  Algebra,  which  may  be  taken,  option- 
ally, as  alternative  to  certain  questions  in  Arithmetic,  by  those  Students 
who  i>assed  in  first  class  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Ist  Year  Examinatioii ;  also^ 
by  others,  in  exceptional  cases,  who  receive  special  permission  from  the 
Department  to  take  the  alternative  questions  in  Algebra, 
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These  Questions  in  Algebra  will  not  extend  beyond  the  four  simple  miles, 
and  simple  equations  of  one  unkno\^Ti  quantity,  with  easy  problems  leading 
to  such  equations. 

School  Management 
FiBST  Year:— 

Characteristics  of  Children.  Leading  Principles  of  Teaching,  as 
founded  upon  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind  affecting  the  acquisition  of 
knowlege,  and  as  applied  in  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and 
Object  Lessons. 

Notes  of  Lessons.  A  lesson  in  Reading  or  Arithmetic  to  be  given  in 
presence  of  the  Examiner.    Three  lessons  to  be  prepared.-  -[See  Note  2a.] 

Also — in  WonierCs  Colleges^ — 

Infant  Teaching. 

Characteristics  of  Infants — 4  to  6  and  6  to  8  years  of  age. 

Characteristics  of  a  successful  Infant  School  Teacher. 

Principles  of  Kindergarten  Teaching.  Adaptation  of  same  to  teaching 
the  following  to  children  in  Infant  Schoob,  and  the  lower  Standards  in 
elementary  schools  ;  Languagje  and  Reading ;  Number ;  •Object  Lessons 
chiefly  on  common  natural  objects. 

Second  Year  :— 

Principles  of  Teaching:  (i.)  as  founded  ui>on  fundamental  laws  of 
the  mind  afifecting  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  attainment  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  manual  skill,  and  the  formation  of  character ;  (ii.)  as 
applied  m  methods  of  teaching  the  scweral  subjects  in  the  Code. 

The  adaptation  of  Kindergarten  methods  and  manual  training  to  ordinary 
elementary  schools  ;  the  practicable  extent  and  necessary  limitations. 

Best  methods  of  organization  ;  time  table  ;  school  appliances  ;  school 
records  and  forms. 

Discipline. 

A  lesson,  which  may  be  on  any  subject  in  the  Code,  to  be  given  in 
presence  of  the  Exammer.  Four  lessons  to  l)e  prei)ared.-— [See  Note  2b.] 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Examiner  may  re<iuire  a  Student  to  conduct 
a  class  in  Swedish  DrilL 

Aho — in  WomeWs  Colleges — 

Infant  Teaching. 

Aim  of  an  Infant  School  ;  best  method  of  organization  ;  essential 
elements  of  good  discipline. 

How  to  teach  Language  and  Reading;  Number;  Writing;  Object 
liessons,  to  include  Lessons  on  Form  and  Colour ;  Singing ;  Drill ;  Games ; 
Story-telling ;  Drawing  on  blackboard. 

How  most  effectively  to  give  direct  and  indirect  instruction  in  Scripture 
cind  Morals. 

Practice  in  the  following  occupations :  building  (Gifts  iii.  and  iv.) ; 
^irawing — on  chequers,  and  free  hand ;  stick-laying ;  paper-folding ;  clay- 
^noulding. 

The  best  methods  of  teaching  these  to  scholars  in  Infant  Schools  and 
%he  lower  Standards  of  ordinary  elementary  schools ;  limitations  of  their 
profitable  use. 

Third  Year  :— - 

For  Men  :  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Educational  Reformers :  Comenius ;  Pestalozzi ;  Fra^bel  ;  Spencer. 
TTheir  educational  principles,  and  their  life,  so  far  as  directly  connected 
'with  their  educational  work. 

For  W&nien :  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

FrcebeFs  life  and  educational  work.  The  essential  harmony  of  his 
educational    principles    with    those    of   Comenias   and    Pestalozzi.    The 
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adaptation  of  his  methods  to  Infant  School.^  in  Jamaica,  and  the  lower 
Standards  of  ordinary  elementary  schools. 


N0TE8  AND  SUCJGESTIONS. 

1.  (a)  First  Year  Students  will  be  re(|uired  to  sjiend,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  fifty  liours  in  the  practising  school.  Part  of  this  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Tutor,  may  Ije  six;nt  in  observation. 

(b)  Second  Year  Students  will  Ire  re(juired  to  spend  in  the  practising 
school  during  the  year  100  houi-s,  of  which  at  least  seventy-five  are  to  l»e 
s\>cnt  in  actual  teaching ;  provided  that  the  hours  sixjnt  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  in  visiting  neighbouring  schools  under  guidance  will  be 
accepted,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  horn's,  as  equivalent  to  that  number  of 
hours  in  the  practising  school. 

(c)  Thii-d  Year  Students  will  be  recpiired  to  spend  at  least  sixty  hours 
during  the  year  in  teaching  in  the  practising  scnool.  Two  periods  of  not 
more  than  a  week  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal^  should  be  granted 
to  Third  Year  Students  to  visit  the  best  neighbouring  schools.  The 
Students  should  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Prinoipal  notes  of  ihe  visit  to 
each  school. 

2.  (a)  The  throe  lessons  prepared  by  First  Year  Students  shall  consist  of 
one  in  the  Arithmetic  and  two  in  Reading,  or  vire  i^ersti^  one  le^sson  of  the 
two  U)  be  for  a  lower  Standard  an<l  the  other  for  a  higher  Stundard. 

(b)  The  lessons  to  1)0  given  by  Second  and  Third  Year  Students  at  the 
Examination  should  include  in  the  aggregate  (if  ]x>s.sible)  all  subji»cts  of 
instruction  in  the  Code,  (excei)t  Sewing  and  Manual  Tniining)  and  .^^iKmld 
be  distrilmted  among  all  Standards  or  Divisions  of  the  school. 

3.  Third  Year  Students  will  l>e  i>resont  at  the  ])ractioe  teaching  of  some 
First  or  Second  Year  Students,  at  the  Examination,  and  shall  then  pi-eiMn* 
for  the  Examiner  a  written  criticism  of  the  teaching  and  the  Noto^s  of 
Lesson.     One  hour  will  l)e  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

4.  Ikvsides  s])ecial  questions  set  on  the  subject  of  School  Management,  it 
is  intended  that  the  Examination  tests  in  each  subject  shall  include  quos- 
tions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  sulyect,  and  reasons  for  i)roce.sses. 

5.  The  Students  should  be  proficient  in  such  exercises  in  Swedish  Drill  a>* 
can  be  introduced  advantageously  into  elementary  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  any  other  instruction  given  in  lectures  by  College 
Tutors,  it  will  be  expected  of  Students  that  they  show  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  text-booKs,  as  follows  : — 

First  Year. — The  text-books  i)rescrilxjd  for  Pupil  Teachers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  portions  of  Roark's  "Method  in  Education";  pp.  12-39;  <>3-70  i 
103-134 ;  260-280.  Aho~{in  Woimn's  Collerfes)  [Text-book  prescribed  hy 
the  Department]. 

Second  year.— As  above ;  Roark  complete,  excepting  chapters  XIII.  and^ 
XIV.  Also- {in  Women^s  Colleges)  [Text-book  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment]. 

Third   Year.—A^   above.      Quick's    Essays    on    Comeniiis,   Pestalozri- 
Froebel,  Spencer.    Spencer's  Essay  on  Education,  Cliapters  II.  and  III.     ' 
Watnen's  Colleges^  [Text-book  prescribed  by  the  Department], 

It  is  recommended  that  College  Tutors  themselve.**  make  free  use  of,  anii 
train  the  Students  to  use,  for  reference,  the  text-books  used  heretofore  and 
any  others  of  high  repute  in  which  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
set  forth. 

Scripture   and   Morals. 
Scripture  Knowledge. 

(A)  Chief  faots  recorded  in  Genesis  to  Judges,  inclusive.    Matthew. 

(B)  Chief  facts  recordetl  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.       Luke 
Reading  facts  in  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
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(C)  The  chief  Prophets.  Outlines  of  History  of  Israel  from  the  Captivity 
to  the  Christian  Em      John.    Acts. 

In  1901,  and  every  alternate  year  thereafter,  Firet  and  Second  Year 
Students  ^vill  be  examined  in  Aj  and  in  1902,  and  every  alternate  year 
thereafter,  they  will  be  examined  in  B. 

In  1901,  Third  Year  Students  will  be  examined  in  A ;  and  every  year 
thereafter  they  will  l^e  examined  in  C. 

[In  1900,  all  Students  will  be  examined  in  Scripture  under  the  former 
Code.] 

Students  to  conmiit  to  memory  the  passages  required  to  be  learnt  by  tho 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  : — 

First  Ye^ir — Pass4\ges  for  Lower  and  Middle  Division. 
Second  Year — Passages  for  Upper  Division. 
Third  Year — Ai*  above. 

Morals, 

Lessons  in  Morals,  distributed  as  above,  covering  the  subjects  prescribed 
Elementary  Schools, 

Geography. 

FiBST  Year  :— 

Meaning  and  uses  of  maps,  exemplified  by  dmwing  maps  of  school 
premises  and  district  surrounding  school  General  notions  of  latitude  an(l 
lougitude. 

The  world.  Distribution  of  land  and  water.  Oeogra]>hical  dofijiitious 
with  prominent  illustiations. 

The  continents  ;  island  groups  ;  chief  islands  ;  relative  size  compared 
with  Jamaica ;  (^hief  mountain  ranges  and  ]>lains  ;  chief  i^eninsulas, 
isthmuses  and  capes. 

The  oceans ;  chicif  soas,  lakes,  rivers,  river  systems,  V)ays,  gulfs,  straits. 

The  chief  countries,  with  their  capitals  ;  relative  size  com]»ared  with 
Great  Britain.  -..  . 

The  chief  productions  of  these  countries  ;  tlie  interclirtu^jfc?  direct  or 
indirect,  of  these  ]>roducts  with  those  of  Jamaica. 

An  outline  ma]>  of  one  of  the  continents  to  be  supplied.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  fill  in  the  chief  physical  features  and  most  imi>oi'tAnt  towns. 

Second  Year  : 

Outlines  of  the  [Geogi-aphy  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  also  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
[Minute  details  not  required.]  Geography  of  Jamaica,  more  in  detail. 
A  genera]  knowledge  of  localities  made  prominent  through  current  political 
events. 

Races  and  Religions  of  Mankind.  Types  of  Government.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  know  the  different  types  of  government,  and  to  what  type 
the  government  of  every  important  country  of  the  worla  belongs. 

^lathematical  Geography :  General  Notions  of  the  Earth  as  a  planet  in 
the  solar  system.  Form  and  size,  and  motions  of  the  Earth.  Day  and 
Night,  and  the  Seasons.  The  Zones.  Fuller  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longtitude. 

physical  Geography.  Formation  of  land  by  the  action  of  water  and 
other  agencies.  Mountains,  rivers,  and  river  valleys.  Climate,  winds, 
raiUj  dew,  etc.    [See  Note.] 

Students  will  be  re<|uired  to  fill  in  chief  physical  features  and  important 
towns  in  an  outline  map  to  be  sui>pUe<l  to  them  of  the  British  Isles,  or 
any  considerable  dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  United  States, 
or  (with  fuller  details)  Jamaica. 

Third  Year  :— 

Fuller  knowledj,'e  of  the  work  of  first  and  second  years.  More 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  (lovernment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
Clex)graphy  of  Euro])e  (Minute  detiils  not  re<|uired). 

Maps  as  in  Second  Year.    Also,  to  show  proficiency  in  dmwing  maps  on 
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^ote. — Second  Year  Students  in  Women's  Collets  will  be  exemx^ted 
from  exammation  in  Physical  Geogmphy.  The  teaching  of  Physical 
Qeo^phy  should,  a«  far  as  possible,  be  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  the 
physical  features  of  Jamaica. 

Elementary  Science  [General  and  Agricultural] 
First  Year  :— 

1.  A  course  of  elementary  physics  and  chemistry'  preuaratoi-y  to  the 
study  of  the  life  and  food  of  plants  and  to  a  knowledge  of  tnc  composition 
of  soils  and  manures.    The  course  to  consist  of : — 

The  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

Chemical  and  physical  changes. 

Elements  and  compoimds,  atoms  and  molecules. 

Use  of  symbols  and  chemical  formulae. 

Tlie  occurrence,  jn-eparation^  and  properties  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Chlorhie,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon. 

The  composition  of  the  Atmosphere  and  of  substances  found  in  it  such 
as  water,  car]x>n-dioxide,  ammonia. 

Chemical  combination — Examples  of  its  various  forms  being  given  that 
the  following  terms  may  be  understood  '.—Oxidation^  acuh,  stUts  (<.[/., 
nitrates  J  MorideSy  sufphatesj  <Cr.). 

2.  An  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Tropical  Readers :  Book  i.  Part  ii. ; 
Book  ii..  Parts  I  and  iv. 

3.  One  lesson  each  week  to  be  given  liy  the  Tutors  of  the  College, 
dealing  with  tbe  ordinary  i>henomcna  of  common  life  and  with  objects 
familiar  to  school  children.  The  lesson  to  be  of  such  a  nature  and  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  lessons  suited  for  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  best  methods  of  giving  such  les.sons  to  .school 
children. 

The  illustrations  and  the  apparatus  used  for  experiments  shoubl  be 
chiefly  of  such  a  nature  and  so  inexj>ensive  that  they  may  l>e  provided  for 
and  made  use  of,  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Island. 

Second  Year  :  — 

1.  Agriculture.    General  ideas  of  Scope  of  Subject : 

Atmosphere.    Composition  and  action  of. 

Soils.    Origin  and  formation  ;  constituents  and  properties. 

Plant  Structure.    Root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed. 

Plant  Life.    Gernunation,  nutrition,  storing  of  food,  chemica 
comiK)sition  of  plants. 

Cxiltivation.    Tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  manuring. 
Crops. 

Bojr-GanUninff.—lii  addition  to  out-door  cultivation,  exi)erimcnts  and 
illustrations  such  as  are  recommended  in  the  French  Scheme  of  Agriculture 
for  Elementary  Schools,  with  plants  grown  in  boxes,  ic,  ^oufd  receive 
much  attention.  Disused  soap  boxes,  kerosine  oil  tins,  <kc.,  might  be 
utilized  for  this  purjiose. 

2.  Object  lessons  as  in  first  year,  during  the  first  term  of  the  second. 
For  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  general  laws  of  health  ill  connection 
yfiih  a  general  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 

3.  Students  to  have  opi)ort unities  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge  by 
visits  to  museums,  public  gardens,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc 

Note.— The  object  lessons  given  to  students  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  training  must  include  all  subjects  in  Schedule  A,  not  otherwise 
covei-ed  by  the  work  prescribed  in  the  Training  College  Syllabus, 
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Domestic  Economy. 

For  Women's  Colleges. 
First  Year  :— 

A.  Care  of  the  body. 

B.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  i)lain  j)ar)er  the  undermentioned  ffarments 

and  to  make  one  of  them :  a.  Chila's  pinafore  and  overall ;  b.  Cotton 
]>etticoat ;  c.  Chemise  or  woollen  vest. 

2.  Darning  on  materials  of  different  kinds  :  a.  A  thin  place  ;  />.  A  hole  ; 

c.  Tears  of  different  kinds. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preriaration,  and  under  supervision^  the  following 

lessons  to  a  clas*  :  1.  Drills  of  different  kinds ;  2.  Fixing  a  hem  and 
hemming  ;  3.  Seaming  ;  4.  Sewing  and  felling ;  5.  Herring-boning  ; 
6.  Running  and  felling. 

Second  Year  :— 

A-    Care  of  Children  from  birth  with  special  reference  to  cleanliness, 
food  and  clothing. 

B.  1.  Treatment  of  simple  accidents. 

2.  Nursing  hints  :  a.  Care  of  a  sick  person  ;  b.  The  sick  room. 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  the  undermentioned  garments  on  sectional  and  plain  pa{)er, 

and  to  make  one  of  them  :  a.  A  combination  ;  b.  A  simple  working 
dress  ;  c.  A  pair  of  drawers. 

2.  To  put  a  patch  on— a.  Calico  or  linen  ;  b.  Print ;  c.  Flannel. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation  and  under  supervision,  the  following 
lessons  to  a  class  :  1.  Darnmg — a  thin  place,  a  hole,  a  tear  ;  2.  Making  a 
band  ;  3.  Making  a  button  nole  ;  4.  Fixing  a  tape  on  a  band ;  5.  Fixing  a 
button  on  a  band  ;  6.  Cutting  out  a  simple  pinafore. 

Third  Year  :— 

A.  Cookery. 

1.  Principles  of  boiling,  stewing,  roasting,  baking,  frjdng,  broiling. 

2.  Practice  in  the  cooking  of  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  soup,  porridge,  cakes 
and  puddings. 

3.  Invalid  food  (practice  in  preparation). 

B.  Laundry  work. 

1.  Hints  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  washing  different  materials 
and  in  starching  and  ironing. 

2.  Practice  in  washing,  starching  and  ironing,  including  the  getting  up  of 
skirts,  blouses,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

C.  Needlework. 

1.  To  cut  out  on  sectional  and  on  plain  paper  the  undermentioned 
garments,  and  to  make  any  two  of  them :  a.  A  blouse ;  6.  A  skirt  j  c.  A 
boy's  shirt ;  d,  A  night  dress. 

2.  To  revise  darning  and  patching. 

3.  To  give  after  careful  preparation  and  under  supervision,  the  following 
lesson  to  a  class :  a.  Stitching ;  6.  Plaiting ;  c.  Setting  in  gathers ;  d.  Cutting 
out  an  apron,  chemise  or  any  other  simple  garment ;  e.  Marking  : /.  Making 
and  fibdng  a  gusset ;  g.  Putting  on  a  strengthening  tape }  A.  Patching  a 
woollen,  calico  or  print  garment. 
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Manual  Training. 
For  Men's  Colleges. 

First  Year  :— 

1.  Paper  folding  and  designing. 

2.  Colour  work. 

3.  Paper  modelling  and  cardboard  modelling. 

4.  Clay  modelling. 

5.  Simplified  wooilwork. 

A  short  course  in  making  three  or  four  sinaple  models,  with  knife  and 
saw  as  cutting  tools,  such  as  may  Ix;  done  on  a  simple  desk  or  table. 

Second  Year  : — 

A.  Woodwork. 

1.  ExerciuM  in  Joint  IKor^.— Simple  joints,  e.g..  Housing,  Halving,  Half- 
lap,  Mortise  and  Tenon,  Bridle,  etc. 

2.  J/b(/tf/«.— Simple  geometrical  figures.  Plant  label,  Squai'e  prism.  Flat 
ruler.  Octagonal  pnsm,  Round  ruler,  Flower-pot  cross,  etc. 

3.  Tooh. — Rii»  and  tenon  saws.  Jack  and  Smoothing  planes,  Firmer 
chisels.  Gouges,  Marking  Gauge,  Mortise  Gauge,  Rule,  Brace  and  bits,  etc. 

B.  Drawing. 

1.  Ort}u)graphic  Projection. — Simple  i)lans  and  elevations,  etc.,  drawn 
accurately  to  scale. 

2.  Isometric  Projection  drawn  to  scale. 

Third  Year:— 

A.  Woodwork. 

1.  Exeyxiies  in  Joint  Work. — More  advanced  than  in  2nd  Year,  and  with 
simple  oombinatious,  e.g.,  Tongue  and  groove,  Notched  Halving  Oblique 
Halving,  Scarfing,  etc. 

2.  JAx/<;/<j.— Bench  H(x>k,  Pen  Tray,  Flower  Pot  Stand,  Hat  Rack,  Nailed 
Box,  Bmcket,  Tee  and  Set  Squares,  ete. 

3.  New  7\jols.  —Rebate  Plane,  Trying  Plane,  Mitre  Block,  Bevel  Spoke- 
shave,  Bow  Saw,  etc. 

B.  Drawing. 

1.  Ort/ioff ran/lie  Projection. — ^^l^lan  (Elovation  Section)  of  simple  solids 
and  Joint's  and  also  simple  conibinatit»ns of  Joints  dniwn  acounitely  toscjile. 

2.  Isomttric  and  OOfiqne  J^mjitfion.  -More  advanceil  than  in  the  2nd 
year. 

Note. — Two  hours  per  week  are  to  be  given  to  this  work. 

In  1900  the  Students  of  all  years  will  take  the  First  Year's  course.  In 
11K)1  the  2nd  and  3rd  year  Students  will  take  the  Second  Yearns  course. 

Besides  the  examination  in  the  work  for  their  own  year.  Second  and  Third 
Year  Students  will  be  tested  in  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  year,  of 
which  they  vnU.  be  expected  to  show  such  mastery  as  will  enable  them  to 
teach  the  same  to  scholars  iu  elementary  schools. 

Geometry. 

First  Year— For  Men  and  Women  :—  • 

Practical  Geometry 
Geometri4:(4  figures  tvith  instruments  and  to  seal 
I.  To  divide  a  straight  line  into  any  number  of  eiiual  partti. 
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2.  To  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  with  ruler  and 
set  square  and  also  by  construction. 

3.  To  draw  perpendicular  lines  with  ruler  and  set  square  and  also  by 
construction. 

4.  To  construct  a  square,  oblong,  triangle,  and  any  regular  polygon,  the 
length  of  side  or  sides  being  given. 

5.  To  bisect  an  angle.    To  construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Also  the  following : 

1.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

2.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  point  in  its  circumference. 

3.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  i>oint  outside  its  circumference. 

4.  To  describe  two  circles  of  given  radii  touching  each  other. 

5.  To  describe  a  circle  to  pass  through  three  given  points. 

6.  To  descrilje  a  circle  to  touch  three  given  straight  lines. 

7.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  triangle. 

8.  To  inscribe  a  circle  within  or  describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

9.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  polygon,  one  of  its 
sides  being  given. 

10.  To  construct,  by  a  general  method,  any  regular  polygon,  its  circum- 
scribing circle  being  given. 

Second  Year.— For  Men. 

Euclid— Book  I.     1-26,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Third  Year.-  For  Men. 

Book  I.    27-48,  and  Easy  Riders. 

Algebra. 

For  Men  of  the  Third  Year  :— 

To  Least  Common  Multiple  ;  Fractions :  Simple  Equations  involving 
one  or  two  unknowns  ;  Simple  problems  involving  the  same. 

Vocal  Music. 
First  Year  :— 

Theory.— Staff  Notation. 

Notes.— Fosition  on  treble  and  bass  staves.  The  major  scales  C,  G,  and 
F.  Diatonic  intervals.  Relations  as  noted  liy  the  terms  tonic,  dominant, 
and  sub-dominant. 

Time. — Value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  rests.  Signatures  of 
simple  time.    Accent.    Contents  of  measures  (bars). 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Notes, — Conmion  mtgor  scale  ;  its  chordal  structure.  Diatonic  intervals. 
Relations  as  noted  by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub-dominant.  The 
standard  scale  of  pitch,  and  the  relations  (in  pitch)  of  various  keys. 

Time, — The  accent  of  pulses.  Two,  three,  and  four  pulse  measure. 
Contents  of  measures.    Continuations,  rests,  and  simple  division  of  pulses. 

Practice. 
Singing  from  Modulator. 
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Second  Year  :— 

Theory. 

Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Compass  of  children's  voices.    General  rules  relating  to  voice-tra.ning. 

Staff-Notation. 

Xotes. — As  in  first  year.  Major  and  minor  scales,  not  beyond  foursharv>s 
and  four  flats.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals. 

Tinu. — As  in  first  year.    Compound  time. 
Accent  and  syncopation. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Note». — As  in  first  year.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Diatonic  and  chro- 
matic intervals.  Names  of  chromatic  tones.  Removes  of  key ;  bridge, 
notes  and  distinguishing  tones. 

Time, — The  measures  in  common  use.  Division  of  pulses  into  thirds  and 
quarters.  Transcription  of  values  by  halving,  doubling,  etc.  Accent  and 
syncopation. 

Practice. 

To  sing  an  easy  passage  in  a  migor  scale. 

Third  Year  :— 

As  in  previous  years.  Singing  at  sight  a  passage  or  tune  of  only 
moderate  difficulty,  m  a  major  or  minor  key,  in  either  notation. 

To  rej)eat  and  afterwards  name  the  notes  of  a  simple  diatonic  phrase, 
comprising  not  more  than  four  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  which  the  Examiner 
may  twice  sing  U)  laa,  (or  play),  the  common  chord  having  first  been  given. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Singing  of  simple  part  songs  and  glees  by  the  Students  should  be 
practised. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  Tutors  allot  a  certain  i)ortion  of  time  in  which 
Second  and  Third  Year  Students  may  practise  Harmonium  playing. 

Drawing. 
First  Year  :  - 

(a)  A  course  of  Kindergarten  Drawing  to  cover  the  Code  requirements 
for  Standards  I.  and  II. 

(b)  Free  hand,  and  with  the  ruler  and  set  s(iuare,  of  lines,  angles,  paral- 
lels and  the  simplest  right  lined  forms. 

(c)  Free  hand  Drawing  of  regular  forms  and  of  curved  and  right  lined 
figures  from  the  flat. 

Second  Year  :— 

(a)  Free  hand  Drawing  more  advanced  than  in  the  First  Year. 

(b)  Drawiny  to  Scale, 

1.  Simple  scales,  e.g.,  j  inch,  1  inch,  H  inches,  3  inches  to  the  foot  to 
show  inches  ;  or  1,  2,  or  3  inches  to  10,  20  feet,  etc.,  to  show  feet. 

2.  To  draw  and  take  dimensions  from  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches. 

3.  To  draw  a  plan  or  other  figure  on  squared  paper  from  a  sketch  having 
dimensions  marked  on  it. 

4.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  plane  figures  to  scale. 

(c)  Drawing  from  models  of  regular  fonu  and  from  easy  common  objects. 
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Third  Year  :— 

Thorough  revision  of  work  of  previous  years,  with  abundant  practice  in 
blackboara  drawing,  and  more  extended  drawing  from  models  and  common 
objects. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Drawing  should  be  taught  regularly  throughout  the  year  for  at  least 
14  hours  per  week  to  enable  Students  to  gain  the  facility  necessary  for 
teaching  Di*awing. 

2.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching  the  subject,  and  very  much  attention  should  be  given  to  drawing 
on  the  blackboard  to  ensure  facility  in  illustrating  ordinary  school  lessons. 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  to  overcome  the  «:eneral  tendency  to  make  the 
copies  in  "  Free  hand  "  and  "  Model "  too  small.  The  work  of  the  Students 
should  conveniently  fill  a  sheet  of  paper  1 1  inches  by  7  inches. 

4.  The  Examination  in  Drawing  will  consist  of  paper  work,  blackboard 
work  (to  which  much  importance  will  be  attached)  and  a  short  paper  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching  Drawing. 


SCHEDULE  C. 
Registration  Examination  for  Teachers. 

The  Examination  will  include  the  following  selected  portions  of  the 
First  Year  and  Second  Year  Training  College  Examination  ; — 


Fx7*9t  Year  Subjects  : 

Scripture  and  Morals ; 

Manual  Training 

or 
Domestic  Economy 

Geography ; 

Singing ; 

Drawing,  including  blackboard  work. 


J 


Second  Year  Suljects : 

Reading  and  Becitation ; 

English ; 

Writing ; 

Arithmetic ; 

School  Management — Theory  and  FnDctice 

Elementary  Science. 
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SCHEDULE.  D. 
Reading  and  Recitation. 

First  Year  :— 

R&idhifj.    To  read  from  a  school  reading  book  with  fluency,  ease 
and  expreiwion. 

Reel t4tt Ion,    To  recite  one  or  two  simple  poems  of  an  aggregate  of 
not  more  than  50  line«  from  any  standard  author. 

Second  Year  :— 

Refidintj.    As  above. 

Recitation,  To  recite  one  or  two  poems  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less 
than  60  lines. 

Tuird  Year  :— 

Readimj.    As  above. 

Recitation.  To  recite  a  poem  of  not  less  than  80  lines,  or  two  poems 
of  varied  character  of  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  80  lines,  from  some 
standard  author. 

Fourth  Year  ;— 

Readinff.    As  above  :  also  from  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Recitation.  To  recite  a  'passage  from  8hakespearo*or  Milton  not 
exceeding  100  lines. 

Note,— In  each  year  the  pupil  teachers  are  exi)ected  to  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  meanings  and  alliLsions. 

Writing  and  English. 

First  Year  :— 

Si^ecimens  of  penmanship  in  text-hand  and  small ;  to  set  simple 
copies  on  blackboard. 

Second  Year:— 

As  alK)ve,  with  greater  pio-iciency. 

Third  Year  : — 

As  above  with  increased  proficiency. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

As  alx)vt>,'with  increased  proficiency, 

Notes  : — 

I.  A  bold,  neat  style  of  writing  is  expected. 

II.  Blackboard  work  should  be  neat  and  very  clear. 

III.  Good  figures,  both  on  paper  and  blackboard,  will  be  required. 
The  blackboard  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  be  tested  at  the  inspection 
of  the  school. 

Dictation. 

A  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  to  be  written  from  Dictation  in  a   air 
legible  hand. 

Composition. 
First  Year:— 
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Second  Year  :~ 

To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  by  the 
Examiner. 

Third  Year  : — 

As  above.    Also  business  forms,  such  as  bills  and  receipts 

Fourth  Year  :— 

As  above  ;  also  a  short  essay  on  a  subject  prescribed  by  the 
Examiner. 

Grammar. 
First  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  very  simple  sentences^.  2.  Parsing;  of  same.  3.  Word- 
building.    4.  Knowledge  of  prefixes. 

Second  \''ear  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  simple  sentences.  2.  Parking  of  same.  3.  Word-build- 
ing. 4.  Fuller  knowledge  of  prefixes.  5.  Paraphrasing  of  very  simple 
poetry. 

Third  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences.  2.  Full  i>arsingof 
sentences  of  ordinarjr  difficulty.  3.  Word- building.  4.  l^efixes  and  affixes. 
6.  Paraphrasing  of  simple  modern  poetry. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

1.  Analysis  and  pai*sing  as  above.  2.  Paraphrasing  of  modern 
poetry.    3.  Word-building. 

Arithmetic. 

First  Year  :— 

To  be  fairly  proficient  in  the  practical  application  of  all  the  Com- 
ix>und  Rules,  i.e.,  of  Money,  and  the  Weights  and  Measures  in  general  use. 

Second  Year  :— 

Elementary  Vulgar  Fi*actions;  Practice;  Tradesmen's  and  house- 
hold accounts. 

Third  \''ear  :— 

Simple  interest ;  Simple  proportion ;  Vulgar  Fractions ;  Unitary 
Meth<xl ;  Decimals. 

Fourth  Y'ear  :— 

Compound  Proportion  ;  Percentage  ;  Averages. 

Elementary  Sciekce  and  Agriculture. 

First  Y'ear  :— 

Ist  Tropical  Readers — Part  I.    Colour.    Form, 

Second  Year  :— 

1st  Tropical  Reader— Part  IL 

Third  Year  :— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader — Parts  I.  and  II. 

Fourth  Year:— 

2nd  Tropical  Reader— Parts  IIL  and  IV. 
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Geography,  with  Incidental  History. 

First  Year  :— 

As  retjuired  in  Schedule  A  for  Lower  Division  and  Section  A  of 
Middle  Division.    Map  of  Jamaica  (on  imper  or  blackboard). 

Second  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  the  Middle  Division,  Sections  A  and 
B.     Map  of  North  America  (on  paper  or  blacklward). 

Third  Yeah  :- 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Upjwr  Division.  Map  of  British 
Isles  on  pai)er  or  blackboard. 

Fourth  Year  :  - 

As  in  third  year  in  fuller  detail.  Map  of  the  West  Indies  on  paper 
or  blackboard. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations. 

First  Year:— 

As  re(iuired  in  Schedule  A  for  Lower  Division. 

Second  Year  :— 

As  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Middle  Division. 

Third  Year  :— 

Drawing  as  required  in  Schedule  A  for  Upper  Division ;  and 
Manual  Occui>ations  as  required  for  Middle  Division. 

Fourth  Year  : — 

Drawing  and  Manual  Occupations  as  required  in  Schedule  A  for 
Upi)er  Division. 

Scripture. 

First  Year  :— 

Leading  facts  of  Bible  History  as  connected  with — The  Creation ; 
Fall ;  Deluge  ;  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  Life  of  Christ.  To  repeat  the 
Scriptui*e  required  in  Schedule  A  of  Standards  below  IH. 

Second  Year  :  — 

The  Bondage  in  Egypt  i  the  Exodus  ;  Journeying  to  and  Conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  Life  of  Christ  in  fuller  detail.  To  rei)eat  the  Scripture 
re<|uired  of  Standards  III.  and  IV. 

Third  Year  :— 

Leading  facts  connected  with  the  most  prominent  Judges,  and  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  before  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  The  chief  parables  of 
the  New  Testament.    To  repeat  the  Scripture  required  of  Standard  V. 

Fourth  Year  :— 

Leading  facts  connected  with  the  most  prominent  Kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  after  the  division,  and  the  most  prominent  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Lives  of  the  Apostles.  To  repeat  the  Scripture  required  of 
Standard  VI. 

Teaching. 

First  Year  :— 

To  teach  a  class  in  Reading  or  Writing  in  2nd  or  3rd  Standard.    To 
answer  simple  questions  on  how  to  secure  attention. 
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Second  Yeak  :— 

As  above,  Standards  1  to  4,  with  im]>rove(i  skill  in  instniction  and 
discipline. 

To  answer  simple  questions  on  how  to  secure  attention,  and  how  to 
question. 

Third  Year  :— 

To  teach  the  lowest  class  (Junior  Standard)  in  Reading,  also  a  class 
in  Arithmetic,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Insjxjctor. 

To  answer  questions  on  how  to  teach  Heading  and  Arithmetic  to 
beginners. 

Fourth  Year  :-— 

As  above  ;  also  to  give  a  lesson  to  pupils  in  any  secondary  subject 
taught  in  the  school. 

To  prepare  notes  of  lesson. 

Text-Books  on  Teaching  for  Pupil  Teachers. 

First  Year  : — "  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attc^ntion."- -(Hughes.) 

Second  Year: — "How  to  Question.*'— (Fitch.) 

Third  Year  :--^¥ivHt  Lessons  in  R<jading  -Teacher's  Eilition."— (Miss 

Fundenburg.) 

Fourth  Year  :~"  Mistakes  in  Teaching."— Chaj^ter  IV.-  (Hughes.) 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  (a)  Puj)il  Teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
suggestions  m  Schedule  A  and  follow  them  faithfully,  (b)  They  should  be 
guide<l  by  the  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  ))rescriljed  text-booLs. 
(c)  S{»ecinc  dii*ections  for  teaching  diflferent  cla.sses  will  be  found  in  Cowham's 
School  Method,  which,  in  the  main,  and  subject  to  (a)  and  (/>),  may  be 
safely  followed. 

2.  Pupil  teachers  of  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
knowleage  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  each  year. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year  /Students  will  be  expected  to  have  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  Elementary 
Schools  on  the  lines  laid  down  m  Schedule  A. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN   BRITISH  GUIANA.* 


I.  Primary  Education. 

British  Guiana,,  which  inckides  the  counties  of  Demerara,  Introducto: 
Essequebo  and  Berbice,  extends  from  Point  Plava,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  River  Corentyne,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Dutch  Guiana.  It  has  a  seaboard  of  over  300 
miles  and  its  area  is  calculated  at  92,296  square  miles,  of 
which  only  130  square  miles  are  under  cidtivation. 

It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in  the  course  cf 
about  a  century  the  whole  of  its  coast  line  had  been  traced  by 
Dutch  sailors  and  adventurers,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Spaniards  occupied  themselves  along  the  Orinoco  and  in  vain 
efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  behind  the  Dutch  coast 
lands,  in  search  of  the  mythical  golden  city.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  the  early  visitors  from  Europe  to  the  South 
American  coast,  finding  rivers  beyond  all  otners  in  size  and 
volume,  which  poured  down  with  many  tributaries  through 
rich  tropical  lands,  drew  for  themselves  a  picture  of  vastness 
and  riches,  and  gave  it  definite  form  and  shape  as  a  city  or 
land  of  gold. 

The  cultivated  portions  of  the  colony  are  for  the  most  part 
alluvial  flats,  just  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  liable  to  in- 
undations during  the  spring  tides.  The  sugar  estates  are 
protected  against  these  inundations  by  a  front  dam  or  sea-wall, 
and  inside  this  front  dam  is  a  public  road,  kept  up  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  estate  through  which  it  passes,  ana  partly  by  the 
Government.  But  during  the  rainy  season  the  estates  and 
provision  grounds  are  also  liable  to  inundations  from  behind. 
Against  these  they  are  protected  by  a  back  dam.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  cfiversined  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  Mount  Roraima,  8,400  feet  high,  and  the 
dense  forests  furnish  timber  of  the  most  valuable,  durable  and 
beautiful  kinds.  The  chief  exports  are  about  105,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  125,000  oimces  of  gold.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  $2,667,719.12  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $2,834,957.54,  of  which  $161,101  or  6*03  per  cent, 
was  voted  for  education. 

The  first  European  attempts  at  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Early 
British  Guiana  were  by  the  Dutch  about  1620.     A  century  later,  ^***^^- 
during  the  war  with  France,  a  squadron  under  Du  Casse  entered 

*  This  report,  which  in  its  original  form  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Blair  in 
January,  1898,  was  revised  by  him  in  September,  1900. 
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tlic  Berbice  River  and  laid  waste  soinfe  of  its  planUitioiis.  In 
1781,  during  the  American  War,  in  which  France  and  Holland 
united  aiijainst  Britain,  Lord  Rodney's  fleet  captured  Demei-ara 
and  Essoquebo ;  but  those  provinces  were  afterwards  recaptured  by 
France,  and  at  the  Peiice  of  Paris  in  1784  they  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  They  were  recaptured  by  the  British  in  179G  ai\d 
again  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  but 
during  the  following  vear  they  sun'cndered  again  to  the  British, 
and  were  formally  ceded  by  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain  in 
1814. 

Tlie  London  Missionary  Society  in  1808  sent  out  a  missionary 
who  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher.  There  were  at  the  time 
only  one  church  in  Berbice,  the  Lutheran,  and  one  in  Esseqiiebo, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  two  years  later  (1810)  the  tirst  Episcopil 
church  (St.  George's)  was  opened  in  Georgetown,  Demcrara,  At 
this  period  the  population  was  estimated  at, — slaves,  101,710,  and 
freemen,  8,000 ;  and  as  the  education  of  slaves  was  diseouragetl, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  teaching  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb. 
tr.Cunnmge  On  the  28rd  March  1824  the  Right  Honourable  G.  Canning  s 
cHolutions.  resolutions,  "  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
and  to  prepare  them  for  freedom,"  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  "  Royal  Gazette,"  August  1824,  contained  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  effect  that  a  large  nmnber  of  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  high  school  fees  were 
acquiring  habits  of  indolence  ana  vice,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  free  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  Lady  D'Urban  approved  of  the  sc^-heme, 
and  having  such  patronage  it  was  liberally  supported.  In 
1830  the  sum  of  £150  was  placed  on  the  estimate  of  the 
colony  as  a  grant  to  schools.  In  1838  His  Excellency  Sir 
James  Camiichael  Smyth,  Bart.,  in  a  message  to  the  legislating, 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  desire  of  apprenticed  laboiu^rs  for 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  the  siun  of  28,000  guilders 
(£l,8G(i  13.V.  4//.)  wiis  voted  for  churches  and  schools  in  the 
county  of  Berbice,  and  1,500  guilder^  (£100)  for  Georgetown. 

The  keen  interest  evinced  by  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
education  of  the  n^p^o  was  shared  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  whose  school 
at  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  at  this  time  imder  two  trained 
teachers,  was  the  most  efficient  in  the  colony,  and  Mr. 
Latrobe,  reporting  to  Lord  Glenek  in  August  1838,  said,  "  Not- 
withstandmg  the  indifference  still  evinced  by  the  bulk  of  the 
residents  of  the  superior  classes ;  the  inertness  and  indecision 
with  reference  to  the  subject  which  still  reigns  in  the  majority  of 
colonial  legislatures  ;  the  slight  value  which  the  negro  may  yet 
place  upon  instniction ;  the  various  difficulties  interposed  in  the 
way  of  rapid  diffusion  from  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the 
weakness  of  the  agency  employed,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
sufficient  fimds,  it  is  undeniable  that,  compared  with  the  past, 
the  present  furnishes  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
satisfactory  anticipation.*' 
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Edu(*utioiial  pro^i'ss  (luriuii^  the  next  two  years  was  pre- 
eiiiinently  satisfactory,  and  a  Hue-book  for  1840  reported  that  a 
strong  desire  prevailed  among  the  working  classes  to  have  their 
children  taught  to  read  and  write,  of  w^iicli  it  wiis  politic  to  tak<^ 
advantage.  The  (.•hiirch  of  England  had  42  schools,  the  Churcn 
of  Scotland  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  eiich  27,  and  tho 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  5 ;  anci  the  Combined  Court  for 
the  vear  1841  voted  the  sumof  £3,159  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  This  was  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  colony  s  revenue. 

In  1834  the  funds  of  the  Liidy  Mico's  legacy  for  the  suppres.sion  Lady  Miocj 
of  Algerian  piracy  and  the  release  of  Christian  slaves  had  in-  legacy;  and 
creased  to  £120,000.     At  the  insUince  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  j^^JJ^^ 
Buxton,  these  funds,  together  with  large  parliamentary  grants,  devoted  to 
were  set  aside  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  the  black  and  t**®  ^^P'f*']! 
coloured  population  in  British  Guiana  and   Ehe  West  Indies,  tiiecoburc 
Six  undenominational  schools  were  established,  and  they  were  popiuation 
said  by  the  Governor  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  colony ; 
and  after  doing  excellent  work  for  some  yetirs,  a  letter  was 
written  by  their  superintendent  in  Georgetown  to  the  Govern- 
ment, intimating  that  the  trustees  of  the  charity  were  prepared 
to  increase  their  grants  on  certain  conditions.      Nearly  every 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  opposed  these  proposals,  and 
the  fears  of  the  clergy  were  hardly  allayed  by  the  assurance  of 
the  Grovemor  that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  existing 
schools,  but  to  estabUsh  others  in  remote  and  sparsely  populate 
localities  where  none  existed.     One  memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Court  praying  that  no  part  of  the  educational  vote  should  be 
alienated  from  the  churcnes.     It  was  decided  however  that  the 
offer  of  the  tnistees  of  the  Mico  Charity  should  be  accepted, 
inasmuch  as  it  enabled  the  Govemmejit  to  extend  the  means  of 
instruction  to  the  rural  population,  particularly  to  districts  where 
no  schools  were  established.     But  about  this  period  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Imperial  Parliamentary  grant  crippled  the  finances 
of    the    Charity,    and    the    trustees    decidect    to    leave    their 
schools    to    the   clergy.     We  are,  however,  to    this  day,  still 
indebted  to   the   charity  for   some   efficiently   trained   school- 
masters. 

On  the  7th  December,   1842,  Bishop  Austin  addressed  the  EsUbliHh* 
Governor  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  urging  the  importance  of  JV®"^  ®*  ^*"' 
establishing  a  grammar  school  in  Georgetown.     His  Lordship  gchool. 
had  at  his  disposal   the  sum   of   £1,500,  and  he  asked   the 
legislature  to  subscribe  an  equal  amount,  and  to  make  a  small 
vote  in  payment  of  salaries.      Government  grants  were  first 
made  in   1844,  and   in   1848  an  ordinance  incorporating  the 
college  passed    the  court.     It  is   however  proposed    to    deal 
with  Queen's  College  and  other  shnilar  institutions  in  separate 
chapters. 

Early  in  1849  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  that  a  good  school  ought,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  to  be  provided  within  easy  reach  of  every  place  where 
uiore  than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitiints  were  to  bo  found  : 
but  the  expense  of  these  schools  ought  not  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  genera]  revenue.  It  should  fall  (in  the  snape  ofu  rate) 
upon  tne  districts  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  intended. 
Earl  Grey's  suggestions  were  not  adopted. 

About  this  time  an  Eklucation  Conmiission,  having  the  functions 
of  a  board  of  education,  was  appointed.     Its  secretary  was  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  John,  Lucie  Smith,  and  a  sum  of  £550   was 
devoted  to    pay  the  salary  of   an    inspector  of  schools.       Mr. 
George  Dennis,  the  first  inspector,  after  receiving  a  short  train- 
ing in  England,  returned  to  the  colony  and  presented  a  report, 
which  showed  that  better  results  should  have  been  obtained 
from  the  large  sums  of  money  which  from  time  to  time  had 
been  voted.     The  only  books  used  were  the  Bible  and  "  Fenning's 
Spelling-book  " ;    the  teacjher  for  the  most  part  was  CTievously 
deficient  in  attainments  and  in  educational  training,  and  corponil 
punishment   was  inflictal    by  leathern  straps,  frequently   cut 
at    the    end    into   thongs,  according    to    the  disposition    and 
temper    of    the    schoolmaster,    or    even    more    wantonly    and 
freely  bv  a  monitor,  on  boys  and  girls  alike.     Mr.  Demiis  also 
urged  the  importance  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  nonnal  or  training  school  for  teachers, 
and  of  industrial  schools,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
seminary  for  teachers  established  by  Bishop  Austin,  known  as 
Bishop's    College,  where  teachers  of  all    denominations    were 
trained.     This  institution  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
1877  and  closed  in  1882  by  Sir  Henry  T.  Irving.    The  ordinnnce 
abolishing    the   Bishop's  College  also  abolished   the  Board   of 
Education  and  conferred  its  powers  on  the  chief  inspector  of 
schools. 

Reverting  again  to  1852,  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Court 
of  Policv  requesting  the  commissioners  to  submit  a  Bill  for 
making  better  provision  for  educi^tion.  Tlie  Bill  was  drafted  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  Walker,  who  was  also  the  chair- 
nian  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  SecreUiry  of  State  expresses! 
his  approval  of  its  puq)ort  and  provisions.  It  was  brought  up 
for  a  second  reading  Oth  February,  1854,  wfis  postponed  scvenu 
times,  and  finally  wit  hdrawn,  the  educ^ition  commissioners 
observing  that  they  deeply  "lamented  that  prejudice  and 
indiiierence  "  that  prevailed  among  the  upper  classes. 

In  1855  a  short  ordinance  was  passed,  the  main  features  of 
which  were : — 

(a.)  That  assistance  should  only  Ik?  given  to  schools  in 
which  religious  instruction,  founded  on  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  was  imparted  daily. 

(b.)  That  school  fees  should  be  paid. 

(c.)  That    the    teachers    should    receive    fixed    salaries 
according  to  their  classes  after  examination. 
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To  cany  out  this  ordinance,  His  Excellency  P.  E.  Woodhouf e 
asked  the  Court  "to  sanction  under  the  head  of  schools  the 
amount  of  37,600  dollars,  being  5,000  dollars  less  than  was  voted 
for  the  past  year.  In  this  sum  are  comprised  G,000  dollars  tor 
the  orphan  asyhun,  a  charitable  perhaps  more  than  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  and  5,500  dollars  for  special  training  insti- 
tutions. The  remaining  26,100  dollars  will  with  your  approval 
be  expended  imder  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  just  passed. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  if  you  should  be  pleased 

to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  out,  it  ma}^  effect  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  introduction  at  some  future  day  of  that 
more  perfect  plan  which  at  present  we  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
means  of  developing." 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1854  was  37,720  dollars, 
compared  with  201,252  dollars  for  prisons  and  police,  and  Inspec- 
tor Dennis  asked  for  an  increased  vote,  remarking  that  "  money 
laid  out  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  removal  of 
ignorance  is  a  far  more  profitable  investment  than  that  expen- 
ded on  the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime."  In  1856  the 
vote  was  44,040  dollars,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Orphan  Asylum 

Queen's  College  Grammar  School  - 
Salary  of  Inspector         .... 
Salaries  of  Teachers        .... 
Rents  and  Repairs  of  School  Houses 
Support  of  Pupils  at  Training  College    - 
Support  of  Training  Ma**ters  - 
School  Books,  Maps  and  Furniture 
(English  Church)  Indian  Mission  Schools 
(Scotch  Church)  Indian  Missions    - 


Total 


Dollars. 


6,000 

3,000 

3,600 

22,000 

4,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

720 

720 


44,040 


Mr.  George  Dennis,  after  10  years  efficient  service  as  inspector 
of  schools,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  G.  Austin,  M.A.,  in 
1862,  and  from  that  date  tlic  amount  voted  for  primary  educa- 
tion was  gradually  increased  from  50,809  dollars  in  1862  to 
93,724  dollars  in  1874,*  during  which  yeur  Sir  James  R.  Longden,  r^^^  g^j,^ 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  a  commission  of  17  members  to  enquire  commiFsk 
into  and  report  on  the  education  of  the  colony.  of  1S74. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their 
efficiency  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,),  receiving  respectively  8  dollars,  7  dollars, 


in  1874.  93,724.34;  in  1875,  »lil,422.63. 
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6  dollars,  5  dollars,  and  4  dollars  for  each  scholar  in  average 
attendance,  on  the  condition  that  the  fees  of  the  scholars  and  the 
local  contributions  amounted  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  Govem- 
ment  grant.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  Board  of  Education, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  made  special  gratuities 
to  efficient  teachei-s,  assisted  the  managers  in  erecting  school- 
houses,  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  supplying  them  with  books 
and  apparatus. 

The  Education  Commission  above  alluded  to  sent  in  an  ex- 
haustive and  a  most  valuable  report  and  made  a  large  number 
of  recommendations  for  placing  education  (primary,  secondary, 
and  industrial)  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  These  were  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  and  three  ordinances — (a)  to  enforce  elementary 
education,  (b)  to  vest  in  the  colony  Queen's  College  Grannmar 
School  and  the  property  known  as  fiishop's  College,  (c)  to  estab- 
lish a  more  representative  Board  of  Education — came  into  force 
on  February  3rd,  1877.  Seven  months  later  an  ordinance  was 
passed  to  establish  and  regulate  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

In  1882  a  short  ordinance  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of 
Education  and  conferring  its  powers  on  the  inspector  of  schools, 
and  the  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  now  in 
force : — 

1.  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  an  inspector  of  schools  and 
the  Governor  one  or  more  assistant  inspectors,  receiving 
such  salaries  as  may  be  voted  by  the  Combined  Court. 

2.  The  inspector  is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  in 
such  foi-m,  and  giving  such  information,  as  the  Govemuient 
may  dh'cct. 

8.  Inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  may  visit  an  assisted 
school  with  or  without  notice  ana  at  any  time. 

4.  The  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  are  empowered  to 
make  rules  and  rcigulations  for : — 

(a.)  The  govemuient  and  discipline  of  the  schools  and 
teachei*s. 

(/>. )  The  distribution  of  the  funds  voted. 

(c.)  jVIaintaining  an  efficient  system  of  elementmy  edu- 
cation throughout  the  colonj'. 

5.  The  inspector  of  schools  may  refer  any  charge  ot  cruelty 
or  immorality  made  against  a  schoolmaster  to  a  district 
stipendiary  magistrate.  The  magistrate  will  submit  the 
evidence  and  his  reuort  thereon  to  the  inspector,  who  may 
cnncol  or  suspend  tiie  teacher  s  certificate. 

6.  For  enforcing  attendance  at  school  the  colony  maj^  be 
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divided  into  districts  by  proclamation,  and  the  governor  may 
appoint  district  educational  officers,  whose  duties  are  briefly: — • 

(a)  To  keep  a  register  of  all  children  under  12  years  of 
'*^S^>  (^)  to  report  to  the  inspector  any  parents  neglecting 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  (c)  to  sue  for  and  recover 
fees. 

7.  District  educational  officers  are  empowered  to  enter  any 
house  or  jrard  and  make  enquiry,  and  persons  obstructing 
them  or  giving  false  information  are  liable  to  fines  or  im- 
prisonment. 

8.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  children  not  attending 
school  may  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  who  for  the 
first  offence  may  make  an  order.  If  that  order  is  not 
carried  out,  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment. 

9.  Children  under  nine  years  of  age  may  not  be  employal 
as  domestic  servants  or  as  agricultural  labourers.  If  over 
nine  they  may  be  so  employed  if  they  have  obcained  a  certi- 
ficate of  proficiency  in  reading,  writuig  and  elementary 
arithmetic.  Pei-sons  giving  false  information  or  disregard- 
ing this  rule  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  24  dollars. 

10.  The  proprietors  of  estates  are  bound  to  provide  schools 
for  the  children  of  immigrants,  provided  none  exist.  They 
can  claim  grants  for  such  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
clergy. 

11.  Schools  receiving  a  grant  are  to  be  opened  by  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  and  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
without  comment.  Further  religious  instniction  may  bo 
given  during  the  first  or  last  hour,  but  parents  are  allowed 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  such  mstruction  without 
being  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  secular  subjects. 

12.  The  parents  arc  bound  to  pay  a  fee  of  not  less  than 
a  penny  a  week  per  scholar.  In  cases  of  poverty  the  fee 
may  be  paid  by  the  inspector  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

After  the  passing  of  this  ordinance  the  Board  of  Education 
passed  rules  and  regulations  pro\ading  liberal  sjdaries  and  grants 
for  teachers  and  managers  as  follows : — 


Ccrtiiicate  Sabiries.  Per  Aniuiiii. 

I 

Dollars. 

Class  I. I  480 

CloHs  II.      - 2m 

Cla«a  III. 120 

Provisional 9(J 
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For  every  pass  in  one  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing  or 
arithmetic,  I  dollar ;  in  two  4  dollars ;  and  in  three  7  dollars. 
With  1  dollar  additional  for  grammar,  geography,  needlework, 
and  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Board. 

Pupil  teachers  were  also  employed,  receiving  salaries  ranging 
from  3  dollars  to  G  dollars  per  month,  and  grants  were  made 
paying  one-half  of  the  cost  df  the  new  school  houses  erect<5d,  a 
suiii  lor  rent  and  repairs,  and  a  vote  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
books  and  a})paratus.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  181  schools, 
said  to  have  mid  an  average  attendance  of  11,398  scholars,  pre- 
senting 10,900  for  examination,  earning  a  grant  of  101,947.02 
dollars,  or  9.35  dollars  per  scholar,  equal  to  £1  18«.  114<?.  In 
addition  to  this,  large  sums  were  spent  in  maintaining  a  Govern- 
ment training  college  (8,380  dollars),  the  pavment  of  the  salaries 
ot  inspectors  and  educational  officers,  &c.  (15,140  dollars). 
During  the  following  year,  with  a  revenue  of  a  little  over  2,000,000 
dollai*s,  the  expenditure  on  education  was  over  150,(X)0  dollars. 

j^dranto      ^^^  ^^^  10th  June,  1881,  the  following  resolution  passed  the 
lucation.  Combined  Court : — 

"  Whereas  a  very  large  amount  has  been  spent  by  the 
"  Government  for  elementary  education,  and  wnereas  such 
"expenditure  has  been  excessive  without  any  adequate 
"results;  Be  it  resolved,  that  the  vote  for  elementary 
"  education  be  reduced  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
"next,  and  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the 
"  Honourable  Court  of  Policy  give  effect  to  this  resolution 
"  by  amendment  of  the  law.' 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  addressing  the  Combined  Court  on  May  30th, 
1882,  stated  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that 
the  amount  spent  on  primary  education  had  been  excessive  and 
without  conunensuraole  results.  Comparing  our  expenditure 
with  that  of  Jamaica  he  showed  that  the  same  number  of  scholars 
in  this  colony  would  cost  65,000  dollars  more  than  in  Jamaica. 
He  further  msisted  on  the  payment  of  school  fees  and  local 
contributions.  The  fees  amounted  to  about  \s,  6d.  per  scholar 
and  the  local  contributions  were  practically  nil.  Ho  was  of 
opinion  that  this  was  demoralising  in  its  effects  and  injurious  to 
the  Ciiuse  of  education.  He  was  convinced  that  a  large  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  grants  Avith  positive  advantage.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  colony  had  for  some  time  been  in  excess  of  its 
mcome,  and  the  Combmed  Court  lost  no  time  in  giving  effect  to 
His  Excellency's  suggestions,  making  changes  of  a  sweeping 
character.  A  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  of  Education 
and  conferring  its  powers  on  the  Inspector  of  Schools ;  the  ordin- 
ance to  estiiblish  and  regulate  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Statute-book,  but 
no  money  being  voted  for  its  maintenance  it  was  abandoned. 

Teachers'  certiflciite  salaries,  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers  and 
grants  for  building  and  furnishing  schools  were  swept  away.  In 
lieu  of  the  grants  and  salaries  the  only  sum  now  paid  was  a 
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capitation  grant  of  4,  5  or  6  dollars,  on  the  estimated  average 
attendance,  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  a 
further  sum,  varying  from  1  to  4  dollars  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance,  according  to  the  percentage  of  full  passes  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Schools  obtaining  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  mil  passes  received  no  grant,  and  schools  obtaining 
80  per  cent,  or  over  received  the  maximum  grant  of  8  dollars  for 
each  chUd.  There  was  also  a  grant  for  each  pass  in  needlework. 
Frequently  the  amount  advanced  was  more  than  the  amount 
earned,  but  in  no  cases  were  the  managers  called  upon  to  make  a 
refimd,  while  in  other  cases  the  balance  duo  to  a  school  which 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiencv  sometimes  amounted  to 
1,000  dollars.  The  immediate  result  of  this  scheme  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amoimt  of  the  grants  to  schools  from  101,000  to  69,000 
dollars,  or  from  9.35  to  7.96  dollars  for  each  scholar  examined. 

The  number  of  scholars  however  soon  began  to  increase,  and 
at  the  close  of  1889  the  grants  amounted  to  119,968.94,  or  8.41 
dollars  for  each  scholar  presented  for  examination. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  KLC.M.G.,  who  The  New 
had  formerly  held  the  appointment  of  rector  of  the  Royal  ^^®  ®^  ^®' 
College,  Mauritius,  and  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  education  was  capable  of  im- 
provement, introduced  into  the  Court  a  new  code  of  rules  and 
reflations,  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  April,  1890.  The 
chief  features  of  this  code  are : — 

1.  Granting  salaries  to  certificated  teachers  at  the  rate  of 
240  dollars,  180  dollars,  and  96  dollars  for  first,  second,  and 
third-class  respectively. 

2.  Paying  the  salaries  of  pupil-teachers  at  rates  varying 
from  4  dollars  to  8  dollars  per  month,  with  a  bonus  of 
25  dollars  to  the  schoolmaster. 

3.  An  allowance  of  1.50  dollars  for  each  pass  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  no  payment  is  imule  on  account 
of  any  scholar  who  failed  to  pass  in  jnore  than  one  subject. 

4.  Scholars  obtaining.a  full  pass  may  be  examined  in  two 
of  the  three  subjects,  grammar,  geography,  and  history, 
receiving  for  each  pass  1.50  dollars. 

5.  A  grant  of  1  dollar  to  each  girl  who  passed  in  one  of 
the  three  R's  aind  in  needlework. 

0.  A  capiUition  grant  of  1  dollar  for  each  child  over 
four  and  imder  seven  years  of  age  who  had  made  over  200 
attendances. 

These  grants  are  withheld  (a)  if  the  school  fails  to  obtain  35 
per  cent,  of  full  passes  at  the  annual  examination,  (b)  if  the 
teacher  neglects  to  collect  50  per  cent,  of  the  fees  chargeable,  (c) 
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unless  provision  is  made  for  teaching  the  girls  needlework,  and 
(d)  unless  the  school  is  supplied  with  suitiible  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  cont4iins  8  square  feet  and  60  cubic  feet  for  each  cnild, 
and  unless  there  are  separate  latrines  for  the  children  of  each 
sex. 

The  grant  is  paid  in  1 2  monthly  instalments,  and  nine-tenths 
of  it  must  be  disbursed  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teacher  and 
assistants.  Tlie  remaining  tenth  may  be  retained  by  the  manager 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  school  and  the  necessary 
furniture,  on  the  condition-  that  the  amount  of  the  school  fees 
and  the  local  contributions  exceed  the  sum  retained  by  the 
manager. 

Before  the  code  came  fully  into  force  the  "Rev.  W.  G.  G.  Austin 
retired  on  pension,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Sir  Charles  Bruce  in  Ceylon,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Sir  James  Longden  to  act  for  him  as  Director  of 
Puolic  Instruction,  was  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
British  Guiana. 

Shortly  after  arrival  he  was  instructed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Viscount  Gormanston  to  prepare  rules  for  making  more 
liberal  grants  to  schools  for  aboriginal  Indijms,  to  mission  schools, 
and  to  schools  in  remote  ana  sparsely  populated  localities. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  mitigate  the  penal  clauses  in  the 
code  which  had  become  law  the  year  before,  to  make  grants  to 
industrial  schools  in  which  teclmical  instruction  was  given,  to 
grant  certificates  to  teachers  trained  in  England  or  the  Colonies, 
and  to  permit  the  managers  to  give  the  teachers  and  assistants 
the  whole  of  the  Government  grant 

The  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  for  aboriginal 
Indians  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  while  those  with 
regard  to  industrial  schools  have  been  a  hopeless  failure. 
Scnools  for  teaching  carpentry,  printing  and  tailoring  have 
been  opened  and  closed,  accomplishing  htUe  or  no  good,  but  the 
agriculture  schools  fiiiled  altogether.  One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  these  was  established  by  Canon  Sloman  in  the  county  of 
Berbice,  in  which  some  50  boys  received  two  hours  instruction  in 
carpentry  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  in  agri- 
culture on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Mr.  Sloman  had  some 
trouble  at  the  outset  in  inducing  the  children  to  work,  but  he 
made  their  attendance  at  the  industrial  school  compulsory,  and 
it  was  hoped  they  would  soon  become  self-supporting.  But,  on 
resuming  work  after  the  Midsummer  holidays,  the  boys,  encour- 
aged by  their  parents,  remained  away  from  school  altogether. 
Mr.  Sloman  called  a  meeting  of  the  parents  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  them,  but  they  obstinately  refused  to  allow  their 
children  "  to  work  cutlass  and  shovel."  The  cause  of  the  failure 
in  this  and  every  other  case  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  engaged  m  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  primary  education  for  the  year 
ended  81st  March  1807  was  110,727.05  dollars,  of  which  99,779.49 
dollars  was  paid  to  the  schools  as  certificate  salaries,  salaries  to 
pupil- teachers  or  gi-ants  in  aid.     The  total  amoimt  spent  on 
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primary  education  in  1898-9  was  8115,223.90,  of  w 
9102,958.59  was  paid  ilri  Gnmts-in-Aid.  The  iollowing  t 
shows  the  (listribntion  of  the  grant  for  1891-7  : 
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In  December  1896,  His  Excellency  Sir  Augiistiis  Hemming, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  a  commission  "  to  enquire  into  the  advisa- 
bility or  otherwise  of  retaining  tlic  present  system  of  grants 
based  on  the  results  of  examination,  and  into  the  mlvisability  or 
otherwise  of  cstablisliing  a  Board  of  Education  iis  the  central 
authority." 

The  report  of  the  coinniission  is  given  as  Appendix  A,  and  a 
code  of  regiilatioas,  prerwi-ed  at  tlio  comniissioners'  request  by 
the  writer,  as  Appendix  B. 

II.  Second.miy  Ern'c.^Tios. 

Thooldest  and  most  important in-stitution  for secondaiT eduea-  Queen 
tion  is  Queen's  College,  established  in   1844  b}-  the  Bishop  of  folleg 
Guiana,  as  a  Clinrch  ot  England  Gmmmai-  School  "  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  of  all  classes  in  classical  literature,  mathonmlii's 
)ind  other  branches  of  education,  on  the  principles  of  Kinfr's 
College,  London." 

It  was  ineorponited  by  ordinance  in  18+8,  and  annual  grants 
towartls  maintenance,  varying  from  1,200  dollars  to  4,000  dollars, 
were  mode  by  the  Government  until  1870.  For  many  yoara  this 
grant  was  made  on  the  condition  that  the  Bishop  should  con- 
tribute not  less  than  9G0  dollars  a  year,  and  his  lordship  acconl- 
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ingly  contributed  from  200Z.  to  500/.  a  year,  in  augmentation  o' 
the  salaries  of  the  masters.  After  1861,  however,  the  grant  wj^ 
unconditional. 

The  governing  body,  in  consideration  of  this  vote,  placed  te: 
free  exhibitions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  and  the  Con 
of  Policy. 

From  1844,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Longden's  Edu(r::>^0-^ca- 
tion  Commission   in   1874,  500   boys  received   instruction,  t"j^      \\^(v 
average  yearly  attendance  being  35.     And  for  rather  more  th  mrJ'.^^^Xi 
twenty  years  the  institution  was  imder  the  direction  of  the  R^-^^^'R^^y 
George  r  ox,  whose  name  and  work  are  still  gratefully  rememlier-,^ -^^^^.^i 

The  commissionei*s  reported  on   the  work  of  the  school    X<-^ol 
follows : — 

"  Many  of  the  pupils  educated  solely,  or  principaUy,  at  Queo^^^^  , 
College  are  occupying  good  positions  in  the  public  service,  ^  ^^ 

in  other  employments.     ...     It  has  tilled  an  important  pr^c^^f)/^^^ 
in  the  colony  in  supplying  the  means  of  education  to  the  hii^^^^,/^ 
and  middle  classes.     Until    1866,   when   the   Roman   C&ibrMi^:^^?^ 
Grammar  School  was  opened,  Queen's  College  stood  alone  in  _«r^  !^c 
gap.     It  owes  its  existence  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  Bi^    ^2  ^0 
of  Guiana,  and  to  the  liberaUty  of  his  lordship  and  of  tho6«H^n   ^fi 
whom  he  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear,  generously  aideciry^,^ 
the  legislature  of  the  colony,  who  have  shewn  their  apprecirj/^^ 
of  the  institution,  and  their  confidence  in  the  promoters  aiic7  in. 
the  governing  body,  by  liberal  grants.*' 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  th€^ 
school  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  that  changed 
should  be  made  in  the  stafif,  and  their  report  being  adopted  d^^\ 
the  Court  of  Policy,  the  Combined  Court  was  asked,  and  agrceif 
to  vote  the  necessary  funds.   - 

Sir  James  Longden,  in  addressing  the  Court  on  the  subject,       ^^ 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  aims  and  object  of  the  school : —         ^ 

"  With  regard  to  the  Queen's  College,  I  must  express  my  great  ^- 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  this  Court  is  favourable  to  the  pro-  ^\ 
position.  My  own  opinion  is  that  higher  education  is  most  gj 
necessary.  We  have  not  here  in  this  colony  any  of  the  liberal  ^ 
foundations  which  our  ancestors  have  left  in  England,  and  which  '^ 
are  gro\ving  in  America,  and  we  have  therefore  to  provide  for 
education  from  the  public  fimds.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  one  establishment,  and  that 
that  establishment  should  be  a  colonial  institution  of  an  un- 
denominational character,  in  which  all  the  youths  of  the  colony 
might  obtain  such  an  oduc^ation  as  is  recjuired  in  the  circumstances^^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  present  day.     I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  this  Court  and  underr*^^^-^ 

s  may  bo  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Policy.  "VS"^*' 


such  arrangements  as 

to  see  it  recognised  on  a  systematic  plan,  so  that  it  will  be  ac^  ^ 

credit  to  the  colony,  and  attbrd  to  everybody  here  an  opportuniti^  J^-V 

of  obtaining  at  a  moderate  expense  as  good  an  education  as  caM'-^^^ 

be  obtainea  in  any  grammar  school  in  England.     I  do  not  hop 

to  go  beyond  the  Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
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f  we  educate  our  children  up  to  such  a  point  that  they  will 
Qter  into  competition  with  those  at  schools  and  colleges  in 
Ingland  on  fair  terms,  if  we  educate  them  up  to  that  pomt  at 
^hich  University  education  begins,  we  shall  have  done  all  that 
ur  duty  to  the  colony  demands.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  so  far 
3  to  establish  University  teaching,  but  simply  the  standard  of 
le  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations." 

"  The  Queen's  College  of  British  Guiana "  was  reopened  as  a 
roveniment  institution  on  January  22nd,  1877.  Mr.  Exley 
'ercival,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  the  first  principal,  assumed  his  duties  on 
larch  5th,  1877,  and  held  the  office  with  conspicuous  ability 
ntil  his  death  on  March  5th,  1893. 

Durin{j  his  tenure  of  the  principalship  considerable  success 
as  attained,  and  the  number  of  students  largely  increased, 
he  number  of  entries  from  1877  to  1897  was  661,  giving  an 
verage  attendance  of  83.  Mr.  Percival  was  succeeded  by  j&r.  J. 
..  Potbury,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

These  examinations  were  first  held  in  the  colony  in  December  Cambridge 
881.     Since    then    104  pupils  from  the    college    have    gained  ^^^^  ^*" 
onours,  122  have  gained  pass  certificates,  and  85  marks  of  special  *°*"**  *®°®' 
Lstinction  have  been  gamed,  including  one  '*  first,"  and  three 
bracketed  first"  among  all  candidates,  English  and  Colonial. 

Students  are  also  prepared  for  the  examination  of  the  Univer- 
ty  of  London,  for  which  British  Guiana  has  been  constituted  a 
3ntre. 

The  standard  therefore,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Longden, 
as  been  fully  attained,  and  the  college  very  well  fulfils  the 
bjects  for  which  it  was  founded.  Those  parents  who  are  able 
>  do  so  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  England,  where  cli- 
latic  and  general  conditions  are  far  superior  to  those  prevailing 
I  a  tropical  country.  But  Queen's  College  boys  have  proved 
lat  they  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  others  from 
ly  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 
ercival's  annual  reports — "The  old  boys  of  Queen's  College  are 
)  be  found  everywhere  and  in  every  capacity  in  the  ranks  of 
orkers,  acquitting  themselves  tis  loyal  and  useful  citizens  ot  the 
ind." 

The  Catholic  Grammar  school  was  opened  in  1866,  closed  shortly  The  Catholic 
fter  the  Queen's  College  was  taken  over  as  a  Government  insti-  ^h™!**' 
ition,    and   reopened    by   order   of  the    Catholic    Bishop    in 
^79.     It  is  intended  for  boys  of  Catholic  parentage  who  are  pre- 
uded  on  conscientious  gromids  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
3  vantages  of  Queen's  College. 

Its  average  daily  attendance  is  about  70,  of  whom  more  than 
fie-half  are  Portuguese,  who  are  prepared  for  the  examination 
f  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Cambridge  Locals.  It  is 
>cated  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Catholic  presbytery,  is  under 
le  able  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father  Barraud,  S.J.,  and  is  sup- 
orted  mainly  by  generous  donations  from  Bishop  Butler  and  fees 
om  the  scholars. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1894  to  provide  a  more  suitable  building, 
ad  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Combined  Court  asking  for  a 
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vote  of  5,000  dollars,  on  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
should  bo  raised  by  private  contributions,  and  Father  Barraud  has 
inforuied  the  writer  that  they  couhl  only  collect  1,200  dollars, 
and  that  the  (lovernnient  was  not  ui  a  position  to  render  the 
assisUuK.'e  asked  for. 

iiliiie  The  following   information  has  been  furnished  by  the   Rev. 

7?P^     ,    Father  Barraud':— 

"The  Convent  High  Schools  were  opened  in  1847.  The 
teaching  sisters  were  then  six  in  number.  Now  17  nuns  are 
engageu  in  teaching  200  pupils. 

*'  In  1887  the  Kensington  Examinations  were  first  applied  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  they  have  served 
their  purpose  by  exciting  enudation  among  the  scholars,  and  have 
provecl  a  very  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  difficult 
examinations  of  Edinburgh  anci  Cambridge. 

"  Over  3()0  girls  have  (Stored  for  these  London  examinations, 
a  largo  number  giiining  senior,  jimior  and  preliminary  certifi- 
cates. The  convent  pupils  have  latterly  been  very  succcssfid  at 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  also. 

"  Two  new  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  Demerara  Sisters, 
one  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  second  city  of  the  colony,  and  the 
other  at  Barbados.  Both  are  succeeaing  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. 

"  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  colour  prejudice,  as  well  as 
more  important  considerations,  has  necessitated  tne  establishment 
of  two  distinct  high  schools  at  the  Georgetown  Convent.  For 
admission  to  the  select  school  legitimate  birth  is  an  indispensable 
qualification." 

sslej'an  A  high  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were  established  about 

;ii  Schools,  five  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Reynolds.     Both  have  been 

successful  in  carrymg  oft'  the  Mitchell  Scholarships. 

There  is  also  a  private  hi<jh  school  for  girls  at  Minto  House, 

taught  by  Mrs.  Vyfhuis,  and  a  staff'  of  able  assistants.    The  pupils 

of  Mrs.  Vyfliuis  have  been  very  successful  at  the  Cambridge 

senior  and  junior  local  examinations. 

III.  Refurmatokies. 

il«mecm-       Early  in  1879  the  Combined  Court  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 

Ueforma-  make  provision  for  the  estiiblishment  and  regidation  of  a  school 

jr  for  Boys.  ^^^  the  instruction  and  training  of  vagrant  boys  and  vouthfiil 

male  ottenders,  who  should  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  in 

agricultural  pursuits. 

It  was  estiiblished  in  July  of  that  year,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr  F.  A.  Gall,  and  the  direction  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Prisons.  It  had  accoumiodation  for  54  boys,  but  the  number 
gradually  increased  to  204  in  1893,  and  the  number  now  varies 
from  about  150  to  200. 

Boys  imder  16  years  of  age  who  are  found — 

(a)  Begging  or  receiving   alms  in  any  public  street  or 
place ; 
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(6)  Wandering  in  the  streets,  having  no  guardians  or 
settled  place  of  abode  and  no  visible  means  of  support ; 

(c)  Frequenting  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  or  whose 
surviving  parent  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  ; 

((/)  Committing  an  oftence  punishable  by  a  magistrate, 

may  be  sent  to  this  reformatory. 

The  teaching  stiiff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  a  chief  officer, 
a  first-class  certified  schoolmaster,  an  assistant,  and  a  number  of 
orticers  and  wardens,  and. the  main  objects  of  the  school  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  "  To  instil  into  thc;  minds  of  the  boys  soimd  moral 
principles,  and  to  induce  in  them  practical  habits  of 
mdustry,  regularity  and  good  conduct."     Rule  10. 

(h)  To  enforce  habits  of  cleanliness.     Ride  17. 

(c)  That  the  officers  in  charge  arc  to  be  kind  and 
persuasive,  not  harsh  and  irritiiting.  Rule  32,  but  at  the  same 
time  firm  in  their  dealings  and  report  at  once  insubordina- 
tion and  dereliction  of  duty. 

(d)  And,  finally,  every  boy  on  his  admission  shall  be 
taught  to  consicler  the  school  as  a  place  of  improvement, 
and  not  of  punishment,  unless  by  breaches  of  its  rules  he 
makes  it  such,  and  while  by  every  mea,ns  the  well  disposed 
will  be  furnished  with  maniiold  encouragements  to  continue 
in  their  course  of  amendment,  the  ill-conducted  will  be  sure 
of  prompt  punishment. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  14,414 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  crops  is  about  3,000  dollars. 

In  1852 
asylum  and 

was  supported  by  a  vote  of  the  Combined  Court,  and  to  a  small 
degree  by  private  subscriptions,  bequests  and  donations.  In 
addition  to  the  three  R*s,  the  boys  were  instructed  in  cerUiin 
trades  and  branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  girls  in  sewing, 
cooking  and  domestic  economy.  At  the  age  of  14  years  the 
cliildren  were  apprenticed  out  for  any  period  not  exceeding  five 
years. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  "  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
School"  (the  legal  title  ot  the  institution)  was  written  in 
May  1880  by  Mr.  J.  Brummell,  the  managing  director.  At  that 
time  there  were  on  the  books  of  the  institution  124  children, 
classified  as  Creoles,  Coolies,  Chinese,  Portuguese  and  "other 
countries."  The  chief  industry  was  the  cultivation  of  Para  grass, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  was  over  900  dollars. 
When  not  thus  employed,  the  boys  were  turned  into  the  field 
with  hoes,  or  sent  as  messengers,  etc. 

From  1880  to  the  present  time  the  numbers  have  fluctuated 
slightly  (average  about  120),  while  the  work  of  the  institution 
has  l»een  carried  on  with  little  change  from  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  in  1852. 


an  ordinance  was  passed   to   establish   an  orphan  Orphan 
school  of  industry  m  Georgetown.     The  institution  Asylum. 
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The  amount  for   its  upkeep   for  the   current   year  is   6,479 
dollars. 

ormatory      There  is  also  a  reformatory  for  girls  conducted  on  similar  lines, 
Girls.        held   in  the  building  which  was  formerly  used  a,s  u    trabiiiig 

school    for    teachers.      Under    the    efficient    management    of 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilcocks,  formerly  the  head  master  of    the  training 

school,  it  is  doing  a  good  and  useful  work- 
Its  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  is,  for  the  current  year, 

4,092  dollars. 

IV.  Educational  Endowments. 

Saffon  ^i^  Pierre  Louis  de  Saff on, a  native  of  France  and  a  land  surveyor 

■  by  profession,  died  in  1784,  leaving  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  property  for  the  education  and  maintenimce  of  ten  orphans 
or  half-orphans,  natives  of  the  colony,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
but  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  preferring  always  the  most  poor 
and  indigent  and  those  bom  of  white  parents.  The  net  annual 
revenue  of  the  estate  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  legatee 
being  entitled  to  receive  one-tenth  imtil  he  attains  the 
age  of  16  years  or  dies.  Should  this  amount  be  more  thjin 
sufficient  for  his  education  and  maintenance,  the  surplus  may 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  his  benefit  any  time  after  he  may 
have  attained  the  age  of  16.  Five  boys  are  being  educated  at 
Queen's  College  and  five  girls  at  a  private  school.  The 
accumulated  nmds  amount  to  102,330*23  dollars,  of  which 
75,375  dollars  are  invested  in  mortgages  and  the  remainder  in 
bonds 

tchell  2.  Walter  Mitchell  died  in  1862,  directing  that  15  years  aft<5r 

lolarships.  j^j^,  death  his  residuary  estate  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  legislature  for  the  endowment  ot  a  church  college  or 
charitable  institution  similar  to  the  De  Saffon,  though  not  with 
the  same  exclusion,  but  under  the  same  rules.  In  July  1895 
the  Court  of  Policy  resolved  that  two  scholarships  (one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls)  tenable  for  four  yeiirs,  should  be  awarded  on 
the  residt  of  the  Cambridge  Preliminar\'  Local  Examination, 
having  an  annual  value  of  72  dollars.  The  coinjpetitors  at  this 
examination  must  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and  itno  girls  attain 
the  qualifying  standard,  two  scholarships  ma^  be  awarded  to  the 
first  two  boys  who  have  so  quaUfied,  and  vice  verad.  Kingston 
High  School  (Wesleyan)  and  Minto  House  School  (Mrs.  Vvtnuis) 
won  the  scholarships  in  1895,  and  Queen's  College  and  Trinity 
High  School  (Wesleyan)  in  1896. 

The  accunuilated  funds  amount  to  21,114.85  dollars  and  are 
invest^ed  in  Government  Securities. 

^f^^^h^*  3.  The  Guiana  scholarship  was  instituted  in  1882,  and  is  either 
o  are  ips.  ^£  ^j^^  annual  value  of  200Z.  for  three  years,  or  of  150/.  for  five  years 
if  the  scholar  elects  to  study  medicine.  The  first  scholar  was  elected 
in  May  1882  on  the  result  of  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools.  But  since  then  the  Cambridge  Local 
Senior  Examination  has  been  constituted  the  test,  the  standard 
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to  be  obtained  being,  1st  or  2nd  Class  Honours,  or  3rd  Class 
Honours  with  distinction  in  some  special  subject.  In  1884  and 
1885  the  scholarship  lapsed,  no  candidate  obtaining  the  required 
qualification.  Since  then,  however,  the  scholarship  has  been  won 
each  year  by  a  Queen's  College  boy,  and  the  standard  attained 
has  never  been  below  First  Class  Honours.  The  vote  for  the 
current  year  amounts  to  3,360  dollars. 

4.  ThePercival  exhibition  was  instituted  by  past  and  present  The  Perci v 
Queen's  College  boys  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Percival.  It  is  of  the  value  Exhibitior 
of  about  40  ooUars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  the  first  Jimior 

in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  provided  he  attains  a 
certain  standard  in  Honours.  It  is  open  Tor  competition  to  the 
whole  colony,  but  is  only  tenable  at  the  college.  It  has  been 
won  for  three  years  in  succession  by  a  Queen's  College  boy. 

5.  In  1895  the  Combined  Coiurt  voted  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars  Primary 
to  be  continued  annually  and  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  and  Scholarahi 
girls  attending  the  Government  aided  ana  private  schools.    Six 
scholarships  are  awarded  every  year,  foiu:  tor  boys  and  two  for 

girls,  the  value  of  each  being  30  dollars  per  annum  and  free 
tuition  at  any  High  School  approved  by  the  Govemor.  Thirteen 
of  the  most  promising  boys  are  now  attending  Queen's  College. 
The  girls  select  the  Convent  and  the  Wesleyan  High  School  in 
about  equal  numbers.  The  total  cost  of  these  Primary  Scholar- 
ships for  the  year  ended  December  1897  was  1,119  dollars. 

The  amounts  voted  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Combined 
Court  may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated : — 


1.  Primary  Schools,  Indpecting  Staff,  and 

Miflcellaneoiis  Expenses 

2.  Secondary  Education,  Queen's  College    • 
8.  Miscellaneous,    including     Scholarships 

and  Prises     ..---- 
4.  Ondemeeming  Reformatory    - 

6.  Girls'  Reformatory 

6.  Orphan  Asylum 

Total    -    .    - 


Dollars.  £.        9.  d. 

117,870  =  24,566    6  - 

13,266  =  2,763  15  - 

4,»80  =  1,037  10  - 

14,414  =  3,002  18  4 

4,092  »  852  10  - 

6,479  =  1,349  15  10 


161,101     =     33,562  14    2 


These  sums  are  exclusive  of  large  amounts  for  the  repairs 
and  upkeep  of  the  Government  Buildings  in  which  schools  and 
colleges  are  held. 

W.  Blair. 

Education  Office, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 


Maps  of  British  Guiana  and  photographs  of  schools  cab  be  seen  at  thti 
Board  of  Education  Library,  Sti  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 

4^26  a 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTK 

The  fo]lo\ving  is  extracted  from  the  Annual  Keport  for  British 
Guiana  1898-9,  published  June,  1900.  It  will  be  observed  that 
on  an  earlier  page  of  the  above  Report  some  later  statistics  have 
been  embodied  from  the  same  source : — 

Tlierc  are  at  present  210  schools  having  28,689  scholars  on 
the  books,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  16,959,  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  $115,228.90,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Administration  and  Inepection  .        .        •        - 
Stationery,  Office,  and  MiscellaneooB  Expenses 

Scholarships  and  Prizes 

Gran  ts-in- Aid 

Total 


Dollars.  Per  cent. 

8,789.18  or  7  62 

2,167.13  „  1-88 

1,309.00  „  1-13 

102,958.69  „  89-35 


116,223.90 


It  is  required  that  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  grant  shall 
be  paid  to  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  The  remainii^ 
tenth  may  be  retained  by  the  pianager  for  providing  a  school- 
house,  and  furnishing  it  with  books  and  school  apparatus.  All 
the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  estate  schools,  are 
denominational  as  follows : — Church  of  England,  72 ;  Church  of 
Scotland,  36;  Congregational,  30;  Wwleyan,  29;  Roman 
Catholic,  27 ;  Estate,  13 ;  Moravian,  2  ;  Lutheran,  1. 


1 1 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER'S    ON    PRIMAIIY 

EDUCATION,    1897. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Augustus  William  Lawson  Heiuming,  Kui^ht 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Samt 
George,  CJovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana,  Vice- Admiral  and  Ordinary  of  the  same,  &c. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Excellency  to  enquire  into 
certain  matters  in  connection  with  Primary  Education  in  this  Colony,  to 
wit : — The  advisability  or  otherwise  of  retainhig  the  present  system  of 
Grants  based  on  the  results  of  Examinations,  and  the  desimbility  or 
otherwise  of  establishing  a  Board  of  E<lucation  as  the  ( 'entral  Authority, 
have  the  honour  to  re^wrt  as  follows  :  — 

We  have  held  thirteen  meetings,  viz.  :  On  the  folknnng  days — 31st> 
December,  1896;  4th,  12th,  22nd  January;  1 2th,  ir)th,  22nd  February; 
let,  8th,  15th,  22nd  March  ;  27th  April,  and  9th  July,  1897.  The  following 
Witnesses  were  examined  : — 

Mr.  William  Blair,  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rose,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Mr.  E.  J.  R.  Wilcocks,  Secretary,  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 

Superintendent,  Girls'  Refonnatory,  and  Secretary  to  the  Old 

Education  Board, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Cox,  Assistant  Gk>vemment  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hinds,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  "  Echo," 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 

The  Reverend  D.  J.  Reynolds,  Sui)erintendent  Wesleyan  Missions. 
The  Reverend  W.  B.  Ritchie,  Moaerator  of  the  Presbytery, 
The  Reverend  F.  C.  Glasgow, 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Gwyther, 
The  Reverend  Father  Rigby, 
The  Reverend  J.  B.  Cropper, 
The  Reverend  Father  Barraud, 
The  Reverend  J.  Highwood. 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Holder,  Ivry  Hart,  D.  V.  Jacobs,  E.  D.  Sharpies 
H.  E.  Smith,  W.  A.  Osborne,  T.  Y.  Carrington,  T.  N.  Durant, 
S.  Robertson,  E.  Joseph,  E.  Linton,  D.  N.  Mitchell,  P.  Saunders. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  objects  named 
in  our  Commission,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  exclude  some 
cognate  subjects  from  our  consideration. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  grants,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  system  based  on  the  results  of  examinations  should  be  retained, 
with  such  modifications  as  will  admit  of  the  grant  being  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  general  proficiencv  of  the  whole  school,  and  not  as  at 
present  solely  on  the  individual  excellence  of  the  pupils. 

2.  As  regards  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education  as  the  central 
authorit>[,  we  consider  that  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  :  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  in  all  important  matters  relating  to  primary  education, 
there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  Council. 

3.  The  question  of  payment  of  teachei^  is  one  which  has  demanded  and 
which  has  received  careful  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  supported  in  some 
considerable  measure  by  the  managers  of  schools,  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  degree  of  fixity  given  to  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  than  ia 
possible  under  the  present  code.    On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  the  danger 
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that  if  the  teacher's  income  be  made  altogether  independent  of  the  results 
of  his  teaching  in  his  school,  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  will  be  removed.  We  have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  different  classes  of 
certificates  should  be  increased,  the  per  caput  grant-in-aid  being  proportion- 
ately reduced  so  as  to  avoid  anv  necessity  for  a  larger  appropriation  than  at 
present  from  public  funds  for  the  purjK^ses  of  primary  education. 

"  4.  The  present  standards,  we  consider,  may  be  i*etained.  They  certainly 
should  not  be  lowered  ;  if  any  alteration  be  made,  it  should  be  in  the  other 
direction. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  attendances  to  (lualify  for  examination, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirement  should,  as  regards  the  town  schools 
remain  as  at  present,  i.e.,  at  200.  As  regards  the  country  schools,  we  think 
that  the  minimum  number  might  be  fixed  at  150. 

6.  Under  the  present  code  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  teacher 
may  receive  Government  aid  is  20  years,  and  no  teacher  under  the  age  of 
21  is  allowed  the  sole  charge  of  a  school.  The  certificate  salary  is  paid  only 
to  a  teacher  in  charge.  We  recommend  that  while  there  should  be  no 
reduction  in  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  teacher  can  have  sole  charge  of  a 
school,  there  should  be  no  hiatus  between  that  minimum  age  and  the 
maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  teacher  may  receive  Gk>veniment  aid  as 
such.    We  attach  much  importance  to  this  recommendation. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  teachers  for  training 
pupil  teachers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  teachers  should  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  inspector  of  schools  a  monthly  return,  showing  the  hours 
of  instruction  given  by  them  to  the  pupil  teachers.  The  return  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  manager,  and  payment  of  the  bonus  to  be  withheld  if 
the  return  be  not  furnished  as  required. 

8.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  tenure  of 
office  by  teachers,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
svstem  under  which  a  teacher  can  be  arbitrarily  dismissed  by  his  manager 
should  be  modified.  We  accordinglv  recommend  that  the  manager  should 
be  given  the  power  to  suspend  a  teacher,  reporting  at  once  such  suspension, 
together  with  the  reasons  thereof,  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  should 
have  power  to  confirm  or  disallow  the  same.  Both  the  manager  and  teacher 
to  be  given  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Govemor-in-Council. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  managers,  there  is 
before  us  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  very  little, 
if  any,  exists.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  managers  of  schools,  as 
such,  are  the  recipients  of  public  money  for  disbursements  in  connection 
with  their  schools,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
retiuired  to  pay  more  frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  and  generally  to 
exercise  greater  supervision  over,  their  schools  than  at  present.  In  shorty 
they  shoiUd  be  managers  in  fact  and  not  in  name  only. 

10.  As  has  already  been  said,  managei-s  of  schools  are  the  recipients  for 
disbiirsement  of  public  money,  and  we  consider  that  they  should  be 
required  like  all  other  persons  to  furnish  vouchers  of  such  expenditure. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fees,  the  evidence  before  us  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  present  system,  under  which  the  collection  of  fees  is 
made  compulsory,  leads  to  falsification  of  returns  and  other  underhand 
proceedings.  We  strongly  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  penal  clauses  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  fees. 

12.  We  understand  that  in  some  of  the  popular  schools  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  refidily  pay  fees  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  required  by  the  regula- 
tions. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection  to  this,  but  we  think  that 
in  order  that  the  financial  returns  may  be  as  complete  as  possible  the  fees 
should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  two  cents  per  caput  per  week  ;  all  fees,  of 
whatever  amount,  to  be  accounted  for. 
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13.  The  (question  of  the  support  given  to  their  schools  bjr  the  different 
denominations  has  been  considered  by  us,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
denominations  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  (apart  from  school 
buildings)  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  their  schools,  and  that  the 
Government  Grant  in  Aid  should  be  paid  only  on  the  production  of  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  denominational  contribution  (which  should 
l)ear  some  fixed  proportion  to  the  fees  chargeable)  had  been  aulv  collected. 
Mission  schools,  and  schools  in  remote  and  sjjarsely  populated  localities, 
to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  denominational  contribution. 

14.  We  would  also  recommend  the  continuance  in  the  educational  law  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  at  f^chools  ;  but  in  doing  so  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  present  diflSculties  which  underlie  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law  in  its  entirety. 

15.  Although  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  our  commission,  we 
strongly  advise  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer  will  allow, 
a  trainmg  school  for  teachers  should  be  provided  as  the  law  now  directs. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  tentative  measure,  we  would  sug^t  that  a 
certain  number  of  schools,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Goyernor-in-Council, 
be  selected  at  which  pupil  teachers  may,  after  passing  their  examination  as 
such,  be  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  receive  practical  lessons  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher. 

16.  We  understand  that  there  are  at  present  certain  teachers  who,  though 
uncertificated,  have  for  years  successfully  conducted  their  schools.  To  meet 
civses  of  this  kind  we  would  suggest  that  the  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be 
given  power  to  issue,  ^vith  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Oomicil,  a 
certificate  of  competency  to  any  uncertificated  teacher  who  has  to  the 
knowledjje  of  the  Educational  Department  successfully  conducted  a  school 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  (question  referred  to  us  in  the  letter  from  the 
Government  Secretary  of  the  15th  March  1897,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  be  given  power  to  issue  certificates  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  any  person  who  has  been  trained  in  any 
recognised  normal  or  training  school,  or  who  has  taken  a  degree  at  any 
recognised  university  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominion^^,  and  holds  a 
certificate  thereof. 

18.  Our  attention  has  been  called  Uy  a  scheme  for  providing  pensions  for 
deserving  teachers  propounded  in  the  diaft  regulations  of  the  Inspector  ti 
Schools,  and  we  would  recommend  its  adoption  ;  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  could  \ye  obtained  by  the  diversion  of  the  Capitation  Grant  to  that 
purpose. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Henrtj  Kirke^ 

C.  B,  Hamilton^ 
B,  Howell  JoneSj 

D.  M,  HutsoHj 

E.  C.  Lxiard^ 
./.  Thomson, 

J.  Hampden  Kin{fy  Secretary. 
29  July  1897. 

I  dissent  from  Paragraph  12.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  law  can 
stipulate  for  is  a  minimum  fee.  Anything  paid  voluntarily  over  that 
amount  is  a  tribute  to  the  teacher  of  a  purely  ultra-official  nature.  No 
evidence  as  to  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of  fee  vras  given  before  the 
Commission. 

J.  Thomson, 
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APPENDLX  B. 


CODE  OF  REGULATIONS  FOB  GRANT-IN-AID  SCHOOLS  1900. 


Preliminahy  Chapter. 

Short  title.         1.  The»e  Regulations  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Education 
Code,  1900. 

Condition  of       2.  The  grants-in-aid  to  primary  schools  are  dependent  on  the  amount 
grants-in-aid  voted  annually  for  that  purpose  by  the  Combined  Court,  and  nothing  in  this 

code  shall  be  regarded  as  constituting  any  vested  right  or  interest  to  or  in 

such  grants. 

3.  The  grants  are  administered  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  hereinafter 
called  "  the  Inspector  "  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Grovemor- 
in-Council. 


Administra- 
tion of 
grants. 

Mode  and 
conditions 
of  making 
grants. 


Inspectois 
and  Assist- 
ant Inspect- 
ors. 

Power  to 
visit  Scliool. 

Placing 
School  on, 
&c^t  list  of 
Aided 
Schools. 

Making  of 
application 
for  grant. 


General 
rules  as  to 
grants. 


Restriction 
on  making 
of  grants  to 
new  Schools. 

Notification 
of  applica- 
tion for 
grant  to 
new  School. 


Manage- 
ment of 
Pcboole, 


4.  Aid  to  maintain  a  school  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  is  given  by  annual 
grants,  payable  by  equal  monthlv  instalments,  conditional  uix>n  the  atten- 
dance and  proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  examination  and  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing. The  payment  of  any  instalment  or  instalments  may,  witii  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Gk)vemor-in-Council  be  wholly  or  in  part  withheld 
if  any  breach  of  these  Regulations  is  committed. 

5.  OflScers  are  appointed  and  employed  by  the  (rovemment  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made.  These  oflicers  are 
called  Inspectors  and  Assistant  Inspectors, 

6.  The  Inspector  or  an  Assistant  Inspector  may  visit  any  school  at  any 
time  with  or  without  notice. 

/.  No  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  or  be  removed 
herefrom  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor-in-CounciL 


8.  Every  application  for  a  grant-ui-aid  must  be  made  on  a  printed  form 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  oflice  of  the  Education  Department.  TTie 
application  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector,  who  will  submit  the  same, 
together  \^-ith  his  report  thereon,  to  the  Govemor-in-Council. 

9.  No  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  a  school  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  aid  from  the  Government.  Gi*ants  cannot  be  claimed  irresi^ective 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  limits  of  the  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department.  If  a  grant  is  refused,  the  reason  for  its  refusal 
will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant. 

10.  As  a  pfeneral  rule,  no  application  will  be  entertained  for  a  grant  to 
any  new  school  if  there  already  exists  an  efi&cient  school  of  the  same  class 
having  available  accommodation  within  two  miles. 

11.— (1.)  Every  application  for  a  grant  to  a  new  school  shall  be  notified  in 
the  Gazette,  so  as  to  enable  managers  of  existing  aided  schools  within 
two  miles  to  state  any  objections  which  they  may  have  to  its  being 
placed  on  the  list  of  aided  schools. 

(2.)  A  cow  of  the  Gazette  will  be  sent  to  all  the  managers  interested  in 

the  apnfication. 

12.  Every  school  chall  be  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  managers,  wiio 
shall  bo  re?:?  HFiblp  that  the  rPGrularions  subject  to  which  aid  is  granted 
are  cvufor^ivd  ?D«1  enforced.     If  there  are  two  or  more  managers,  one  of 
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their  number  must  be  appointed  in  writing  to  communicate  with  the 
department  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  scnool,  and  he  will  receive  the 
(Government  grant  and  be  responsible  to  the  department  for  its  proper 
distribution. 

13.  No  schoolmaster  can  be  reco^^ised  as  the  manager  of  an  aided  school,  Restriction 
nor  can  any  person  be  recognised  as  the  manager  of  an  aided  school  if  he  as  to  Maiia 
derives  any  profit  or  emolument  th  3refrom.  gei"s- 

14. — (1.)  No  school  shall  be  conducted  for  private  profit  or  shall  be  farmed  Kesponsi- 
out  by  the  manager  to  the  teacherr.  bility  of 

(2.)  The  manager  shall  be  resi)o:isible  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  Managers, 
salaries  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  school. 

15. — fl.)  Schools  shall  be  classified  as  "A  schools,"  "B  schools,"  "  C  Claasifica- 
schools,^'  and  "  D  schools."  tions  of 

(2.)  Schools  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  Regulation  17  (2)  to  ^8)  Schools, 
inclusive  of  this  code  and  whose  daily  average  attendance  for  trie 
six  months  before  any  examination  is  not  less  than  25  are  called  "  A 
schools." 

(3.)  Schools  which  do  not  fulfil  all  these  conditions  are  called  "  B 
schools." 

(4.)  Mission  schools  for  Aboriginal  Indians  and  schools  in  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  localities  ar3  called  "  C  schools." 

(5.)  Industrial  schools  in  which  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture,  or  in  a  trade  or  trades,  or  both,  is  given  are  called  "  1) 
schools." 

16.  The  schedules  annexed  to  this  Code  shall  form  part  of  and  have  the  Eftect  of 
same  effect  as  the  regulations  of  the  Code.  ScheduloH 

to  the  Cod< 

Chapteb  I. 
Annual  Grants. 
A  aiul  B  Sc/iools, 

17.  Before  any  school    is   placed    on    the  list  of  ^Vided    Schools  the  Require- 
Gk)vemor-in-Council  shall  be  satisfied—  ments  to  b 

(1.)  That  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  six  months  before  the  date  jatisfied  u 

of  the  application  was  not  less  than  40  ;  is^uVced^o 

(2.)  That  the  principal  teacher  is  oyer  20  years  of  age,  and  U  certificated  ;  liBt  of  Aid 

(3.)  That  the  registers  of  admission  and  attendiince,  of  the  form  and  in  v^ll;^     |^ 
the  manner    nereinafter    descril^,  are    accurately  kept;  that    the      "^ 
returns  required  by  the  Government  or  the   Dejiartment  are  trust- 
worthy; and  that  the  school  is  conducted   in   accordance   with  an 
approved  time-table  (a  copy  of  which  signed  by  the  Inspector  shall  be 
hung  up  in  the  schoolroom),  and  in  jin  orderly  and  eflScient  manner ; 

(4.)  That  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  instniction  of  the  girls  in 
needlework ; 

(5.)  That  the  school  buildings,  including  covered  galleries,  are  in  gooil 
repair  ;  that  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  contain  not  less  than  80 
cuoic  feet  (space)  and  8  square  feet  (area)  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance ; 

(6.)  That  the  school  is  provided  with  a  sutticient  number  oi  bfuchos  ot 
suitable  heights  to  seat  all  the  children  without  overcrowding ;  a 
sufficient  number  of  desks  of  suitable  heights  to  jiennit  at  lea*t  one- 
half  of  the  children  to  be  engaged  in  writing  at  the  >}inie  time  :  ruadin.-r 
books  for  each  standard,  copy  books,  :.latt->  map.s  blackboards  clock, 
log-book,  accpunt-book  »<rc.  ; 
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B  Schoohi. 


Subjects  of 
examination. 
First  Sche- 
ilole. 

Computation 
c  fffrant  to 
A  Schools. 
Second 
Schedule. 

Qualitication 
of  iimtruction 
nrd  alten- 
dancf)  for 
individual 
grants. 


(7.)  That  the  school  is  provided  with  separate  latrines  for  the  children  of 
each  sex ;  and 

(8.)  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  work  and  act 

18. — (1.)  Any  aided  school,  herainafter  called  "school,"  the  daily  average 
attendance  at  which  for  the  six  months  before  any  examination  is  less  than 
26,  or  which  ceases  to  fulfil  any  of  the  conditions  2  to  8  (inclusive)  of 
Regulation  17,  shall  be  classed  as  a  B  school. 

(2.)  No  school  will  be  allowed  to  remain  a  B  school  for  more  than  tvw) 
consecutive  years. 

19.  Scholars  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Part  II. 
of  the  schedule  to  this  code. 


20.  The  annual  giant  myable  to  A  and  B  schools  shall  be  computed 
according  to  Part  III.  of  tnc  schedule  to  this  code. 

21.  iSubiect  to  the  nroviso  hereinafter  contained,  no  grant  will  be  allowed 
for  any  scnolar  who  nas  been  a  pupil  for  less  than  six  months  during  the 
12  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination  in  the  school  in  which 
he  is  examined,  and  who  nas  made  less  than  150  attendances. 

Provided  always  (1)  that  if  the  i)arents  of  any  i)upil  remove  from 
the  locality  in  which  his  school  is  to  another  residence  more  than  two 
miles  distant  from  such  school,  and  necessitating  the  attendance  of 
the  child  at  another  school,  the  i)eriods  for  which  he  has  been  a  pupil 
and  the  attendances  at  both  schools  sliall  be  taken  into  account ;  (2)  a  grant 
may  be  allowed  for  any  child  not  previously  on  the  register  of  any  school, 
or  for  any  child  who  has  been  removed  from  any  school  for  any  reason 
approved  at  the  time  by  the  Inspector^  and  in  respect  of  whom  no  grant  is 
payable  to  any  other  school,  provided  in  either  case  such  child  has  miade  the 
requisite  number  of  attendances. 

22.— (1.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  over  15  years  of  age  on 
the  day  of  examination. 

(2.)  No  grant  will  be  allowed  for  an^  scholar  in  Standard  I.  who  is  over 
12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

23.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Insi)ector  the  ages  of  any  scholars  are 
incorrectly  entered  on  the  examination  schedules  he  may  call  upon  the 
manager  to  furnish  him  with  the  names  of  the  parents  of  such  scholars,  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  refer  the  cases  to  the  R^strar 
General,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

r.xaminatioQ      24. — (1.)  At  the  first  examination  scholars   may  be   grouped    in    any 
ia  standards,  standard  fixed    by  the  manager,  but  scholars  may  not   afterwards    be 

presented  for  examination  in  the  same  standard  as,  or  a  lower  standard 

than,  that  in  which  they  have  previously  passed. 
(2.)  If  scholars  fail  to  pass  m  two  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic,  they  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  no  grants 

will  be  allowed  for  them. 


Qualification 
of  age  for 
individual 
grants. 

l*roof  of  age 
of  scholar. 


Definition 


C  Schools, 


of  sparsely         25.  No  school  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sparsely  populated  locality 

popnUted       if  the  population  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  exceeds  200. 
ideality. 

C  S^^l^^         26.  The  number  of  C  schools  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  25. 

Qualification      27.  No  school  shall  be  accepted  or  retained  on  the  list  as  a  C  schoolt 
of  average       unles.s  the  average  daily  attendance  fcfr  the  year  is  at  leiast  12, 
attendance 

forCBchooh, 
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28.  Subject  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  contained,  no  grant  will  be  allowed  Qnalifica- 
for  any  scholar  who  has  been  a  pupil  for  less  than  six  months  in  a  C  school  tions  of 
during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  examination,  and  who  has  instruction 
made  less  than  100  attendances  ;  provided  always  that  if  the  parents  of  any  *°d  attend- 
pupil  remove  from  the  locality  in  which  his  school  is  to  another  residence  *^^  f^'  . 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  such  school  and  necessitating  the  attendance  ^^^ii  ** 
of  the  child  at  another  school,  the  periods  for  which  he  has  been  a  pupil  ^'^^    * 
and  the  attendance  at  both  schools  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

29.  The  annual  ffrants  to  C  schools  shall  be  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  Grants  to 
amounts  prescribed  in  Part  III.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code  in  respect  of  C  Schools, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  needlework,  and  the  same  amounts  in 
respect  of  all  other  subjects. 

30.  Regulations  17  (2^  to  ^8)  inclusive,  19,  22,  23,  and  24  shall  apply  to 
C  schools  as  well  as  to  A  ana  B  schools. 

D  Schools, 

Number  of 

31.  The  number  of  D  schools  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twelve.  I>  Schools. 

32. — (1)  Before  any  school  is  placed  on  the  list  of  aided  schools  as  a  Conditions 
D  school  Regulation  17  must  be  complied  with,  and  in  addition  the  ^  §'?"^i*^ 
Gk)vemor-in -Council  be  satisfied  : —  ^  Schools. 

(a.)  That  the  school  teaches  a  ti*ade  or  trades  approved  by  the 
InsiHJCtor  ;  or  gives  more  advanced  theoretic  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  Elementary  Schools, 
or  provides  both  such  teaching  and  such  instruction. 

(6.)  That  the  school  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  with  appliances  for 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the  trade  or  trades  to 
which  the  school  is  devoted  ;  and 

(c.)  That  the  master  or  mistress  appointed  to  teach  agriculture  or  the 
trade  or  trades  is  duly  qualified  for  that  purpose,  and  has  obtained 
such  certificate  (if  any)  as  may  be  required  by  the  Education 
Department. 

(2.)  Any  D  school  which  for  two  consecutive  years  fails  to  fulfil  any 
of  these  conditions— (a),  (6).  and  (c) — or  of  those  prescribed  for  A  schools, 
shall  be  removed  from  the  list  of  aided  schools. 

33.  The  manager  of  a  D  school  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  grants  Special 
payable  according  to  Part  III.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code,  the  sum  of  SJ^^*^, 
7.50  dols.  for  each  scholar,  being  over  12  and  under  17  years  of  age,  who  may  ^  Schools, 
be  certified  to  have  been  in  attendance  for  not  less  than  KX)  days  and  to  have 
received  daily  not  less  than  two  hours'  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the 
workshop,  and  who  is  able  to  work  at  his  trade  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector  :  Provided  that  the  grant  to  any  one  D  school  shall  not  exceed  the 

sum  of  250  dols.  for  one  year. 

34.  Regulations  19  to  24  (both  inclusive)  shall  apply  to  D  schools,  17 
years  being  substituted  for  15  in  Regulation  22  (1). 


Chaptbb    II. 

MjLKAOERS. 

35.  The  manager  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  General  m 
conduct  of  the  school,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  efficiency,  and  for  the  ponsibility 
provision  of  suitable  building:*,  books,  and  apparatus.  of  Manage 
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School  fees. 


Appropria- 
tion of  one- 
tenth  of 
grant  for 
school  baild- 
ings,  &c. 

Appropria- 
tion or  nine- 
tentlis  of 
MTant  for 
Teachers. 


Fumishhi^ 
of  quarterlv 
accounts  of 
income  and 
expenditure. 


Fumishing" 
of  returns. 

Duty  of 
Manaj^er  at 
annua!  ex- 
amination. 


36.  The  manager  may  require  every  scholar  attending  the  school  who  is 
over  12  years  of  age,  or  who  has  pa-ssed  the  Fourth  Standard  to  pay  a  school 
fee  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  week,  payable  in  advance. 

37.  The  manager  may  retain  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  grant 
made  to  his  school  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  suit- 
able buildings,  books,  and  a]^paratus  for  the  school  He  may  also 
retain  for  this  purpase  anjr  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  and  any  local 
contributions  entrusted  to  him. 

38.  Not  Icvss  than  nine-tenths  of  the  grant  shall  be  divided  between  the 
principal  teacher  and  the  assistant  teacher  or  teachers  or  sewing  mistress 
(but  not  pupil  teachers),  in  such  proiwrtions  as  may,  after  consi^ring  the 
recommendation  of  the  manag(;r  on  the  subject,  be  decided  by  the 
Inspector.  The  decision  of  the  Inspector  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Governor-in-Council. 

39.  The  manager  shall  fiuuish  quarterly  to  the  inspector  a  detailed 
account  certified  by  him  to  be  correct  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school,  attaching  thereto  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Grovemment 
Grant,  including  certificate  salaries  and  salaries  of  pupil  teachers.  The 
manager  shall  i)ersonally,  if  practicable,  pay  the  salaries  of  all  assistant 
teachers  and  of  the  sewing  mistix^^  and  of  pupil  teachers,  but  in  any  event 
a  receipt  for  each  salary  paid  must  be  entered  in  the  school  account  book 
and  dated  and  signed  by  the  reci[»ient. 

40.  The  manager  shall  furnish  all  returns  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Government  or  tne  Inspector 

41.  (a)  Due  notice,  not  being  le  s  than  14  dam  will  be  given  of  the  annual 
examination,  and  the  mana^r  will  be  fumisned  with  the  examination 
forms  given  in  Part  V.  of  the  schedule  to  the  Code  in  duplicate,  which, 
together  with  the  declarations  thorcon,  he  must  have  ready  lor  inspection, 
and  duly  signed  by  himself  and  the  principal  teacher  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  the  examination.  He  will  also  inform  the  Inspector  at  least  five 
clear  days  before  the  examination  of  the  prol>able  number  of  children  that 
will  be  examined  in  each  standard  and  of  the  number  to  be  examined  in 
the  extra  subjects. 

(b)  The  manager  will  also  be  i*equired  to  produce  the  School  Registers, 
Log  Book,  and  School  Account  Book  at  the  annual  examination. 

{c)  The  Account  Book  shall  state  the  names  of  the  principal  teacher 
and  all  the  assistant  tcacliers,  including  sewing  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  and  the  respective  amounts  of  their  salaries. 

12.  Before  the  examination  the  manager  shall  sign  the  dei'laiution  set 
fortli  in  Konii  (1)  in  Part  Y.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Cixle.  If  he  is  unable 
to  do  so,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  in  writing  for  such  inability,  and  the 
ciise  will  l)c  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor-in-Council  may 
decide. 

43.  The  manager  shall  personally  visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
examine  and  sign  the  registers,  record  the  results  of  his  visit  in  the  log 
l)Ook,  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Inspector  with  his  monthly  school  accoimts ; 
provided  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  it  schools  in  remote  districts,  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  manager's  re.sidence,  are  visited  not  less  than  once  a 
quarter. 

Powers  of  .4-4.  (1)  The  manager  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing  and  db- 

Mana;j:er  as    missing  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and  subject  as  in  hereinafter  pro- 

to  Teachers,    vided,  pupil  teachers,  but  all  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  shall  l>e  notified 

by  the  manager  to  the  Inspector.    Any  chanffe,  permament  or  temporary, 

vn\\  be  recognised  only  from  the  date  on  which  tne  sajne  is  notifiecf  to  the 

Inspector. 

(2.)  Every  teacher  who  is  dismissed  by  the  manager  of  any  schocd  nuj 
within  ten  days  thereafter  appeal  from  the  decision  to  any  bc^y  of  the 


Duty  of 
Manaj^cer. 
I'ourtli 
hichodule. 


Duty  of 
Mannp!!'  as 
to  visiting 
ScIiooIm. 
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denomination  to  which  such  school  belongs,  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
such  denomination  to  hear  such  appeal  and  approved  of  by  the  Governor, 
and  any  such  body  shall  hear  and  decide  any  such  appeal  within  fourteen 
days  alter  it  is  received,  and  either  party  may  appeal  from  such  decision 
to  the  Governor-in-Council.  If  there  is  no  such  body,  or  such  body  does 
not  decide  the  appeal  within  the  said  fourteen  days,  the  manager  shall 
obtain  the  papers  and  forward  them  to  the  Governor-in-CJouncil,  who  shall 
decide  the  appeal. 

(3.)  If  the  manager  fails  to  comply  with  such  final  decision  public  aid 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  school. 


Chapter  III. 

Teachers. 

46.  Every  teacher  hereafter  ai)pointed  to  the  charge  of  an  Aided  school  Re<iuire- 
shall  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency,  hereinafter  called  "  a  p®2^/f*  ^ 
certificate,"  granted  after  due  examination.  Certificate 

'    °  Competenc 

47.  (1)  The  Inspector  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  a  certificate  of  the  Power  to 
second  or  third  class  to  any  person  who —  ^^?5f^" 

(a.)  Holds  a  certificate  from  any  recognised  normal  or  training  school ;  Class  Certi 
or  ficates  to  a 

(6.)  Having  been  trained  in  any  recognised  normal  or  training  school,  ^^  person 
holds  a  certificate  from  the  Government  of  the  country  or  colony  in 
which  such  school  is  situated  ;  or 

(c)  Has  taken  a  degree  at  any  recognised  university  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  or  in  the  United  States  of  America,  .or  has 
obtained  an  honour  certificate  at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local 
Examination  for  seniors  or  a  certificate  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
First  Class  at  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  pmvided  that  in  any  of 
the  three  preceding  cases  the  Inspector  may  in  any  particular  instance 
if  there  is,  in  his  opinion^  sufficient  cause  for  so  doing,  refuse  to 
issue  such  certificate^  but  m  such  case  the  applicant  shall  have  a 
right  of  appeal  against  such  refusal  to  the  Governor-in-Council, 
wnoso  decision  shall  be  final. 

(2.)  The  Inspector  may,  w^ith  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  issue 
a  certificate  of  competency  without  an  examination  to  any  provisionally- 
certificated  teacher  who  for  ten  consecutive  years  ha,s  successfully  conducted 
a  school  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ins]>ector  of  Schools.  The  holder  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  salary  as  if  he  held  a  third-class 
certiikate. 

(3.)  The  Inspector  may  issue  a  second-class  certificate  to  any  teacher  who 
at  the  commencement  of  these  Regulations  is  and  has  been  for  ten  years 
j>reviously  rendering  efficient  service  as  a  teacher,  and  who  in  1877  held  a 
second-class  certificate  which  was  subsequently  cancelled  by  the  then 
existing  Board  of  Education,  because  the  holder  had  not  in  1877  completed 
ten  years'  service. 

48.  Any  certificate  of  the  second  class  issued  under  this  code  or  under  Power  to 
the  Education  Regulations,  1890,  may,  subject  to  the  like  power  of  refusal  J^iae  Secon 
of  appeal  as  is  contained  in  sub-section  (l)  of  the  preceding  regulation.  Class  Certi 
be  raoBed  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  after  three  consecutive  years  "ca^^^^. 
efficient  service  as  a  teacher  in  any  aided  school  of  the  colony.    Provided 

alwavs  that  no  teacher  whose  certificate  is  so  raised  in  any  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  claim  any  increase  of  certificate  salary  in  that  year,  unless  such 
increase  has  been  provided  for  in  the  .:um  granted  by  the  combined  court.^ 
on  the  Annual  Estimates  in  respect  of  tj^rants  to  Primary  Schools. 
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Power  to  49.  The  inspector  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  a  provisional  certificate 

issue  Provi-     to  any  person  who,  in  his  judgnient,  may  be  properly  employed  in  a  school 

sioual  Certi-    The  holder  of  any  such  provisional  certificate  shall  nevertheless  be  under 

ficiite,  ami       obligation  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  first  certificate  exami- 

eftuct  thereof,  nation  subsenuently  held  in  the  colony,  provided  that  the  date  of  such 

examination  does  not  fall  within  six  months  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate. 

If  the  date  of  the  examination  falls  %vithin  those  six  months,  the  teacher 

must  present  himself  at  the  next  succeeding  examination.    The  provisional 

certificate  may  be  sus}jended  if  the  holder  fails  to  pass  or  for  any  other 

reason  whicli  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ins])ector,  sufficient. 

50.  A  provisional  certificate  shall  not  entitle  its  owner  to  a  certificate 
salary,  nor  shall  the  holder  of  one  l)e  entitled  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
training  of  pupil  teachers. 

I^rognition        51.  Teachers  holding  certificates  recognised  under  the  regulations  which 
?i\^?-f  *'*4^      cume  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1883,  or  under  the  Education 
tcrtuicates.    Kegulations,  1890,  shall  be  considered  as  holding  certificates  of  the  same 
class  under  this  code. 


EHcct  of 

Provisional 

Certificate. 


8;ilaries 
attached  to 
Certificates. 


Employ- 
ment of 
Assistant 
Teachers 
in  larce 
Schools. 


Holding  of 
cwamiiia- 
t  ions  for 
Certilicutcs. 
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H  I'^cessful 
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H  t  cxamina- 
t  '»oii. 

Suspension 
or  cancella- 
t  ion  of  Cer- 
lilicate. 
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»> 


jy 
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52.  The  following  salaries  shall,  suljject  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  con- 
tained, l)e  attached  to  certificates  held  by  males  or  females  who  are  principal 
teachers  of  schools — 

For  a  First  Class  Certificate  -        -        -    240  dols.  i>er  anniun. 
For  a  Second  Class  Certificate  <     -        -     180 
For  a  Third  Class  Certificate         -        -      J>ij 

Provided  always  that  the  salary  to  be  received  by  a  certificated  teacher  in 
rcs^xjct  of  his  certificate  shall  be  reduced  by  one-fifth  if,  at  the  annual 
examination,  the  school  of  which  he  is  the  principal  teacher  fails  to  obtain 
50  per  cent,  of  full  passes  calculated  on  the  number  i)resented  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  by  one-tnird  should  his  school  fail  to  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  full 
l)asse8. 

53.  In  a  school  having  had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding 
six  months  of  120  or  more,  a  certificated  teacher  may  be  employed  as  an 
assistant  at  a  salary  of  8  dols.  a  month,  and  such  portion  of  the  grant  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  manager  and  approved  by  the  Insuector,  in  lieu 
of  two  pupil  teachers ;  and  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  200  or  more,  two  certificated  teachers  may  be  employed  as  assistants, 
in  lieu  of  four  pupil  teachers,  on  similar  conditions. 

54. — (1.)  Examinations  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  classes  will 
be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  at  the  Queen's  College, 
Georgetown,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  necessary.  There 
shall  not  be  any  examination  for  certificates  of  the  first  class. 

(2.)  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  is  set  out  in  Part.  VI.  of 
the  schedule  of  this  Code,  and  will  l>e  sent  to  school  managers  in  the 
month  of  February.  * 

(3.)  Candidates  desiring  to  sit  at  any  such  examination  shall  apply  for  a 
card  of  admission,  and  each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  unused 
postage  or  revenue  stamps  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  or  such  other  sum  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council. 

55.  A  successful  candidate  at  his  examination,  if  employed  as  the 
principal  teacher  of  a  school,  will  be  entitled  to  draw  a  certificate  salary 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  immediately  following  that  in  which  the 
examination  is  held. 

56. — (1.)  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the 
Inspector  for  misconduct,  whether  the  holder  thereof  is  employed  as  a 
teacher  or  not.  The  Inspector  may  impose  on  a  teacher  guilty  of  negligence 
or  carelessness  without  any  intention  of  fraud  a  fine  according  to  tlie 
follo^ving  scale,  namely,  for  the  firot  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding  5  per 
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cent,  of  the  teacher's  salary  (including  his  certificate  salary,  if  any)  for 
one  month,  and  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  oflfence  a  fine  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent,  thereof 

(2.)  The  Inspector  shall  not  susj^end  or  cancel  a  certificate  or  impose  a 
fine  until  the  teacher  has  been  informed  of  the  chaige  agjiinst  him  and  ha** 
been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence. 

(3.)  If  a  certificate  is  suspended  or  cancelled,  or  a  fine  imposed  the  hold<;r 
may  appeal  to  the  Governor-in-Council,  whose  decision  shall  bo  final. 

57.  All  communications  from  a  teacher  relating    to   the  discipline  or  Conduct  of 
management  of  his  school  must  be    forwarded    through    the    manager,  correspon- 
Statistical  information,  letters  with  reference  to  certificate  examinations,  &c.,  dence. 
may  be  sent  direct.    No  reply  will  be  sent  to  letters  when  this  regulation 

is  disregarded. 

58.  Teachers  will  be  required  to  furnish  any  statistical  information,  or  any  Furnishing 
information  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  any  scholar  or  scholars,  of  informa- 
which  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  assistant  inspectors,  or  an  ^on  by 
educational  district  officer.  Teachers. 


Chapter  IV. 
Pupil    Teachers. 


59.  Pupil  teachers  are  boys  and  girls  selected  by  the  manager  to  assist  in  Status,  &e. 
maintainmg  discipline  and  m  instructing  the  lower  classes.   A  pupil  teacher  of  Pupil 
must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  Teachers, 
twenty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

eo.  The  manager  is  bound  to  see — 

(1.)  That  the  pupil  teacher  receives,  without  cost,  special  instruction  from  Right  of 
the  principal  teacher  for  not  less  than  five  hours  during  every  week,  Pupil 
out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  not  more  than  two  hours  oeing  on  the  Teacher 
same  day  ;  and  to  special 

(2.)  That  he,  during  his  last  year,  attends  such  classes  of  instruction  in  "^  ™ 
Agricultural  Science  (including  Botany  and  Chemistry)  as  may  be  held 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

61. — (1.)  Any  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  80,  for  six  Proportion 
months,  snail  be  entitled  to  one  pupil  teacher,  and  to  one  additional  pupil  of  PupQ 
teacher  for  every  40  above  the  nrst  80 ;  but  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  Teachers  t< 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  four.     One  or  two  certificated  assistant  teacher  scholars, 
or  teachers  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  two  or  four  pupil  teachers. 

(2.)  If  the  daily  average  attendance  for  any  three  consecutive  months 
falls  below  the  above  numbers  respectively,  a  pupil  teacher's  services 
shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  that  penod  without  previous 
notice. 

62.-^1.)  An  application  for  the  api)ointment  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall  be  Making  of 
made  in  the  form  of  Part  VII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code  or  such  form  as  application 
may  for  the  time  being  be  approved  by  the  Inspector.  for  appoint 

(2.)   A  copy  of   such    form    may  be  obtained  on  application  to  theSf^n^^ 
department.  |SS.e«. 

63.  Before  a  candidate  can  be  employed  as  a  pupil  teacher  he  will  be  Qualifica- 
required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  showing  he  is  eligible  tiona  for  en 
for  the  examination,  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  a  minister  of  ployment  o 
religion,  and  a  medical  certificate  showing  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  Pupil 
infirmity  likely  to  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  and  to  pass  an  exami-  Teachers, 
nation  in  the  sabjects  specified  in  Part  VIII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code. 
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Pupil 
Teaoher. 


Pupil 

Teachers' 
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64. — (J.)  No  caudidate  under  14  or  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  first  examination  as  a  pupil  teacher. 

(2.)  A  pupil  teacher's  engagement  shall  cease  when  he  or  she  attains  the 
age  of  21  years. 

(3.)  Pupil  teachers  shall  attend  such  annual  examinations  as  may  be 
appomted  by  the  Inspector,  and  be  examined  in  the  subjects  {prescribed 
in  Part  VIII.  of  the  schedule  to  this  Code.  Candidates  desiring  to  sit 
at  any  such  examination  shall  ap])ly  for  a  card  of  admission. 

(4.)  At  the  examination  every  pupil  teacher  shall  produce  his  note  books 
and  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  his  manager. 

65."  (1.)  No  pupil  teacher  shall  \ye  employed  as  such  for  more  than  ^y^ 
yeai-s. 

(2.)  A  pupil  teacher  voluntarily  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  one 
school  shall  not  as  a  rule  l^e  eligible  for  employment  in  another. 

(3.)  After  two  consecutive  failures  to  pa.ss  the  annual  examination,  except 
such  failure  is  due  to  illness  or  other  ^sufficient  cause,  a  pupil  teacher 
will  no  longer  be  recognized  by  the  Inspector  of  schools. 

66.  Pupil  teachers,  whilst  actually  employed  in  teaching,  shall  be  paid  the 
following  salaries  : — $S  monthly  during  the  first  year,  34  monthly  during 
the  second,  $5  monthly  during  the  third,  86  monthly  during  the  fourth,  and 
S7  monthly  during  the  fifth  :  provided  always  that  these  increments  shall 
be  conditional  on  their  passing  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and 
subsequent  years  the  annual  examination. 

67.  Every  pupil  teacher  who  passes  with  credit  the  five  consecutive 
examinations,  and  is  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  his 
manager,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  of  $20.  *  _' 

68.  A  bonus  of  $20  shall  be  paid  to  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  for 
every  pupil  teacher  employed  therein  who  passes  the  annual  examination, 
if  such  teacher  produces  a  certificate  from  the  manager  showing  that 
such  principal  teacher  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  Regu- 
lation No.  60  in  respect  of  such  pupil  teacher.  Such  bonus,  if  more  tiian 
one  principal  teacher  of  the  same  school  has  taken  part  in  the  tuition  of  a 
pupil  teacner,  shall  be  apportioned  between  such  persons  in  proportion  to 
the  periods  during  whicn  such  persons  respectively  have  filled  the  office  of 
principal  teacher  of  such  school. 

69.  A  pupil  teachers'  time  table  shall  l>e  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  schoolroom. 


Chapter  V.  [omitted]. 
Registers. 


General 
right  of 
aamission 
to  School. 

Restrictions 
on  right  of 
admission. 


Chapter  VI. 
General    Rules. 

79.  No  child  over  five  years  of  age  maybe  refused  admission  as  a  scholar 
into  any  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

80.  No  child  under  four  years  of  age,  and  no  child  sufiering  from  any 
contagious,  cutaneous,  or  infectious  disease,  or  coming  from  a  house  in 
which  such  disease  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  »ch^ 
and  the  attendance  of  any  child  whose  name  is  on  the  re§dster  but  who 
comes  from  such  house,  oris  so  diseased,  shall  be  prevented  by  the  teacher. 
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81.  It  shall  not  be  required,  at)  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  con-  Prohibition 
tinning  in  a  school,  that  a  scholar  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  of  conditioi 
any  Sunday  school  or  anjr  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall,  or  as  to  atton< 
shiall  not,  attend  any  religious  observance  whatever.  S'^^jSoi    i 

&c. 

82.  —(1.)  The  tune  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  Rules  as  to 
practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  shall  be  specified  in  religious 
the  school  time  table,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Inspector  and  kept  instruction 
permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  m  the  school-room. 

(2.)  Any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  such  religious  instruction 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school. 

83   Members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the  Combined  C-ourt,  the  Persons 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  any  other  persons  having  rigl 
authorial  by  the  Governor  may  visit  any  school,  and  they  shall  have  full  ^,^*'®l^ 
liberty  to  examine  the  registers  and  to  record  the  result  of  their  visit  in  the  ^"oo«- 
school  log-book.    Visitors  are  requested  to  report  the  result**  of  their  visits 
to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

84.  Every  school  shall  be  kept  open  fr)r  at  least  ^vq  days  in  each  week.  Working 
except  on  the  fijced  holidays  andf  any  si)ecial  holidays  granted  by  the  day». 
inspector, 

85. — (1)  In  addition  to  all  public  holidays^  a  school  may  be  closed  for  two  Holidays, 
weeks  at  Christmas,  commencincr  on  the  Friday  before  Christmas  Day,  one 
week  at  Easter,  and  four  weeKs .  in  August,  commencing  with  the  first 
Mouday  in  August.  The  Easter  .and  August  vacations  may  be  changed  to 
other  periods,  but  all  such  changes  must  be  notified  to  the  inspector  before- 
hand. 

86.  The  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  a.m.  to  1 3  noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  School  hon 
3  p.m.,  or  such  hours  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  inspector. 

87.  Any  child  over  ^y^  years  of  age  whose  name  is  on  the  register  of  Examinati 

any  school,  and  who  has  not  passed  the  foiuth  standard,  but  who  has  made  of  children 

fewer  attendances  or  has  been  a  pupil  for  a  shorter  time  than  is  prescribed  whoee  nan 

by  Regulations  21,  28,  and  3-1  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  be  {)resented  for  are  on  the 

examination  when  the  annual  examination  of  such  school  is  being  held,  and  register,  b 

shall  be  examined  in  the  standard  in  which  childi-en  of  his  age  are  usually  in  respect 

examined,  but  no  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  pass  obtained  by  whom  no 

any  such  child.  P*n<^  ?  ^ 

''  be  made. 

88.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  examination  the  Inspector  of  Retum  of 
Schools  shall  prepare  a  retum  of  all  such  scholars,  and  this  return  shall  be  children  8< 
forwarded  to  the  manager.  examined. 

89.  The  Education  Regulations,  1890,  »ud  the  Education  Regulations, 
1891,  are  hereby  revoked.    Provided  alwa>ft  that — 

(1.)  Any  school  receiving  a  grant  under  the  said  Regulations  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  same  up  to  1st  November,  1900,  but  no  longer. 

(2.)  Any  school  examined  on  or  before  the  1st  March,  1901,  shall  be 
examined  in  the  standards  prescribed  by  Regulation  32  of  the 
Education  Regulations,  1890  ;  and 

(3.)  The  salary  of  any  pupil  teacher  employed  at  the  commencement  of 
these  regulations  shall,  until  the  1st  day  of  November,  1900,  but 
no  longer,  be  that  prescribed  by  Regulation  30  of  the  Education 
Regulations,  1890,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  shall  be  subject  to 
these  Regulations. 
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Pen^iotM  to  Teachers,* 

Appropria-  *88-  A  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum,  or  such  other  amount  as  may 
tion  01  sum  be  voted  by  the  Combined  Court,  shall  be  appropriated  for  paying  pensions 
for  pensions,    to  deserving  teachers. 


-^ —  ^-  "oa.    xuc  iiuiiiucr  ui  i^ruaiijiiri.i  aL  ixny  time   »iiu.ii  iiut  cai 

Mnsionern,      f^y^  ^^  iqq  dollars  i>er  annum,  anil  ten  at  50  dollars  per  aununi,  or  such 
*^  other  less  amount  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Gk)vemor-in-C( 


Nuniber  of         #39,  Xhe  number  of  i>ensioner.:i  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  15,  namely, 

'         er  aunuii 
Council. 

Selections  of      *^  The  T)ensioners  will  l>e  selected  bv  the  Governor- in-Council. 
pensioners. 

(^ualiiica-  *91.  An  applicant  for  a  pension  sliall— 

nUcaiit  for"  ^^'^  ^  ^  certificated  teacher  in  charge  of  an  aided  school  at  the  time 

*g^jjj^jj  when  the  pension  is  applied  for ; 

(2.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
.  teach  a  school  efficiently ; 

(3.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  for  20  years  or  more  ;  and 

(4.)  Be  55  vears  of  a^  or  more,  imless  the  pension  is  applied  for  on  the 
ground  of  infirmity. 

Sending  in         *92.  Applications  for  pensions  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector,  who  will 

of  applica*      submit    them  quarterly    (in  January  April,  July,  and  October),  with  a 

tions  for         complete  record  of  the  applicants'  services,  to  the  Govemor-in-CounciL 
pensions. 

Preferential        *93.  Teachers  holding  certificates  for  the  first  class  and  of  upwards  of 

claimM  of         30  years'  service  will  be  regarded,  cctteris  paribus^  as  having  the  first  claim. 

certain 

Teachers. 

Payment  of        ^94.  The  pensions  will  be  paid  quarterly  on  certificates  forwarded  to  the 
pensions.         inspector  proving  identity  and  gooa  behaviour. 

*  Regulations  of  1897  revoked  by  the  Regulations  of  1900. 
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SCHEDULE, 

PART  II.  R^'^^  \^^ 

1NFANT8'  SCH00L8  AND  CLASSES.-*Age  from  5  to  7  yeai^. 

Beaduii/.—To  reiid  from  a  Heading  Sheet  or  from  an  ea-sy  Primer  con- 
taining wonls  of  thi-ee  or  four  lettei*8. 

ir>7V//t{/.— To  copy  on  Slate  from  the  Blackboard  words  of  two  or  three 
lettei*s. 

A  nth/net  ic— To  point  out,  and  write  on  slate,  figures  from  I  to  10,  and 
count  up  to  20. 

No  child  shall  hi  entered  for  this  examination  who  is  under  the  age  of 
5.  or  over  the  age  of  7  years. 


STANDARD  I.— *Age  from  7  to  0  yeai-s. 

Rending,— To  read  a  few  sentences  from  an  Infant  School  Primer  con- 
taining not  less  than  40  pages. 

Writin^j, — Short  words  on  paper.    Small  letters  on  slates  from  Dictation. 

J/-*V/iWie^/A— Notation  to  100.    To  add  and  subtnict  mentally  numl)ers 
up  to  20. 


STANDARD  II.— *Age  from  9  to  10  yeai-s. 

/^eac/*>£[/.— Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  I.  or  any  similar  l.Kx>k. 
Slowly  and  distinctly. 

Writing, — Text  or  round  hand  on   paper,  and  words  or  sentences  fi-oni 
the  Reading  Book  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

AyUhiuttic. — Notation    to  tens  of  thousands.    Ea,sy  sums    in  Simple 
Addition  and  Subtraction.    The  Multiplication  Table  up  to  6  times  12. 


STANDARD  111.— *Age  from  10  to  11  years. 

lieadinff. — Nelson's  Royal   Reader  for  Standard  II.,  or  any    .similarly 
graduated  IxKik.     Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

If'/7<t/«r/.— Tiunscri{>tion   on   i)aper.      To  write  a    )iaragni]»h    fnun   the 
Rciuling  Book  from  Dictation  on  Slates. 

^l>v'M/«e^M-.  -Notation  to  hundreds  of  thousands.     The   multi])lication 
table.    Sums  in  the  simple  Rules  up  to  Short  Division  (inclusive.) 


STANDARD   IV.-  *Age  from  11  to  12  yeai-s. 

y('e((t/<W —Nelson's  Royal  Reader  for  Standard  III.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  book.    Clearly  and  intelligibly. 

Writing,— To  write  on  paper  a  pai-agi-aiih  from  the  Reading  Book  from 
Dictation. 

il»t*fAwi€fic.— Notation  to  millions.    Sums  in  the  simple  Rules.    Miscel- 
laneous Questions. 


*  Approximate,  but  no  grant  will  be  made  for  any  cliild  passing  the 
1st  Standai-d  who  is  over  12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

4226.  "^  \\ 
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STANDAKD  V.— *Age  from  12  to  13  years. 

Eeadifig, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader -for  Standard  IV.,  or  any  similarly 
graduatea  book.    Fluently  and  with  expression. 

Writing— To  write  neatly  on  jmper,  a  paragraph  from  the  Reading  Book 
from  Dictation. 

Arithmetic, — Any  sums  (includuig  Miscellaneous  Questions)  in  the  Com- 
[)ound  Rules  and  Reduction  of  money,  English  and  Uolonial. 

Gramnvtr, — Tlie  i)arts  of  speech. 

Geography, — Definitions  and  British  Guiana  in  detail. 


STANDARD  VI.— ♦Age  from  13  to  14  years. 

Reading,— ^eifiorC^  Royal  Reador  for  Standard  V.,  or  any  similarly 
graduated  book.  Fluently  and  intelligibly  to  the  Lisi)ector  without  the 
liook. 

Writing. — Dictation  on  paper  from  any  book  or  newspaper. 

Arithmetic. — Miscellaneous  Questions  and  Re^luctionof  common  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Grammnr. — The  intlections  of  words. 

6reoi/m^)/<//.— British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies. 

Agriadture.—hh^ViQ^ii  Tropical  Reader,  Part  I. 


STANDiVRD  VII.— *Age  from  14  to  15  years. 

Reading,  —To  read  from  any  book  or  newspaper.    Good  reading  at  sight 

Writing, — To  write  from  dictation  with  increased  proficiency. 

Arithmetic. — Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Practice  and  Simile  Proiwr- 
tion,  and  the  work  of  the  preceding  standards. 

Grammar.  —f^iimluT  t^^that  required  of  Standard  VI.,  but  with  increast'd 
proficiency.    Parsing. 

Geograj)hy, — The  British  Colonies. 

Agnculture. — Blackie's  Tropical  reader,  Part  II. 


STANDARD  VIII. 

/^c'(((//?/f/.— The  same  as  Standard  VI 1.,  with  increased  pi-oficienry. 

Writing.— To  write  a  short  essay  or  letter,  or  to  reproduce  a  story. 

Arithmetic. — All  the  alcove    rules.     Practice,  Proportion,    Interest  and 
Discount. 

Grammar. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

Geography. — America,  and  all  the  alx>ve  with  increased  proficiency. 

Agriculture,-  Blsickiiii'H  Troi)ical  Reader,  Part  II.,  with  greater  piv- 
ficiency. 

N.B.— Reading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  class  book  if  approved  by 
the  Inspector,  but  the  bo<.iks  must  be  of  reasonable  length  and  diflkulty; 
If  only  one  set  of  Reading  Books  is  provided  for  the  lower  staadaids,  or  if 
the  lessons  appear  to  have  been  learned  by  rote,  the  reading  may  be  t^t^ 
from  a  book  for  the  same  standard  brought  by  the  Inspector.  Scholaurs  in 
the  fif-th  and  higher  standards  will  be  required  to  understand  what  they 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  rea^fig^  lefiisOn. 


-^hAaiauMM.aKi^dSa 


*  Approximate,  but  no  ;.'rant  will   ]»c  made  f(»r  any  child  passing. the 
lut  Standard  who  io  over  12  ycdT6  of  a^jc  un  the  day  of  examination.    - 
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TART   111. 


K^^lations 
20,  29,  38. 


GRANTS. 

I.  The  suni  of  two  dollars  (82.00)  shall  be  paid  for  every  scholar  over  T) 
and  under  7  yeai-s  of  age,  wno,  having  been  a  scholar  for  over  six  months, 
shall  pass  in  the  standard  for  infants'  schools  and  classes  in  two  subjects. 

II.  A  gi-ant  of  $1.25  shall  be  made  for  eiu'h  pass  in  reading,  writing  or 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  .standard  in  which  the  child  is  examinc<l : 
iirovidcil  such  cliild  pas.ses  in  at  least  two  out  of  the  said  three  subjects. 
No  gi*ant  will  be  made  to  any  school  whii^h  for  two  consecutive  years  fails 
to  obtain  35  per  cent,  of  full  passes  at  the  annual  examination  in  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  calculated  on  the  number  of  children  presented  for 
examination  in  accordance  with  regulation  21. 

III.  No  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  scholar  who  fails  in  more  than  one 
subject. 

ly.  Scholars  who  pass  fully  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  shall  be 
eligible  for  examination  in  two  of  the  sunjects  grammar,  geography,  agri- 
cultui'e  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  Ik;  approved  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council  and  shall  be  j)aid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  a  pass  in 
an^  one  of  those  subiects.  The  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  (5^1.00)  will  be 
I  Mild  for  every  girl  who,  having  jia-ssed  in  two  of  the  three  sulyects.  first 
mentioned,  jjiusses  also  in  needlework. 


.MKIUT   GRANTS. 


V.  If  at  the  expiration  of  any  Fiimncia)  Vtar  th»j  .um  Noted  'ju  tho 
Annual  Estimates  for  that  Year  in  respect  of  **  Grants  to  Primary  Schools" 
has  been  only  in  part  cxiM*nde<l,  the  remainder  may  be  divided  as  a  Merit 
Grant  Jimong  tno.sc'  S<liool>  which  are  ellicient  in  Discipline  and 
Instruction,  well  supplied  with  Rooks  Slates,  and  School  Api>aratus  and 
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coiulucted  ill  coniiiiudious  and  well- ventilated  buildings,  and  which  contain 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  full  Paiises  in  such  proportions  as  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  determined  by  the  Grovernor-in-Council,  and  published  in  the 
(iiazette. 

VI.  Tweuty-tive  i)rize.s  of  $^0  each  shall  be  awai-detl  annually'  in  the 
month  of  March  to  tlie  most  efficient  a.ssistant  teachers,  sewing  mistresses, 
jiiid  puinl  teachei-s  whose  classes  shall  obtain  not  less  than  90  iter  (x;nt 
of  full  ]»asses,  pivference  Ix'ing  given  to  the  largest  dasse^s  and  work  in 
the  Highest  standards.  Not  more  tlian  two  prizes  shall  l)e  awardetl  t<3  the 
teaeliers  in  any  one  school. 


PART   VI. 


SYLLAUUS   OF   SUBJECTS    IN     WHICH     CANDIDATES    FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY  WILL  BE  EXAMINED. 


THIRD   CL.VSS  CERTIFICATES. 

READING— To  read  with  fluency,  ease  and  expression. 

WRITINi  J— To  write  a  Paragraph  from  Dictation,  neatly  and  con-ectly 

Coi)y  Setting. 

ARri'HMETIC— To  work  Kums  mentally.     Fractions,  Decimals,  Practice, 

Proportion,  and  Interest. 

ORAM  MAR — The  Elements  of  Grammar,  including  Pai-sing;^  Analysis  of 

Sentences,  and  Sluikespeai*e's  "Merchant  of  Venice,'  with 
IJiiraphrasing  and  questions  on  the  subject  matter. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT- To  answer  questions  on  the  Expedients  of 

Instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects— 
(Gladman^s  School  Method). 

To  answer  (luestions  on  the  Guvernnient 
Education  Regulations. 

The  method  of  keei)ing  School  Registers, 

Gj.OGRArilV      NM»     HISTORY-- Lucas'     Historical     Geography   of 

British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Bjirha- 
dos,  and  Jamaica. 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA-   (For  Males  only). 

A^iRlCrLTlRAL    (For  Males  only).-Tlie  elements  of  Ti-opical  Agri- 
culture. 

NI:^El)LEW()Rlv    (For    Females    only).-— Plahi     Needlework,    including 

Cutting  Out. 

domestic:     ECONOMY~(For    Females     only). -Mann's     Domestic 

Economy,  pp.  38  to  175.  Special  im- 
portance will  be  attached  to  the  nature  and 
action  of  food,  and  to  the  preparation  of  it 

El'CLlD,  BOOKS  1.  am)  ll.—Two  lioui-s  will  be  allowed  for  the  paiier, 

which  will  consi.st  of  two  parts.  The  fawt 
l»art  will  contain  book  work  questions 
«)nly,  and  will  be  collected  at  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  and  a  quart€r ;  tue 
second  part  will  contain  Easy  Geometrical 
Exercises. 

ALGEBRA — The  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Algebraic  quantitieB; 

Theory  uf  Indices  ;  (Greatest  Common  Measure  and  Least 
Conunon  Multiple:  the  Extraction  of  Square  Root ;  Easy 

Equal  iuijs. 
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SECOND   CLASS   CERTIFK^VTES. 

READING— Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show    pi-oficienoy    in    the 

higher  qualities  of  good  i*eading  and  to  read  with  ease, 
fluency  and  accuracy  long  and  involved  sentences. 

WRITING— To  write  a  more  difficult  paragraph  from  Dictation  neatly  and 

correctly. 

ARITHMETIC- The  whole  subject,  including  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 

Elementary  Mensuration. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY— The  Historical  Geography  of  British 

Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies.  To 
draw  ^Faps  from  Memory  of  the  more 
important  Colonies.    (Lucas.) 

GRAMMAR — Parsing,  Paraphrasing.  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Syntax,  and  to 

wnte  plain  i)rase  on  a  given  subject.  One 
of  Shakesi)eare's  Plays  of  which  notice  ^^•ill 
Ixj  ^  ven  at  least  one  year  before  the  exami- 
nation. Questions  on  language,  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

SCHOOL  MANAGE^^ENT~To  answer  questions  on  the  expedients  of 

Instruction  in  Elementary  subjects. 

To  draw  time  tables  for  use  in  a  school, 
under  given  conditions. 

To  answer  questions  on  the  Government 
Education  Regulations,  and  on  the 
keeping  of  School  Registers. 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA— (For  Ma'ics  only). 

EUCLID— BOOKS  L,  IL,  III.--See  requirements  for  Class  III.     More 

difficult  CJeometrical  Exercises. 

AIXtEBRA.  -Same  as  for    Class  II I.^  and    the  Solution  of    (jjuadratii- 

Equations,  and  problems  producnig  such 
equations.  Ratio  and  Proiwrtion,  Progres- 
sions, Pennutations  and  Combinations. 

AGRICULTURE— (Males).— Tropical  ARi-icidture.    The  (luestions  will  at 

present  Ikj  confined  to  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  Book  on  this  subject  published  bv 
the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and  Blackie  .s 
Tropical  Readers  or  other  Books,  of  which 
due  Notice  will  be  given. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— (Females).— The  whole  subject  as  treated  by 

Dr.  Mann.  Questions  will  be  asked  on 
the  making  of  poultices,  nourishing  Ihid- 
diugs,  and  teas  for  Invalids  ;  the  ti*eat- 
ment  of  scalds  and  burns  t^'c.,  A'c. 

NEEDLEWORK-  (Fi'malf).— Candidates  will  be  require*!  to  show  excel 

lence  in  plain  Xcedlewnvk. 

N.B.— Candidates  must  bring  lead  iMMieil,  thimble  and  scissors 


OPTIONAL   SUBJECTS. 


ALL  CLASSES. 

MUSIC"-(1)  Notation  in  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs,  Time,  Acmit,  and 

the  Major  and  ^^inor  Scales. 
(*2)  To  write  down  in  coneet  time,  short  and  sinqde  jKi-ssaj^es 
played  in  the  jiresence  of  the  Candidate. 
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DRAWING— Any  of  the  following  exercises  in  any  order,  no  candidate 

taking  up  more  than  three  : — 

(1.^  Free  hand  from  flat  examples. 

(2.)  Linear  Geometry,  with  Instnmients. 

(3.)  Linear  Persijective. 

(4.^  Model  Dra\\ing. 

(5.)  Drawing  on  the  Black Ixwrd. 

SCIENCE— Elonienljiry  P>r>tany  and  (liemistry-  Sanitary. 


SCALE   OF  MARKS. 

Full  marks. 

READING* m.i 

WRITING* lO) 

ARITHMETIC*  -        -  l.v> 

GRAMMAR* 12o 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  *  -  l(X) 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY      -       -  KK) 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA      -        -  -  12i> 

AGRICLXTURE fiij 

MUSIC r»o 

DRAWING  (20  for  each  subject)      -        -        -  60 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY        -       -  -  lOO 

NEEDLEWORK* 100 

Total  Males 970 

Total  Females 990 

Minimum  Marks  for  a  Pass — 

in.  Claas 450 

II.  Class 500 

Failure  to  obtain  30  per  cent,  in  the  Sulyects  marked  ♦  excludes  a 
candidate  from  a  Certificate. 

No  value  will  be  given  to  Paj)ei*H  for  Second  and  Third  C-lasscs  niark<^l 
below  40  and  35  i^er  cent.  resi»ectively. 


Reg.  62  I»AKT  VI 1. 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT,   BRITISH  GUIANA. 
GRANT-IN-AID  SCHOOLS. 

PUPIL  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE. 

Date :  19 

Sir,— 1  liave  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  nominated 

as  IMpil  Teacher  in  the 
School,  believing  to  ]\e  well  qualifio<l  for  the  office  in  respect  of 

health,  character,  habits,  and  parentage. 

I  further  certify  that  passed  the  VI.  Standard  in 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  and  at  an  Exami- 
nation held  at  School  on  the  aay  of  ,19 

I  inn,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Registered  thi«  day  of  ,19  No. 

Jnij)ectw  of  School$. 
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TAKT  VIII.  lie-.  03  & 

PUPIL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

li£AT>IN'(i. 

For  Admission.  To  read  fluently  and  correctly  a  paM5«\gp  of  pro^e 

from  a  fifth  readin<?  hook. 

En<l  of  First  Year.        As  alwvo,  from  any  lx)ok  or  ncwsiMXix'r. 

End  of  Second  Year.    As  ahove,  and  to  repeat  40  consecutive  lines  of 

jxwtiy. 

End  of  Third  Year.       As  ahove,  and  to  repeat  GO  consecutive  lines   of 

poetry  or  i>ro.se. 

End  of  Fourtli  Year.    VIjIc     Re/iuireinents     for     Teacrhers'     ( V'rtilicates, 


('las.' 


Jte/ni 
ass  III. 


^VRITIN(J. 


For  Admission.  To  write  from  Dictation   a  pjissiij^e  from   a   fifth 

readinf<  book. 

End  of  Fii'st  Year.        A  moi*e  difficult  piece  froni  a  new3i>aper. 

End  of  Second  Year.    A  still  more  difficult  paragraph — Narrative  ComiK)- 

sition. 

End  of  Third  Year.       A  short  E.ssay. 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide     requirements     for     Teachers'     Certificates, 

Class  III. 

Arithmetic,  ttc. 

B'or  Admission.  To  work  sums  in  the  Compound  Rules,  Money, 

Colonial  and  English,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

End  of  First  Year.        Vide  requirements  for  Standard  VII. 

End  of  Second  Year.    Vide  requirements  for  Standard  VIII. 

End  of  Third  Year.       The  same  with  increased  proficiency. 

(Males — Euclid,  Book  1,  Proj>o.sitions  1  to  15. 

Algi^hni  to  Division.) 

End  of  Fourth  Year.    Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  Class 

III. 

EXfiLISH   O  R  A  MM  AR. 

Fur  Admi?*sion.  Definitions,  and   to  tell   the  parts  of  siiecf^h   in  a 

simple  sentence. 

1'jkI  of  First  Year.        The  inflections  of  words.    Simple  parsing. 

End  of  Second  Year.     Mr)re  difficult  parsing.     The  analysis  of  Scnten<*es. 

End  of  Third  Year.       Moi-e  difficult  Analysis  anil  easy  paraphrasing. 

End  of  Fourth  ^'ear.    Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certific^ites,  ('lass 

III. 

Ge<kjraphy. 

For  Admission.  Geographical  Definitions.     British  Guiana. 

End  of  First  Year.        British    Guiana    in    detivil.      The    West    Intlies  - 

(British). 

End  of  Second  Year.    The  Britisli  Empire. 

End  of  Third  Year.       The  same,  with  increased  proficiency.    Maps. 

End  of  Fourth  Vear.    Vide  requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  Class 

III. 
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TEAOniNti. 

At  the  eud  of  the  Second  Year,  Piipil  Teachers  Avill  Ijc  re<|uircd  to  teach 
a  class  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector.  Each  subsequent  year  he  will 
be  required  to  show  increased  proficiency,  and  to  satisfy  the  inspector  of 
his  power  to  conduct  a  school. 


Needlewobk. 


V.  STANDARD. 


VI.  STANDARD. 


PlMiting. 
Plain  darning. 
Battoo  holing. 
Fixing  the  work  in  a 
plain  cotton  shirt. 


A  plain  day  shirt. 


Whipping. 
Rnnning  tucks. 
Sepring  on  frills. 
Setting  in  gathers. 
Darning  stockings. 


I 
Vn    STANDARD,      i     VIII.  STANDARD. 


Uerringboning. 
I  Finodiuming. 
I  Marking  with  cotton 
or  silk. 


e.g. 

A    night  dress,  with 
frilla. 


eg. 

A  cambric   handker- 
chief. 


Darning  and  patcbint; 

fine  linen,  diaper,  and 

calico. 
Feather  stitch. 
Grafting. 
CntUng  out  and  fixing 

a  plain  garment. 


e.g. 

A  plain  shirt. 


AGRICULTURE,   <bc. 


Knd  of  Se<;ond  Year.    Blackie's  Tropical  Reader,  i»art  I. 

End  of  Third  Year.       Blackie's  Troincal  Reader,  i)art  II. 

Knd  of  Fourth  Year.     Yide  ixjquirements  for  III.  Cla.ss  Certificates 

During  the  Fifth  Year  Pupil  Teachers  will  be  rc<iuired  to  attend  a  course 
of  liCctures  on  Chemistry  and  Botany,  and  to  pass  the  examination  held  in 
connection  therewith. 


\s. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


AN    ORDINANCE    (1900)    TO    AMEND    THE    ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,   1876. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Policy  thereof,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  l)e  cited  as  the  Elementaiy  Education  Ordinance,  short  till 
1876,  Amendment  Ordinance,  1900. 

'1.  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1876,  (hereinafter  referred  to  ronstnicl 
jis  the  Principal  Onlmance),  and  this  Ordinance  shall  be  constinied  together 
a-s  one  Ordinance. 

3.  In  Section  2  of  the  princiiml  Ordinance  the  following  provisions  shall  interpret 
be  inserted,  namely  :  -  tion  of  te 

'*  Authorised  person  ''  means  any  ixjrson  who,  under  this  Ordinance  has, 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  same  rights,  ix)wers,  privileges,  and  func- 
tions as  an  educational  district  officer ; 

"  Prescribed "  means  prescribed  by  any  Regulations  made  under  this 
Ordinance : 

And  the  following  definitions,  namely,  — 

"  Aided  School "  means  an  elementary  school,  the  managers  of  which 

receive  any  grant-in-aid  from  the  colonial  revenues  ; 
"  Colonial  School "  means  an  elementary  school  established    by  the 

Inspector  of  Schools  and  maintained  from  the  colonial  revenues  ; 
"  Industrial  School "  means  any  elementary  school  in  which  theoretic 
and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  any  trade  or  trades, 
or  in  lx)th  is  given  and  which  is  recognised  under  the  i*egulations 
as  an  Industrial  School, 
arc  hereby  sill )stitutod  for  the  detinitions  of  '' Public  Elementary  School," 
'*  CV)lonial  School,"  "Industrial  Schfwil "  and  ''Day  Industrial  School,"  in 
hat  section  given. 

4.  In  Section  7  (1)  and  Section  8  of  the  princijml  Ordinance  the  words  Amendm« 
*'  or  pupils "  are  hereby  inserted  aft^T  the  words  "  the  children,"  and  the  ^^  ^^  7 
words  **as  Teacher  or  otheri^ise,*'  after  the  words   *' immoral  conduct  "J™  ^• 
whereever  appearing  in  those  sections.  i«rft. 

5.  The  following  sut)-section  shall  l>e  added  to  Section  10 of  the  principal  A«,encim 
Ordinance:-  of  Sec.  U 

(3.)  Every  member  of  the  Combineil  (^Wrt,  Minister  of  Religion,  Justice  of  Onl.  3< 
of  the  Peace,  Ins]Xictor  of  Schools,  Assistant  Insi>ector  of  Schools,  School  1^76. 
Manager,  Certificated  j>rinciv>al  Teacher  of  a  school  authorised  in  writing 
bv  the  manager  of  his  schr)ol,  Member  of  any  Town  or  Village  Council, 
(^>mmiss*iry  of  Taxation,  Government  Officer  appointed  under  the  Crown 
Lands  Ordinance,  1887,  or  the  Mining  Ordinance,  1887,  nien^l)er  of  the 
Police  Force,  or  jK'rson  authorised  by  the  Governor  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  all  the  rights,  i>o Wei's,  privileges  and  functions  vested 
in  an  Educational  District  Officer  by  tlie  Principal  Ordinance:  provided 
always  that  no  Police  Constable  ^hall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
given  to  an  P^lucational  District  (Officer  by  Section  !.">  or  Section 
."»2  of  the  Principal  (Ordinance  unless  authorised  or  emiK)wered  as  therein 
mentioned  and  provided  also  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
imi)ose  on  any  ]Xjrson  hereinMore  s|>ecifiefl  the  duties  im|»osed  on  Educa- 
tional District  r)fficers  by  Sectirju  1 1  of  the  principal  Oiflinance. 

0.  In  Section  14  (1)  of  the  Princii.al  Ordinance,  the  words  "if  such  ^f'^'^JJ 
l>|irent  has  pi-eviously  been  warned  without  effect  to  provide  such  instnic-  of  brd.  3 
tion  '*  are  hereby  inserted  after  the  words  "  tlistrict  officer  may."  XfTS, 

7.  In  Section  1.')  of  the  princi[)al  Onlinance,  in  sub-section  (1)  the  words  Amenilnn 
*  cliMnentary  school  other  than  an  Industrial  School ''  are  hereby  substituted  of  Sec.  la 
for  the   words  "Public  Elementary  School";  and  in  sub-section  (3)  the  of  Ord.  3 

1876. 
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word.i  '*  the  person  taking  tlie  child  into  custody  "  are  hereby  substitnto<l 
for  the  words  "  Educational  District  Officer." 

mdment  8.  In  Section  24  (3)  of  the  Princiiial  Ordinance  the  words  "the  person 
ec.  24  (3)  enquiring  into  the  matter  "  are  hereby  substituted  for  the  words  "  l^ducu- 
>«1.  3  of     tional  District  Officer." 

IfirJmtn'al  Srhooh. 

f*h(*i''s 

pj.  of  ^'  Every  clii Id  lequired  to  attend  or  sent  by  ]m  i^arent  to  an  in^histrial 

mtiou        school  may  be  detained  by  the  teaclier  during  such  houi-s  as  may  l3e  pre- 

r  chil-         scribwl. 

1. 

ployuieiit       10.  -(!•)  Every  child  jilU^iding  an  indnstrial  st-hool  may  be  cmpKiyod  in 

liildren.  tho  vicinity  of  such  school  (hu'ing  ju'cscriljcd  houi*s  in  agricultural  pursuits 
on  any  plantati(m  or  lands  or  in  any  workshop  :  Proviilcxi  always  that  the 
f nil  valne  of  any  labour  iKM-furmcd  by  a  child  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  instruction  and  of  the  focKl  (if  any)  supplied  at  tlie  cost  of  the  schofil  to 
such  child  shall  l>e  paid  to  the  parent  of  or  secured  for  such  chihi. 

(2.)  The  amount  that  may  1k>  deducted  for  such  cost  shall  l)e  fixe<l  by  the 
Insjxjctor  of  Schools. 

vision  iov     11.   Pi-ovisiou  shall  be  made  at  ever>'  industrial  school   for   allowing 

Idrcn  children  who  are  only  required  to  attend  au  elementary  school  for  two  and 

oircil  to     a  half  hours  in  the  day  to  receive  instruction  in  elementary  education  in 

■^°*1  -  such  school  without  becoming  subject  to  the  industrial  training  at  su<*h 

i«>ol  for       j^^i^^^l 

t  only  of 

ay. 

wjutiouof  12.  Every  child  ordered  by  a  Stipendiary  Ma^strate  to  be  sent  to  an 
er  requir-  industrial  school  may  at  any  time,  while  tne  order  continues  in  force,  be 
child  to  taken  to  the  industrial  school  named  in  the  order  by  an  Educational  Dis- 
sent to  trict  Officer  or  authorised  i)erson,  or  by  any  person  authorised  in  writing 
««1-  by  an  Educational  District  Officer  or  authonsed  iiei-son. 

kvera  of  13.  Nothing  in  this  or  the  principal  Ordinance  shall  aflfect  the  iv>wer  and 

pendiary    jurisdiction    of   any  Stipendiary  Magistrate    under    the  Industrial    and 

cistrate      Keformatory  Schools  Ordinance,  1852,  and  in  any  case  coming  before  a 

ler  Ord.  1  Stipendiary  Magistrate  under  Section  15  or  16  of  thih  Ordinance,  such 

1852.  Magistrate  may,  in  lieu  of  dealing  with  the  case  thereunder,  order  the  child 

to  be  sent  tf)  the  industrial  school  mentioned  in  the  said  Ordinance  as  if  the 

case  had  arisen  under  and  was  expressly  provided  for  by  that  Oidinance, 

and  its  provisions  sliall  apply  to  every  such  order  aiM  to  any  child  and  the 

parent  and  father  (as  in  tins  Ordinance  defined)  of  any  child  sent  to  such 

school  under  such  order. 

lendment  H-  In  Sections  35  and  41  (3.)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  words 
sections  *'  aided  school "  are  hereby  substituted  for  the  words  "  Public  Elementarv 
n.nd  41  (3)  School." 

.  III.  S  ot  J-  {^g^.tJQu  37  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  R»i>eale<l  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor  : — 

pnent  37.— (1.)  Every  parent  of  a   pupil  who  attends  an  aided  .school   or  a 

I  applica-  colonial  school,  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  child  or  has  i>as.sed  the  j»re- 
n  of  school  scribed  fourth  standard,  shall  l)e  Vvnind  to  i)ay  to  the  teacher  of  such  scn<K>l 
'•  for  every  week  in  which  such  i>upil  attends  the  school,  a  school  fee  not 

exceeding  such  sum  as  may  be  prescibed. 

(2.)  All  school  fees  nuist  be  paid  not  later  than  during  the  week  next 
following  the  week  in  respect  of  which  the  same  may  have  become  payable. 
(3.)  All  school  fees  shall  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  scnool. 

^^"^^Iti^m     .^^•.  ^^^  »^6^*ti^"  41  (1.)  of  the  Princii^al  Ordinance,  the  words  "or  if  in  any 

^rd  V  f     ^^"^^^^^  ^^^®  Governor-in-Council  on  economical  or  other  grounds  direct  hhn 

ra.  .  01     ^^  ^^  ^  V  j^j.^  hereby  inserted  bcfoi-e  the  wonls  "  the  Ins])eetor  of  Schools.'' 

f^^To®?*?^      ^''  ^"  ^^^tion  42  (2.)  of  the  Principal  Oidinance,  the  words  "or  entitW 
)rd  3  of     ^^^  hereby  insei-ted  after  the  words  *' proprietor  shall  be  compelled," 
6.     *  - 
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18.  In  Section  46  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  the  words  "  the  Insi)ector  Amendn 
of  Schools,  eveiT  person  authorised  in  writing  by  him  and  '*  are  hereby  of  Sec  4< 
iaserted  bef oi*e  the  words  "  every  Educational  District  Officer."  Ord.  3of 

19.  Any  school  fee  or  any  sum  payable  under  Section  21  of  this  Ordinance  Recover 
which  is  due  and  unpaid  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  Court  of  school  fe 
competent  jurisdiction  by  the  manager  of   the  school  or  any   teacher  &c. 
authorised  in  vniting  by  such  manager  to  recover  it,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
colonial  school  by  the  Insixjctor  of  Schools  or  any  one  authorised  in  writing 

l>y  him,  and  shall  in  all  Courts  l)e  deemed  a  debt  due  to  the  person  suing, 
by  the  parent. 

20.  In  Section  51  of  the  Princiiml  Ordinance,  the  words  "  in  proceedings  Amendn 

other  than  those  taken  for  the  recoverv  of  school  fees"  are  horel>y  inseitwl  of  Sec.  5 

after  the  words "  Plaintilf  or."  *  ^J^'j-  3  ol 

1876. 

21.— (1.)  If  a  child  whose  name  is  oli  the  register  of  any  school  and  who  Liability 
has  not  passed  the  prescrilje^l  fourth  Standard  (a)  is  absent  from  the  pre-  P^^f^^  ^^ 
scribed  annual  examination,  or  (A)  is  not  a  pupil  of  such  school  for  the  ^^^***  ^^ 
prescribed  i)eriod,  before  such  examination,  or  (c)  does  not  make  the  pre-  ^^^    ,^^ 
scribed  number  of  attendances  before  it,  and  also  fails  in  any  of  such  cases  ^J^*^"**"* 
to  pass  such  examination  in  the  standard  in  which  children  of  his  age  are  ^  ^* 
usually  examined,  the  i^arent  of  such  child  shall  in  the  absence  of  any  reason- 
able excuse,  be  lial)le  to  pay  to  the  manager  of  such  school  within  two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  examination,  a  sum  e^jual  to  the  grant  which  wouhl 
have  l^een  made  to  such  school  in  respect  ot  such  child  if  such  child  had 
passed  the  examination.  Provided  always  that  no  liability  shall  be  incurred 
under  this  sub-section  unless  the  parent  of  such  child  has  a  reasonable  time 
before  such  examination  been  warned  of  the  liability  he  is  incurring  here- 
under. 

(2.)  Any  return  or  certificate  puri)orting  to  be  signed  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  to  state  the  absence  of  any  such  child  from  or  the  failure  of  any 
such  cliild  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  shall  hepii'mnfarie  evidence 
thereof. 

22.  The  words  "  or  authorised  person  "  are   hereby  inserted  after  the  Insertior 

words  "  educational  district  officer,   wherever  such  words  occur  in  Sections  ^^ords 

12,  14,  15,  16,  22,  24,  and  52,  and  in  Fonns  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6,  and  "awthofi 

No.  7  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  person 

^  m  specifi 

parts  of  < 

3  of  1896 

23.  The  words  "  aidetl  school  or  colonial  schoc»l"are  hereby  substituted  Amendm 
for  the  words  "  Public  Elementary  School  or  any  Day  Industrial  School "  of  Sects, 
in  Section  14  (2)  a)  and  Section  23  (1)  of  the  Principal  Ordinance.  and  23  oi 

Ord.  3  oi 
1876. 


(2)  (6)  and  in  Section  16  (1)  (a)  and  (b) 
(both  inclusive),  38,  39,  40,  48,  50,  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  and  Fonn 
No.  1 1 :  the  words  "  or  be  sent  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at "  in  Form 
No.  5,  and  the  words  "  or  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  at "  in  the  note  to 
Form  No.  7,  in  the  schedule  to  the  same  Ordinance,  are  hereby  repealed. 

25.  If  the  principal    Ortlinance  is  at  any  time  reprinted  under   the  Reprintv 
authority  of  tlie  Government,  it  shall  be  reprinted  as  amended  by  this  of  Princi 
Odinance,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  insert  therein  the  additional  sections  Ordinan< 
hereby  enacted  in  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Government  most 
suitable  and  to  renuml)er,  if  necessary,  all  or  any  of  the  sections  of  the 
Principal  Ordinance. 

26.  Any  regulations  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  shall  Applicat 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  immediately  after  such  commencement.  to  K^pn\ 

tions. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


In  an  interesting  paper  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Greater 
Britain,  read  before  tne  Society  of  Arts  on  February  27,  1900* 
Mr.  Hedger  Wallace  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  throughout 
Greater  Britain,  irrespective  of  climatic,  racial,  and  political 
divei'gcncies,  there  is  a  universiil  movement  to  give  all  interested 
in  the  culture  of  land  evciT  opportunity,  facility,  and  assistance 
possible  to  improve  themselves,  their  art  and  craft,  and  the  land 
and  its  produce.'* 

In  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  this  direction 
during  recent  yeai-s  few,  if  any,  are  more  import^xnt  and 
interesting  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  Report  of 
the  AVest  India  Royal  Commission  (Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  Sir  E. 
Grey,  and  Sir  D.  Barbour),  published  in  1897.f 

Trie  Commissioners  observed  that  while  it  was  possible  that 
no  industry  or  series  of  industries  could  be  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  which  would  ever  completely  take  the  place  of 
sugar,  and  certainly  that  no  such  results  would  be  attained 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  regarded  it  as  being  of  the 
utmost  imi^ortance  that  no  time  shoidd  be  lost  in  making  a 
beginning  of  substituting  other  industries  for  the  ciUtivation  of 
the  sugar-cane.     They  unanimously  recoiiunendcd  inter  alia : — 

(1)  The  settlement  of  the  labouring  population  on  small  plots  Reoom- 

of  land  as  peasiuit  proprietors.  "^^Sf * w^^t 

(2)  The  establishment  of  minor  agricultural  industries  and  India  Ro;yal 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  ^'on>niis»iun. 
case  01  small  proprietors. 

(3)  The  improvement  of  the  mciins  of  conmuuiication  between 
the  diftbrent  islands,  and 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  a  trade  in  fruit  with  New  York 
and,  possibly,  al  a  future  time,  with  London. 

On  the  subject  of  a  system  of  pciistint  proprietors,  the 
Commissioners  remarked  as  follows: — 

"  If-  the  sugar  estates  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  it  is  extremely  ^xtract* 
improbable,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  impossible,  that  any  _  r^J^P*'^ 
inaustry  to  be  conducted  on  large  estates  can  ever  completely  take  ita  T  p^fjj?" 
place,  we  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to  consider  how  means  can  be  found  Pf^pri^rs 

♦Printed  in  the  Jonrnnl  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  March  9,  1900;  for  a 
*'Su].phMiM*nt*.ny  Xolt;''  :#ce  the  same  Journal  for  .July  13,  19<X\ 
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to  enable  the  iua."s.s  of  the  population  to  support  themselves  in  other  wa}  s 
than  as  laboui*ers  on  estates.  If  work  cannot  be  found  for  the  labouriiiij 
lX)pulation  on  estates,  they  must  either  emigi-ate  or  support  themselves  by 
cultivating  small  plots  of  land  on  their  own  account.  No  large  industry', 
other  than  agriculture,  offers  any  prosi>ect  of  success,  except  ix)ssibly  the 
gold  industry  in  Britisn  Guiana,  and  when  lar^e  estates  cannot  be  profit- 
ably worked  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  cultivation  by  petty  ])roi)rietors 
is  inevitable. 

"The  lalxHiring  population  in  the  West  Indies  is  mainly  of  negro  blo^xl, 
but  there  is  also,  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  a  strong  Ixxly  of  East  Indian 
immigrants,  and  the  descendants  of  such  immigrant'*.  The  negro  is  an 
etticient  labourer,  esi>ecially  when  he  receives  gixxl  wages.  He  is 
disinclined  to  continuous  labour,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
he  is  often  unwilling  to  work  if  the  wages  oflfereil  are  low,  though  there 
may  be  no  prospect  of  his  getting  higher  wages  from  any  other  employer. 
He  is  fond  of  display,  open-handed,  cjvreless  as  to  the  future,  ordinarily 
good  humoured,  out  excitable  ana  difficult  to  manage,  especially  in 
large  numbei's,  when  his  t3mi>er  Is  aroused. 

"  Tlie  Ea.st  Indian  immigiant,  ordinarily  known  iis  the  coolie,  is  not  so 
strong  a  workman,  but  he  is  a  steadier  and  more  reliable  labourer.  He  is 
economical  in  his  habits,  is  fond  of  saving  money,  and  will  turn  his  hand  to 
anvthing  by  which  he  can  improve  his  ^x^sition. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  been  almost  entirely  carried  on  in 
the  mst  on  lai'ge  estiites,  but  lx)th  the  negro  and  the  coolie  like  to  own 
small  patches  of  land  by  which  they  may  make  their  livelihood,  and  take 
a  pride  in  their  ixjsition  as  landholders,  though  in  some  ca:5es  they  also 
laoour  at  times  on  the  larger  estates,  and  are  generally  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  earning  money  occasionally  by  working  on  such  estates, 
and  on  the  constniction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  public  works. 
The  existence  of  a  cla.ss  of  small  proprietors  among  the  population  Is  a 
source  of  both  economic  and  ix)litical  strength. 

"  The  settlement  of  the  labourer  on  the  land  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
viewed  with  favour  in  the  pa.st  by  the  persons  interested  in  sugar  estates. 
What  suited  them  best  was  a  large  supply  of  labourers,  entirely  dependent 
on  being  able  to  find  work  on  tlie  estates,  and,  consei|uently,  subject  to 
their  control  and  willing  to  work  at  low  rates  (»f  wages.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  no  reform  atfords  so  good  a  prospect  for  the  permanent  welfare  in  the 
future  of  the  West  Indies  as  the  settlement  of  the  labouring  pojpulation  on 
the  land  as  small  ]H?asant  proprietors  ;  and  in  many  plaeas  this  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  jxjpulation  can  in  future  bo  sui)|x>rted.  The  draw- 
1  Micks  to  the  system  of  peasant  [uoprietors  have  hitherto  been  their  want  of 
knowledge  and  care  in  cultivation,  and  the  habit  of  what  is  called  pnedial 
larceny.  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  theft  of  growing  crops,  which  Is 
Siiid  to  be  very  prevalent.  Wo  do  not  believe  it  will  disappear  until  such 
practices  are  universally  condemned  by  native  public  opinion,  which, 
unfortunately,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  present,  and  in  the 
meantime  each  Colony  must  deal  with  tlie  (juestion  as  may  seem  best. 
The  small  proprietors  show  some  desire  to  improve  their  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  we  snail  have  some  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject. 

**  But  whilst  we  think  that  the  Governments  of  the  different  Colonies 
should  exert  themselves  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of 
the  labouring  pojjulation  on  the  land,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  system  of 
large  esUites  when  they  am  be  maintained  under  natural  economic  con- 
ditions. On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  in  many  places  they 
afford  the  best,  and,  s<jme times,  the  only  profitable  means  of  cultivating 
certain  products,  and  that  it  is  not  imiKjsaibie  for  the  two  systems,  of  large 
estates  and  peasant  holdings,  to  exist  side  by  side  >vith  mutual  advantage." 


# 


The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  make  the  following  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Economic 
BoUmy  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and   in   connexion  with   that    proposal   to  suggest 
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certain  changes  in  the  course  of  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Islands. 

'*  Estahluhment  of  a  Department  of  Economic  Bot<Ji/ny  in  the  West  Indies. 

"The  practical  work  of  cultivating  new  products  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  whether  owners  of  lar^  estates  or  peasant 
proprietors,  but  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  assistance  can  be 
given  by  the  State. 

"  Your  Majesty's  West  Indian  possessions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  of  large 
extent,  and  some  of  them,  though  ix)ssessing  separate  administrative  and 
financial  systems,  are  of  very  limitea  area.  Communication  between  them 
is  difficult,  and  with  the  outside  world  it  is  both  tedious  and  expensive. 
The  persons  engaged  in  cultivation  suffer  from  this  state  of  isolation,  and 
are  often  without  any  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 
The  cultivator  of  one  product  is  often  quite  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  any  other,  and  does  not  know  whether  his  soil  and  climate 
might  be  better  adapted  for  something  else.  These  remarks  have  special 
reference  to  the  small  cultivators,  but  they  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
jiersons  interested  in  the  larger  estates. 

"  The  botanical  establishments  in  the  larger  Colonies,  such  as  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  have  alreadv  rendered  considerable  assistance 
in  improving  agncultural  industries,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
increasingly  useful  in  this  respect.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
and  Barbados,  small  establishments  called  botanic  stations  were  estab- 
lished a  few  years  ago  on  the  advice  of  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens,  and 
the  results,  though  not  yet  extensive,  have  been  of  a  distinctly  promising 
character.  It  is  evident  that  to  grapple  with  the  present  circumstances, 
there  is  required  for  the  smaller  islands  a  special  public  department  capable 
of  dealing  ^^^th  all  questions  connected  with  economic  plants  suitable  for 
groi^'th  in  tropical  countries,  and  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  such 
a  dej>artment,  under  which  should  be  placed  the  various  botanic  stations 
already  in  existence.  These  stations  should  be  enlarged  in  their  scope 
and  character,  and  be  organised  on  the  lines  found  so  successful  in  Jamaica. 
In  the  latter  Colony  it  is  admitted  that  intelligent  and  progressive  action  in 
the  direction  of  encouraging  a  diversity  of  industries  has  produced  most 
satisfactory  results.  To  achieve  this  result  has,  however,  taicen  more  than 
20  years  of  persistent  effort,  and  the  Government  has  spent  more  than 
£100,000  during  that  {Ksriod  on  its  botanical  establishments.  The  depart- 
ment has  distributed  seeds  and  plants  at  nominal  prices  by  means  of  the 
post  office.  Government  railways,  and  coastal  steam  service :  it  has 
supplied  information  orally  or  bv  means  of  bulletins,  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  economic  plants,  and  has  encouraged  the  careful  preparation 
of  the  produce  by  sending  agricultural  instructors  on  tour  through  the 
island  to  give  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  advice. 

"  The  special  department  recommended  for  carrying  on  similar  work  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  Imperial  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  advise  the  Governors 
in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
islands.  He  would  take  part  in  consultations  with  the  object  of  improving 
agricultural  teaching  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  of  traming  students  in 
iMJ^icultural  pursuits,  and  would  attend  to  the  preparation  of  suitable 
literature  on  agricultural  subjects.  The  existing  botanic  stations  should 
be  placed  under  his  supervision,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them 
transferred  to  Imperial  funds.  Each  botanic  station  would  l)e  actively 
engaged  in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  economic  plants,  and  in 
proi)agating  and  distributing  them  tnroughout  the  island.  It  would  carry 
out  the  exjierimental  cultivation  of  new  plants  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
to  cultivators,  and  it  would  be  prepared  to  give  the  latest  information  to 
inquirers  regarding  economic  products,  and  to  provide  suitable  men  as 
agricultural  instructors.  To  effect  all  this  will  require  funds  entirely 
beyond  the  present  resources  of  the  smaller  islands.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  as  the  necessity  for  8U<^  a  department  is  urgent,  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
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"  The  promising  experimental  work  connected  with  raitdng  new  varieties 
of  canes,  and  increasing  the  production  of  sugar  hy  the  use  of  manures  and 
other  means,  should  receive  special  attention.  The  cost  of  some  of  this 
work  would  be  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  charge  above  stated.  The  chief 
ex[)eriments  might  be  carried  on  as  hitherto  by  the  officers  in  charge  of 
them  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  but  continued  and 
extended,  if  found  desirable,  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica.  In  addition,  the 
botanic  stations  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  would  maintain 
nurseries  for  the  introduction  of  all  new  and  promising  canes,  and  would 
undertake  the  distributing  them  within  their  respective  8i)here.s  of  action. 
[The  Commissioners  then  refer  to  Dr.  Morris'  Memorandum,  as  printed 
below.] 

"  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  intrcxlucuig  new  industries  into  the 
West  Indian  Colonies,  or  of  extending  existing  industries,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  many  of  the  special  products  of  the  West  Indies  there  is 
only  a  limited  demand.  There  is,  for  example,  a  comiiaratively  lar^ 
market  for  coffee,  but  not  for  such  products  as  arrowroot  or  nutm^s,  and  if 
they  were  extensively  grown  in  a  number  of  the  Islands  they  would  soon 
cease  to  command  a  remunerative  price.  This  has  actually  happened  in  the 
case  of  arrowroot. 

"  Echvcatum : — Elementary^  Af/rlcultural,  and  Indti$tri<U- 

"  In  the  coui*se  of  our  stay  in  the  West  Indies  our  attention  was  frei|Uently 
called  to  the  (question  of  the  progi-ess  of  general  education,  and  we  obtained 
a  consideral)le  amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  expenditure  on  this  account  in  recent  years,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  efforts  made  for  the  extension  of  education  have  been  largely 
successful.  The  total  expenditure  on  educaticm  amounted  to  about  £9.VJO0 
in  1882,  and  to  nearly  £180.000  in  1896,  showing  an  increase  of  about  90  per 
cent.  It  may  be  hoi>ed  tliat  in  Jamaica  and  Grenada,  and  prolmbly  in 
Trinidad  also,  it  will  not  be  found  necessary,  on  financial  grounds,  to  curtail 
this  exi>enditure,  but  if  the  sugar  industry  fails  in  British  Guiana  and  in 
the  islands  ncjt  mentioneil  above,  the  revenue  may  be  (luite  uneiiual  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  schools. 

"  At  the  |)resent  time  a  svstem  of  traming  in  agricultural  occuiiation  is 
nmch  needed  We  think  tnat  some,  at  least,  of  the  botanic  stations  should 
have  a«:iicultural  schools  attached  to  them,  where  the  best  means  of 
cultivatmg  tropical  plants  would  be  taught,  and  if  elementary  training  in 
agriculture  were  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  puolic 
schools  generally,  the  Bjtanic  Department  would  be  in  a  position  to 
render  valuable  assistance. 

"  Agriculture,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  always  be  the  chief  and  the 
only  great  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  system  of  training  in  other 
industial  occupations,  on  a  limited  scale,  is  desirable,  and  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  community." 

Ktracts  Appended   to   the  Commissioners'   Report   was  a  subsidiary 

om  Subsi-  report  by  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.  (at  that  time  Assistant-Director  of 
ary    eport.  ^^j^^  Royiil  Gardens,  Kew,  and  now  Imperial  Commissioner  of 

Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies).     Dr.  Morris's  report  comprised 

the  following 

»SCUKMK     toil     THK     EsTAIJLISHMKNT     OF    A     DEPARTMENT     OF     Ecf)NOMIC 

Botany    and    von    Agricultural    Instruction    in    the    West 
Indies. 

At  th*»  request  of  the  Chairman  the  following  scheme  has  be»m  prepared 
for  the  si>ecial  public  department  suggested  by  the  Commission  for  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  Lee  ward  and  Windward  Islands  and  Tobafio» 
and  for  aliording  assistance  to  the  experimental  cane  cultivation  to  l)e 
carried  on,  in  conimuancQ  of  pr^ent  edbrts,  in  British  Ouiftna,  Barbados. 
and  Antigua, 
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It  is  understood  that  concurrently  with  the  working  of  this  scheme  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  each  island  to  opjsn  roads,  to  settle 
the  people  on  the  land,  and  provide  facilities  for  delivering  produce  at  the 
nearest  shipping  ports. 

It  is  further  understood  that  a  subsidy  will  be  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government — (1)  to  establish  direct  steam  communication  (weekly  or 
fortnightly  as  required)  between  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  and  New  York, 
and  (2)  for  cheap  and  regular  steam  communication  by  means  of  two  or 
more  small  steamers  between  the  several  members  of  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  groups,  connecting  with  each  other,  and  with  the  New  York 
steamers,  at  a  central  point  such  as  Barbados  or  St.  Lucia. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  such  tariffs  by  these  steamers  as 
would  a£fbrd  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  at  specially  low  nites 
of  payment,  and  supply  a  ready  and  convenient  means  of  moving  from  one 
bland  to  another  to  all  classes  of  the  community.* 

The  probable  amount  of  the  subsidies  required  would  l)e  £5,000  for  the 
service  to  New  York,  and  £1,800 to  £2,500  each  for  the  local  steamers; 
£10,000  should  be  sufficient  for  both  services. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  islands  under  consideration  form  an 
extendea  chain,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  intervals  of 
sea  varying  from  20  to  100  miles  across.  They  extend,  in  fact,  north  and 
south  over  seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  extreme  points  are  distant  seven  days  by  the  route 
taken  at  present  by  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  steamers,  which  require  a 
detention  of  two  days  and  nights  at  Barbados. 

The  duties  to  l>e  entrusted  to  the  proposed  department  have  been 
described  in  the  rei)ort  as  follows  : — (1)  to  supervise  and  extend  the  work 
of  the  present  botanic  stations  ;  (2)  to  start  industrial  schools  for  training 
boys  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  (3)  to  encourage  the  theoretical  (and  to  some 
slight  extent  the  practical)  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  ; 

(4)  to  promote  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in  colle^  and  schools  • 

(5)  to  organise  horticultural  shows  and  exhibitions  of  implements  and 
machinery  suitable  for  cultivating  and  curing  tropical  i)rodructs  ;  and  (6) 
to  prepare  bulletin.s,  leaflets,  and  other  literature  on  subjects  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  botanic  stations  may  be  more  fully  described. 
They  are  to  devote  themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  in- 
troducing, propagating,  and  distributing  all  the  promising  economic  plants 
of  the  tropics  ;  they  are  to  initiate  the  experimental  cultivation  of  new  or 
little  known  plants,  and  assist  in  the  efforts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to 
secure  improved  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for 
diffusing  accurate  information,  and  as  training  institutions  for  the  practical 
teaching  of  tropical  agriculture  ;  also  as  the  headquarters  from  which 
agricultural  instructors  would  be  sent  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  plants,  their 
suitable  cultivation,  and  the  best  methods  for  curing  and  packing  the 
produce. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  for 
buildings  required,  as  these  might  be  provided  by  the  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  continuing  the  present  payments  to  the  botanic  stations.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imi)erial  Government  should 
be  wholly  devoted  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  department,  and  not  to 
establishing  gardens  or  erecting  permanent  stnictures. 

Admin  istr  ation. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Commission  that  "a  coini>etent  Imi)erial 
officer"  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  department,  whose  duty,  briefly 

♦  The  Royal  Mail  Company  might  also  be  asked  to  afford  special  facili- 
ties for  the  conveyance  of  bulletins,  seeds,  and  economic  plants  between  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  In  fact  such  articles  should  be  carried  free  of 
charge  when  exchanged  between  the  several  botanic  gsurdQHs  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  general  welfare  of  these  Colonies, 
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stated,  would  be  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  and  Barbados. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  officer  should  act  under  the  direct 
authoritv  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  should  locally  administer  and  be 
responsible  for  all  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
The  most  convenient  headouarters  in  every  way  would  oe  Barbados. 

This  scheme  might  be  submitted  beforehand,  and  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  several  governments  concerned,  but  when  the  general 
Solicv  has  been  settled  it  should  be  imderstood  that  all  administrative 
etails,  and  the  charj^  of  all  the  existing  and  any  further  botanic  stations 
established  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  are  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imi)erial  officer,  who  might  also  act,  as  occasion  re<iuired,  as 
consulting  authority  to  the  otner  Colonies. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  now  set  forth  that  it  should  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  least. 

Head  Office. 

£ 

♦Chief  officer 1,000 

tTravelling  superintendent     -        -        -        -  400 

Clerk     -        -        - 200 

TraveUing  and  office  expenses       .        -        .        .        600 

Total  -  ...     2,200 

TOBAGO. 

The  Commissioners  state  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  a  botanic  station  be 
established  at  Tobago  subordinate  to  the  Botanic  Department  at  Trinidad, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  same  end."  The  island  is 
t<x)  poor  to  support  such  a  station  itself,  and  it  is  very  iniprobable  tliat 
Trinidad,  at  present  at  least,  will  be  prepared  to  assist  it.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  mclude  it  under  the  present  scheme.  The  supervision  might 
very  well  be  left  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Department  The 
grant  proiwsed  might  be  expended  as  follows  ; — 

Botanic  Station^  Tobago, 

Curator,  £150-£200       ------  200 

Agricultural  Instructor,  £70-£*100         -        -        -  100 

Foreman 50 

*8  labourers,  £15    -------  120 

Tools,  manure,  *fec. 30 

500 

4or  0  lalM)urcrs,  £1.") 90 

3  students,  £10 30 

Grenada. 

The  present  Botanic  Garden,  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command, 
does  useful  work,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
<Jommi.ssion,  "  this  work  should  be  extended  and  the  station  held  rcsiK»n- 


*  The  Director  of  the  Botanical  De|>artnijnt  in  Jamaiai  receives  salary 
and  emoluments  of  £800  a  year ;  the  Gv)vemment  analytical  chemist  at 
British  Guiana  receives  £1,00^)  a  year. 

t  To  complete  one  visit  of  inspection  through  all  the  islands,  staying  a 
fortnight  in  each  one,  would  occupy  about  four  months.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  liave  the  services  of  a  superintendent  to  assist  in  organising  the 
various  agencies,  and  to  be  in  charg?  of  the  head  office  when  the  chief 
officer  is  c»n  tour. 
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sible  for  agricultural  instruction,  for  the  introduction  and  experimental 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  of  economic  iniix>rtance/'  Irovision  is 
suggested  for  additional  land  to  be  placed  under  experimental  cultivation, 
for  the  employment  of  an  agricultural  instructor,  and  for  the  training  of 
students.  The  latter  are  to  be  boys  selected  from  the  elementary  schools 
and  given  a  small  weekly  sum  (in  fact,  a  scholarship)  to  support  them 
while  being  trained  at  the  Garden.  The  full  course  should  be  for  five 
years.  Some  assistance  might  be  given  from  Grenada  to  the  Island  of 
Carriacou  as  indicated  in  the  report  on  that  island. 
The  details  of  the  vote  are  as  follows  : 

Botanic  StatioUy  Grenadd. 

£ 

Curator 200 

Agricultural  Instructor.  £130-£150               -        -  150 

Travelling  and  house  allowance     -        -        -        .  70 

Foreman        .--.---.  70 

10  labourers,  £15 -        -  150 

4  students,  £10      -.-.-..  40 

Tools,  plants,  <kc. -  50 


730 


St.  Vincent. 


This  island  and  Dominica  require  not  only  in^mediate  assistance  to 
prevent  the  people  from  becoming  absolutely  destitute,  but  they  promise 
to  be  more  reaaily  rescued  from  this  condition  by  establishing  a  trade  in 
Imnanas  and  other  fruit  with  New  York.  This  subject  has  been  already 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  report.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  two  agricul- 
tural instructors,  to  increase  tne  number  of  students  to  six,  and  start  in 
each  island  an  industrial  school  to  train  25  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
These  boys  are  not  to  be  criminals,  but  those  placed  imder  training  by  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  or  orphans,  and  destitute  children.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  industrial  schools  proposed  in  this  scheme  is  based  on  the 
working  of  the  successful  reformatory  schools  now  existing  in  Barbados 
and  Antigua.  No  provision  is  made  for  buildings.  Theae  may  be  loaned 
from  the  local  governments.  The  total  grant  of  £1,500  is  proi)oscd  to  be 
ex  landed  as  follows  : 

Botanic  SUition  and  Industinal  School^  St,   Vincent, 

£ 

Curator 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  €ir»')        ....  300 

Travelling  allowances 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman 60 

12laboureiij,  £15 180 

0  students,  £10 00 

Tools,  manure,  «fec. -  50 

1,000 
Industrial  School  500 


1,500 


St.  Lucia. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners'  report  that  "  more  suitable  land  for 
the  puri»ose  of  experimental  cultivation  in  connexion  with  the  botanic 
station  is  very  mucn  renuired.*'  The  Local  Oovernnient  might  itssist  in 
l^roviding  the  land  aiul  the  necessary  buildings.  St.  Lucia  otters  an 
excellent    field    for    the  development   <»f    minor  industries.    Everything 
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hitherto  has  been  stopped  by  want  of  means.    The  grant  proposed  may  be 
applied  as  follows  : — 

BoUinic  Station  and  Indtistrtal  Schooly  St.  Lucia, 

£ 

Curator 200 

Agricultural  instructor,  £130-£150  -        -  -     150 

Travelling  and  house  allowTince        -        -        -        -      70 

Foreman 70 

10  labourers,  £15 150 

4  students 40 

Tools,  plants,  Jkc 50 

730 
Industrial  School  500 

1,230 

Barbados. 

Provision  is  suggested  for  maintaining  two  experimental  statioas  for 
sugar-cane  cultivation  «at  Barbados,  one  at  D(jdds,  and  the  other  on  the 
highlands  in  the  ratooning  districts  of  the  island.  The  complete  dei)endence 
of  this  colony  on  sugar  renders  it  necessary  to  devote  sj)ecial  attention  to 
the  raising  of  new  canes  and  in  improving  their  sacchanne  contents.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  the  j)resent  experiments,  or  others  selected  for  the 
purpose,  should  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  regularlv  visit  the 
estates,  and  publish  information  at  frequent  intervals.  The  detailed 
working  of  these  stations  might  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Barbados.  The  contribution  of  £20  p>er  annum  hitherto 
made  by  the  l)otanic  station  at  Barbados  to  the  Jamaica  (rardens  wouUl 
cease  under  the  working  of  this  scheme. 

Botanic  Stati^m  and  Experimental  Cane  CultifHition  at  BarbadiMy  £1,500. 

Dominica. 

Remarks  on  this  vote  have  already  been  given  under  St.  Vincent.  The 
details  are  here  rei)eated. 

Botanic  Statiofi  and  IndvMrial  Schofd  at  Dominica. 

£ 

Cm&toT    - 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  £150        ...        -    3qo 

Travelling  allowance 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman 60 

12  lalx)urcr8,  £15 180 

6  students,  £10 60 

Tools,  manure,  *tc. 50 

1,000 
Industrial  School 500 

1,500 

MONTSERRAT. 

The  station  established  in  this  island  in  1890  was  abandoned  for  want  of 
funds  to  carry  it  on.  An  agricultural  instructor  is  much  needed  to  visit 
and  encourage  the  jxiasants  (in  case  ship])ing  facilities  are  provided)  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  exnort  For  training  ooys  in 
agriculture,  arrangements  might  be  made  witn  Antigua.  This  vote  is 
an-anged  on  the  same  lines  as  that  for  Tobago,  where  the  circumstances 
arc  very  .similar. 
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Botanic  Station  at  Mont^errat, 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£200 200 

Agricultural  instructor,  £70-£100    -        -        -        -  100 

Foreman 50 

♦8  labourers,  £15 120 

Tools,  manure,  &c. 30       . 

500 

*  or  6  labourers 90 

3  students -        - 30 

Antigua. 

The  chief  and  practically  only  interest  in  this  island  is  sugar.  Hence  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  systematic  experiments  in  raising  new  varieties 
of  cane,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  by  the  use  of  manures  and  other 
means,  as  in  Barbados  and  British  Guiana.  The  l^otanic  Station  should 
co-operate  in  this  work  and  also  endeavour  to  improve  the  pine-apple  and 
any  other  minor  industry  that  offers  hoj)e  of  success.  There  is  alread^r  a 
good  industrial  school  at  Antigua  which  should  be  maintained  on  its 
present  lines. 

Botanic  Station  and  Sugar  Cane  Experiments  at  Antiffiia, 

£ 

Botanic  station 450 

Sugar  cane  experiments 550 

1.000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

The  same  organisation  is  su^ested  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  as  in  Antigua 
with  the  addition  of  an  industrial  school  and  an  agricultural  instructor. 
The  latter  shr)uld  devote  special  attention  to  the  ])eaMint  i)ropriet<>rs  at 
Nevis. 

St.  KittS'Nems. 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£200 -    200 

Agricultuml  instructor 70 

0  labourers,  £15 90 

3  students,  £10 30 

Manure,  tools,  «fec. 50 

440 

Sugar  cane  experiments 300 

Industrial  school 500 

1,240 
Summary.  — — 

Botanic  Stati/ms  and  Industrial  SchoftU. 

£ 

Tobago 500 

Grenada 730 

St  Vincent 1,500 

St.  Lucia 1^230 

I^rbados  - 1,500 

Dominica 1,500 

Montscrrat 500 

Antigua 1,000 

St  Kitts-Nevis 1,240 

9,700 
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British  Guiana. 

The  important  chai-acter  of  the  investipitions  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Jennian  in  raising  and  testing  new  varieties  of  canes  has 
already  been  noticed.  There  is  such  good  promise  of  success  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity  if  these  experiments  are  not  continued  on  the  present  lines. 
It  is  suggested  to  make  a  special  provision  for  these  investigartions  and  to 
leave  the  detailed  arrangements  to  be  settled  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  British  Guiana. 

Sugar  cane  experiments  in  British  Guiana    -        -  £1,000 

Horticultural  Shows. 

These  shows  are  suggested  as  effective  means  of  bringing  into  ][)rominence 
the  resources  of  the  islands  and  of  creating  an  intelligent  interest  in 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  prosecuting  new  industries. 
The  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose  would  be  chiefly  spent  in  bringing 
together  implements  of  fiela  and  garden  husbandry,  in  explaining  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
curing  produce,  and  in  exhibiting  samples  of  produce  skilfully  selected  and 
pack^  for  export  purposes.  One  or  two  shows  might  be  held  annually  in 
each  island  co-operating  with  any  local  efforts  made  in  the  same  direction. 

Grant -  £500 

Grants  to  Elementary  Schools. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Education  Department  in  Jamaica,  it 
is  i)roposed  to  make  small  grants  in  aid  in  two  classes,  (A)  to  schools  in 
which  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  (B)  a  slightly 
increased  grant  in  cases  where  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  theor}'  of 
agriculture  school  gardens  or  experimental  plots  are  maintained  by  the 
enorts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars.  The  amount  of  the  grant  proposed  for 
each  school  in  Class  A  would  be  from  £l  to  £3  ;  in  Class  B  from  £2  to  £5, 
depending  in  each  case  on  the  number  of  children  who  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainments.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of 
these  grants  would  necessarily  be  very  small,  as  the  chief  outlay  would 
consist  of  exj)enses  incurred  in  giving  instruction  to  and  in  training  the 
teiichers. 

Grants -        -  £500 

Bulletins,  Leaflets,  &c. 

Bulletins,  such  as  are  now  issued  by  the  Botanical  Institutions  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  regarded  as  indispensable  means  for  reaching  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  community  and  of  diffusing  amongst  them 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  tropical  products.  The  leaflets  proposed 
in  addition  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  labouring  classes  after 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  agricultural  instructors,  and  copies 
would  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates,  medical  and  government  oflScers, 
clergy,  police  officers,  and  all  persons  having  influence  with  or  coming  into 
contact  with  the  peasantry.  The  leaflets  would  contain  hints,  expressed  in 
simple  and  clear  language,  on  the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  plants,  and 
worded  so  as  to  be  used  for  dictation  lessons  in  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.  Readers  would  be  i)repared  for  use  in  elementary 
and  industrial  schools  dealing  with  the  familiar  plants  of  the  tropics. 

Grant      -.-...---    £500 

Grants  to  Colleges  and  Schools. 

There  are  no  institutions  existing  at  present  in  any  jjart  of  the  West 
Indies  where  the  scientific  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on.  All  the 
better  class  of  students  attending  the  higher  schools  turn  their  attention 
either  to  the  learned  profensions  or  to  Government  clerk8hii>8,  while  the 
betto'-  ]»aid  appointments  connected  with  agriculture  ai-e  filled  from  outi»ide 
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or  bv  a  small  number  of  local  men  who  by  hard  plodding  and  the  slow 
teaching  of  piuctical  experience  have  qualified  themselves  to  undertake 
charge  of  plantations.  These  local  men  are  useful  but  they  have  had  no 
scientific  training,  and  necessarily,  from  their  position^  are  restricted  not 
only  in  their  capabilfty  of  realising  the  progress  made  m  other  coim tries, 
but  of  adapting  such  progi-ess  to  their  own  circumstances.  Unless  brought 
up  on  family  estates,  agriculture  is  seldom  regarded  as  a  suitable  career  by 
young  men  in  the  West  Indies  ;  in  fact  thev  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  their  example  is  unfortunately  followed  by  the  better  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  who  prefer  to  educate  their  children  for  positions  as  clerks  or 
as  assistants  in  stores  to  any  work  connected  with  agriculture.  A  long 
period  must  elapse  before  there  is  a  considerable  chan^  in  this  respect,  but 
in  certain  colonies  such  as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trmidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  where  there  exist  colleges  and  schools  of  high  standing,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  higher  agricultural  education  necessary 
to  instruct  those  wno  may  afterwards  become  managers  and  propiietors  of 
estates,  and  fit  them  for  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  modern 
advances  in  improving  local  amcmture.  The  teaching  and  training  given 
in  temperate  countries  are  of  little  service  to  men  who  are  destined  for 
tropical  planting.  Such  men  must  be  trained  amidst  the  special  circum- 
stances ot  the  tropics. 

Grants  might  be  offered  for  sound  agricultural  teaching  to  the  Codrington 
College  at  Barbados,  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
and  to  the  Jamaica  High  School.  The  amoimt  of  the  grant  paid  in  each 
ca«e  would  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  who  show  ability  to  pass  a 
written  and  oral  examination,  and  on  the  character  of  the  pwyision  made 
for  laboratory  teaching  and  field  work.  Some  assistance  in  this  direction 
might  be  rendered  by  the  ofiicers  and  establishments  connected  with  the 
Department,  but  special  teachers,  one  at  each  pollege,  would  be  necessary, 
at  salaries  from  £350  to  £.'V(X)  ])er  annum. 

Grants £2,600 

SUMMABY. 

Botanic  Department, 

£ 

Head  office -        -  2,200 

Nine  botanic  stations  and  four  industrial  schools  9,700 

Sugar  cane  experiments  at  British  Guiana    -        -  1,000 

Horticultural  shows,  exhibition  of  implements,  &q,  500 

Printing  bulletins,  leaflets  and  distribution  -        -  500 
Grants  to  elementary  schools  for   teaching  the 

theory  of  agriculture  and  care  of  school  gardens  500 
Grants  to  colleges  and  schools  for  teaching  scientific 

agriculture 2,000 

17,000 


1*^ 


To  this  might  be  added  the  subsidies  estimated  at  £10,000  for  steamer 
services,  making  a  total  of  £27,000. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Debate  in 
August  2,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  the  Hoom 
Chamberlain)  spoke  as  follows,  when  introducing  the  supplemen-  a^"*°q "log 
tary  estimate  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  Depart-    ^' 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies : — 

"  The  reconunendations  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  in  this 
regard  were  twofold.  In  the  first  instance  they  suggested  that  a  soecial 
Department    [of    Agriculture]   should   be    established  dealing   witn  all 
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questions  of  economic  plants  and  botanic  stations  in  all  the  islands — we 
propose  to  adopt  that  suggestion  and  that  this  establishment  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Morris,  Assistant  Director  at  Kew,  who 
IS  marked  out,  as  I  think  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Kew  "will  admit, 
by  special  qualifications  for  an  important  position  of  this  kind.  Not  only 
has  ne  all  the  scientific  and  other  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  but  also  8j)ecial  ac<iuaintance  with  the  West  Indies, 
and,  if  tliose  other  industries  are  to  be  successful,  there  is  no  one  more 
ca]mble  of  doing  it  than  Dr.  Morris.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Royal  Commission— because,  except  in 
detail,  I  know  no  way  of  improving  on  their  recommendation — we  ask  for 
a  grant  of  £4,500,  all  the  money  we  can  spend  during  the  present  financial 

year.     But  we  estimate  that  the  annual  charge  will  be  £17,500 

As  regards  the  grants  which  we  ask  from  the  Imperial  cxche^iuer,  I  have  to 
point  out  that  it  is  absolutely  iiiiijossible  for  the  colonies  to  bear  the  cost 
under  the  present  circumstances.  We  hoi>e  they  may  l>e  in  the  future  self- 
supporting,  but  at  present  it  is  absolutely  imi)ossible  for  them  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  If  these  grants  were  thrown  on  the  revenue  of 
the  Colonies,  the  only  result  would  be  that  their  deficit  would  be  increased, 
and  we  should  have  to  ask  for  an  increased  giant  in  aid  instead  of  a  grant 
in  aid  for  communication,  agriculture,  and  technical  instruction.  The 
advantage  of  taking  the  whole  matter  into  our  hands  is  that  we  shall  have 
it  under  our  control,  and  we  shall  not  Ix)  liami)ered  by  local  jealousies,  and 
shall  be  able  to  introduce  something  like  a  general  scneme,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  local  Le^slatures  in  each  case  had  to  be  consulted,  and  local 
jealousies  were  brought  into  play.  I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  tne  British  Government  of  future 
charges.  The  object  is  to  assist  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  every  i>ossible 
way." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.  (one  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commis- 
sioners), said : — 

"  Part  of  the  vote  is  a  grant  in  aid  of  an  Agricultural  Department^  and  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Moms  is  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
deijartment.  He  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  knowledge  of 
tropical  produce,  the  possibilities  and  conditions  of  the  cultivation  of  that 
I»rcKiuce,  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  He  will  bring 
to  the  administration  of  the  department  the  greatest  ability^  energy,  enter- 
])rise  and  devotion  to  work.  His  knowledge  and  assistance  in  reference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  islands  we  visited,  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Commission,  and  I  am  sure  his  work  at  the  head  of  the  department  will  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  islands,  and  will  be  of  increasing  value  year  by 
year." 

^tter  from        The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Official  letter  addressed  by 
he  Secretary  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  West  Indian 
►f  State.         Colonies  (including  the  Baharajxs  and  British  Honduras)  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  working  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture :  — 

Downing  Street, 
6th  September,  1898. 

Sir, — You  will  have  learnt  from  public  soiuces  of  infonnatioii  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that,  in  acccordance  with  certain  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  estiiblished  in  the  West  Indies.  The  cost  of  Uiis 
Department  for  a  i)eriod  of  ten  years  will  be  nrovided  from  Imperial  funds, 
ana  grants  will  also  be  made  in  ai'l  of  the  Puolic  Revenues  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  (for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  Island),  British  Cuiana,  Barbados,  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  provide  for  or  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Establishments;  industrial 
Schools,  or  other  kindred  purposes,  as  has  been  done  for  thfe  last  half  of  the 
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current  financial  year  under  Sub-Head  S  3  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate 
aid  before  Parliament  last  Session,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  Indies  \vi\\  be  at  Barbados  and  the  staff  will  consist  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  a  Travelling  Superintendent  and  a  Clerk.  Dr.  D.  Morris, 
C.M.G.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  will  tiike  up  his  duties  in  Barbaaos  early 
in  October  next.  He  will  correspond  directly  with  the  Colonial  Office 
upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  work  of  the  Dej)artment ;  on 
matters  affecting  Colonial  Establishments  and  expenditure  he  will 
correspond  with  the  several  Colonial  Governments  through  the  Colonial 
Secretaries. 

3.  He  should  Ixj  consulted  on  all  Botanic  and  Agricultural  questions,  and 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  organization,  duties  and  expenditure  oi  the 
Botanic  Departments  or  other  kindred  institutions  wherever  their  cost  is 
to  be  reimbui*sed  out  of  the  Imperial  Grant  in  Aid  ;  and  his  services  and 
those  of  his  assistants  should  be  made  use  of  in  every  way  i)ossible  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  specially  called  attention,  in  a  later  part  of 
this  letter,  to  the  proposal  for  arranging  a  Conference  of  the 
chief  chemical  and  botanical  officers  in  the  West  Indies  at  an 
early  date,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of 
co-operative  effort. 

The  first  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  the  West  Indies  met  pirgt 
in   the  Chamber   of    the    House    of   Assembly,  Barbados,  on  Agricultun 
January  7,  1899.     The  President  was  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Conference. 
D.Sc,  F.L.S.,   Imperial   Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for   the 
West  Indies.     Representatives  were  present  from  Jamaica  (8), 
British  Guiana  (4),  Trinidad  (5),  the  Windward  Islands  (3),  the 
Leeward  Islands  (3),  and  Barbados  (6). 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address* : — 

This  is  the  first  Conference  assembled  in  the  West  Indies  to  discuss  the 
practical  details  of  agricultural  work.  I  re-echo  the  welcome  just  offered 
to  you  by  Her  Majesty's  Representative  in  this  Colony,  and  I  trust  that 
your  visit  and  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  brought  before  you  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  communities  among 
whom  we  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    In  December, 

1896,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  present 
condition  and  future  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.  This  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  extending  over  several  months,  and  in  August, 

1897,  it  presented  a  Report  containing  valuable  suggestions  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  ot  these  colonies  and  their  inhabitants 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  tne  Royal  Commissioners  were  men  of  excep 
tional  ability  and  experience,  and  that  their  conclusions  were  entitled  to 
be  received  as  convcjang  a  true  and  ade<iuate  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  since  been  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Wast  Indies.  The 
duties  of  the  Department  are  twofold :  (1)  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
sugar  industry  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  ; 


*  Reprinted  from  the  West  Indian  Bulletin,  the  Journal  of  the  Impen'al 
Affricidtural  Dejxirtment  of  the  West  IndieSy  vol.  i.,  Nc.  1.  (Barbados: 
Messrs.  Bowen  and  Sons.  London  agents :  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co., 
37,  Soho  S<iuare,  W.) 
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(2)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  other  industries  in  such  colonies  as 
afford  suitable  conditions  to  supplement  the  staple  industry. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tne  Department  up  to  the  3ist  March  next 
amount  to  £6,500.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  provision  afterward 
will  be  £17,500.  As  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  August  last,  this  "  must  continue,  if  the  experiment 
shows  a  ])rospect  of  success,  imtil  the  colonies  are  once  again  placed  in  a 
self-supporting  condition." 

As  you  are  aware,  the  duty  of  organising  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
n  the  West  Indies  has  been  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
me,  and  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  work,  and  am  prepared 
to  devote  all  my  time  and  energies  to  the  important  concerns  committed  to 
my  charge.  I  ask,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  for  your  cordial 
co-oi)eration  in  the  task  of  improving  the  agricultural  interests  of  Uie 
We.st  Indies. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  represent  the  scheme  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  a  weak  alternative  t<)  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  planters.  As  a  friendljr  critic  has  pointed  out :  "  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  is  founded  on  a  close  and  keen  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  devised  not  only  to  improve  the  methods  of 
sugar  cultivation,  but  to  promote  that  variety  of  inaustries,  that  indepen- 
dent cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  if  these  communities  are 
ever  to  become  stable,  well-ordered,  and  flourishing." 

TuK  Su<;ar  Industry. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  sixicially  cliarged  to  assist  the  sugar 
industry  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  its  continuance.  It  is 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  [»revent,  if  possible,  a 
single  acre  of  land  now  under  canes  from  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Whether  this  will  be  practicable  in  every  case  will  de{)end  on  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  Department  Neverthe- 
less, as  far  as  the  DepNartment  is  concerned,  it  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  intrusted  to  it  with  fidelity  and  care.  If  its  efforts  are  well 
supported  and  its  recommendations  fully  carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  sugar  industry  will  eventually  reach  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
at  present  There  are  in  the  West  Indies  certain  colonies  in  wliich  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  the 
staple  industry.  These  may  be  termed  sugar  colonies.  They  are  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad  in  part,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-NeWs,  The 
others,  namely  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  although  at  one  time,  and  still  to  some 
extent,  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry,  have  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  withstand  the  keen  competition  of  recent  years.  If  they  are  to 
exist  at  all,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  other  industries  than  sugar. 

The  operations  of  the  Deiiartment  must,  therefore,  be  so  distributed  as 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  each  of  these  groups.  The  population  to  he 
supported  is  almost  equally  divided  between  them.  In  the  interest  of  the 
people  themselves,  it  is,  tnerefore,  as  important  to  give  attention  to  the 
non-sugar  Colonies  as  to  the  sugar  Colonies. 

Referring  to  the  sugar  industry,  apart  from  the  operations  of  certain 
political  and  fiscal  changes  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  there  is  a  ver>' 
considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  assist  the  sugar  planters ;  for 
instance,  in  enabling  ihem  to  improve  their  methods  and  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  production.  We  must,  I  think,  assume  that  if  the  production 
of  sugar  goes  on  steadily  increasing  everywheiv,  prices  cannot  increase 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  the  wider  areas  placed  under  cultivation,  and  the  enei^y  displayed 
by  many  Euroi>ean  nations,  the  tendency  is  for  the  price  of  all  tropical 
l)roduce  to  fall  rather  than  to  rise.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  thLs^  tnere 
must  be  cheajxir  production  ;  and  cheaper  production  in  the  case  ot  sugar 
demands  the  highest  skill  and  knowledge  in  cultivation  with  tlie  latest 
and  best  appliances  in  manufacture. 
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In  every  sugar-producing  country  great  importance  is  attached  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  particular  plant  yieloing  sugar.  In  EuroDean 
countries  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  beet  has  been  nearly  douoled 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years 
nothing  had  been  done  on  similar  lines  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
cane.  This  w^ork  was  only  possible  when  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  the 
|K)wer  of  the  sugar  cane  to  produce  fertile  seed  was  fully  realised.  This 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  the  East  and  West  Indies— in  Java  and 
Barbados.  This  island  is,  therefore,  to  be  congratulated,  no  less  than  those 
l^ersonally  connected  with  it,  in  having  been  among  the  first  to  grasp  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  fact. 

The  i)oint  now  is  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  the  cane  in 
this  direction,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  in  an  equally  favourable  position 
as  the  beet.  The  experiments  so  far  carried  on,  though  on  a  limited  scale, 
have  been  most  encouraging.  We  have  results  from  Java,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Louisiana,  all  confirming  those  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  have  recently  cited  those  obtained  in  British  Guiana.  I  would  now 
draw  attention  to  a  seedling  cane  obtained  in  Barbados  of  a  most  promising 
character.  [Dr.  Morris  here  exhibited  a  bunch  of  fine  canes  that  had 
previously  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  hall.]  It 
was  raised  at  Dodd's  Botanical  Station,  and  is  known  as  Barbados,  (or 
shortly)  B.  147.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Boyell  (who  raised 
this  cane)  as  follows  :  "  This  cane  has  been  under  cultivation  here  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  it  has  during  that  time  given  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  available  sugar  per  acre  over  the  *  Caledonian  Queen,' 
which  comes  next,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  more  than  the 
'  Bourlx)n/  All  the  planters  who  have  tried  it  speak  favourably  of  it,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  m  lecommending  planters  in  the  black  soil  districts  to 
plant  this  year  about  a  third  of  their  estate  with  it." 

Mr.  Bovell  adds  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  average 
results  for  IHwq  years  obtained  at  Dodd's  with  the  Seedling  Cane  B. 
No.  147,  and  certain  other  canes  usually  cultivated  in  Barbados  : — 


Name  of  Cane. 

Sucrose  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

lbs. 

Glucose  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Ibe. 

Average 
available 

Sugar 

per  acre. 

Ibe. 

Remarks. 

Seedling  No.  147      - 
Caledonian  Queen   • 
Rappoe    -        -        -        . 
NagaB.  - 

Bourbon  -        -        .        - 
White  Transparent 

1794 
1980 
1922 
1-937 
1-775 
1-804 

•114 
•041 
•041 
•051 
•086 
•086 

7,190 
6,137 
5,929 
5,894 
5,210 
5,275 

3  yrs.  only. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  this  cane  is  the  keen  demand 
which  has  arisen  for  it  amongst  the  planters  themselves. 

Several  fields  of  it  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  reported 
as  having  actually  3rielded  as  high  as  three  tons  per  acre.  This  year  about 
200  acres  will  be  established  on  one  group  of  estates.  Furtner,  in  an 
island  where  new  canes  have  hitherto  been  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion,  it  is  a  promising  sign  that  those  in  possession  of  B.  147  find 
it  advantageous  to  sell  canes  in  large  quantities  to  their  neighbours.    One 

Slanter  alone  has  disposed  of  over  one  million  plants  this  season.     The 
emand  for  this  cane  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  is  also  considerable. 
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stated,  would  be  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  and  Barbados. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  officer  should  act  under  the  direct 
authoritv  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  should  locally  administer  and  be 
responsible  for  all  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
The  most  convenient  headauarters  in  every  way  would  be  Barbados. 

This  scheme  might  be  su  omitted  beforehand,  and  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  several  governments  concerned,  but  when  the  general 
Solicv  has  been  settled  it  should  be  imderstood  that  all  administrative 
etails,  and  the  char^  of  all  the  existing  and  any  further  botanic  stations 
established  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  are  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Im})erial  officer,  who  might  also  act,  as  occasion  rei^uired,  as 
consulting  authority  to  the  otner  Colonies. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  now  set  forth  that  it  should  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  least 

Head  Office. 

♦Chief  officer- 1,000 

tTra  veiling  suijerintendent     .        -        -        -  400 

Clerk     -        -        - 200 

Travelling  and  office  expenses       _        .        .        .  gOO 


Total  -  ...     2,200 


Tobago. 

The  Commissioners  state  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  a  botanic  station  be 
established  at  Tobago  subordinate  to  the  Botanic  Department  at  Trinidad, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  same  end."  The  island  is 
too  poor  to  support  such  a  station  itself,  and  it  is  very  ininrobable  tliat 
Trinidad,  at  present  at  least,  will  be  prepared  to  assist  it  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  include  it  under  the  present  scheme.  The  supervision  might 
very  well  bo  left  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Department  The 
grant  proposed  might  be  expended  as  follr)ws  : — 

Botanic  Station^  Tobago, 

Curator,  £l50-£200       ------  200 

Agricultural  Instructor,  £70-£*10()         -        -        -  100 

Foreman 5ii 

;8  labourers,  £15    -------  120 

Tools,  manure,  <kc. 30 

500 

^or  f)  lal>ourers,  £15 9(.> 

3  students,  £10 30 

Grenada. 

The  prasent  Hotanic  Garden,  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command, 
iloes  useful  work,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
(yoinmission,  "  this  work  should  be  extended  and  the  station  held  resi»on- 


*  The  Director  of  the  Botanical  Doinutnunt  in  Jamaica  receives  .salary 
and  emoluments  of  £80'J  a  year ;  the  Government  analytical  chemist  at 
British  Guiana  receives  £l,0(X)  a  year. 

t  To  co]ni)lete  one  visit  of  inspection  through  all  the  islands,  staying  a 
fortnight  in  each  one,  would  occupy  about  four  months.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  have  the  services  of  a  superintendent  to  assist  in  organising  the 
various  agencies,  and  to  be  in  charg?  of  the  head  office  when  the  chief 
officer  is  on  tour. 
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sible  for  agricultural  instruction,  for  the  introduction  and  experiniental 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  of  economic  importance."  Provision  is 
suggested  for  additional  land  to  be  placed  under  experimental  cultivation, 
for  the  employment  of  an  agricultiu*al  instructor,  and  for  the  training  of 
students.  The  latter  are  to  be  boys  selected  from  the  elementary  schools 
and  given  a  small  weekly  sum  (in  fact,  a  scholarship)  to  support  them 
while  being  trained  at  the  Garden.  The  full  course  should  be  for  five 
years.  Some  assistance  might  be  given  from  Grenada  to  the  Island  of 
Carriacou  as  indicated  in  the  report  on  that  island. 
The  details  of  the  vote  are  as  follows  : 

Botanic  Station^  Grenada, 

£ 

Curator 200 

Agricultural  Instructor.  £l30-£  150       -        -        -  150 

Travelling  and  house  allowance     -        -        -        -  70 

Foreman        ----..-.  70 

10  labourers,  £15 -        -  150 

4  students,  £10      ......  40 

Tools,  plants,  <fec. -  50 


730 


St.  Vincent. 


This  island  and  Dominica  require  not  only  immediate  assistance  to 
prevent  the  people  from  becoming  absolutely  destitute,  but  they  promise 
to  be  more  reaaily  rescued  from  this  condition  by  establishing  a  trade  in 
bananas  and  other  fruit  with  New  York.  This  subject  has  been  already 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  report.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  two  agricul- 
tural instructors,  to  increase  tne  number  of  students  to  six,  and  start  in 
each  island  an  industrial  school  to  train  25  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
These  boys  are  not  to  be  criminals,  but  those  placed  under  training  by  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  or  orphans,  and  destitute  children.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  industrial  schools  proposed  in  this  scheme  is  based  on  the 
working  of  the  successful  reformatory  schools  now  existing  in  Barbados 
and  Antigua.  No  provision  is  made  for  buildings.  These  may  be  loaned 
from  the  local  governments.  The  total  grant  of  £1,500  is  proposed  to  be 
exi)ended  as  follows  : 

Bota/nic  SUitlon  and  Tndvst7'ial  School^  St.   Viiiceiit. 

£ 
Curator 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  ^I'l")        -        .        .        .    300 

Travelling  allowance."^ 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman 60 

12  labourers,  £15 180 

0  students,  £10 60 

Tools,  manure,  «tc. -  50 

1,000 
Industrial  School  500 


1,500 


St.  Lucia. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners'  report  that  "  more  suitable  land  for 
the  puriK)se  of  experimental  cultivation  in  connexion  with  the  botanic 
station  is  very  much  renuired."  The  Local  Government  might  a-ssist  in 
providing  the  land  and  the  necessary  buildings.  St.  Lucia  (>flers  an 
excellent    field    for   the  develoy)njent   c»f    minor  industries.    Everything 
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liitherto  has  been  stopiied  by  want  of  means.    The  grant  proposed  may  be 
applied  as  follows  : — 

Jiotanic  Station  and  Industrial  Sckfxjlj  Sl  Lucia, 

£ 

Curator 200 

Agricultural  instructor.  £130-£150  -        -  -     150 

Travelling  and  house  allowance        -        -        -        -      70 

Foreman 70 

I0lalx»urers,  £15 150 

4  students 40 

Tools,  plants,  «tc. 50 

730 
Industrial  School  500 

1,230 

Barbados. 

Provision  is  suggested  for  maintaining  two  experimental  stations  for 
sugar-cane  cultivation  at  Barbados,  one  at  D'jdds,  and  the  othe;'  on  the 
highlands  in  the  ratooning  districts  of  the  island.  The  complete  dei»endence 
of  this  colony  on  sugar  renders  it  necessary  to  devote  special  attention  to 
the  raising  of  new  aines  and  in  improving  their  saccharme  contents.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  the  present  experiments,  or  others  selected  for  the 
purpose,  should  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  regularly  visit  the 
estates,  and  publish  information  at  frequent  intervals.  The  detailed 
working  of  these  stations  might  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Barbados.  The  contribution  of  £20  per  annum  hitherto 
made  by  the  Iwtanic  station  at  Barbados  to  the  Jamaica  Gardens  would 
cease  under  the  working  of  this  scheme. 

Botanic*  SUititm  and  Ex^yerimentul  Cane  Cultivation  at  Barbad^Mj  £1,500. 

Dominica. 

Remarks  on  this  vote  have  already  been  given  under  St.  Vincent  The 
details  are  here  rei)eated. 

BoUinic  Station  and  Imlustrial  Schtxd  at  Dominica. 

£ 

Curator     - 200 

2  agricultural  instructors,  £150        ...        -    3()0 

Travelling  allowance 80 

1  foreman 70 

1  foreman 60 

12  labourers,  £15 180 

6  students,  £10 GO 

Tools,  manure,  kc. 50 

1,000 
Industrial  School 500 

1,500 

MONTSERRAT. 

The  station  established  in  this  island  in  1890  was  almndoned  for  want  of 
funds  to  oiirry  it  on.  An  agricultural  instru<;tor  is  much  needed  to  visit 
and  encounu^e  the  i^easants  (in  case  shi))ping  facilities  are  provided)  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  products  for  exiK>i-t  For  training  boys  in 
agi'iculture,  an*angements  might  l)c  made  witii  Antigua.  This  vote  is 
arranged  on  the  same  lines  as  that  for  Tolmgo,  where  the  circumstances 
arc  very  similar. 
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Botcmtc  Station  at  Mont^errat. 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£200 200 

Agricultural  instructor,  £70-£100    -        -        -        -  100 

Foreman 50 

♦8  labourers,  £15 120 

Tools,  manure,  Jbc. 30       . 

500 

*  or  G  labourers 90 

3  stu<lents - 30 

Antigua. 

The  chief  and  ]>ractically  only  interest  in  this  island  is  sugar.  Hence  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  systematic  exjHiriments  in  raising  new  varieties 
of  cane,  and  in  improving  the  cultivation  by  the  use  of  manures  and  other 
means,  as  in  Barbiidos  and  British  Guiana.  The  liotanic  Station  should 
co-operate  in  this  work  and  also  endeavour  to  improve  the  pine-apple  and 
any  other  minor  industry  that  offers  hope  of  success.  There  is  alread>r  a 
good  industrial  school  at  Antigua  which  should  be  maintained  on  its 
present  lines. 

Botanic  Station  and  Sugar  Cane  E.vj)eri/fients  at  Antiffiia. 

£ 

Botanic  station 450 

Sugar  cane  experiments 550 

1,000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

The  same  organisjition  Is  su^ested  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis  as  in  Antigua 
with  the  addition  of  an  industrial  school  and  an  agricultumi  instructor. 
The  latter  should  devote  special  attention  tr)  the  ] peasant  proprietors  at 
Nevis. 

St.  KiftS'Nem'n. 

£ 

Curator,  £l50-£200 200 

Agricultural  instructor 70 

0  labourers,  £15 90 

3  students,  £10 30 

Manure,  tools,  «tc. 50 

440 

Sugar  cane  experiments 300 

Industrial  school 500 

1,240 

Summary. 

Botanic  Stations  and  Industrial  SchmUs. 

£ 

Tobago 500 

Grenada 730 

St  Vincent 1,500 

St  Lucia 1,230 

Barbados  -  1,500 

Dominica 1,500 

Montserrat 500 

Antigua 1,OOU 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 1,240 

9,700 
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British  Guiana. 

The  important  chai-acter  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Jenman  in  raising  and  testing  new  varieties  of  canes  has 
already  been  noticed.  There  is  such  good  promise  of  success  that  it  would 
l)e  a  calamity  if  these  experiments  are  not  continued  on  the  present  lines. 
It  is  suggested  to  make  a  special  provision  for  these  investiga-tions  iind  to 
leave  the  detailed  arrangements  to  be  settled  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  British  Guiana. 

Sugar  cane  experiments  in  British  Guiana    -        -  £*  1,000 

Horticultural  Shows. 

These  shows  are  suggested  as  effective  means  of  bringing  into  prominence 
the  resources  of  the  islands  and  of  creating  an  intelligent  interest  in 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  prosecuting  new  industries. 
The  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose  would  be  chiefly  spent  in  bringing 
together  implements  of  fiela  and  garden  husbandry,  in  explaining  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
curing  produce,  and  in  exhibiting  samples  of  produce  skilfully  selected  and 
packed  for  export  pur|x>ses.  One  or  two  shows  might  be  held  annually  in 
each  island  co-operating  with  any  local  efforts  made  in  the  same  direction. 

Grant -  £500 

Grants  to  Elementary  Schools. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Education  Department  in  Jamaica,  it 
is  i)roposed  to  make  small  grants  in  aid  in  two  classes,  (A)  to  schools  in 
which  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  (B)  a  sli^tly 
increased  grant  in  cases  where  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
agriculture  school  gardens  or  experimental  plots  are  maintained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars.  The  amount  of  the  grant  proposed  for 
each  school  in  Class  A  would  be  from  £l  to  £3  ;  in  Class  B  from  £2  to  £5, 
depending  in  each  case  on  the  number  of  children  who  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainments.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of 
these  grants  would  necessarily  be  very  small,  as  the  chief  outlay  would 
consist  of  expenses  incurred  in  giving  instruction  to  and  in  training  the 
teachers. 

Grants -        -  £500 

Bulletins,  Leaflets,  <fec. 

Bulletins,  such  as  are  now  issued  by  the  Botanical  Institutions  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  regarded  as  indispensable  means  for  reaching  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  community  and  of  diffusing  amongst  them 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  tropical  products.  The  leaflets  proposed 
in  addition  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  labouring  classes  after 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  agricultural  instructors,  and  copies 
would  be  supplied  free  to  magistrates,  medical  and  government  officers, 
clergy,  police  officers,  and  all  persons  having  influence  with  or  coming  into 
contact  with  the  peasantry.  The  leaflets  would  contain  hints,  expresasd  in 
simple  and  clear  language,  on  the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  plants,  and 
worded  so  as  to  be  used  for  dictation  lessons  in  the  higher  classes  in 
elementary  schools.  Readers  would  be  prepared  for  use  in  elementary 
and  industrial  schools  dealing  with  the  familiar  plants  of  the  tropics. 

Grant      ......-.-    £500 

Grants  to  Colleges  and  Schools. 

There  are  no  institutions  existing  at  prcsent  in  any  jjart  of  the  West 
Indies  where  the  scientific  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on.  All  the 
better  class  of  students  attending  the  higher  s(!hool3  turn  their  attention 
either  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  Government  clerk8hii)s,  while  the 
better-  paid  Hp]ioin*ments  connected  with  agriculture  are  filled  from  outside 
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or  b V  a  small  number  of  local  men  who  by  hard  plodding  and  the  slow 
teaching  of  piuctical  experience  have  qualified  themselves  to  undertake 
charge  of  plantations.  These  local  men  are  useful  but  they  have  had  no 
scientific  training,  and  necessarily,  from  their  position^  are  restricted  not 
only  in  their  ciipabilfty  of  realising  the  pro^ss  made  m  other  countries, 
but  of  adapting  such  progi-ess  to  their  own  circumstances.  Unless  brought 
up  on  famujr  estates,  agriculture  is  seldom  regarded  as  a  suitable  career  by 
young  naen  m  the  West  Indies  ;  in  fact  thev  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  their  example  is  unfortunately  followed  by  the  better  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  who  prefer  to  educate  their  children  for  positions  as  clerks  or 
as  assistants  in  stores  to  any  work  connected  with  agriculture.  A  long 
period  must  elapse  before  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  this  respect,  but 
in  certain  colonies  such  as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Tnnidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  where  there  exist  colleges  and  schools  of  high  standing,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  higher  agricultural  education  necessary 
to  instruct  those  wno  may  afterwards  become  managers  and  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  fit  them  for  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  modern 
advances  in  improving  local  agriculture.  The  teaching  and  training  given 
in  temperate  countries  are  of  little  service  to  men  who  are  destined  for 
tropical  planting.  Such  men  must  be  trained  amidst  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  tropics. 

Grants  might  be  offered  for  sound  agricultural  teaching  to  the  Codrington 
College  at  Barbados,  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
and  to  the  Jamaica  High  School.  The  amoimt  of  the  grant  paid  in  each 
case  would  depend  on  the  nimiber  of  pupils  who  show  ability  to  pass  a 
written  and  oral  examination,  and  on  the  character  of  the  provision  made 
for  laboratory  teaching  and  neld  work.  Some  assistance  in  this  direction 
might  be  rendered  b^  the  ofiicers  and  establishments  connected  with  the 
Department,  but  special  teachers,  one  at  each  college,  would  be  necessary, 
at  salaries  from  £:?50  to  £.500  per  annum. 

Grants £2,600 

Summary. 

Botanic  Department, 

£ 

Head  office -        -  2,200 

Nine  botanic  stations  and  four  industrial  schools  9,700 

Sugar  cane  experiments  at  British  Guiana    -        -  1,000 

Horticultural  shows,  exhibition  of  implements,  <fec.  500 

Printing  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  distribution  -        -  500 
Grants  to  elementary  schools  for   teaching  the 

theory  of  agriculture  and  care  of  school  gardens  500 
Grants  to  colleges  and  schools  for  teaching  scientific 

agriculture 2,G00 

17,000 


■Koaofc 


To  this  mig[ht  be  added  the  subsidies  estimated  at  £10,000  for  steamer 
services,  making  a  total  of  £27,000. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Debate  in 
August  2, 1898,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  the  Houm 
Chamberlain)  spoke  as  follows,  when  introducing  the  supplemen-  ^^""'q^q 
tary  estimate  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  imperial  Itepart-    ^^' 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies : — 

"  The  recommendations  of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  in  this 
regard  were  twofold.  In  the  first  instance  they  suggested  that  a  snecial 
Department   [of   Agriculture]   should   be    established  dealing   witn  all 
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questioTiR  of  economic  plants  and  botanic  stations  in  all  the  islands — we 
propose  to  adopt  that  suggestion  and  that  this  establishment  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Morris,  Assistant  Director  at  Kew,  who 
IS  marked  out,  as  I  think  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Kew  "will  admit, 
by  special  qualifications  for  an  important  position  of  this  kind.  Not  only 
has  ne  all  the  scientific  and  other  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  but  also  special  acquaintance  with  the  West  Indies, 
and,  if  those  other  industries  are  to  be  successful,  there  is  no  one  more 
cajmble  of  doing  it  than  Dr.  Morris.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Royal  Commission — oecause,  except  in 
detail,  I  know  no  way  of  improving  on  their  recommendation — we  ask  for 
a  grant  of  £4,500,  all  the  money  we  can  spend  during  the  present  financial 

year.     But  we  estimate  that  the  annual  cnarge  will  be  £17,500 

As  regards  the  grants  which  we  ask  from  the  Imperial  cxche^juer,  I  have  to 
point  out  that  it  is  absolutely  imiK>s.sible  for  the  colonies  to  bear  the  cost 
under  the  present  circumstances.  We  hope  they  may  be  in  the  future  self- 
supporting,  but  at  present  it  b>  absolutely  im]K)ssible  for  them  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  If  these  grants  were  thrown  on  the  revenue  of 
the  Colonies,  the  only  result  would  be  that  their  deficit  would  be  increased, 
and  we  should  have  to  ask  for  an  increased  giant  in  aid  instead  of  a  grant 
in  aid  for  communication,  agiiculture,  and  technical  instruction.  The 
advantage  of  taking  the  whole  matter  into  our  hands  is  that  we  shall  have 
it  under  our  control,  and  we  shall  not  lx>  hampered  by  local  jealousies,  and 
shall  be  able  to  introduce  something  like  a  general  scheme,  which  would  be 
imnossible  if  local  Legislatures  in  each  case  had  to  be  consulted,  and  local 
jealousies  were  brought  into  play.  I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  the  British  Grovernment  of  future 
charges.  The  object  is  to  assist  the  West  Indian  Colonie^s  in  every  possible 
way." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.  (one  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commis- 
sioners), said : — 

"  Part  of  the  vote  is  a  ^rant  in  aid  of  an  Apicultural  Department,  and  I 
am  exceedhigly  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Morns  is  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
dejiartment.  He  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  knowledge  of 
tropical  produce,  the  |)ossibilities  and  conditions  of  the  cultivation  of  that 
produce,  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  He  will  bring 
to  the  administration  of  the  department  the  greatest  ability^  energy,  enter- 
])rise  and  devotion  to  work.  His  knowledge  and  assistance  in  reference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  islands  we  visited,  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Commission,  and  I  am  sure  his  work  at  the  head  of  the  department  will  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  islands,  and  will  be  of  increasing  value  year  by 
year." 

^tter  from        The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Official  letter  addressed  by 
he  Secretory  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  West  Indian 
►f  Stote.         Colonies  (including  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras)  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  working  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture :  — 

Downing  Street, 
6th  September,  1898, 

Sir, — You  will  have  learnt  from  i>u])lic  sources  of  information  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that,  in  acccordaucc  with  certain  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  West  India  Royal  Comniission,  a  Deiiartment 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  established  in  the  West  Indies.  The  cost  of  this 
Department  for  a  ]>eriocl  of  ten  years  will  be  provided  from  Ininerial  funds, 
ana  grants  will  also  be  made  in  aid  of  the  I\iblic  Revenues  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  (for  the  l>enefit  of  the  latter  Island),  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  provide  for  or  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Establishments,' Tndustrkl 
Schools,  or  other  kindred  purposes,  as  has  been  done  for  the  last  Half  of  the 
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current  financial  year  under  Sub-Head  S  3  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate 
aid  before  Parliament  last  Session,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
West  Indies  vn\\  be  at  Barbados  and  the  staff  will  consist  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  a  Travelling  Superintendent  and  a  Clerk.  Dr.  D.  Morris, 
C.M.G.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  will  tiike  up  his  duties  in  Barbados  early 
in  October  next.  He  will  correspond  directly  with  the  Colonial  Office 
upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  work  of  the  Dejiartment ;  on 
matters  affecting  Colonial  Establishments  and  expenditure  he  will 
correspond  with  the  several  Colonial  Governments  through  the  Colonial 
Secretaries. 

3.  He  should  be  consulted  on  all  Botanic  and  Agricultural  questions,  and 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  organization,  duties  and  expenditure  ot  the 
Botanic  Departments  or  other  kindred  institutions  wherever  their  cost  is 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  Imperial  Grant  in  Aid  ;  and  his  services  and 
those  of  his  assistants  should  be  made  use  of  in  every  way  jwssible  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  specially  called  attention,  in  a  later  part  of 
this  letter,  to  the  proposal  for  arranging  a  Conference  of  the 
chief  chemical  and  botanical  officers  in  the  West  Indies  at  an 
early  date,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of 
co-operative  effort. 

The  first  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  the  West  Indies  met  Yhst 
in  the  Chamber   of    the    House    of   Assembly,  Barbados,  on  Agricaltun 
January  7,  1899.     The  President  was  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Conference. 
D.Sc,  F.L.S.,   Imperial   Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for   the 
West  Indies.     Representatives  were  present  from  Jamaica  (8), 
British  Guiana  (4),  Trinidad  (5),  the  Windward  Islands  (3),  the 
Leeward  Islands  (3),  and  Barbados  (6). 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address* : — 

This  is  the  first  Conference  assembled  in  the  West  Indies  to  discuss  the 
practical  details  of  agricultural  work.  I  re-echo  the  welcome  just  offered 
to  you  by  Her  Magesty's  Representative  in  this  Colony,  and  I  trust  that 
your  visit  and  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  brought  before  you  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  communities  among 
whom  we  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    In  December, 

1896,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  present 
condition  and  future  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.  This  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  extending  over  several  months,  and  in  August, 

1897,  it  presented  a  Report  containing  valuable  suggestions  calculated  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  prosperity  ot  these  colonies  and  their  inhabitants 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  tne  Royal  Commissioners  were  men  of  excep 
tional  ability  and  experience,  and  that  their  conclusions  were  entitled  to 
be  received  as  conveying  a  true  and  jidequate  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  have  since  been  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
duties  of  the  Department  are  twofold :  (1)  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
sugar  industry  tr)  a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  profitably  carried  on  ; 

*  Reprinted  from  the  West  Induin  Bulletin^  the  Jowmal  of  the  ImpeHal 
Agricultural  Dejxirtment  of  the  West  IndieSj  vol.  i.,  No.  1.  (Barbados  : 
Messrs.  Bowen  and  Sons.  London  agents :  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co., 
37,  Soho  Square,  W.) 
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(2)  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  other  industries  in  such  colonies  as 
afford  suitable  conditions  to  supplement  the  staple  industry. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tne  DefMirtment  up  to  the  Sist  March  next 
amount  to  £6,500.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  provision  afterward 
will  be  £17,500.  As  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  August  last,  this  "  must  continue,  if  the  experiment 
shows  a  ])rospect  of  success,  imtil  the  colonies  are  once  again  placed  in  a 
self -supporting  condition." 

As  you  are  aware,  the  duty  of  organising  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
n  the  West  Indies  has  been  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
me,  and  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  work,  and  am  prepared 
to  devote  all  my  time  and  energies  to  the  important  concerns  committed  to 
my  charge.  I  ask,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  for  your  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  task  of  improving  the  agricultural  interests  of  Uie 
West  Indies. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  represent  the  scheme  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  as  a  weak  alternative  to  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  planters.  As  a  friendl>r  critic  has  pointed  out  :  "  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  founded  on  a  close  and  keen  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  devised  not  only  to  improve  the  methods  of 
sugar  cultivation,  but  to  promote  that  variety  of  inaustries,  that  indepen- 
dent cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  if  these  communities  arc 
ever  to  become  stable,  well-ordered,  and  flourishing." 

The  Sucar  Industry. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  si^ecially  cliarged  to  assist  the  sugar 
industry  wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  its  continuance.  It  is 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  i)revent,  if  (lossible,  a 
single  acre  of  land  now  under  canes  from  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Whether  this  will  be  practicable  in  every  case  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  oeyond  the  control  of  the  Department.  Neverthe- 
less, as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  it  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  intrusted  to  it  with  fidelity  and  care.  If  its  efforts  are  well 
supported  and  its  recommendations  fully  carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  sugar  industry  will  eventually  reach  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
at  present.  There  are  in  the  West  Indies  certain  colonies  in  wliich  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  the 
staple  industry.  These  may  be  termed  sugar  colonies.  They  are  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad  in  part,  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Ne\'is.  The 
others,  namely  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  although  at  one  time,  and  still  to  some 
extent,  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry,  have  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  withstand  the  keen  competition  of  recent  years.  If  they  are  to 
exist  at  all,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  other  industries  tlian  sugar. 

The  operations  of  the  Depwtrtment  must,  therefore,  be  so  distributed  as 
to  give  adequate  assistance  to  each  of  these  groups.  The  population  to  be 
supported  is  almost  equally  divided  between  them.  In  the  interest  of  the 
people  themselves,  it  Ls,  therefore,  as  important  to  give  attention  to  the 
non-sugar  Colonies  as  to  the  sugar  Colonies. 

Referring  to  the  sugar  industry,  apart  from  the  operations  of  certain 
political  and  fiscal  changes  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  there  is  a  ver>' 
considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  assist  the  sugar  planters ;  for 
instance,  in  enabling  ihem  to  improve  their  methods  and  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  production.  We  must,  I  think,  assume  that  if  the  production 
of  sugar  goes  on  steadily  increasing  everywhei-e,  prices  cannot  increase 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

With  the  wider  areas  ])laced  under  cultivation,  and  the  energy  displayed 
by  many  European  nations,  the  tendency  is  for  the  price  of  all  tropical 
l)roduce  to  fall  rather  than  to  rise.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  thi.»L  there 
muHt  be  cheaper  production  ;  and  cheajier  production  in  the  case  of  sugar 
demands  the  highest  skill  and  knowled^^e  in  cultivation  with  the  latest 
and  best  appliances  in  manufacture. 
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In  every  sugar-producing  country  great  importance  is  attached  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  particular  plant  yielaing  sugar.  In  EuroDean 
countries  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  beet  has  been  nearly  doubled 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Untij  within  the  last  ten  years 
nothing  had  been  done  on  similar  lines  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
cane.  Phis  work  was  only  possible  when  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  the 
power  of  the  sugar  cane  to  produce  fertile  seed  was  fully  realised.  This 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  the  East  and  West  Indies— in  Java  and 
liarbados.  This  island  is.  therefore,  to  be  congratulated,  no  less  than  those 
l^ersonally  connected  witn  it,  in  having  been  among  the  first  to  grasp  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  fact. 

The  ix)int  now  is  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  the  cane  in 
this  direction,  and  endeavour  to  place  it  in  an  equally  favourable  position 
as  the  beet.  The  experinients  so  far  carried  on,  though  on  a  limited  scale, 
have  been  most  encouraging.  We  have  results  from  Java,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Louisiana,  all  confirming  those  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  have  recently  cited  those  obtained  in  British  Guiana.  I  would  now 
draw  attention  to  a  seedling  cane  obtained  in  Barbados  of  a  most  promisin;^ 
character.  [Dr.  Morris  here  exhibited  a  bunch  of  fine  canes  that  had 
previously  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  upper  pait  of  the  hall.]  It 
was  raised  at  Dodd's  Botanical  Station,  and  is  known  as  Barbados,  (or 
shortly)  B.  147.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bovell  (who  raised 
this  cane)  as  follows  :  **  This  cane  has  been  under  cultivation  here  for  the 
]>ast  five  years,  and  it  has  during  that  time  given  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  available  sugar  per  acre  over  the  *  Caledonian  Queen,' 
which  comes  next,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  more  than  the 
*  Bourbon.'  All  the  planters  who  have  tried  it  speak  favourably  of  it,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  m  recommending  planters  in  the  black  soil  districts  to 
plant  this  year  about  a  third  of  their  estate  with  it." 

Mr.  Bovell  adds  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  average 
results  for  five  years  obtained  at  Dodd*8  with  the  Seedling  Cane  B. 
No.  147,  and  certain  other  canes  usually  cultivated  in  Barbados  : — 


Name  of  Cane. 

Sucrose  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

lbs. 

Glucose  per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Ibe. 

Average 
availalile 

Sugar 

per  acre. 

Ibe. 

Remarks. 

Seedling  No.  147      • 

1-794 

•114 

7,190 

Caledonian  Queen   • 

1080 

•041 

6,137 

Rappoe    -        -        -        . 

1*922 

•041 

5,929 

NagaB.  - 

1-937 

•051 

5,894 

Bourbon  -        -        .        - 

1-775 

-086 

5,210 

White  Tr«in8parent 

1-804 

•086 

5,275 

3  yrs.  only. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  this  cane  is  the  keen  demand 
which  has  arisen  for  it  amongst  the  planters  themselves. 

Several  fields  of  it  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  reported 
as  having  actually  yielded  as  high  as  three  tons  per  acre.  This  year  about 
200  acres  will  be  established  on  one  group  of  estates.  Furtner,  in  an 
island  where  new  canes  have  hitherto  been  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion,  it  is  a  promising  sign  that  those  in  possession  of  B.  147  find 
it  advantageous  to  sell  canes  in  Isirge  quantities  to  their  neighbours.    One 

Slanter  alone  has  disposed  of  over  one  million  j>lants  this  season.     The 
emand  for  this  cane  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  is  also  considerable. 
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There  are  numerous  other  directions  in  which  the  sugar  industry  mi^ht 
be  improved.  It  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  with 
various  kinds  of  manures  to  find  out  the  sorts  best  adapted  to  certain  soils, 
and  the  x>6riod  in  regard  to  the  age  and  condition  ot  the  canes  at  which 
they  should  be  applied.  Further,  there  is  the  treatment  of  the  various 
insect  and  fungoia  pests  to  which  the  sugar  cane  is  subject.  In  previous 
years  the  loss  arising  from  these  causes  has  been  very  considerable.  This 
loss  is  largely  preventable,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Dejiartment 
to  study  tne  circumstances  and  advise  the  planters  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

At  Barbados,  the  experiments  in  these  directions  have  already  been 
started.  Mr.  Bovell  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  field  work  with  the 
title  of  "  Agricultural  Superintendent  of  Sugar  Cane  Experiments,"  while 
i'rofessor  aAlbuquenjue  will  be  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work.  With 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  proprietors  of  estates,  I  have  pleasure  in 
statins  that  there  will  be  establisned  four  Principal  or  Central  experi- 
mental Stations,  and  eight  Local  Stations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sugar  cane  in  this  island.  The  Central  Stations  will  be  devoted  to  raising 
sellings  and  to  carrying  out  their  treatment  in  the  early  stages  until  they 
are  accepted  as  distinctly  improved  varieties.  They  will  also  afford 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  several  series  of  manurial  experiments.  The 
LoK^l  Stations  will  be  entirely  concerned  in  the  practical  and  final  testing 
under  normal  conditions  of  the  best  varieties  and  their  adaptability  as 
sugar  producers  in  different  soils  and  climates  of  the  island.  At  the  Local 
Stations  the  planters  in  each  parish  will  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  growth  and  habits  of  the  selected  canes  treated  like  all  the  other  canes 
on  the  estate,  and  of  afterwards  obtaining  plants  or  tops  for  establishing 
their  own  plantations.  The  total  area  covered  by  these  experimental 
stations  will  be  about  130  acres.  It  is  arranged  that  experiments  on 
similar  lines  will  be  started  at  once  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  In  regard  to 
Trinidad,  the  experiments  started  by  Mr.  Hart  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  largely 
extended,  while  the  chemical  work  will  be  undertaken  by  a  competent 
officer.  At  Jamaica,  where  the  experimental  cultivation  of  canes  intn»- 
duced  from  other  countries  was  started  more  than  20  years  ago,  and 
whence  many  varieties  have  been  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies, 
it  is  anticipated  that  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Watts  will  be  able  to  take  up 
experiments  of  a  thoroughly  useful  character.  I  am  unable  to  give 
information  at  present  in  regard  to  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  British 
Guiana.  There  is,  however,  before  the  Government  of  that  Colony  a 
proposal  to  provide  funds,  as  advised  by  the  Royal  Commission,  for 
continuing,  on  a  large  scale,  the  exi)eriments  w^hich  have  already  produced 
such  good  results. 

The  total  amount  so  far  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  special  sugar 
cane  experiments  in  Barbados^  British  Guiana,  Antigua,  ana  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  is  £3,350.  As  all  previous  efforts  in  these  islands  have  not  cost 
more  than  about  £350  annually,  there  is  every  hope  that  with  the  larger 
funds  now  available,  which  provide  for  the  entire  service  of  several 
competent  officers,  the  ultimate  results  of  the  experiments  cannot  fail  to 
be  oi  gretit  assistance  to  the  sugar  industry. 

1  do  not,  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  outside  Britwh  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  and  to  some  extent  St.  Lucia,  whatever  improvement  may  take 
place  in  regard  to  new  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  application  of 
manures,  the  treiitinent  of  disease  and  the  reduction  of  ex|)enses  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  sugar  industry  in  the  smaller  islands  will  never  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  so  long  as  the  processes  of  crushing  the  cAues  and  manufacturing 
the  sugar  remain  as  at  present. 

We  have  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  most  painful 
demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods  now  in  ase.  For  instance, 
owing  to  defective  treatment  it  is  recorded  (based  on  experiments  extending 
over  seven  years)  that  there  "  is  an  average  of  over  2,000  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  left  in  the  canes  after  crushing  which  is  burnt  in  the  megass." 
A  large  part  of  this  could  have  been  recovered  by  better  machinery.  At 
present  in  these  is\a\\d.&  \t>  \^  ^d  to  require  about  13  ton^  of  cane  to 
produce  one  ton  oi  sugai,   N^*\\)ci  \)aft  Xi^'sX.  ts^^Okonrx^  ^Jc«wJ.  9  tona  AhooM 
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be  sufficient  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar.  There  is,  according  to  reliable 
authority,  a  further  heavy  loss  in  boiling  the  juice  and  in  converting  it 
into  sugar.  I  quote  the  exact  words :— "  For  every  100  pounds  of 
crystallisable  sugar  contained  in  the  juice,  not  more  than  an  average  of  75 
I)ounds  of  ordinary  muscovado  sugar  is  now  recovered." 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  loss  incurred  by  imperfect  crushing,  the  loss  in 
actually  manufacturing  the  sugar  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
quantity  produced.  These  statements  appear  to  apply  generally  to  the 
sugar  industry  as  carried  on  in  the  smaller  islands.  As  already  stated, 
they  do  not  apply  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  and  to  some  localities 
in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  There,  very  efficient  machinery  and  api)lianccs 
are  used,  and  any  improvements  in  other  directions  should  add  to  the 
advantages  already  existing.  As  you  are  aware,  the  remedy  recommended 
by  the  Koyal  Commission  to  prevent  such  a  loss  in  the  smaller  islands  was 
the  establishment  of  Centi-al  Factories.  This  subject,  as  you  will  notice,  is 
down  for  discussion  by  the  Conference  this  afternoon.  I  trust  that  the 
infonnation  which  will  be  placed  before  us  by  those  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject  will  lead  to  one  or  two  experimental  factories  being  established 
during  the  present  year. 

The  time  has  evidently  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
planters  to  decide  what  the  future  of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  is 
to  be.  In  commercial,  as  in  natural  life,  the  perpetual  struggle  for 
existence  necessitates  continual  adjustment  to  new  and  fresh  conditions. 
\Vhen  this  adjustment  is  wanting  or  imi)erfect,  the  industry,  or  being,  is 
))ush^  aside  and  disappears.  It  is  now  imperativa  for  the  sugar  planters 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  their  environment,  or  they  become 
"unfit."  In  other  words,  they  will  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  and  they 
and  their  industry  must  disappear. 

AVith  your  iKjrmission  I  would  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  points. 
Rule  of  thumb  methods,  wherever  existing,  must  be  abandoned,  ana  with 
them  must  be  abandoned  the  crude  and  empirical  notions  in  regard  to 
agricultural  subjects  that  have  long  since  been  discarded  by  our  rivals 
amongst  the  intelligent  communities  of  Europe  and  America.  A  simi)lifi- 
cation  of  methods  for  working  sugar  estates  as  well  as  for  disposing  or  the 
produce  (already  adopted  in  some  instances)  is  also  necessary.  This  should 
tend  to  reduce  the  co^its  of  management  and,  further,  should  enable  the 
planters  to  obtain  all  estate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Formerly,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  high,  it  was  iwssible  for  the 
industry  to  bear  charges  that  are  now  quite  impossible.  Tinses  have 
changea,  and  simple  and  more  direct  methods,  all  culminating  in  reducing 
exjKinses,  must  now  be  adopted,  otherwise  West  Indian  sugar  will  have  no 
chance  of  competing  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Other  Industries. 

In  discussing  the  steps  necessary  to  place  the  West  Indies  genemlly  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition,  the  Koyal  Commissioners  drew  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  expanding  the  numl)er  and  extent  of  other  industries. 
Their  words,  which  I  quote  in  full,  are  as  follows  :  - 

"The  recommendations  involving  expenditure  by  the  mother  country 
which  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make,  are  based  primarily  on  the 
present  and  i)rosi)ective  depression  of  the  sugar  indastry  in  the  West  Indies, 
l)ut  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  should,  in  our  o]>inion,  be  carried 
out  even  if  the  sugar  industry  were  rest'jred  temporarily  to  a  condition  of 
prosj^erity.  It  is  never  satisfactory  for  any  country  to  be  entirely 
aei)endent  upon  one  industry.  Such  a  position  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  more  or  less  [)recurious,  and  must,  in  tlie  case  of  the  West  Indies, 
result  in  a  prejionderating  influence  in  one  direction  tending  to  restrict 
development  in  other  ways. 

"  The  general  statement  regarding  the  danger  of  depending  on  a  single 
industry  applies  ^dth  very  special  force  to  the  dependence  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  upon  the  sugar  industry,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
collects  together  a  larger  number  of  people  upon  the  land  than  cau  be 
employed  or  supported  in  the  same  area  by  any  otbai  lorcsv  ^i  <jxU^x^^^vss^, 
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In  addition  to  this,  it  also  unfits  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  rives  them  no 
training,  for  the  management  or  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  any  other 
puriK>8e  than  that  of  growing  sugar  cane.  The  failure,  therefore,  of  a 
sugar  estate  not  only  leaves  destitute  a  larger  number  of  labourers  than  can 
l)e  supported  upon  the  land  in  other  ways,  but  leaves  them  also  without 
either  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  habits  requisite  for  making  a  good  use  of  the 
land. 

"  Whilst,  therefore,  the  vital  imi)ortance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the 
present  prosperity  of  nearly  all  the  Colonies  is  beyond  dispute,  we  wish  to 
observe  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  dei)endent  upon  sugar,  their  position 
can  never  be  sound  or  secure.  It  has  oecome  a  commonplace  criticism  to 
remark  upon  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  crises  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
and  we  submit  tnat  the  repeated  recurrence  of  such  crises,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  present  crisis  is  more  ominous  than  any  of  the  previous  ones, 
illustrates  the  danger  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  adds  much  force  to 
our  recommendations  for  the  adoption  of  special  measures  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  other  industries." 

The  coast  lands  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  under  cultivation  in  many 
instances  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  several  districts  large  tracts 
have  been  abandoned  as  useless,  and  the  casual  visitor  seeing  these  only  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  West  Indies  "  are  played  out  A  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  show,  what  few  realise,  that  so 
far  from  oeing  exhausted,  the  total  area  of  cultivable  land  not  beneficially 
occupied  at  present,  amounts  to  more  than  22  million  acres.  Leaving  out 
British  Guiana,  which  is  only  ])artially  explored,  and  confining  our 
attention  only  to  the  Islands,  viz.,  Tnnidad,  the  Windward  Islands, 
Barlmdos,  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Jamaica,  we  find  even  within  this 
smaller  area,  that  leaving  out  swamps,  rocky  and  other  useless  land, 
and  allowing  for  land  to  no  reserved  in  forest,  there  are  still  over  2  million 
acres  suitable  for  hearing  crops.  The  actual  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
about  a  million  acres.  Practically,  therefore,  only  one- third  of  the 
cultivable  land  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  at  present  utilised.  These 
facts  apiiear  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  official  returns 
sujiplicfl  in  the  Royal  Commission  :— 


IMace. 


"f 


Ai-eain 
Acres. 


Area  n<»w 
Cultivateil. 


British  Guiana   • 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Windward  Islands 


l^rhados 


Leeward  I'slands 


Jamaica 


Total 


65,836,000 

1,193,313 

328,122 

106,470 

390,840 

2,692,480 


70  547,220 


Acres. 
325,000 
310,000 
95,000 
90,000 
100,000 
693,674 


1,613,674 


Ai*ea  of  cultivable 
land  not  benefi- 
cially occupied. 


Acres. 

20,000,000 

550,000 

135,000 

10,000 

150,000 

1,500,000 


32,345,000 


Taking  the  colonies  a.»  a  whole,  we  find  the  area  now  under  cultivation  is 
only  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  only  a  little  over  7  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cultivable  area. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  land,  we  now  pass  to  the  circumstanoee  of 
the  population.  It  is  admitted  that  even  in  Sugar  Colonies  like  British 
Guiana,  only  one-third  of  the  total  population  is  directly  engaged  in  the 
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indiustry.  If  we  allow  anotlier  third  for  tliose  indirectly  engaged  and  for 
Indians,  we  shall  still  have  a  third  of  the  iK)imlation  contributing  little  or 
nothing  to  the  exports  of  the  Colony.  In  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominiai, 
^^ontsernlt,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  Jamaica,  there  are  thousands 
of  people  whose  labour  at  [>resent  is  devoted  to  raising  casual  fcxxl  crops. 
They  thus  destroy  land  that  with  suitable  treatment  should  yield  valuable 
crei>s  for  ex]K>rt. 

'I he  object  of  starting  other  indi^stries  \%  first  of  all  to  reiilise  to  the  best 
a«l vantage  the  extensive  tracts  of  unused  lands  in  these  islands ;  and, 
secondly,  to  find  remunerative  employment  for  [Kjople  who  are  now  almost 
without  the  means  of  sul^sistence.  Other  industries  are,  therefore, 
essential. 

In  taking  up  this  work  1  fully  realise  the  ditticulties  of  the  situation.  I 
am  also  sensible  of  the  enormous  amount  of  lal)our  involved,  and  the  alow 
and  tedious  character  of  the  operations  necessary  t(»  pnxluce  results  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  cost  ot  the  undertaking.  I  have,  however,  a  close 
actpiaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  these  Colonies.  T  have  carefully 
studieil  their  resources  and  I  am  not  unused  to  deal  with  what  is  termed 
the  '*  labour  difficulty."  In  spite  of  these  I  retiun,  after  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  a  strong  faith  in  the  future  of  these  Colonies,  and  I  l^elieve 
that,  rightly  guided  and  assisted  in  these  days  of  their  adversity,  they  will 
realise  the  destiny  designed  for  them  by  nature,  and  they  will  yet  become 
liappy  and  prosperous  communities. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details.  The  work  immediately  at  hand  is  to 
give  attention  to  the  sugar  industry.  When  etforts  are  fully  started  in 
that  direction,  then  I  ho|>e  within  a  short  time  to  devote  the  energies  of 
the  Dejjtirtment  and  the  funds  at  my  command  in  building  up  those  other 
industries  which  the  exceptionally  able  men  on  the  Jloval  Commission 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  i)ermanent  well-being  of  the  West  Indies. 

Botanical  Institutions. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  stated  that  the  botiinical  institutions  in  the 
West  Indies  have  rendered  considerable  assistance  in  improving  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  ''they  are  capable  of  being  made  increasingly 
useful  in  this  respect."  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  three  sucn 
instituti(ms  in  existence.  Now,  owing  to  the  organisation  of  the  small 
estiiblishments  known  as  liotiinic  Stations,  there  are  thirteen  of  these 
institutions.  The  results  at  the  latter,  "  though  not  yet  extensive,  have 
been  of  a  distinctly  ]>romising  character."  As  the  Colonies  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Jiritish  Guiana  were  regarded  by  the  IJoyal  Commission  as  in 
a  position  to  maintiiin  their  own  liotanical  Establishments,  no  grants-in- 
aid  in  their  cuse  have  been  voted  by  Parliament.  As  regards  the  Botanic 
Stations,  it  is  proposed  to  place  tnem  under  the  direct  control  of  this 
Department,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them  is  transferred  to  Imperial 
Funds.  The  Botanic  Stations  so  transferred  are  those  at  Tobaj^o,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  Dominiai,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  St. 
Kitts-Nevis.  Amongst  the  duties  to  be  divscharged  by  the  Botanic  Stations, 
the  Royal  Commissioners  indicated  the  following  :— "They  are  to  devote 
themselves  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  work  of  introducing,  [)ropagating 
and  distributing  all  the  promising  economic  plants  of  the  tropics.  They 
are  to  initiate  the  ex[>erimental  cultivation  of  new  or  little  known  plants, 
and  assist  in  the  efifjrts  made  in  the  larger  colonies  to  secure  improved 
varieties  of  the  sugar  cane.  They  are  to  act  as  centres  for  diffusing  accurate 
information,  and  as  training  institutions  for  the  practical  teaching  of 
tro[>ical  agriculture,  also  iis  the  headciuarters  from  which  agricultural 
instru(.'tors  would  be  sent  to  give  lei^turesand  demon.strations  bearing  uj)on 
the  selection  of  land  for  tropical  economic  ]>lants,  their  suitable  cultivation, 
and  the  Ixjst  methods  for  curing  and  packing  the  produce." 

A(.;iticuLTUKAL  Instkuctoks. 

A  considerable  ex])erience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Kxj)erimentiil  Stations  to  influence  the  large  body  of 
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cultivators  in  the  West  Indies.  They  must  be  reached  in  a  niore  direct 
and  effective  manner.  The  first  attempt  to  employ  travelling  instructors 
was  made  on  my  recommendation  in  Jamaica  in  1801.  Two  Cacao  in- 
structors were  apixjinted  by  Sir  Henry  Blake,  and  the  results  since  that 
time  have  fully  justified  the  use  of  this  method  of  a.ssistin^  in  the  develoji- 
ment  of  rural  industries.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  men  ]X)sses.s- 
ing  the  necessary  qualifications.  In  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Grenada  it 
w^ould  be  an  advantage  for  them  also  to  be  able  to  speak  the  \oceA  jmftn's. 
It  is  important  to  arrange  beforehand  with  the  leading  ]H3rsonages  in  eadi 
district,  so  that  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  the  IiLstructor  and  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  o)j»jects  of  his  visit.  A  public  meeting  is 
useful  fm  a  first  st^jj),  to  be  followed  by  visits  to  gardens  and  cultivated 
areas  in  the  neighbourho<)d  where  the  Instnictor  is  able  to  give  jjnictical 
demonstration  in  the  right  methods  of  prej>aring  the  soil,  in  draining  and 
manuring,  and  in  putting  out  the  i)lants  in  a  neat  and  suitable  manner. 
Later,  he  would  show  how  the  i>lants  are  to  be  cared  for  and  ]>runed,  and 
ultin)ately  he  would  give  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  curing  and 
preparing  pr<»duce  for  export.  These  details  carefully  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  would  bo  part  of  the  general  training  necessfiry  to 
direct  the  raw  labour  material  of  tliese  islands  into  the  right  channels.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  mention  several  striking  instances  of  the  success  that  ha.s 
attended  it  when  the  right  men  are  employed  and  they  are  placed  under 
favourable  circumstances  for  (tarrying  out  the  duties  entrust^^  to  them. 
It  is  ])roiK)sod  to  attach  an  Agricultural  Instructor  to  each  of  the  Botanic 
Stations,  and  an  officer  with  a  similar  training  will  have  charge  of  the 
cultural  work  at  the  Agricultural  Schools.  Where  it  is  not  |)ossible  to 
att<ich  an  Instructor  to  the  I^otiinic  Station,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
allow  the  Instructors  duty,  in  j)art  at  least,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Curator,  leaving  the  garden  meanwhile  in  charge  of  a  competent  foreman. 
In  addition.  Instructors,  or  ex])erts,  with  special  experience  in  budding 
and  ]>runing  fruit  treas,  curing  tobacco,  bee-keeping,  selectini^  and  mckin^ 
fniit  for  ex])ort,  will  be  emi>loye<I  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  each  island 
and  thus  distribute  practical  knowledge  over  a  wider  area.  For  s(»nie 
years  to  come,  the  peripatetic  instructors  must  be  relied  u])on  to  carry  out 
a  laige  share  of  the  training  neceshary  amongst  the  adult  portion  of  tbe 
community.  In  spite  of  the  disiidvantiiges  incidental  to  their  isolated 
position,  these  people  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  once 
they  are  convinced  of  its  practical  utility  and  of  its  direct  bearing  \l\f^x\ 
tlieir  future  welfare. 

AgRICL  LTUK-A  L    EXHIBITIONS. 

Agricultural  Shows  or  Exhibitions  are  not  new  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  been  held  for  some  years  in  the  larger  Colonies.  They  arc 
practically  unknown  in  the  smaller  Colonies.  The  purelv  educational 
side  of  these  Exhibitions,  esjiecially  in  re<'ard  to  small  cultivators, 
has  not  been  so  fully  recognised  as  it  should  be.  The  prizes  are  in 
many  cases  given  for  i>roduce  possessing  intrinsically  little  or  no  merit. 
It  is  often  badly  ])reparcd  and  jncsented  in  a  slovenly  and  uninviting 
condition.  Such  prizes  are  calciilated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  as 
they  encourage  the  people  in  unskilful  and  careless  habits  whicli  destn>y 
any  chance  of  their  obtaining  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce.  The 
work  of  sul>stitutiug  careful  and  intelligent  methods  for  those  already 
80  ])revalent  in  the  We.^t  Indies,  will  be  a  hmg  and  tedious  task.  It  is, 
howevei",  of  so  ini]>oitaiit  a  character  that  it  must  be  dealt  with.  Possibly, 
the  best  way  to  start  a  better  system  in  handling  and  marketing  produce, 
IS  to  offer  several  prizes  at  Agricultural  Shows,  but .  award  them  only  in 


bo  present  to  explain  exactly  wliat  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  merit 
1 1  is  understood  Uial  l\\e  vmvi^.  vi'&^Y^vi  V>^  ll\e  Department  are  in  aid  of 
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local  efforts  and  not  to  supersede  them.  Further,  the  Department  will 
bring  together  implements  of  field  and  garden  husbandry  and  explain  the 
construction  and  mode  of  working  of  suitable  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
curing  produce.  It  will  also  exlimit  cases  skilfully  packed  with  fruit  and 
other  produce  ready  for  shipment. 

ft  has  been  arranged  that  preliminary  exhibitions  will  ]>e  held  shortly 
at  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Montserrat, 

Bulletins,  Handbooks  and  Lkaflets. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  stated  that  "  in  the  West  Indies  persons 
engaged  in  cultivation  suffer  from  isolation  and  are  often  without  any 
information  as  to  what  is  being  done  elsewhere."  In  addition  to  the 
employnient  of  travelling  instructors  it  is  prouosed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  isolation  by  preparing  and  distributing  bulletins,  handl)Ooks  and  leaflets 
affording  information  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  The  principal 
publication  of  the  De|mrtment  will  be  the  "  West  Indian  Bulletin."  This 
will  probably  be  issued  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  will  contain  amount 
other  matter  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.  The  handbooks  will 
contain  hints  and  directions  in  simple  language  on  the  cultivation  of 
certain  crops  such  as  Coffee,  Cacao.  Oranges,  rineapples,  Bananas,  Ginger, 
Vanilla,  etc.  The  handbooks  will  oe  stitched  in  canvas  covers  and  form  a 
series  similar  to  those  issued  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
leaflets  vdW  be  of  a  more  modest  character  and  will  contain  information 
expressed  in  simple  and  clear  language  suitable  for  distribution  after 
addresses  and  demonstrations  given  to  small  cultivators  by  the  Agricultural 
instructors.  These  leaflets  will  also  be  supplied  free  to  magi.stratea, 
medical  and  revenue  officers,  the  clergy,  police  officers,  and  all  having  in- 
fluence, or  coming  into  contact,  with  tiie  i)easantry.  Both  the  handbooks 
and  lea^ets  will  be  regularly  supplied  to  schools,  and  the  teachers  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  tnem  in  dictation  lessons  and  take  an  interest  in 
diffusing  the  information  contained  in  them  amongst  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Agricultural  Teaching  in  Primary  Schools. 

In  aU  agricultural  communities  the  need  of  the  hour  is  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  in  the  knowledge  how  to  obtain  from  the  soil  those 
products  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Ignorance  and  ineptitude  can  never  produce  successful  results.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  take  everything  out  of  the  land 
and  abandon  it  immediately  afterwards.  This  is  a  vicious  and  destructive 
system  ;  but  to  suddenly  change  the  habits  of  centuries  is  imix)ssible.  Wc 
must  take  the  children  and  gradually  teach  them  other  ways.  At  least, 
the  principles  of  sound  agricultural  methods  must  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Large  sums  are  being  si)ent  in  these  Colonies  on  general 
education.  The  total  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  year  1896  was  £180,000.  It  is  admitted  that "  efforts  made  on  general 
education  have  been  largely  successful."  In  some  colonies  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  teach  agriculture  as  a  i)art  of  elementary  education. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  suggested  b}r  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  **  will  be  in  a  ix)sition  to  render  valuable  assistance "  in 
this  direction.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  central  educational  authorities 
in  each  colony,  the  teachers  will  be  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture.  They  will  also  be  taught  how  to  impart  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  their  pupils  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  They 
will  further  be  supplied  with  a  school  reader  containing  agricultural  infor- 
mation in  simple  and  plain  language.  This  will  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  teaching  required  for  the  first  few  years  in 
elementary  schools.  Great  hopes  are  based  on  the  educational  value  of 
school  gardens  where  the  teacners  and  children  will  carry  out  practically 
operations  suggested  by  the  lessons  taught  in  school.  In  England,  the 
Education  Department  recently  referred  to  school  gardens  as  follows : — "We 
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fully  recognise  the  improvement  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cottage 
^ai-dening  may  effect  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  agricultural 
districts  ;  but  as  a  school  subjet't  its  teaching  also  serves  a  general  educa- 
tional puri)osc."  Following  the  example  set  l)y  the  Education  Department 
in  Jamaicii,  it  is  pro]X)sed  to  make  small  grants  in  aid  in  two  claHses  :  (A) 
to  schools  in  which  the  theory  of  Agriculture  is  satisfactorily  taught ;  and 
(B)  a  slightly  increased  grant  in  cases  where,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of 
the  theory  of  Agriculture  school  gardens  or  exi^erimental  plots  are  main- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  jiroposed  for  each  school  in  class  A  would  be 
from  £1  to  £3  ;  in  class  B  from  £2  to  £5  ;  depending  in  each  case  on  the 
numl)er  of  children  who  reach  a  satisfactor>'  standard  of  attainments.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  the  total  amount  of  these  grants  wouhl  necessarily  1)0 
very  small,  as  the  chief  outlay  would  consist  of  ex)>enses  incun-ed  in  giving 
instruction  to  and  in  training  the  teachers. 

A'iPJcu LTu UAL  Schools. 

The  Boyal  Commissioners  recommended  that  "a  system  of  training  in 
agi'icultui-al  occupation  was  nnicli  needed '' in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
suggested  that  "  some  at  least  of  the  Botanic  Stations  should  have  agricul- 
tural schools  attached  to  them  where  the  best  means  of  cultivating  tropiwil 
plants  would  be  taught."  It  is  i)roiK)sed  to  carry  out  this  valuable 
suggestion.  Provision  has  l)een  made  to  establish  an  agricultural  school 
innnediately  at  Dominica,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  land  lias  l>ee!i 
f)btiiined,  similar  schools  vn]\  be  started  at  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  St 
Kitts-Nevis.  These  schools  are  not  to  l>e  reformatories,  and  will  not  deal 
with  criminals.  This  would  defeat  the  object  in  view.  The  more  suitable 
))lan  for  obtaining  pu|)ils  would  be  to  admit,  preferably  from  the  countr)* 
districts,  orphans  and  destitute  children  over  nine  years  of  age,  or  those 
voluntarily  placed  at  the  schools  by  their  jiarcnts  or  guardians.  The  oflrder 
for  their  admission  will  require  to  be  signed  before  a  magistrate,  and 
]»rovide  that  the  child  remain  at  the  school  without  molestation  of  any 
kind  for  a  iieriod  of  not  les  s  than  five  years.  It  is  hoped  by  nteaiis  of 
these  agricultural  schools  to  train  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of 
resj>ectablc  black  iieople  in  sound  agricultui-al  methods.  They  will,  first  of 
all,  be  em)>loye(l  in  raising  their  own  food  and  will  be  accustomed  to  neat 
intelligent  and  active  methods  of  caiTying  on  various  operations  of  garden 
and  field  husbandry.  Further,  they  will  l)e  carefully  taught  to  handle 
tools,  how  to  i-aisc  and  prune  fruit  trees,  the  l)est  means  for  getting  rid  of 
fungoid  and  insect  pests,  and  how  to  bud  and  graft.  The  boys  thus  traiucil 
should  l>e  most  useful  afterwards  in  diffusing  practical  knowledge  of  this 
kind  ji.mongst  their  own  j>eople. 

TK\r  HINci   SOIKXTIFIC   AORICULTURK   IN   THE   HlOTIER   SCHOOLS 

AND  C0LLE(iES. 


t 
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the  meth(xls  thei-e  adopted.  It  is  ho}^>ed  from  the  paj^er  itself  and  from  the 
discussion  that  will  follow,  it  may  be  ]X)ssible  to  suggest  a  plan  for  at  least 
starting  the  teaching  of  scientific  agi-iculture  in  the  colleges  in  the  We.*^t 
Indies. 

So  far,  little  or  nothing  has  beoi  attempted  in  that  direction.  In  con- 
sequence the  students  attending  the  higher  educational  institutions  tium 
their  attention  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  Government  clerkships. 
Both  these  are  now  overcrowded,  while  the  letter  paid  appointments 
connected  with  scientific  agriculture  are  filled  from  outside.  We  miiBt 
endeavour  to  make  agriculture  a  popular  and  remunerative  career  for 
young  men  in  the  AVest  Indies.  To  do  this  would  be  an  elective  means  of 
generally  increasing  the  resources  of  the  colonies.  It  is  understood  that 
the  training  in  agr\c\\\U\xe  ^\\<iTv  ycv  tocc»^^u  countries  is  not  suited  to 
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men  who  are  destined  for  tropical  planting.    Such  men  are  always  better 
taught  amid  the  special  circumstances  of  the  tropics. 

Tie  Department  is  prepared  to  offer  grants  to  enable  certain  institutions 
to  employ  teachers  in  agricultm'al  science,  and  possibly  provide  a  number 
of  scholarships  for.  the  mast  promising  pupils.  The  heads  of  the«e  institu- 
tions with  whom  I  have  conferred  are  thoroughly  sympathetic  in  this 
direction.  I  therefore  anticipate  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  Conference, 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  preimre  a  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
science  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  tlie  Imi^erial  Crovernment. 

FuN<;oiD  AND  Insect  Pests. 

The  injury  done  to  food  crops  and  fruit  trees  by  funj^oid  and  insect  pNBstn 
is  vei-v  considerable.  The  discoura^ment  thus  met  with  by  those  anxious 
to  follow  a  better  system  of  cultivation  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
little  profpress  that  has  hitherto  l>een  made  in  this  direction.  Usually  the 
small  cultivators  regard  a  disease  in  their  crop  as  a  fatalism,  and  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  deal  with  it.  They  also  leave  the  diseased  croi)s  on 
the  land,  which,  in  the  ca.se  of  fungoid  disease,  becomes  infected  with 
spores,  and  so  the  crops  of  succeeding  seasons  are  also  injured  or  destroyed. 
I  estimate  that  the  total  loss  to  crops  from  preventable  diseases  in  the 
West  Indies  amounts  to  several  thousand  i)ounds  yearly.  Mr.  Fawcett 
will  bring  forwai*d  some  suggestions  on  this  subject  l^efore  the  Confei-enco 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

New  Steamship  Service.s. 

As  directly  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  may  mention  that  tcndei-s  were  invited  in  London,  in 
September  last,  for  four  new  steamer  services  for  the  AVest  Indies. 
Service  A.  is  intendc<l  to  provide  a  fortniglitljr  service  between  all  the 
islaiids  from  St.  Kitts  southward  as  far  as  Trinidad.  The  object  of  this 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  lioyal  Commission, 
is  to  afford  with  the  existing  Ptoyal  Mail  Service  a  regular  weekly  service 
between  the  islands.  Service  B.  Is  intended  to  be  a  fortnightljr  servico 
between  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and  Canada.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  encourage  trade  in  sugar  and  other  products  between  the  West 
India  Colonies  specitied  above  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Service  V, 
provides  for  a  fortnightly  fruit-steamer  service  between  St.  Vincent,' 
Dominica,  and  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  steamers  are  to  be 
specially  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  fruit,  and  the  contractors  are  to  under- 
take to  purchase  fruit  at  fixed  rates.  If  circumstances  require  it,  it  has 
been  su^^sted  that  this  service  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  fruit  steamers 
l)etween  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  the  United  Kingdonu  Service  D.  is 
intended  to  supply  a  direct  tri- weekly  fruit  serv^ice  lietween  a  port  or  ports 
in  Jamaica  ana  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  second  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  was  opened  Second 
i  n  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Barbados,  on  January  6,  Agrfeultun 
1900.     Dr.  Morris  presided,  and  there  were  present  forty  ropre- 
sentativas,  including  the  heads  of  all  the  botanical,  chemical 
and  educational  departments,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
principal  agricultural  societies  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  President's  Address*  the  following  passages  occurred : — 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  meet  you,  as  the  chosen  repnsentatives  Extracts 
of  the  We^t  Indies,  in  Conference  to-day.    I  appreciate  deeply  the  action  from 
of  the  several  Governments  in  sparing  the  services  of  their  officers  to  President's 
attend  this  Conference,  and  no  less  the  Government  of  Barbados  for  its  Addi-e^w. 
continued  hospitality  in  lending  us  the  use  of  this  hall  as  a  meeting  place. 
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Not  only  is  every  colony  prominently  represented  by  those  engaged 
in  botanical,  chemical,  and  educational  efforts  in  the  West  Indies,  out 
we  have  also  amongst  us  ^ntlemen  deputed  to  attend  in  behalf  of  the 
princiiml  agricultural  societies  in  these  colonies.  We  have,  therefore,  not 
only  official  but  non-official  representation.  This  should  tend  to  give  our 
deliberations  a  wider  scope,  and  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy  with 
those  actually  engaged  in  agiicultural  pursuits. 

I  regard  your  presence  here  as  a  proof  that  you  share  with  me  in 
realising  the  grave  character  of  the  present  circumstances  of  these  colonies. 
Also  of  your  earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  improve  them  by  the 
special  knowledge  with  which  each  of  you,  in  his  own  particular  branch, 
is  ei]uipped.  Many  now  j>resent  were  here  last  year,  and  since  that  time 
they  have,  I  know,  been  busily  engaged  in  cariying  out  some  of  the 
recommendations  then  adopted.  I  doubt  not  that  by  such  efforts  we  shall, 
before  long,  do  much  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  these  colonies. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  frankly  admit  we  are  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  enormity  of  the  task  before  as,  and  the  need  for  active  and  united 
action  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  confront  us. 

I  believe  no  single  agency  is  likely  to  prove  so  useful  in  this  direction  as 
these  Conferences.  It  is  recognised  that  isolated  and  individual  efforts, 
however  earnest  and  judicious,  are  bound  to  flag  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
abandoned.  The  vis  ineHia  in  the  W^est  Indies  is  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  merely  spasmodic  efforts.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  these  Conferences. 
W^e  have  liere  an  opportunity  of  renewing  and  sti'engthening  our  forces, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  of  utilising  them  to  the  l)est  advantage. 
There  are  also  the  indirect  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  these  Conferences 
— the  result  of  friendly  intercourse  and  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
amongst  those  engaged  m  a  common  work.  It  would,  I  admit,  add  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  these  Conferences  if  we  could  change  our  meeting 
place  and  visit  each  colony  in  turn.  At  present,  at  least,  I  regret  to  find 
this  is  not  practicable.  It  would  not  only  extend  the  period  during  which 
representatives  would  require  to  be  absent  from  their  duties,  but  it  would 
increase  their  expenses  nearly  three-fold. 

Under  existing  arrangements  attendance  at  the  Conference  involves 
an  absence,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  scarcely  a  week.  If  the  Conference 
were  to  meet,  as  suggested,  at  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  or  Jamaica, 
it  would  require  an  absence  of  nearly  three  weeks.  An  annual  Conference 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  impossible. 


Dr.  Morris  discussed  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Instniction 
in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

Agricultural  Education. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  appears  to  show 
that  the  tendency  of  the  existing  educational  system  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies,  has  been  to  give  the  peasant  a  dislike  for  manual 
labour  and  to  disassociate  him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  has 
no  doubt  been,  primarily,  due  to  the  absence  of  suitable  training  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  educational  methods  in  these  Colonies 
following  too  closely  those  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  inconceivable  in 
communities  so  closely  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that 
Agriculture  should  not  only  have  been  entirely  neglected,  but  that  the 
encompassment  of  school  life  should  have  discouraged  attention  to  it 
Owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  many  of  the  children  are  removed  from 
school  and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  it  is  not  possible  that  much. 
if  any,  direct  teaching  in  agriculture  or  what  has  been  <»iled  "  farminj; 
can  be  given  in  elementary  schools.  What  is  first  required  is  that  a  series 
of  object  lessons  be  given  by  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teachers  in  all 
classes  of  schools,  so  that,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies,  *'  the  entire  youth  of  these  purely  agricultural  communitieg  abook) 
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be  trained  in  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  agriculture,  that  they  should 
grow  up  interested  in  it,  and  that  they  should  learn  that  tilling  the  soil  and 
caking  for  crops  is  a  work  worthy  of  being  studied  by  intelligent  minds  and 
likely  to  lead  to  greater  health  as  well  as  greater  profit  than  the  purely 
clerical  work  which  is  now  so  keenly  sought  for  by  the  more  capable  peasant 
boys  in  the  West  Indies." 

The  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  suggested  to  meet  the  immediate 
requirements  of  elementary  schools  aims  first  of  all  at  rendering  the  existing 
teachers  competent  to  give  simple  object  lessons  bearing  on  x\gricultm'e 
and  illustrate  them  by  experiments  and  actual  specimens.  Examples  of 
growing  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  boxes  under  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  and  every  stage  of  their  growth  as  well  as  the  conditions 
favourable  for  rapid  and  successful  development  should  be  clearly  explained. 
This  much  is  within  the  reach  of  the  ^joorest  school  in  the  West  Indies. 
All,  however^  depends  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  the  interest  thrown 
into  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  assist  the 
teachers  at  present  in  charge  of  schools  by  aflibrding  them  the  means  of 
attending  courses  of  lectures  during  their  holidays.  W  hile  attending  these 
lectures  all  out-of-pocket  expenses  (except  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica)  are  paid  by  the  Imperial  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture.  Lectures 
to  elementary  teachers  were  started  last  year  at  Trinidad.  St.  Lucia  and 
Barbados,  in  each  case  with  singular  success.  They  will  be  continued 
next  week  at  Tobago,  Grenaila,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  The  teachers 
so  far  have  shown  themselves  most  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
princii)les  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the  next  two 
years  most  of  the  existing  teachers  throughout  the  West  Indies  will  have 
l)assed  through  the  initial  course  of  training  The  teachers  now  at  the 
training  colleges  and  all  future  students  passing  through  such  colleges 
should  be  fully  instruct^  and  be  competent  to  teach  Agriculture  before 
they  are  placed  in  charge  of  schools.  For  the  present,  Blackie^s  "  Tropical 
Readers,  Books  I.  and  II.,  are  recommended  tor  use  in  schools,  but  great 
care  is  required  to  prevent  mere  book  knowledge,  w^hich  is  worthless, 
taking  the  place  of  the  intellectual  education  and  the  hand  and  eye  train- 
ing necessary  for  agricultui*al  purauits.  To  explain  clearly  what  should  be 
aimed  at  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  publica- 
tion recently  issued  by  the  French  Government  on  the  **Teacning  of 
Elementary  Ideas  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools  "  : — 

**  Instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  such  as  can  be 
properly  included  in  the  programme  of  priinai'y  schools,  ought  to  be 
adclressed  less  to  the  memory  man  to  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  It 
should  be  based  on  observation  of  the  everyday  facts  of  rural  life,  and  on  a 
system  of  simple  exi>eriments  appropriate  to  the  resources  of  tne  school, 
and  calculated  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  scientific  principles 
underlying  the  most  imix)rtant  agricultural  operations.  Above  all,  the 
pupils  of  a  rural  tichool  should  be  taught  the  reasons  for  these  ojierations, 
and  the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them,  but  not 
tlic  details  of  methods  of  execution,  still  less  a  resume  of  maxims,  defini- 
tions or  agricultural  pi^ecepts.  To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
growth  of  cultivated  plan  to,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  work  of 
ordinary  cultivations,  and  for  the  rules  of  health  for  man  and  domestic 
animals— such  are  matters  which  should  first  be  taught  to  everyone  who  is 
to  live  by  tilling  the  soil ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  exi^erimental 
method. 

As  a  higher  staue  in  Agricultural  education  it  is  i)rojx)sed  to  maintain 
agricultural  schools — the  first  at  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica  and 
St.  Kitts.  The  l)oys  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  trained  free.  Admission  to 
thase  schools  will  Ijc  ofiered  as  an  exhibition  to  lx)ys  in  elementary 
schools  of  about  14  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  IV.  Standard  and 
who  show  moral  and  intellectual  aptitude  for  such  instruction. 

We  have  next  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  to  boys  in 
Secondary  and  High  Schools  assisted  by  the  special  lecturers  in  Agriculture 
pi*ovided  by  the  Imperial  Department.  At  the  same  schools  scholarships 
are  offered  to  boys  from  the  country  districts,  the  sons  of  planters  in 
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moderate  circumstances,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  a^cultura 
pursuits. 

Tjiistlv,  there  are  lectui'es  t<3  the  younger  genemtion  of  plantei'H  and  others 
engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits  to  affonl  infornmtion  and  assistance 
in  elucidating  the  scientific  pn>blenis  which  underlie  the  practical  work 
in  which  they  are  daily  engaged. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  only  of  the  scheme  of  iVgricultural  Education  now 
being  actively  carried  on  in  these  Colonies.  Tlie  details  liave  l)een  care- 
fully and  gi*adually  evolved  in  conjunction  with  thoughtful  and  leading 
men  with  great  educational  exi>erience,  and  it  may  1x5  confidently 
anticii)ated  that  if  efforts  are  consistently  sustained  for  a  generation 
at  letvst,  we  shall  liy  the  foundations  of  a  larger  measure  of  i>ro8i»erity 
for  all  classes  of  ^Hjople  in  these  Colonies,  lioth  white  and  black,  thaw 
has  Iwen  ])ossil)le  in  any  previous  i>oi*tion  of  their  histoiy. 

During  the  Conference  several  papers  were  read  on  cducatioua 
subjects,  and  two  of  these  (Mr.  Deighton's  paper  on  Tei(chwg 
A(fri<'tdiure  in  High  Schoitls  aud  (Jollege^,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
i{eece\s  paper  on  Tenvhing  Agvicidtare  in  Elementary  Schitol^) 
are  printed  below,  together  with  the  official  i*eport  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  each  paper.*  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  took  part  in  the  discussions  several  eminent  authorities 
on  education  in  the  West  Indies — the  Rev.  Canon  Simms  (Prin- 
cipal of  Univci-sity  College,  Januiica),  Mr.  Potbur}'  (Princiml  of 
Queen's  College,  13ritish  Guiana),  the  Rev.  W.  Caroll  (St.  Mary's 
College,  Trinidad),  Mr.  G.  B.  R.  Burton  (Headmaster  of  Comber- 
mere  School,  Barbados),  Mr.  G.  Hicks  (Acting  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Jamaica),  Mr.  W.  Blair  (Inspector  of 
Schools,  British  Guiana),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  CoUens  (Acting  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Trinidad). 


TK.XCHINCI  ACilUCUbTUKK  IN  HKJH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

nv  HouAOE  Deiohton,  M.A.,  F.U.A.S., 
Hea<li)iasttir  of   Harrison   College,    l(arba<loM. 

Agricultural  Science  has  l)een  taught  at  Harrison  College  for  some  time, 
but  the  resources  of  the  college  did  not  admit  of  this  being  done  in  a 
|)erfectly  satisfactory  way,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  ma.sters  who 
conducted  the  science  de[»artment  being  inadequate  for  the  puri)0»%. 
When  it  was  pro]X)sed  to  nie  that  additional  aid  might  be  given  by  the 
Imperial  Dejiartnient  of  Agriculture,  I  had  to  consider  what  chan^  could 
be  made  in  the  curiiculum  of  the  college,  which,  whilst  giving  finl  scope 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  those  boys  for  whom  such  a  course  was 
desired,  would  not  injuriously  atfecfr  the  general  education  given  at  the 
college.  As  I  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  l>e  an  advantage 
to  education  to  have  elementary  science  systematically  taught  in  our  lower 
forms,  I  gladly  welcomed  the  }»roposal.  [  mention  this  because  had  I 
thought  for  one  moment  that  the  change  in  the  curriculum  which  woM 
be  necessitated  would  interfere  with  the  general  education  given  at  the 
college,  1  should  have  considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  decline  the 
offered  help.  M^  firm  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  educationaUy  we 
shall  be  great  gamers. 

This  is  not  the  place  t<:>  disciiss  the  question  of  the  position  which  scieaoe 
should  occupy  in  a  school  curriculum.    But  to  justify  my  position  that  dM 
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systematic  teaching  of  ^ience  in  tJie  lower  form;*  is  a  gain  to  education 
I  may  add  that  "educate"  means  to  "draw  out"  and  not  "stuff  in":  in 
other  words  education  (and  I  am  necessarily  limiting  the  term  to  in 
telleotual  education)  is  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and  not  an  attempt  to  cram  the  memory  with  facts.  Now  as  a 
mental  discipline,  science  possesses  this  sj^ecia  value,  that  it  not  only 
n])])eals  to  tnc  reasoning  faculties,  but  also — through  the  experiments 
which  necessarily  form  an  imiK)rtant  luirt  of  every  science  course 
cultivates  the  [jowers  of  observation. 

iVt  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  hist  year,  with  the  aid  of  an 
lm)>erial  CJrant  recomiAended  by  Dr.  Morris,  Mr.  Albert  Howai-d,  B.A., 
K(  '.S.,  was  amx)iuted  I^ecturer  in  Agi'icultural  Science  at  Harrison  C^ollege, 
and  the  teachmg  of  chemistry  was  begun  in  earnest  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  lower  fourth  forms  ;  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  these  forms 
being  allotted  to  the  subject.  It  is  early  yet  to  gauge  the  results 
accurately ;  but  I  can  say  this,  tliat  in  every  form  there  are  boy«  who 
show  themselves  interested  in  the  work,  and  Professor  d'Albuquertpie  tells 
me  that  he  was  moi*e  tlian  satisfied  with  the  general  results  of  the  exami- 
nation, which  he  himself  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No  doubt 
there  are  boys  in  each  form  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  work,  but 
the  same  may  Ik;  said  of  every  subject :  e.(j.,  has  not  every  one  who  has  had 
to  teach  Euclid  to  beginners  found  immense  difficulty  at  first  in  getting 
the  mtyority  of  the  boys  to  take  any  interest  in  the  work  ?  Have  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  shown  a  marked  dista^jte  for  it  I  But  nobo<ly  would 
venture  to  say  that  therefore  Geometry  ought  not  to  Imj  taught.  "  It  is 
a  very  laudable  effort,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "to  render  as  much  as 
IK)ssitle  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn  easy  and  interesting 
to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring 
them  to  learn  anjthing  but  what  lias  been  made  easy  and  nteresting,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  sacrificed." 

This  elementary  course  affects  two  classes  of  bovs  :  (1)  Those  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  the  study  of  science,  and  (2)  those  who  do  intend  to  d(» 
so.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  of  the  first  class  the  course  will  prove  a  valuable 
intellectual  training,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  able  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  many  scientific  subjects  which  otherwise  would 
be  quite  incomprehensible  to  him.  Considering  how  largely  and  in 
creasingly  the  practical  applications  of  science  enter  into  everyday  life 
ought  not  some  knowledge  of  science  to  be  now  considered  a  necessary 
jxart  of  a  liljeral  education  ?  The  advantages  to  a  boy  of  the  second  class 
are  sufticiently  evident :  he  \vill  be  able  to  attack  his  new  work  well 
equipi>ed  for  the  struggle. 

The  study  of  science  as  a  scpamte  branch  of  school  work  begins  in  the 
up|>er  fourth  fonn.  \Vlien  a  boy,  w^ho  intends  to  take  up  science,  reaches 
this  form,  he  drops  Greek  and  Latin^  and  devotes  the  time  thus  liberated 
to  the  study  of  science.  The  particular  form  at  which  this  divergence 
should  occur  has  been  carefully  considered  by  me.  All  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  insisting  that  a  sound  general  education  must  be  acquired 
l»efore  any  si>ecial  work  is  attacked.  It  may  therefore  apjjear  too  early 
to  allow  a  boy  to  si>ecialise  when  in  the  up]»er  fourth  form  :  and  1  should 
myself  i)refer  putting  it  off  till  he  reaches  the  fifth  form  :  but  I  1  relieve 
that  local  conditions,  for  the  present  at  least,  rwpiire  the  earlier  ijeriod 
to  Ixi  adopted. 

Dr.  Morris  has  supplemented  the  ap^)ointment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Agricul- 
tural Scienw  by  instituting  Exhibitions  to  l)e  held  by  boys  from  the 
c<juntr>' districts  who  are  thereby  pledged  to  become  Agriculturists.  At 
present  there  ai^e  five  such  exhibitioners  at  Harrison  College.  I  Ixilieve 
this  step  to  be  as  wise  iis  it  is  liberal  :  prol)ably,  esjjecially  valuable  as  a 
scirt  of  pioneer  movement  leading  the  way  in  which  it  is  lioi>ed  that  many 
will  follow. 

I  am  awai*e  that  there  are  many  who  reganl  this  educational  movement 
as  likely  to  prove  of  little  value.  I  think  this  is  principally  because  the 
benefits  to  be  derivetl  from  it  cannot  be  immediate  and  must  be  very 
gradual.  Tlie  problem  Ijefore  us  is  this— granting  that  there  is  room  for 
Improvement  in  the  cultivaticm  of  the  sugar-cane,  on  which  the  life  of  this 
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island  depends,  how  is  this  improvement  to  be  brought  about  except  by 
gradually  placing  the  charge  of  the  estates  in  the  hand^  of  men  who  have 
been  scientifically  trained  for  that  very  purpxse I  All  experts  tell  us  that 
Practice  must  not  be  divorced  from  Theory,  but  tliat  all  practical  work 
ought  to  to  be  based  on  theoretic  knowledge.  The  wise  man  is  he  who 
learns  by  the  ex[)erience  of  others.  If  we  in  Barbados  are  willing  to  learn 
by  the  experience  of  others,  we  shall  certainly  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  great  advantages  which  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Morris  and  the  liberality 
of  the  Home  Government  have  placed  so  easily  within  our  reach. 

1  have  explained  shortly  the  arrangements  made  at  Harrison  College  for 
the  teaching  of  Science.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  additional  heln 
which  has  been  afforded  us  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  out  scientific  agricul- 
turists just  as  we  have  turned  out  successful  classical  and  mathematical 
scholars  ;  and  that  the  slight  change  which  ha.s  been  made  in  our 
curriculum,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  advance  of  those  boys  who  do 
not  eventually  take  up  the  study  of  science,  will  educationally  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  them.  But  if  we  are  to  be  as  successful  in  Agriculture  as  hi 
classics  and  mathematics,  we  must  work  under  similar  conditions— the  boys 
must  come  to  us  when  quite  young. 


DISCUSSION. 

Bev.  Canon  Simms  (University  College,  Jamaica) :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Deigh ton's  paper  describes  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
ix)ssible  for  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges  to  take  part  in  this  work : 
namely,  the  teaching  of  elementary  scif»nce  in  the  lower  forms,  and  then 
gradually  extending  it  as  boys  reach  the  higher  forms.  T  would,  however, 
suggest  that  boys  should  specialise  in  the  fifth  form  instead  of  the  upper 
fourth.  The  paper  requires  little  or  no  criticism.  Every  one  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Deigh  ton  that,  amrt  from  any  value  it  may  have  on  the  educa- 
tional side,  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  these  days  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  boys  who  are  going  to  take  up  agricultural  work  must 
si)ecialise  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  Technical  agriculture  I  should 
regard  as  the  work  of  ])ost-school  dnys  and  not  a  work  of  school  days.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  school  life  the  boy  should  lay  the  .scientific 
foundation  on  wliirh  technical  agriculture  could  be  built.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  good  work  could  be  done.  We  must  first  of  all  overcome  many 
diflSculties — difficulties  arising  from  our  slender  J^taff,  difiiculties  arising  from 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  time  table,  and  difficulties  arising  from  the 
fact  that  our  more  intelligent  lx>ys  at  present  chiefly  turn  their  attention 
to  University  requirements  and  conditions.  I  find  few  of  the  sons  of 
planters  and  overseers  in  Jamaica  make  up  their  minds  to  go  in  for 
agriculture.  The  fact  is,  the  planter  tells  his  son  that  sugar  does  not  i»y, 
and  the  son  naturally  wants  to  take  up  something  else  that  does  pay.  The 
only  way  of  meeting  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  that  so  clearly  inoicated  by 
Mr.  Dei^hton. 

Mr.  .1.  A.  IVi'BiKY  (Oiieen's  College,  British  Guiana):  All  the  West 
Indies  naturally  look  to  Harrison  College  for  a  lead  in  educational  matters. 
We  in  P>ritish  Guiana  have  done  so  for  a  long  time.  But  Mr.  Deighton 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  which  the 
Colleges  in  other  colonies  so  far  have  not  had,  that  is,  a  sujpplementetl  staff. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  lmi)orial  Department  would  smiilarly  aid  us  in 
the  matter.  Given  a  staff,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  up  the  teaching  of 
scientific  agriculture. 

Rev.  W.  Caroll  (St.  Marv's  College,  Trinidad) :  1  regret  to  learn  that 
my  criticism  last  year  on  this  subject  was  considered  to  some  extent  a 
destructive  one.  However,  T  believe  it  is  well  to  sec  both  sides  of  a 
question.  It  is  not  by  ignoring  our  difficulties  that  we  can  surmount  them. 
And  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  nito  our  secondary  schools  I  think  will  be  pretty  generally 
admitted.  I  agree  with  Canon  Simms  and  the  other  ^entkmen  who  have 
spoken  as  to  the  nature  of  these  difficulties.    First,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  in  our  secondary  e^chools  the  system  of  education  that  has  existed 
and  does  exist,  is  and  has  been  classical  and  literary  rather  than  scientific  ; 
and  so  far  at  least,  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  introduce  anything 
else  has  failed.  Mr.  Deighton  and  the  leading  educational  authorities  in 
these  colonies  have  given  us  to  understand  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  si^cialise  too  early.  Now  I  think  the  l)est  thing  is  to  fix  the 
a{^  at  which  a  boy  should  branch  off  to  special  studies,  say  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  and  then,  only  when  he  has  passed  through  a  regular  course 
in  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  in  our  secondary  schools.  Then  it  becomes 
a  question  how  far  agricultural  instruction  is  likely  to  succeed  by  grafting 
it  on  to  our  present  system.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  overcrowd  our 
time  table.  As  far  as  my  experience  ^oes  our  boys  are  not  very  favourably 
disposed  to  agricultural  studies.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  they  have  not 
had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  appreciation,  but  where 
they  have  had  such  opportunity  they  have  not  availea  themselves  of  it  to 
the  extent  one  would  expect.  My  experience  of  the  College  of  which  I  have 
charge  is  this  :  that  within  the  last  three  years  as  many  as  thirty  young 
men  left  us  to  continue  or  complete  their  studies  in  Euroi)e,  many  of  them 
the  sons  of  [)lanters  and  a^iculturists — sons  of  men  whose  whole 
life  was  associated  with  agricultural  pursuits ;  some  of  them  went  to 
England,  some  to  France,  some  to  Germany.  Not  a  single  oue  has  so  far 
offered  to  take  up  a  couise  of  agricultural  instruction.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  and  it  is  this  :  the  impossibility  of  a  young  man  making  a  living  out 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  That  is  at  the  root  of  our  difficulty.  Given  that 
a  young  man  could  reach  the  same  success  in  life  as  an  agriculturist  that 
he  could  in  other  professions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  trained  agriculturists 
would  be  forthcoming.  These  are  the  i)oints  that  suggest  themselves  to 
me,  but  in  stating  them  I  vd^h.  it  to  be  understood  that  ido  not  oppose  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavouring  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  I  have  indicated,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should 
have  the  .sympathy,  co-oi^emtion,  and  active  supnort  of  everyone  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  came  last  year  looking  for  lignt.  W^e  saw  a  glimmer 
then.  Having  heard  Mr.  Deighton's  very  explicit  imper  to-day,  I  begin  to 
think  we  have  streaks  of  dawn.  I  hope  that  when  next  we  meet  we  shall 
be  in  full  light,  and  in  a  position  to  make  agricultural  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  the  success  which  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Burton,  the  Headmaster  of  Combermere  School, 
Barbados,  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  address  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  G.  B.  R.  Burton  :  I  am  of  opinion  we  should  start  to  teach  agricul- 
tural science  in  the  second  ^rade  schools  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
following  reasons :  Tlie  majonty  of  boys  attending  these  schools  will  in 
time  be  engaged  in  agricultui*al  pursuits  as  managers  and  book-keepers, 
and  througn  them  we  would  gradually  reach  the  lower  classes—  that  is,  the 
laliourers  on  the  estates.  I  do  not  speak  specially  of  the  Combermere 
School  because  most  of  the  pupils  there  will  probably  enter  commercial 
life.  Arrangements  mi^ht,  however,  be  made  for  the  small  number  of  our 
pupils  intended  for  agricultural  pursuits  to  attend  the  agricultural  classes 
at  the  Government  Laboratory,  which  hap])ens  to  be  quite  near  to  our 
school.  In  extending  agricultural  education  to  second  grade  schools  it  is 
necessarv  to  avoid  two  mistakes :  (1)  The  teaching  must  not  be  given  at 
so  called  centi*es— classes  will  have  to  be  formed  at  each  school ;  (2)  it  is 
necessaiy  that  more  than  one  lecture  be  given  per  week  at  each  school, 
otherwise  little  good  will  be  done.  I  may  add  that  we  shall  never  get 
iigricultural  science  earnestly  taken  up  until  we  ])lace  it  on  m  equal 
footing  with  other  subjects  and  give  the  lK>ys  tnjual  attention  and 
encouragement. 
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TEACHING   AGUICLLTUUE   IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rkv.   J.    E.   Kekck,   M.A., 
Insj)ect<>r  of  ScIiuoIh,  IVarbaclo^. 

I  have  Ijeeii  asked  to  give  ti  short  account  of  the  recent  ettort  made  in 
this  Island  by  tlie  lnii>crial  l)ei>artinent  of  Agriculture  to  }^\c  in.strnction 
and  a  measure  of  practical  training  to  some  of  the  teachers  of  our 
elementary  schools.  Also  to  suggest  how  the  work  may  »>c  continued  in 
future  years. 

About  the  middle  of  AugiLst  last  year  a  circular  was  sent  by  tlie 
Education  lioard  to  each  su|>ervising  minister  stating  tliat  a  course  of 
lectm*es  on  agricultural  science  would  be  given  during  tlie  Se^>temlx^r 
vacation,  and  asking  tliat  the  names  of  those  teachei's  who  were  willing  to 
attend  should  be  sent  in.  About  seventy  teachers  volunteered,  but  as  it 
was  imiK)ssible  to  accomincxiate  so  large  a  number  at  once  it  was  decide<l 
to  select  forty-six  of  the  teachers  who  wei"e  in  charge  of  Priinar>'  and 
Combined  Schools  to  attend.  In  conseciuence  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Morris 
fmm  the  Island  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Michael,  a  member  of  the 
Education  Board,  gave  the  oj)ening  address.  Mr.  R.  RadclyflTe  Hall,  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Cliemistry,  delivered  eight  lectures.  Tlie  course 
comprised  life  and  the  elementary  cheniistiy  of  it ;  plants,  their  nature 
and  work  ;  the  nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  roots  ;  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  and  care  of  plants. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bovell,  the  Sui)erintendent  of  the  Botanic  Station,  gave 
demonstrations  on  practical  horticulture  on  four  afternoons,  and  on  twf» 
other  afternoons  conducted  the  teachers  over  the  gardens  at  Ctovernmeiit 
House  and  Queen's  House.  The  teachers  were  most  regular  in  their 
attendance,  although  many  of  them  daily  made  a  journey  of  over  twenty 
miles.  Several  teachers  have  informed  me  that  they  considei*ed  Mr.  Hall  s 
lectures  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  that  they  learned  many 
things  fix)m  Mr.  BoveU's  demonstrations  which  would  be  of  gi*eat  value  to 
them  in  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils.  An  examination  i¥as  held  by 
each  lecturer  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectui-es.  Thirty  teachers 
attended  this  exaiuination.  The  ]»ai)ers  of  nine  c)f  these  w^ere  considered 
of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  the  writers  of  them  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  wno  attended  these 
lectures  derived  much  good  from  them,  and  they  will  doubtless  get  more 
good  from  a  similar  course  in  the  future.  AVhat  lias  been  done  can  only 
l)e  regarded  as  a  beginning,  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  tliat  those 
teachers  (whetlier  teachers  of  primary  schools  or  infant  schools)  who  are 
intei-ested  in  agiicultural  pursuits  should  be  invited  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered,  say  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month,  witli 
three  or  four  extra  lec^tures  given  during  the  Whitsuntide  or  September 
vacation  (or  both,  if  deemed  necessiiry)  and  followed  by  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Another  coui*se  of  lectures  of  a  moi-e  elementary 
cluaracter  inight  l>e  arranged  for  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  each  month, 
which  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  inight  be  required  to  attend, 
and  at  their  annual  examination  ciuestions  might  be  set  on  the  subjects  in 
which  they  had  thus  i-eceived  instruction. 

Then  arises  the  question  :  What  can  Ix;  done  to  give  I'egular  and  intel- 
ligent instruction  in  this  subject  to  the  children  in  our  Elementary 
Schools  ?  I  have  proiwseil  to  tlie  Education  Board  that  they  should  allow 
the  teachers  who  gained  a  certain  number  of  marks  in  the  examination 
held  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bovell  to  premie  at  once  their  pupils  for  exanuna 
tion  in  Blackie's  Tropical  Rcadei-s,  ana  to  grant  a  premium  for  each  scholar 
who  passes  tliis  examination  successfully.  The  smaller  book  would  W 
used  by  children  in  the  fourth  standard  and  the  larger  book  by  those  in 
the  hiffher  standards.  In  the  lower  standards  much  useful  information 
could  be  given  by  means  of  object  lessons  carefully  selected,  and  intel 
ligently  taught.  These  in  good  hands  would  brighten  school  life  and 
interest  the  children,  but  too  often  they  are  nothing  but  barc  recitals  of 
facts,  and  little  is  done  to  train  the  faculty  of  observation.    It  may  also  be 
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possible  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  growing  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  ; 
and  in  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  our  teachers 
that  prizes  might  be  offered  at  one  of  our  annual  Exhibitions  for  plants 
grown  in  ix)ts  or  lx)xes  by  our  school  children.  As  time  goes  on  it  may  be 
possible  to  start  a  school  garden  here  and  there  where  a  spot  of  land  near 
the  sch(X)l  house  can  be  obtained  :  and  these  plots  may  be  inspected  by 
oflRcei-s  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  prizes  awarded.  This  no  doubt 
will  l>e  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  s(».  Xo  greater 
mistake  could  l)e  ma^le  than  to  force  this  matter  on  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme.  Our  motto  in  this  case  must  l»e  **  festnui 
Untey  By  the  last  Issued  rei)ort  of  the  Connnittee  of  CV)uncil  on  Education 
(England  and  Wales),  I  tind  that  in  1895  only  one  school  out  of  the 
19,739  inajwcted  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectoi-s  of  Schools  obtained  a  grant 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  cottage  gardening  ;  in  the  following  year  42 
schools  received  the  grant,  in  1897,  72  schools,  and  last  year  84.  In  tlic 
same  publication  I  find  in  the  general  report  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Insixictors  on  the  Schools  in  the  Welsh  Division  the  following  remarks  : — 
**  A  great  part  of  Wales  is  agricultural,  and  the  iHJOple  gain  theirliveliho<Kl  by 
farming.  It  might  naturally  have  l^een  thouj^ht  that  in  many  rural  sch<K»ls 
the  elder  lx)ys  would  have  received  instruction  in  cottage  gardening,  just 
as  in  many  countiy  villages,  esi)ecially  in  Carnarvonshire,  their  sisters  have 
lessons  in  cookery.  Vet  this  subject  practically  receives  no  attention,  and 
<mly  31  boys  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Wales  received  last  year 
the  cottage  gardening  grant.  To  anylxxiy  who  has  seen  the  zest  with 
which  boys  enter  into  such  a  congenial  occupation  as  outdoor  work,  and 
the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  other  studies,  it  seems  strange  that  this 
should  be  the  case." 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  elemenUiry 
education  should  l>e  made  more  i)ractical ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  these  West 
[ndian  Colonies  will  do  their  utmost,  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
disposal,  to  make  it  so.  There  has  been  very  little  attemjjt  made  in  the 
past  to  draw  out  and  train  the  faculties  of  childi-en.  Our  system  must  be 
remodelled  so  as  to  draw  out  these  faculties.  "  In  too  many  cases "  (to 
quote  from  a  paiier  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd)  "  the  sole  object  of  education  has 
l)een  to  cram  a  certain  number  of  useless  and  disconnected  facts,  or  pseudo- 
facts,  into  what  is  termed  the  brain.  Teachers  recognise  one  faculty  and 
one  only,  viz.,  memory;  and  to  train  this  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other  has  been  the  sole  object  of  education  for  ages  past,  and  remains 
so  mainly  to  the  present  day.  It  ha^  entirely  neglected  to  develop 
manual  skill,  it  has  neglected  to  draw  out  or  cultivate  any  mental  faculty 
save  memory,  and  even  for  this  purpose  has  utilised  subjects,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  would  in  no  wise  benefit  the  future  farmer.  l3ut  far  worse 
than  this,  it  has  neglected  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  all  of  us, 
the  strongest  natural  faculty  we  jKjssess,  observation.  What  is  the  most 
striking  faculty  ])os8essed  by  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age  ?  Tlie 
jx)wer  of  observation.  Watch  that  same  child  l)etween  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  and  the  ix>wer,  though  at  times  manifesting  itself,  is  gradually 
becoming  dormant,  jiartly  because  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  partly  from 
its  constant  su})uression  by  the  ignorance  and  heedle-ssness  of  those  who 
surround  the  child.  Ten  years  later  the  faculty  is  practically  non-existent, 
lost  from  neglect  of  use,  as  a  singer  may  lose  tue  |K>wer  of  song  or  a 
musician  the  power  of  execution.  The  difficulty  now  found  in  improving 
Agricultural  Education  dei)ends  greatly  upon  this  failure  of  the  past."  Be 
ours  the  task,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power^  to  try  and  remedy  this  defect  in 
our  Educational  systems  in  the  West  Indies. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  PRESIDIKT :  The  Lectures  so  successfully  ffiven  at  fiarbadoA 
and  St  Lucia  will  shortly  be  extended  to  Grenaaa,  8t  Vincent  and 
Dominicit.  Great  interest  has  Ijeen  taken  in  these  lectures  in  every  part  of 
the  West  Indies.    It  is  evident  that  we  are  working  on  right  lines.    We 
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have  auioiig  uh  to-day  leading  educational  authonties  whose  coun^jel  baaed 
on  long  experience  we  would  gladly  welcome.  In  Jamaica,  for  im^tance, 
the  vote  for  Elementary  Education  amounts  to  about  £60,000  yearly.  There 
ai*e  in  all  about  900  teachers.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  adapt 
the  educational  system  in  that  island  to  the  re<iuirements  of  the  people 
and  on  line«  very  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  Representative  of  Jamaica  we  have  here  the  Acting 
Superintending  Insi)ector  of  Schools,  Mr.  George  Hicks,  who  Is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  educationists  in  the  West  Indies.  I  woula  ask  Mr.  Hicks  to 
be  kind  enough  to  open  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Recce's  paper. 

Mr.  Hicks  :  The  interesting  and  useful  paper  just  read  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  those  about  to  undertake  similar  work.  The  sjrstematic 
instruction  of  the  teachers  is  of  course  essential  before  they  can  embark  on 
the  instruction  of  their  pupils.  Provision  was  made  for  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  Jamaica  elementary  shools  and  special  grants  offered,  but 
wiUiout  accomplishing  very  much.  We  now  propose  to  make  such 
instruction  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  We  are  liable  to  fall  into  a 
mistake  in  introducing  agricultiu-al  education  into  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  West  Indies.  Statements  have  been  made  that  country  boj;s  prefer 
a  to^Ti  life  and  clerical  work  to  a  country  life  and  tilling  tne  soil.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies.  It  appears  to  be  universal.  In 
France  what  we  know  as  the  "  French  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  French 
countr^r  boys  from  yielding  to  the  tendency  of  drifting  into  the  towns  and 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  in  Fi-ance,  so  in  America  ;  leading 
educationists  there  also  are  seeking  to  counteract  the  same  tendency. 

Dr.  Morris  :  In  European  countries  and  in  America  there  are  factories 
and  other  means  of  employment  in  towns  to  attract  the  people.  Here  we 
have  none. 

Mr.  HiCKs :  Because  that  is  so,  our  problem  is  not  so  difficult.  The 
boys  here,  foi*saking  the  soil,  drift  into  towns,  and  if  they  find  no  employ- 
ment there  they  drift  back  again  to  engage  unwillingly  in  agricultural 
work.  Our  aim  should  be  to  ei][uip  them  for  such  work  and  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably  by  it.  It  is  now  believed,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
belief  is  well  founded,  that  education  can  be  given  on  wiser  and  more 
extended  lines  than  formerly,  and  that  the  country  boy  so  educated  will 
find  country  life  both  remunerative  and  atti-active.  It  is  currently  believed 
that  there  is  on  the  imxt  of  the  l)eople  of  the  West  Indies  an  aversion  to 
manual  lajwur.  We  are  liable,  I  thinlc,  to  give  this  too  lar^e  an  interjireta- 
tiou.  *'  Little  labour,  little  gains  "  is  (luoted  by  our  President.  I  would 
add  "'fhe  greatest  gain  >vith  the  least  labour"  as  the  universal  rule.  The 
aversion  t<j  manual  lalx)ur  is,  after  all,  only  a  desire  for  greater  gain  with 
less  labour.  When  increase  of  gain  is  offered  the  manual  labour  is  forth- 
coming. This  has  been  fully  proved  everywhere  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
l>elieve  if  we  base  our  educational  efforts  upon  the  general  truth  that  the 
people  in  these  colonies  are  like  other  i)eople,  that  they  have  essentially  the 
same  desires  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  we  shall  be  on  safe 
ground.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  projKjsed  agricultural  instruction  which 
seems  to  be  urgently  needed  in  the  West  indies,  is  also  that  which  is  best 
from  the  educiitional  standpoint.  The  Iinixirial  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture 
is  therefore  pronioting  educational  methods  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 
The  new  lines  of  education,  the  hand  and  eye  training,  the  training  of 
the  powers  of  observation,  the  learning  to  see  things  and  to  do  things,  are  I 
believe  truer  lines,  uiion  which,  generally  si)eaking,  a  more  valuable 
education  will  be  gained.  Our  attitude  should  be  not  that  of  standing 
aloof  and  offering  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that  which  is  for  them  and  not  for 
us,  but  as  oftering  what  we  sliare  with  them — that  which  is  best  for  ^em 
and  best  for  all.  The  eyes  of  the  country  child  should  be  unsealed.  He 
should  be  made  to  see  the  beauties  and  wonders  that  lie  about  his  feet,  and 
are  to  l)e  found  in  profusion  all  around  him.  A  sympathetic,  skilful 
teacher  will  invest  rural  life  with  an  interest  that  will  attract  and  fascinate. 
The  life  that  was  monotonous,  dull,  insipid,  and  purely  mechanical  will 
be  changed  into  one  full  of  interest  ;  and  with  this  there  will  be  gained 
a  discipline  of  the  mind,  a  development  of  intellectual  power,  whidi  art 
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Erominent  aims  of  all  true  education.  The  new  knowledge  and  skill  will 
e  to  the  country  boy  as  a  new  tooL  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and  he 
will  be  eager  to  make  \v^  of  it.  What  is  done  on  a  small  scale  in  a  corner 
of  the  S4;hool  plot,  or  in  the  l)OX-garden,  will  be  rep:oducecl  at  home  on 
a  larger  scale  and  \i'ith  added  interest.  It  will  be  his  delight  to  show  what 
he  can  do,  and  the  useful  results  of  his  doing,  lie  will  find  use  for  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  connection  with  his 
observations  and  exi)erimentH  in  the  study  and  mastery  of  some  of  the 
secrets  of  nature.  He  will  have  a  de^^iro  to  read  ;  and.  if  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  see  that  he  has  opportunity  bv  providing  the  scnool  with  a  suitable 
library,  and  some  of  the  oooks  Hpecii»lly  applicai>le  to  country  life.* 

The  educationists  of  France  and  Amcnca  are  zealously  endeavouring  to 
make  rural  life  more  attractive,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  find  this 
possible,  and  also  that  we,  moving  upon  like  lines,  will  find  it  to  be 
jjossible  in  the  West  indies.  The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
certainly  accomplish  much  in  the  efforts  now  put  forth  to  make  rural  life 
more  interesting  and  more  profitable,  and  therefore  more  attractive.  I  am 
sure  that  we  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  will  most  heartily 
co-operate  with  the  Imi>erial  Department  of  Agricultiu*e  in  its  present 
effort  to  introduce  a  wise  and  feasible  deijree  of  agricultural  instruction 
into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  W.  Blair  (Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana)  :  A  few  days  after 
my  arrival  iii  Britisn  Quiana  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Qovernment 
Secretary  asking  me  to  submit  a  Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations  awarding 
special  gi-ants  to  Mission  Schools  for  Aboriginal  Indians,  and  to  schoob  in 
remote  and  s{>arsely  populated  localities.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in 
giving  you  the  details  of  these  rules,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  having  had 
some  experience  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  I  could  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  Code  for  Agricultural  and 
Inaustrial  Schools  for  British  Guiana,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  proposals  adopted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  the 
Combined  Court  passed  a  vote  of  $1,500. 
I  divided  the  Schools  into  4  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  following  regulations  were  adopted  :— - 

(1)  Industrial  Schools  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given  shall  be 
classed  as  "  D  "  Schools. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  grant-in-aid  to  an  Industrial  School  will  be 
entertained  on  the  following  conditions : — (a)  that  the  school  shall  teach 
agricultm*e  or  a  trade  or  trades  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
ip)  that  the  school  shall  be  sufficiently  provide:^  with  appliances  for 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the  trade  or  trades  to  which  the 
school  is  devoted  ;  and  (c)  that  the  master  or  mistress  appointed  to  teach 
agriculture  or  the  trade  or  trades  is  duly  qualified. 

(3)  The  Manager  of  a  "D"  School  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the 
general  grants  payable  under  No.  12  (a\  (tt\  and  (c)  of  the  Education 
Kecidations,  1890,  the  sum  of  17.50  for  each  pupil,  l>eing  over  twelve  and 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  may  be  certified  to  have  been  in 
attendance  for  not  less  than  100  days,  and  to  have  received  daily  not  less 
than  two  hours'  instruction  in  agriculture  or  in  the  workshop,  and  who  is 
able  to  work  at  his  tra<le  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools ; 
provided  that  the  f  r«nt  to  any  single  "  D  "  School  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $200  (£41  12s.  4d.). 

(4)  The  number  of  "  D  "  Schools  shall  not  exceed  ten. 


♦  Note  added  : — Some  Schools  in  Jamaica  now  have  Libraries,  mainly 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hicks.  There  is  a  proix)8al  before  the 
Government  to  assist  the  formation  of  School  Libraries  by  the  offer  of  $^ 
grant  to  defray  one-half  the  total  cost.    [Ed.  W.LB.] 
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The  first  to  ask  for  a  grant  were  the  Nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  laundry,  which  has  been  an  unqualified  suooe8& 
and  it  is  ini[K)K8ible  to  visit  that  institution  without  admiring  the  skill 
and  dexterity  with  which  young  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen years  wash,  starch,  and  iron  ladies'  underclothes  of  every  sort  and 
description,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Xuns  the  finest  altar  linen. 
Without  the  Government  gi*ant  it  more  than  pays  its  way,  and  if  the 
( Jovemment  gi'ant  were  withdra^vn  to-morrow,  which  it  will  not  be,  thf 
Sithool  would  be  carried  on  just  the  same.  I^y  SenrUill  visited  the 
laundry  a  fortnight  ago  and  saw  the  girls  at  work,  and  spoke  of  their 
l>erformance  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

A  tailors'  sho])  was  started  in  (Georgetown  by  Canon  Josa  in  connection 
with  Christ  (Miurcli  School,  which  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  fairly 
successful.  A  carpenters'  snop  at  Plaisance  School  was  opened  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  but  it  was  never  a  success,  and  in  three  years  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Two  Agricultuml  Schools,  one  in  Demerara,  East  Coast, 
and  one  in  Berbice,  at  Rose  Hall,  were  opened,  but  both  these  schools  were 
close  to  sugar  estates,  on  which  the  l>oys  who  were  inclined  to  work  could 
readily  find  employment  and  earn  from  6d.  to  8d.  a  day.  The  more 
ambitious  of  them  considered  working  in  the  fields  was  degrading,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  attain  what  Mr,  Gladstone  described  as  the  supposed 
imradise  of  pen  and  ink."  The  parents  supported  their  children,  and  the 
schools  were  boneless  failures.  We  have  been  more  successful  at  the 
Koman  Catholic  Mission  Station  at  Santa  Rosa.  I  liave  not  had  an  op|K>r- 
tunity  of  visiting  the  school,  but  my  assistant  reports  that  it  is  doing  a 
good  and  useful  work.  I  am  afraid  that  one  of  the  causes  of  failures  was 
my  want  of  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  parents.  If  I  had  i^equireil 
less  I  should  have  ]>rol>ably  acliieved  more. 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools  I  made 
imi)ortant  changes  in  the  Syllabus  of  Subjects  for  Teachers*  Certificates, 
intixxlucing  j\griculture  for  males  and  Domestic  Economy  for  females*. 
Dr.  Nicholls'  work  is  our  text  book,  and  the  Hon.  B.  Howell  Jones,  a 
planter  of  wide  and  varied  expei'ience,  is  the  Examiner.  1  have  already 
[landed  to  Dr.  Morris  copies  of  the  Examination  Questions  set  at  tlie 
examination  held  last  weelv,  ami  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  give  you  his 
opinion  on  them.  Arrangements  are  also  bein^  made  for  giving  a  few  of 
our  most  intelligent  schoolmasters  a  course  of  lectures  in  Chemistry  and 
IBotany.  Professor  Harrison  has  submitted  the  course  to  the  Government, 
and  we  are  now  only  waiting  on  the  Combined  Court  for  a  vote.  I  am 
hopeful  for  the  future,  and  if  I  am  privileged  to  attend  the  Conference 
next  year  I  trust  that  I  shall  l>e  able  to  give  you  an  interesting  account  of 
what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  J.  H.  CoLLENs  (Acting-Insj)ector  of  Schools,  Trinida<l) :  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  attenticm  to  the  valuable  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Reece,  and  I  fully  endorse  all  that  he  has  said.  We  have  embarked  in 
Trinidad  on  pretty  well  the  same  lines  as  in  Barbados,  and  in  Jamaica.  1 
cannot,  however,  say  fi>r  Trinidad  what  Mr.  Hicks  said  with  regard  to 
Jamaica — that  our  people  have  no  antipathy  to  manual  labour.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  have  :  consequently,  the  colony  finds  it  necessary  to  imi)ort  a 
large  nuniWr  of  East  Indian  labourers,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  |jet  all 
our  agricultui*al  work  done.  If  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  child  m  the 
schools  do  manual  labour,  the  parents  state  their  objections  very  forcibly. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Hicks  that  if  our  attempts  to  teach  agi'iculture  in 
elementary  schools  are  to  l>e  successful,  the  greatest  possible  tact  must  be 
shown  by  the  officers  (concerned.  We  must  not  drive  or  coerce  the  people  ; 
above  all,  we  must  try  and  instil  into  the  children's  minds  a  love  of  nature, 
and  the  necessity  of  learning  nature's  methods.  If  we  succeed  in  doing 
that,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  field  pursuits  and  to 
agriculture  generally  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  We  must, 
however,  proceed  very  cautiously.  In  Trinidad  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  teachers  should,  first  of  all,  have  a  course  of  lectures,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  showing  aptitude  in  teaching  agriculture  and  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  the  syllabus  laid  out,  they  are  to  be  rew*arded  by  receiving  a  boiiiu 
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on  the  result*  of  the  examination  of  their  schools  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  That  is  one  encouragement ;  but  we  have  another.  We  have  made 
the  examination  the  means  for  i.romotion  from  the  third  class  to  the 
second.  That  is  an  imiM>rtant  means  of  intlueneinK  the  teacher,  because 
it  directly  touches  his  pocket.  Then  with  regard  to  teaching  in  the 
schools,  we  make  considerable  use  of  Blaekie's  Tropical  Readers.  These 
are  used  as  alternate  reading  lxK)ks.  I  feel  a  deep  i)er8onal  interest  in  this 
subject  of  teaching  agriculture  in  elementary  schools.  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  It,  and  I  am  con^-ince*!  if  we  are  to  do  any  real  good 
we  must  exercise  great  caution  and  always  ]»lacc  the  y»leasantest  side  before 
the  i-Hirents  and  the  teachers.    Otherwise,  we  shall  fail. 


POSTSOKIIT    OF    AOKICULTURAL   EDUCATION    IN    THE    WeST 

Fndies  in  1900. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  third  West  Indian  Agri- 
eultural  Conference,  neld  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Barbados,  on  5th  January,  1901,  has  arrived  just  a,s  this  volume 
is  going  to  press.     The  President  (Dr.  Morris)  devot^xl  part  of 
his  adclress  to  an  account  of  the  progi-ess  made  in  Agricultural 
Education   in   the   West    Indies  during   the  year   1900.      He 
rei)orted   that  lectures   to   teachei's  in  charge    of   elementarj'^ 
schools  had  been  successfiiUy  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  proceeded   to  remark    as  follows: — "Within 
another  year  or  two,  in  the  smaller  islands  at  all  events,  every 
teacher  in  eharge  of  a  school  should  be  qualified  not  only  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
but  to  interest  his  children  by  simple  experiments,  followed  by 
practical  demonstrations,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  suited  to 
each  district.     The  plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on 
small  plots  attached  to  the  schools.     This  work  nnist  necessjirily 
progress  slowly  and  be  carried  on  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  concerned.     I  fully  realise  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
but  proAnded  wo  proceed  with  due  deliberation  and  keep  clearly 
in  view  the  fact  tnat  we  cannot  attempt  to  teach  practical  farm- 
ing to  children  in  elementiirv^  schools,  we  shall  Iw  on  the  right 
lines.*' 

Seven  scholarships  in  agiiculture,  tenable  at  Harrison  College 
(Barbados)  have  now  lieen  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of 
£75,  have  just  been  awarded  m  ihe  Windward  .and  Leewanl 
Islands. 

The  first  Agricultural  School  in  the  West  Indies,  affording 
secondaiy  education  to  selected  bovs  who  mav  afterwards  become 
manajgers  of  estates  or  cultivate  their  own  lands,  was  opened  at 
St.  Vincent  in  September,  1900.  A  similar  Agricultural  School 
was  opened  in  December,  1900,  at  Dominica.  Dr.  Morris  hopes 
that  two  more  agricultural  schools  will  be  opened  in  1901,  one  at 
St.  Lucia,  and  the  other,  which  is  to  combhie  the  characters  of  an 
Agricultural  School  and  a  Grammar  School,  at  St.  Kitts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education  is 
intended  to  roach  every  section  of  the  community.  Special  stress 
was  laid  by  Dr  Morris  on  the  necessity  for  united  effort  on  the 
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part  of  three  sections  of  the  community,  namely,  (1 )  the  scieutiiic 
experts,  (2)  the  practical  leaders  of  industry  and  Agriculture, 
and  (3)  the  representatives  of  e<lucational  agencies,  and  of  all 
giudes  of  schools  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  following 
passage  in  his  presidential  address  (1901)  gives  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  aim  in  view.  **  Our  conjoined  aim  should  ho 
so  to  educate,  according  to.  his  station,  the  peasant  and  the 
planter  as  to  give  to  each  the  jwirticular  training  and  knowledge 
necessarj'  to  eciuip  him  for  the  battle  of  life.  W  e  start  with  the 
fundamental  iaea  that  those  who  have  to  deixmd  on  the  r-ultiva- 
tion  of  the  soil  as  the  sole  meaas  of  existence  should,  at  least,  be 
taught  to  observe  and  study  intelligently  the  everj'-day  facts  of 
rural  life,  and  to  clearly  comprehend  the  canlinal  principles 
underlying  the  most  important  agricultural  o[)eratioris.  B\' 
adding  a  reasonable  amount  of  te^iching  in  Science  and  Agrieul- 
tui-e  to  the  cumculum  of  their  schools,  oiu'  educational 
roUea^ies  will,  I  believe,  widen  the  scx)peand  add  to  the  interest 
of  their  own  work.'* 
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